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SOUTH AMERIiJ^, 


‘‘ We now en^r’’ — to^se the words of Malte Bruil*^^::^*^^uj^oii the richest 
and n^pst fertile, — UieTiealthiest, — the most picturesque, — and, excepting’ 
Africa, the most extensive peninsula of t]ie world// GeogflpRical writers 
have assigned to that division of the western continent, which has received 
the name of South Amekica, a superficial extent of 95^00 square 
leagues of 25 to an equsi^orial degree. 

Nearly three-fourths of this expanse of coiAitry is contained in the torrid 
zone. Its greatest breadth is between Cape St Augustin, or Cape St 
Roque, in the Brazils, and Cape Blanco, in Peru, — b(‘ing a distance of 
2,700 geographical, or 3,100 British miles. Its length, if calculated from 
Point Galliaiias near Cape Vela, under the 12th northern parallel, to Cape 
Froward in Patagonia, under the 54th southern parallel, is 1,650 leagues ; 
but it might be calculated at 4,850 British miles, as reaching to Cape 
Horn in Terra del Fuego, in 56“ S. lat., for the islands which compose 
Terra del Fuego are so closely attached to the continent itself, that, in 
looking at the map, the eye can scarcely perceive the distinction. 

The physical geography of this great peninsula is of a simple and uni- 
form nature. A plateau, generally elevated 10,000 feet, and crowned by 
chains and peaks of insulated mountains, forms the ^hole western region 
of South America. To the E. of this tract, there is an expanse of coun- 
try two or three times broader, composed of marshy or sandy plains which 
are intersected by three immense rivers, with their numerous branches, and 
a number of minor streams. Still farther to the E. rises another high 
land, less elevated and of less extent than the western plateau. These 
three physical regions constitute the whole of the South American pen- 
insula. 

The Andes.] The Andes — which derive their name from the Qui- 
chuan word aiita, signifying copper,' and originally applied to a chain in 
th(3 vicinity of ( ‘usco, or, according to others, from the Antisy an Indian 
tribe which dwelt to the E. of Cusco — form an immense rampart crowned 
by other mountains, and running parallel to the western shores of this 
continent, from Cape Froward in the straits of Magellan the isthmus 
of Darien, that is from 55® 54' S. lat. to 9" 25' N. lat. Narrow towards 
the southern extremity, it all at once becomes •broader to the N. of 
Chili. Near Potosi and the Titicaca lake, it attains its greatest breadth ; 
at Popayan it divides into several chains. In Patagonia, from Cape 
Froward to the 41 st southern parallel, this qpountain-system is known 
by the name of the Sierra Nevada de los Andes ; in Chili it bears |)ie 
name of the Andes of Chili; in Peru it is called the Ro^al cordillera 
oj the Andes y or the Grand cordillera of Peru; from the northern frontier 
of Peru to the 2d parallel of north latitude, it is called the Chain qf 
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2 ‘ AMERICA. 

QfiUjBL/ unfi in Colombia it recei^a its name from the dUtricts tbrougti* 
It passes, a ^{ • * * 

^ ' ^Jie Paiagonu0^/tavuj The Patagonian little known, 

^ey intersect the .ctntry from N. tp S. ; and are reprf rented to be of 
4preat elevation. approach the Chilian flintier, they advance to- 

wards the^(;igan, and to tlu*ow out branches whichj^ rising again under 
Ithe sea^ fomm^^rchipmgo of Guaytecas. ^ 

/ Chilian J^Hdcs?f^ The belt of the Andes in Chili is of great breadth, 
beii^ st^ed by Molina^t 1 20 miles. Their perpetual snow renders them 
a sum^e and interesting spectacle to the^ inhabitants > { the plains. Be- 
tween and 3311 degrees of S. lat., the An^s wholly desert ; 

south of fhar|JS3St^l, they are studded with little /ales anc^ excellent pas- 
tures, delightfully^ watered with a superabundance, of streams which roll 
down from^h^iv stupendous rocks antj, transverse ridges. 

Peruvian Andes*'] ^Peru is t/aveksed from north to south by the Andes 
in its wholt; extent. The main ridge, or Andes proper, is skirted by two 
^ parallel ridges, on its eastern and western sides, called the Sierras* At 
some distance from thf Andes on either side, th^vast upland plains, with 
their valleys, mountains, and rivers, would never enter into the imagina- 
tion of the spectator, the central ridge only being observable ; nor would 
he suspect the existence of those amazing precipices of profound depth, 
called quehradas^ or breaks. The descent is here much more rapid on the 
western than on the eastern side of the Andes, where the slope declines 
more gradually into the great inland plains. As they proceed south from 
Quito into this country, the Andes spread out to a great breadth, being 
frequently divided into three parallel chains, forming in all a table-land of 
sometimes 150 miles in breadth ; and the three chains being sometimes 
linked together by transverse chains, of which particular and remarkable 
portions have peculiar appellations. The high deserts, called paramos 
in Quito, are denominated punas in Peru. According to La Cruz’s 
map, the exterior ridges of the Andes in the vicinity of Cusco and the 
lake of Titicaca, diverge to the length of 3^ degrees, or more than 240 
miles, forming a semicircle, or half-moon, and containing a vast sur- 
face of high table-land, comprising in its bosom the lake of Titicaca. 
These uplands are the most elevated in all South America, and give 
birth to the Apurimac, the Beni, and other prodigious streams.^ 

Andes of QuiioJ2 The Andes occupy a superficies of 5,400 miles, in 
the district of Quito. Whilst the immense savannahs at the back of the 


I Till very lately none of the peaks of this immense range had been measured but 
thoas in the presidency of Quito; and it was the generHll> received opinion, that the 
Andes attained their greatest height in the vicinity of Quito. This, however, has even- 
tually proved to have been but unauthorized conjecture, as from Cape Horn the way 
N. ana N. W. to the peak of Tolinra — a line of 60 degrees oi' a great circle — the number 
of summits actually measured was very small, and there was no reason, a priori^ why 
those measured should have been esteemed the highest, merely because they were under 
the equatorial line. But the idea was long pertinaciously and keenly maintained, that 
|ho,Jbighest summits of all mountaiii>Faoges must necessarily be under the equator; 
--&A that all mountain-chains must diminish in height as they recede from that line. 
^Is theory was completely disproved in the case of the Himalaya range, and the 
moaatalDs of Tibet, which are from 28 to 30 degrees S. of that line ; and has again 
been ^sproved by the labours of our countryman, Mr Pentland, who, in 1826 and 
explored the Andes of Titicaca in Upper Peru, in the mttdern republic of Bolivia, 
lm;measured the summits trigonometrically, and all the accessible heights by the ba- 
rometer. These summits, especially in the vicinity of Cusco, had been previously 
esteemed the highest in the Andes by Mr Helms, who travelled all the way from Bue- 
IMM Ayres to Lima; but as he had never seen those of Quito, it was Impossible, from 
his relation, to form any comparison between the elevations of Chimborazo and Cay- 

mV, and olt Sorata and Wtmm. 



'' 'GENERAL INTR^ODITCTION. S 

‘^Andes are distuigiiished by the appe^ation of llanos. %h,e mountains are* 
themselves distijbguished by thd Spanish appellatipM of paramos and 
nevados. Tli^se” latter always enter into the region of perpetual snowf 
and are in this respest distinguished from the ^ramos, which do not 
signify heaths eft deserts — as some by mis^ke have interpreted the 
term — but mountainous places covered with s^tunted tre^v^Ad exposed 
to the winds. On these paramos it never rains ; si^rw falls fre(]ueatly» 
but never lies above a few hours ; the damp air is peculkirjy and in- 
tensely cold. Of these paramos, that of Assuajr is the bighc^VJifidiicb, 
rising from 14,764 feet to 15,749 feet, unites, like an enorm<^us dike, 
the eastern ay^ wesiiprn Andes, in the 3d degree of S.^ leagues 

to the south of Quitoi ^ 

Fivpm this paramo, north to Quito, the Andes present the appearance 
of a longitudinal valley, lined witb>a c^stant su^ession S/r^^oanng sum- 
mits on the east and west. What is called the Galley or plain of Quito 
is actually the summit of the Andean ridge, whence these mountains ijse, 
and of which the absolute height is from 8,860 to 9,513 feet. These 
mountains, though appearing only as so mahy insulated tops of tliis sum- 
mit, when viewed from the distant plains, yet seem to the inhabitants of 
the central vale of Quito, as so many distinct mountains, rising amid a 
plain unclothed by forests ; and are so arranged, that viewed fi*om the cen- 
tral plain, far from hiding each other, they appear in their natural shape, 
♦as if projected in the azure vault of the equatorial sky. These elevated 
summits may be divided into three forms, more or less volcanic : 1 j/. The 
volcanoes which are yet burning, and have slender peaks of a conic form, 
as Cotopaxi and Tunguragna ; 2d. Those with lengthened summits, which 
have sunk after a long series of eruptions, exhibiting ridges bristled with 
points, needles leaning in different directions, and broken rocks falling into 
ruins, such is the form of Capac UrcUy Pichinckay and Carguairazo. A 3d 
form, and the most majestic of tlie whole, is that of Chimborazo^ which is cir- 
cular. After the long rains of winter, when the transparency of the air 
has suddenly increased, Chimborazo presents a most magnificent spectacle, 
appearing from the shores of the South sea, like a white cloud at the edge 
of the hoiizon, detaching itself from the neighbouring summits, and soar- 
ing with commanding majesty over the whole chain of the Andes. 

One principal feature of the high table-land of the Andes, is the com- 
parative inequality of its surface. The plains of the Cordilleras, though 
placed at immense heights, and perfectly level, are not to be compared, 
in point of extent with those of New Spain. All the plains of New 
Granada and Quito, do not perhaps exceed 40 square leagues. Of difficult 
access,' and separated from each other by profound valleys, they are very 
unfavourable for inteimal commerce ; crowning insulated summits, they 
form as it were small islands in the midst of an aerial ooaan. Such are 
the plains of Bogota^ Aniisanay Tapia, Suniguiacu, and Caxamarca. 
These plains are perfectly level, and the inhabitants have no suspicion of 
their extraordinary elevation. The plain of Antisana occupies a square of 
12 leagues, surrounding the cone of that mountain, covered with eternal 
snow, and seeming like a small islet in its midst. This plain is 13,451 
feet high ; and the hamlet of Antisana, which'lies at the foot of the ^ne* 
is 13,500 feet high, being probably the highest spot inhabited by man. 
Instead of a continued unbroken surface, as in the high land of New 
Spain, the table-land, or summit of the Andes is every where torn and 
interrupted by cievices like open furrows. These crevices, or irana. 
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Tersal taVleys, are called quehradq^, or ^>veaka‘, by tbe Spaniards; and* 
present to tbe vie”^ precipices of imazing depth, sufficient to appal the 
firmest mind. They are frequently 2000 feet deep, wfth a stream gene- 
rally running through the middle, and Have their sides and nottom clothed 
wflu 4 vigorous yegetation^ They affect the imaginatiofl of . a European 
ttil^eller mu£l!^i^e pon^effully than the majestic summits of Chimborazo 
anil Cot^Axi, asth^ effect of these latter objects is weakened from their 
situation on Such lofty bases as the plains of Tapia and Suniguiacu, 
while no Himinution of this kind is suffered in the quebradas, or trans- 
versal valleys. Their depth in many places is sucl^ that were Vesuvius 
and the seated in these abysses, they sunmlhs would not 

exceed the nearest ^i(f|[es. The valley of Ordessenj^ which uescends from 
Mont Pei*d u, in the P 5 nrenee 8 , is 2,950 feet deep ; but those of CkoUt and 
Cuiaco wereT(5ftnd, by tiumboldt*« m^surement, to be 4,920, and 4,260 
feet deep, resnectively ;\nd their bottoms are only one-fourth less ele- 
vated than the passes of St Gothard and Mont Cenis, in the Alps. The 
construction of the Andes of Quito, is chiefly porphyritic. Farther south, 
the chairr is composed of mica*slatc, resting on beds of clay. Granite does 
not predominate in the high summits as in those of the Old Continent. 

From the geological composition of the Andes, granite still appears to 
be the oldest material of our globe. Next appears, resting on it as its 
basis, gniess; then mica slate, containing garnets; next primitive slate, 
with beds of native alum ; now slate, mixed with horn blende ; above 
this, greenstone, or primitive trap, followed by amygdaloid ; and last, 
porphyry. Besting, or flanked against those primary rocks, beds of the 
older limestone begin to appear, followed by a suit of minerals, indicating 
organic remains, mica slate, horn blende, gypsum, and calcareous sand- 
stone. The only formations which Humboldt did not meet with, were 
those of chalk, roestone, gray waCke, topaz rock, and the compound of 
serpentine with gi*anular limestone, which occurs in Asia Minor. The 
grand ridge is every where covered with porphyry, basalt, pbonolite, and 
greenstone, which being often broken into columns, appear like ruined 
castles, and produce a very striking effect. Near the base of the chain, 
two different sorts of limestone occur, one with a siliceous or flinty base, 
sometimes enclosing cinnabar and coal, and another mostly calcareous, 
and cementing the secondary rocks. These formations are of enormous 
thickness. Not only is coal found at the height of 8,650 feet above the 
level of the sea, as in New Granada ; but even at the elevation of 14,700 
feet, near Guanuco, in Peru. Fossil shells, which, in the Old Continent, 
have^ot been discovered higher than the tops of the Pyrenees, or 11,388 
feet above the level of the sea, are found at Micuipampa, at an elevation 
of 12,800 feet ; and agaitf, at that of 14,120 feet, beside Huancavelica, 
where sandstone also appears. Basalt, which in Europe, is found, at its 
highest elevation, only on the summit of the Schneekoppe, in Silesia, 4,225 
feet above the level of *tbe sea, is found at the height of 15,500 feet in 
the Andes of Quito, On the other hand, granite, which in Europe crowns 
tbe loftiest summits, is not found in America above 14,500 feet of abso- 
lute height : it is scarcely kfiown at all, either in Quito, or Peru, The 
froaf^n summits of the highest peaks consists almost wholly of porphyry, 
which, on the flanks of tbe Andes, forms a mass of 10,000, or 12,000 
feet in depth. Tiie sandstone near Cuenca, is 5000 feet thick ; and the 
stupendous mass of pure quanz, on the west of Caxamarca, measures 
9,600 feet perpendicular. It is also remarkable, that tbe porphyry of 
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•iliese inounlama very frequently contra horn \>knilc, but never, quartz* * 
anti aeldom mica. . f * * 

The Andes^f Quito,* with all their magnihcence, w^nt a feature which* 
in higher latimdes, qpntrihutes much to the beauty and sublimity of 
Alpine, CaucasiaiA, and Himmalayan scenery, i^mely, the glaciers, — those 
icy belts dropping fi'am the limits of constant congelation, aqjl spreading 
in concrete hanging in disjointed columns fap,".astically arranged. 

Tile fact is ely owing to the almost uniform tempepature which 
prevails near t&, jaator. In these torrid regions, the days are •optantly 
of the same length, and the sui! shines throughout the whole year with 
very nearly equal force ; the line of perpetual congelation is hence marked 
out on the sicies of the Andes with singular precisi<9li. The temperature 
decreases yegularl yes one ascends them, till, at a certailf elevation, it comes 
to the point of freezing, where the permanent field of begins to 
appear, and is defined with an almost unvaryi«(g border. Hence, that 
alternate thawing and freezing, so essential to the production* of glaciers, 
is never known in equatorial, as in temperate latitudes. 

The Llanos or Plains.'] “There is something awful, but^sad and 
gloomy,” remarks the learned Humboldt, “in the uniform aspect of these 
steppes. Every thing seems motionless. Scarcely does a small cloud, as 
it passes across the zenith, and announces the approach of the rainy season, 
sometimes cast its shadow on the savanna* I know not whether the first 
aspect of the llanos excites less astonishment than that of the Andes. 
Mountainous countries, whatever may be the absolute elevation pf the 
highest summits, have an analogous physiognomy ; but we accustom our- 
selves with difiiculty to the view of the Llanos of Venezuela and Casa- 
iiare, the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and Chaco, which recall to mind 
continually, during journeys of 20 or 30 days, the smooth surface of the 
ocean. 1 had seen the plains of La Mancha in Spain, and the real steppes 
that extend from .Jutland, through Luneberg and Westphalia, to Belgium ; 
but the plains of the VV, and N. of Europe present but a feeblo image of 
the immense llanos of South America. All around us, the plains seemed 
to ascend toward the sky ; and that vast and profound solitude appeared 
like an ocean coveied with sea-weeds. According to the unequal mass of 
vapours diffused through the atmosphere, and the various temperature of 
the different strata of air, the honzon was, in some parts, clear and dis- 
tinct, in other parts, undulating, sinuous, and as if striped. The earth 
was there confounded with the sky. Through the dry fog and strata of 
vapour, the tninks of palm-trees were discerned at a great distance. 
Stripped of their foliage and their verdant tops, these trunks appeared like 
the masts of a ship discovered at the horizon. 

“ The llanos and the pampas of South America are real steppes. 
They display a beautiful verdure in the rainy reason, but, in the time of 
great drought, assume the aspect of a desert. The grass is then reduced 
to powder, the earth cracks, the alligator and the gi*eat serpents remain 
buried in the dried mud, till awakened from their long lethargy by the 
£rst showers of spring. These phenomena are observed on barren tracks 
of 50 or 60 leagues in length, wherever the ^vannas are not traversed by 
rivers; for, on the borders of rivulets, and around little pools of stagpant 
water, the traveller finds at certain distances, even during the period of 
the great droughts, thickets of mauritia, — palm the leaves ot which, 
spread out Wke a fan, preserve a briWiant verdure. 

“ The chief characteristic of the savannas or steppes of South America 
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is, |i>he« absolute want of hills andL inequalities, the perfect level of ever^ 
part of the soil. ^ Accordingly, tn»5 Spanish conquerors, who first pene> 
Hratad from Coro to the banks of the Apure, did iiot cdll tbeiii deserts, or 
savannas, or meadows, but plains, llanos. Often, jn a spsrce of 30 square 
l0fi^es, there is not an en|Jnence of a foot high. This nesemblance to the 
sitWaoe of 4;he sea strikes the imagination most powerfully, where the 
pUulis are altogether destitute of palm-trees, and where the mountains of 
the shore aifil of the Orinoco are so distant, that they cannot be seen, as 
in de Paixones, A person would be tempted there, to take the 

' altitude of the sun with a quadrant, if the horizon of the land were not 
constantlfr misty, on account of the variable display of refraction. This 
equality of surface 18*^1111 more perfect in the meridian of Oalabozo, than 
toward the east, fifetween the Cari, La Villa del Pho,» and Nueva parce* 
Iona ; but if^eigns wi^out interruption from the mouths of the Orinoco 
to La Villa de Araure mid Ospinos, ^under a parallel of 1 80 leagues in 
length ; ahd*from San Carlos to the savannas of Caqueta, on a meridian 
of 200 leagues. It particularly chai*acterises the new continent, as it docs 
the low «teppes of Asia, betWeen the Borysthenes and the Wolga, between 
the Irtisch and the Obi. The deserts of central Africa, of Arabia, Syria, 
and Persia, Cobi, and Casna, present, on the contrary, many inequalities, 
ranges of hills, ravines without water, and rocks that pierce the sands. 

The llanos, however, notwithstanding the apparent uniformity of their 
surface, furnish two kinds of inequalities, that do not escape the observa- 
tion of an attentive traveller. The first is known by the name of Baytcos: 
they are real shoals in the basin of the steppes, fractured strata of sand- 
stone or compact limestone, standing four or five feet higher than tho 
rest of the plain. These hanks are sometimes three or four leagues in 
length ; they are entirely smooth, with a horizontal surface ; their exis- 
tence is perceived only by examining their borders. The second species 
of inequality can be rM:ognised only by geodesical or barometric levellings, 
or by the course of rivers. It is called mesa, and is composed of small 
flats, or rather convex eminences, that rise insensibly to the height of a few 
toises. Such are, toward the E., in the province of Cumana, on the N 
of the Villa de la Merced and Candelaria, the Mesas of Amana, of 
Guanipa^ and of Jonoro^ the direction of which is S.W. and N.E. ; and 
which, in spite of their inconsiderable elevation, divide the waters between 
the Orinoco and the northern coast of Terra Firma. The convexity of 
the savanna alone occasions this partition : we there find the divortia 
aqnarum as in Poland, where, far from the Carpathian mountains, the 
plain itself divides the waters between the Baltic and the Black sea. 
Geographers, who suppose that there exists a chain of mountains where- 
ever there is a line of division, have not failed to mark one in the maps, 
at the sources of the Rio Neveri, the Unare, the Guarapiche, and the 
Pao. Thus, the priests of Mongul race, according to ancient and super- 
stitious custom, erect okoesj or little mounds of stone, on every point 
where the rivers flow in an opposite direction. 

The. uniform landscape of the llanos, the extreme paucity .of inhabi- 
tants, the fatigue of travelliqg beneath a burning sky and an atmosphere 
darleBliM by dust, the view of that horizon which seems for ever to flee 
before us, those lonely trunks of palm-trees which have all the same 
aspect, and which we despair of reaching because they are confounded 
with other trunks that rise by degrees on the visual horizon ; all these 
pauses combined, make the steppes appear far greater than ^hey are in 
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•rcaility. The planters who inhabit the southern declivity of th^ chain of 
the coast, see the steppes extend^ towj^'d the S., as far as the eye can 
reach, like an oceafi^of vei-dure. They know, that, fronf the Delta of the 
Orinoco to the p^vihce yf Varinas, and thence, by traversing the banks of 
the Meta, the Guaviare, and the Caguan, they can advance 380 leagues 
in the plains, first fromsE. to W., and then from N.E. to S.E. beyond the 
equator, to the foot of the Andes of Pasto. They know, by the acoounts 
of travellers, the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, which are also ilanps covered 
with fine grass, destitute of trees, and filled with oxen and horses j^ecpme 
wild. They suppose, according to the greater part of our maps of Ame** 
rica, that this . continent has only one chain of mountains, tha| of the 
Andes, which stretches from 8 to N. ; and they foroM vague idba of the 
contiguily of all the platfis, from the Orinoco and the Ap«re to the Rio de 
la Plata and the straits of Magellan.** ^ ^9 

Rivers.] The majestic rivers of South Ame^dca leave far behind 
them those of the Old world, both by the length of their course^, and the 
great breadth of their beds. 

The Maranon,'] Among these, the superb Maranon — by some^called 
the Amazon — claims the first rank. 

The eastern sierras, or mountains of secondary elevation, which, running 
parallel with the central or highest ridge and projecting branches far into 
the interior, serve as an immense buttress to the Andes, ai*e covered with 
stately and eternal forests. In these vast and elevated woodlands, are 
the sources of those innumerable and mighty torrents, which, iiishing 
down their woody slopes, and through the d^^rk chasms and glens which 
sink between them, form, by their successive confluence, the majestic 
Maranon. The powers of description are unable to convey an adequate 
idea of the grandeur of this magnificent river ; for, as the poet has sung, 

Scarce the muse 

Dare stretch her wing oVr this enormous ma^ 

Of rushing waters; to whose dread expanse, 

Continuous depth, and wondrous length of course, 

Our rivers are but rills. 

From the 3d degree of N. lat. to the 19th of S. lat., — or from the source 
of the Cacaguana to that of the Madeira, — a space of 22 degrees in direct 
meridional distance, hut of more than 2000 British miles by the windings 
and direction of the chain, — not a single stream descends the eastern side 
of the Andes, but what contributes to swell the ocean-flood of this river, 
wliich, for length of course and volume of water, has no parallel on the 
surface of our globe. The main trunk of this enormous stream, is com- 
posed of three principal streams, namely : the Apurimacy the Beni^ and tlie 
Tunguragua^ each of which has, at different times, been invested with the 
honours of the parent-stream. It is indeed but very lately, that the source of 
the Maranon or Amazon has been laid down with any thing like accuracy.^ 
This is not at all surprising, as its head- waters are so numerous and so 
widely dispersed on the eastern face of the Andes, and the mountainous 
regions in which they lie have been so imperfectly explored. Even yet, 
notwithstanding the great additional information derived from the map of 
La Cruz, and the voyages of fathers Girval anti Sobraviela abstracted by 
Estalla, its remotest source is by no means determined with the degree t>f 

* All the old maps are grossly erroneous, and many inaccuracies are still to be found, 
even in new maps, as in that of La Cruz, where the river of Jauja^ or the Mantaroy is 

denominated tV?* true Maranon. 
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accuracy necessary to remove all doubt. Till very lately, the Twigur ^- . 
gWy or river of Lauricochtty regarded aa the parent and principal 
stream, on the authority of father Fritz, or Frezief, a Jetluit missionary, who 
published a chart of its course, in 1707, in which the ri^r of Lauricocha 
was represented as the t|pie Maranon, while the Ucaiml was regardetl as 
an auxilisfy stream.^ The fact is, that the Apuiamac, or Ucaial of the 
Jcsuifb, is a prodigious river, in a parallel where the Tunguragua, or river 
of Lauricoeha, is unborn. It is not easy to decide whether the Apurimac, 
or the^Beni, which joins it, are to be regarded as the remotest source of 
the Maranon, as the source of the lafter is stated to be 2° 30' farther 
south th^n that of the Apurimac ; while, on the other hand, the greater 
direct course iHf tliW Beni is counterbalanced by the more*winding course 
of the Apurima^, so that the actual length of" ita navigation much 
greater thfti^iat of the Beni, faking the Apurimac and the Beni, how- 
ever, as the two parent and rival soSrces of the Maranon, we sh^ll begin 
v(;ith theT former. 

The Apurimac, or western source of the Maranon, according to La 
Ci*uz, rises in the intendancy of Cusco, to the S. of the mineral mountains 
of Caiiloma, in S. lat. 16® 10', and W. long. 71“ 30' at the foot of the 
most western lidge of the Andes which divides the district of Caiiloma 
from the river and valley of Quilca, within 50 miles of the Pacific, in 
direct distance, and 12 miles to the N.E. of the city of Arequipa. The 
source is a small lake called Vilque, It is supposed, however, by others, 
to have its source still more remote, — perhaps in S. lat. 17“ ; for after 
being joined by the Monigote, or Parlguara, in Caiiloma, not far from 
its source, it is so deep as to be impassable but by means of a bridge. 
After proceeding 180 British miles N.E., and receiving, besides the 
Monigote, the rivers of Aconcagua, Cuero, Gallqiii, Ocororo, Condoroma, 
Pichigna, and Chica, proceeding from the heights of the province of 
Canes and CancheS, it turns S.W. for the space of 60 miles, and 
thence to the N.W. till its junction with the Vilcamayo, a direct dis- 
tance of 200 miles, receiving in this part of its progress, the Pachachacha 
on the south, after a course of 150 miles from the snowy heights of 
Huando, and through the province of Aimaraez and Abancay. The 
Pachachacha is composed of three streams, which unite in Aimaraez. A 
little below its confluence with the Pachachacha, the Apurimac receives 
from the S.W. the river Pampas, Charcas, or Calcamayo, in S. lat. 13“ 
10', after a course of 160 miles direct distance from the Andes of Con- 
tisuyu* Eighty miles below this confluence, the Apurimac receives, in 
S.* lat. 12“ 15', the Vilcamayo, denominated also the Qnillabarnha, and 
Urubamba, from the S.E., — a river scarcely inferior to itself. 

The Vilcamayo, according to Estalla, rises in S. lat. 16®, from the 
small lake of Villafro, in the province of Canes and Canches, in the nar- 
row angle formed by the chain of Vilcanota and the metallic mountains of 
Caiiloma, in the distitct of Collahuas. After running nearly 200 miles 
N.E. in a parallel direction with the Apurimac, from which it is separated 

■ The term Ucaial was not Jmown In Peru, till 1687, when a dispute having arisen 
hetwfl^ the Jesuits of Quito and the Franciscans of Lima, concerning the village and 
nfflssion of 3an Miguel de Conibos, situated on the Apurimac or Maranon, the Jesuits 
applied it to this latter stream in Fritz’s chart, in order to gain possession of the village 
and mission from their adversaries, while they denominated the Tunguragua (a far 
inferior stream) the Maranon. The word merely signifies a confluence, and was ap- 
jgied (by the Indian tribe of Maynas) to the place where the Apurimac receives the 
Tunguragua* 
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%)n the W. by the ridge of Cailloma, and pas^ng by the city of ‘Tinta, and 
receiving the Camhapata from tbe^ridg^of Lampa, on the S.E., it* turns 
to the N.W. ; and^then ^fter passing oy the districts ef Quispichancbe, 
Calca, Urubaml^, and Vilcahamba, and receiving from the S.W. the river ' 
of Cwjco, it joins tjjie A^urimac after a comparative course of 420 miles. 

A little below the confluence of the Apurihiac and Vilcamayo, the 
former receives, from the W., the Mantaro, or river of Jatija; frojn the 
mountains of Huancavelica, in S. lat. 12° 6'. The Mantaro^ is a large 
and powerful stream, rising in the lake of Chinchaycocha^ in S.Jat. ll” 
30^, immediately to the S. of t^ie Guallaga, and to tl!e W. of the source 
of the Pachitea, and has a very winding course of at least 4(^0 miles. 
The Apurima(;^now turns to the N.E. for the space ^f IQO mites, when 
it is joined by the mjghty stream of the Beni. In this pai't of its course, 
it recefVeg,' in S. lat. 11° 21', the Perene^ or river of J’arwa^^v^ich rising 
in the heights of Tarma, tu^ leagues of that town, falls into the 
Apurirlhc, after an eastern course of 200 miles, 'the great river Paiicar^ 
lambo rises in the chain of Vilcanota, and running to the E. of the And^s 
of Cusco, falls into the Apurimac, in S. lat.* 10” 45', after a meridional 
course of 240 miles. 

Three leagues, or 9 miles below the conflueigiCfe of the Apurimac and 
Paucartarabo, the former is joined by the prodigious stream of the Beni, 
in S. lat. 10° 40'. From the source of the Apurimac, to this confluence 
with its rival and perhaps superior stream, the distance is 620 British 
miles. The Beni rises in the heights of Sicasica, near the town of that 
name, in the province of La Plata, and district of La Paz, in 18” 40' S. 
lat. and 69” W. long., 100 miles to the S.£. of the lake of Titicaca, and 
within 120 miles of the coast. Its course is almost due N.; and it is 
augmented in its progress by a host of streams on either hand, till it 
enters ithe Apurimac with a stream more than 2 miles broad, and several 
fathoms deep, and with such power and force, as to propel the course of 
the Apurimac, for a considerable space toward the Andes. But such is 
the amazing gi-andeur of these streams, that this river of two miles in 
breadth is only a branch of the grand river Beni, which, in S. lat. 13” 
sends off a large arm into the lake of Rogagado, to the E. ; whence issu- 
ing in three powerful streams, — the Yutay, the Tefe, and the Coari, — it 
pays a second prodigious tribute to the Maranon: and by a fourth branch, 
called the River of Exaltation, it pays another tribute to the Madeira. 
The lake of Rogagado is 30 miles long by 15 broad. From these com- 
bined circumstances, it would appear that the Beni ought to be regarded 
as the principal stream of the Maranon, both as having a longer dir«»ct 
course, and as being at least equal in magnitude, if not superior to the 
Apurimac at the confluence, after throwing off the* above-mentioned 
powerful streams to the Maranon and the Madeira. The direct course 
of the Beni, is at least 660 miles, till its confluence with the Apurimac. 
Previous to this junction, the Beni is joined, in S- lat. 1 1® 30', by the 
Ynamhari, ffom the S.E., after a course of 300 miles. 

After the junction of the Apurimac and Beni, the united stream receives 
the appellation of the Apoparo, or Great Paro;^md bending to the N.W. 
receives in S. lat. 8” 26', the Pachitea from the S., composed of numero)|8 
streams issuing from the Montana Real ; and which, after a course of 
200 miles direct distance, falls into the Apoparo, or Maranon. From the 
Perene to the Pachitea, — a direct distance of only 270 miles, — such is 
the number of streams descending from the Andes and their continuous 

VI. « 
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ridges^, thtft no less than 40 capital rivers, including the Beni and Paucar* 
tambo* join the Apurimac within tll^s sp^ce. From the Pachitca, in 8® 2(5' 
S. lat. the MaranOn bends its course to the N.E.,for ^0 miles in direct 
dUtgnce^ but 900 miles by the course of the river ; in tl4s space it con- 
tidos 132 islands, and is Joined by a vast numbef of tpb'utary streams on 
bq^th sides, among which the Aguaytia^ from the W., in T 35', the 
in 7®, the Saraiacu in 6® 45', and the Tapichi in S. lat. 5®, from 
tte £•, arp the chief. The last runs parallel with the Maranon for 350 
imlep. ^ ^ ' 

In S. lat. 4® 25',*^ and W. long. 71®, tbe Maranon receives the Twigu^ 
ragm the west, opposite the village of Joachim de Omaguas. At 
this celeBrated% con^ence, the Maranon is divided into three branches, 
the chief of whieh is not less than 55 toises, or 35^ feet ileep. From 
the junc.ti%iv;^f the Tunguragua to^that of the Beni, is 1200 iiHles by 
water, according to fathpr Girvalf though not above 600 in direct distance ; 
and from whence to the source of the Beni, 600 miles in direct cBstance ; 
smd from the junction of the Beni to the source of the Apurimac, the dis> 
tance is 620 miles. The T<ii)guragua rises in the lake of Lauricocha, in 
10® 30' S. lat. and W. long. 76® 30', in the plains of Bombon. Tliis lake 
is only a league long, hpd half that broad. Not far from its source the 
Tunguragua is 23 yards Woad, and three feet deep when the river is low. 
Where it issues from the lake, there are large stones, well-wrought, about 
4^ feet square, and placed at the distance of a yard, from one side to the 
other, the remains of a bridge of the Incas ; and at a small distance is the 
royal road. The course of the Tunguragua, is for a short space N.E., 
and then N.N.W., which couirse it .pursues as far as Jaen de Bracamoros, 
in S. lat. 5®, and W. long. 78° 40', and 420 miles direct distance from its 
source. In its course to Jaen, it is augmented by several large streams 
on both sides: as the river of Caxamarca^ from the N.W., and the 
Hualata, from the^S.E. At Jaen it begins to be navigable for large 
boats ; and is then joined by two large rivers, down one of which, namely, 
that from the N.W;, Condamine descended to the Tunguragua. From 
Jaen, it bends its course N.E. ; and, at four days’ voyage from thence, 
Condamine found it 840 feet wide ; and at one-third of its breadth from 
the shore, he found no bottom at a depth of 175 feet. Running to the N.E* 
as far as the Pongo, or narrow pass of Boija, where it leaves the mountains, 
it receives, from the Andes of Quito, the St JagOy or river of Loja and 
Cuenca^ after a course of 60 leagues, from the N.W. Not far below the 
mouth of the St Jago, the Tunguragua passes the famous strait of Borja, 
where its breadth is suddenly reduced from 1800 feet to 150 feet, between 
two high walls of rock, where it runs with a rapidity calculated by Con- 
damine at 9 milee an hour. Below Borja it receives the Morrone, after 
a course of 180 miles S.E. from the Panimo of Assuay; and a little far- 
ther down, the PasiacOy composed of numerous streams descending from 
the mountains, and rising to the W. of the volcano of Cotopaxi, falls into 
the Tunguragua, by three mouths — the chief entrance being 1200 feet 
broad — after a course of 400 miles. Forty miles below the Pastaca, the 
great liter Guallaga entep the Tunguragua from the south, in S. lat. 5®, 
spd W. 74® 30', after a course of 500 miles. At the junction, the Gual- 
laga is 1152 feet wide, and 180 feet deep ; it is here divided into two 
branches, and a lake is formed, half a league broad, and 70 fathoms deep. 
For the space of a few miles the force of each river seems equal, but at 
length the Tunguragua overcomes the Guallaga. This latter stream, in 
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lat. 10® 57', issues from the lake of Chinquiacoha, and is* frequently 
denominated the river of GiianucB^ w ^ch town it passes in S. lat. 10® 3' ; 
receiving in its prigress* north, the Monzon^ in S. lat. 9^22', from the W.;« 
and in S. lat. 10', J;he Moyobambo» It rolls through a mountainous 
country, and with a precipitous course, forming many rapids, till at Pon- 
guillo, it escapes the mountains and enters the plains, with a channel 
1200 feet wide. Here it runs with serene majesty, and owin^ to its 
freedom from shallows and other impediments, is freely navigable ; while 
its banks, covered with lofty palms and trees of ever)^ leaf, are ehlivened 
by numerovA birds of the richest plumage and most diversified song, 
forming a scene of enchantment. From Guanuco, where th^^uallaga 
becomes navigable, to its junction with the TungufSgua,* the sailing dis- 
tance js 732 miles, •which is usually accomplished in fS days. After its 
junction with the Guallaga, the Til^guragua receives the fPi^ris — larger 
than its namesake of Asia-— after a course of* more than 300 miles. 
Twenty leagues below, and sixty from the mouth of the Gtiallaga, the 
Tunguragua falls into the Maranon, or Apoparo. 

In S. lat. 24', the Maranon receives tlie Napo^ rising at the* eastern 
foot of Cotopaxi, and augmented by numerous streams, after a direct course 
of 500 miles. At its confluence, the Napo is 600 toises, or 3,830 feet 
broad*; while the Maranon is 900 toises, or a mile and 480 feet wide, and 
of a prodigious depth. Below this junction, the breadth increases so much 
that a single arm or branch is frequently 900 tpiaes broad, and the waves 
in a storm resemble those of the ocean. From this to the sea — which is 
at least 1,700 miles direct distance — ^the Maranon receives on the north, the 
Iza ParanOy after a course of 800 miles from the vicinity of Pastos, besides 
above 80 other large rivers, amongst which is the Caqiieia^ or YupurUy a 
river of great magnitude, having a direct course of 900 British miles, in 
8. lat. 3^. Except the Rio Negi'o, this is the largest stream which joins 
the Maranon, and owing to its rapidity, it would be perfectly unnavigable, 
if the immense body of water which it rolls were not broken by numerous 
islands. A month’s voyage above its mouth are falls and rivers. Conda- 
mine is wrong in saying that the Yupura enters the Maranon by eight 
channels, which, in consequence of his authority, have been so placed in 
all the late maps, except Arrowsmith’s. Ribeiro, who officially visited 
the spot, in 1773, ascertained that it has but one mouth. The three chan- 
nels above it are streams flowing out of the Maranon into the Yupura, 
called the AuatiparanUy the Manhamay and the Uasanapu. These chan- 
nels, which sully by their mixture the pure waters of the Yupura, greatly 
facilitate the navigation ; there is here neither danger nor difficulty, boats 
glide in perfect safety with the current, or are impelled against it by the 
slightest touch of the oar. The four channels below the Yupura flow from 
two lakes. The Yupura is connected with the Iza Parana, and the Rio 
Negro, in the upper part of its course, by branchqs communicating with 
each. 

The next stream of consequence is the famous Rio Negro, or Black 
river , — a stream of prodigious magnitude. It rises in N. lat. 2” 30', and 
W. long. 74®, and runs a direct course of l,26Cf miles. In the upper part 
of its course, it is called the Ueyeneya ; its native appellation is Guiaru 
It is called the Black river by the Portuguese, from the darkness of its 
waters, which, because of their depth and clearness, appear of that colour, 
when compared with the turbid Maranon. It receives a host of streams ; 
and communicating, on the one hand, with the Oroonoko, by means of the 
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Cassiquiari, — and on the other, by means of an arm, with the Yupura,— ^ 
which again communicates in a sin^lar manner with the Iza Parana, — a 
cperson may thus sail from the Maranon, to the re^ectif^ mouths of these 
three rivers, and up these to the Orooaoko, and do^wn thai^ stream to its 
mouth, and thus encompasf all Guiana without ever setting a foot on shore. 
The 'Rio Negro receives, not far from its mouth, •the Pan7/ia, or Itlo 
from the N.E. after a course of 600 miles in direct distance. At 
the confluence, the conflict of the Rio Negro and Mmranon is tremendous, 
the fora&er tushing ^right across the channel of the latter ; and for 20 
leagues, the dark waters of the Rio Negro may be distinguished from 
those of %be Maranon. At a little above the entrance — for it enters the 
Maranon by twd months, thus forming, an island— the Rio Negro is 1,203 
toises, or nearly alnile and a half broad, at low water; and in di^eront 
ports of its^^^rse it spreads to tke wixlth of 7 or 8 leagues. 

Below this, numerous considerable rivers, from the mountains of Tu- 
muracag/descend into the Maranon, but they are all of inferior import- 
ance to those already mentioned. Yet numerous and powerful as aie the 
streams* which, from the north, contribute to swell this torrent sea, those 
from the south are perhaps still more so. Among these are : 1st, The 
Cassiquim, 2d, The Yavari. The Yuiay, a superior river to the 
Yuruca, by which it is succeeded, and which latter stream has a direct 
course of 420 miles, and a breadth of 360 toises, or upwards of 2,200 
feet at its mouth. 4f/i, The Tejk, 5th, The Coari : each still more im- 
portant than the other. The three latter streams issue from the lake of 
Rogagado, which is connected^with the Beni by the river of Exaltation, 
and have each a N.E. courae of 800 miles in direct length. 5th, In S. lat. 
4% and W. long. 63°, the Maranon receives the Purus, a stream little inferior 
to itself. This confluence is 180 miles, by the windings of the river, above 
where the Rio Negro enters the Maranon on the opposite side. At 8 leagues 
below the junction of "the Purus and Maranon, and at least 1,000 miles di- 
rect distance from the mouth, the Maranon is 1,200 toises, or nearly a mile 
and a half broad, without islands ; and here (says Condamine) 1 found no 
bottom with 103 fathoms line.” 1th, The Madeira, or Wood river, so 
called from the vast quantity of this article which Texeira saw floating 
down its stream, enters the Maranon 110 miles below the Rio Negio. 

This is the most important secondary river in South America, as to 
the length of its navigable course, and communication with the interior. 
The Madeira is composed of two main streams, the Mamore, and the 
Guapore, the former of which is the lai'ger and longer stream. It rises 
on*the eastern side of the eastern chain of the Andes, to the S.E. of the 
source of the Beni, and runs through the valley of Gupai el Grande, which 
is separated from the valley of Chuquisaca, and course of the Cachimayo, a 
tributary of the Pelcomayo, by the cordillera of Chuquisaca on the 8., 
and by the snowy cordillera of Cochabamba on the N., which separates it 
from the beds of the Beni and the Mamore. It is here called the Rio 
Grande, and the Guapaix, and runs to the E. ; it then takes a sweep round 
to the N. and N.W., piercing the eastern and lower prolongation of the cor- 
dillera of Cochabamba, and receives in its course the Apere or San Miguel, 
ailfl the Mamore from the southern side of the same range, which latter 
stream communicates its name to the Rio Grande or Guapay. The Sa- 
rare and Guapore rise in the captaincy of Mato-Grosso, in the interior of 
Brazil, within 3 leagues of each other, in the Campos des Parecis, the 
highest ground in Brazil, and the southern limit of Mato-Grosso. This 
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t«act ends in a chain of mountains of tluB same name, extending 800i miles 
N.N.W. (the same probably with the ccMillera of Cocha|^amba.) Thirsty, 
however, as the sml is, ^t is everywhere intersected with streams, along 
the course of which thc^ horses hnd food during this difficult passage, and 
there the Tapajos,^he Paraguay, and the Madeim, have some of their re- 
motest sources. The Sarare is navigable from the place where it leaves 
its native mountains till it joins the Guapore. It is full of islands,* with 
flooded savannahs on both sides, and it is covered with a specieS of floating 
weed, which must be cut away with hooks or hatchets before ally 1>oat 
larger than a canoe can pass. Itl navigation is also much impeded with 
falling trees, undermined by the stream, or loosened by tbe inufldations. 
Its breadth at fts junction with the Guapore is 200 Aacas* or Portuguese 
fathon^ of 7 English feet 2-30 inches each, or 1,443 feet. It was on this 
streafn that the first gold mines wer^jbu#d in 1734. Twelv^ifliles below 
this junction is the town of Villa Bella, the capital of Mato-Grosso in 
1753. The united stream is now called the Itenas : 12 days’* sail below 
this place, and 64 English miles below the llha Grande, or Great Island, 
is the Setio das Pedras, the only high ground on the right bank. Farther 
down, a day and a half’s sail, is the ancient Jesuit mission of San Miguel, 
— and 3 days’ sail below this is the ancient mission of Santa Rosa, now 
called* the fort of the prince of Beira, — and 3 days’ sail below this again 
is the junction of the Guapore, or Itenas, with the Mamore, or 19-^ days’ 
sail below Villa Bella. Twenty miles below the ancient mission of San 
Miguel the Rio des Baures enters the Itenas, — and 3 days’ sail below this 
confluence, on the left side, is that of the Ubay and Guapore. Ten days* 
voyage up the Ubay Magdalena, or Itonamas, as it is called in Arrow- 
smith’s map, is the ancient reduction of Santa Maria Magdalena, which 
gave its name to the river. At the junction of the Mamore, and Guapore, 
or Itenas, the Mamore is 500 bracas, or 3,609 English feet broad, with a 
depth of 50 feet. The Itenas is still wider, but 3 feet of less depth, with a 
clear stream. The Mamore, on the contrary, is a turbid stream, and so 
rapid, that it rashes across its rival stream, and dashes it violently on the 
opposite bank. The confluent stream is now called the Madeira, Above 
the junction, the Mamore is so rapid, that crocodiles are unable to make 
way up the stream unless they swim very deep ; 133 Portuguese leagues, 
or 532 British miles below the fort of the prince of Beira, are the great 
falls of the Madeira, 19 in number. The 18th cataract is the most for- 
midable, the river being full half a mile wide, and augmented by the large 
stream of the Beni from the lake of Rogagado, called the river of Exal- 
tation, and having a fall of 100 feet. This cataract, though not equal in 
height to that of Niagara, discharges more water than either it or that of 
the Missouri, — perhaps more than any known catai*act in the world. At 
this fall is a portage of 3-4ths of a mile, very steep, and so injurious to 
the canoes from the laborious Carriage, that it took 3 days’ work to repair 
them when the Portuguese ascended the stream from the Maranon. The 
first of these falls, in ascending, causes a ports^e of one-third of a mile. 
Some other falls cause still greater difficulties, and a portage at the 5th 
fall occasions a labour of 4 days. From above \he confluence of the Ma- 
deira and Beni, to tbe foot of the great cordillera, is a succession of fafls 
and rapids, the former being 7 in number. At the junction of the Beni 
and Madeira, the former, like its rival stream, is turbid, and full 800 bra- 
cas, or 5,733 English feet broad. From such a vast accession of. tributary 
water, we may judge what an itntneusc body of fluid must be carried down 
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the gveat cataract. 653 B. miles l^low this great fall is the town o our 
ba, containing 1,%00 inhabitants in*178B, of which 1,000 wei*e In lans o 
the Muras tribe. Here are plantations of tobacc^ aiicF cacao, and a grea 
tortoise fishery. These last seem innumerable, inexhaustible, and so arge, 
that a full-grown one is a^full load for two men. They^are said to deposit 
64f %jgs in one hole. The oil, or butter, as it is called, when extracted is 
clarified, and used both for lamps and culinary purposes. A third sort is 
made from*the fat of the belly, and has been pronounced excellent even 
by tho^ accustomed to the olive oil. Ninety-six miles below this town, 
the Madeira enters the Maranon by sevefal mouths, thus forming a delta. 
The mafi^ or straight branch is 5,733 feet broad, and the adjoining coun- 
tiy is low, swampy, ?nd uninhabitable during the inundatidns of the Ma- 
deira, which at that season enters the Maranon with exceeding fprce of 
current. At Villa Bella the inundatipfbs of the Guapore rise 30 feet/ The 
whole distance down the Madeira to the Maranon, from the fort of the 
prince of Beira, is 1,280 miles British. By the natives the Madeira is 
denominated Cuyari, and Parana Miri, or ‘ Small River,* to distinguish it 
from the Maranon, which tliey denominate Parana Guru, or ‘ the Great 
River.* %th, The Topayos, or Topaysu, a stream of the first order, descend- 
ing from the mineral mountains of Matto Grosso, in Brazil, and parted by 
a ridge from the source of the Paraguay, in S. lat. 13" 30', falls into thb Ma- 
ranon, 120 miles below the Bosphorus, or strait of the river, after a compa- 
rative course of 800 British miles. 9th, The Shingti enters the Maranon, 300 
miles below the mouth of the Topayos, by the course of the river, after an 
absolute course of 1,200 Briti/ih miles from the Brazilian mountains. This 
stream is navigable two months* voyage up. At the junction, the Shingu 
is two leagues, or six miles broad ; and that of the Maranon is so great, 
that the opposite bank cannot be seen. Below this, the Maranon divides 
into two great branches, the one going to the N.W., which is the largest, 
and running as far as Cape North ; the other goes to the N.E., and com- 
municates with the Rio des Boca^, by the strait of Tanajepuru. The lat- 
ter river is formed by the junction of the Guanapu and the Pacajas, and 
is 6 miles broad. lOtk, The Great Brazilian river, Tocantin, falls into 
the Grand Para branch of the Maranon, with an entrance still wider than 
that of the Rio des Bocas. This large stream is composed of the Ara^ 
guaya and Tocantin, both of which, rising in 19" S. lat. and joining in 6" 
8. lat., run in one ample stream for 500 miles, till they enter the Grand 
Para, in 1" 40' S. lat., and 20 leagues W. of the city of Para. The whole 
course of the Tocantin is 1,200 miles, exclusive of meanders ; and it is 
navigable to a distance which requires three months to ascend. 11/^, The 
Muju, which, “ two leagues from its mouth, (says Condamine) I found to 
be 749 toises, or 4,790 feet broad, and on which 1 saw a Portuguese fri- 
gate sailing up its stream.** 

Below Para, the Maranon, with a strong cun’ent, and through a laby- 
rinth of islands, by very broad and deep channels, enters the sea between 
Cape North and Punta el Baxos : the total breadth betwixt these two 
points being 180 British miles, and its depth 175 fathoms, or 1,050 feet; 
but if Frtench fathoms, or^toises, be meant — as is very probable — then the 
depth will be 1,152 English feet. With such violence does this enormous 
assemblage of waters enter the ocean, that it repels its waves, and carries 
its own stream pure and unmixed to the distance of more than 40 leagues.^ 

This ch-cumstance is the more remarkable, as it is calculated, that from Obidos, 
4*00 miles in direct distance from its mouth, t^|e ground does not decline above four 
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tide rises and falls from 30 to 36 feet, at the mouth of ihh river, ac- 
cording to Texeira; and only IQ feef, according to others. Near the 
mouth, the bm e ri^s from 12 to 15 feet in height ; and the noise of this 
watery eruption^is heai d at the distsyice of six miles. This effect — called * 
pororoca by the n^ives— is chiefly observable atj^and towards Cape North, 
on the mouth of the ^rauari. 

There are so many islands below where the Maranon divides itself to 
form the great island of Islos des Joannes, 175 miles long by«125 broad, 
that the entrances or passes between them amount to 84 ; so tha^ it is 
exceedingly difficult to know the proper channel, ancf get into the main 
stream through these watery labyrinths. Everywhere, down iSs whole 
course, is this /nighty stream studded with islands j^very many of these 
are from 4 to 5 leagues in circumference, — not a few ef 10 or 20,— and 
the great island of Tupmambas exgeed^lOO leagues. MfUlt^if not the 
whole of these, are overflowed with Ae freshes and swells which come on 
with the periodical rains, and which are very gi’eat. During ther inunda- 
tions, an extensive tract of countiy, for several hundred miles, is over- 
flowed ; many of its numerous islands change their situations at this sea- 
son; others are formed by the new channels, which the river in its 
boundless impetuosity is wont to make for itself. 

Tlie banks of the Maranon are covered with immense and impene- 
trable woods, which afford a haunt to jaguars, bears, leopards, wild- 
boars, and an infinite variety of snakes and serpents. The river is deep 
at the very edge of the stream, without those sloping descents that 
characterize other streams ; and it swarms with alligators, even as far 
up as Jaen de Bracamoros, and the Guallago. It is also stored with 
an infinity of fish and amphibious animals ; amongst which the turtles are 
held in great esteem, and are reckoned the most delicious that are 
known. Land turtles also abound on all the adjacent shores ; and the 
lakes and marshes which everywhere skirt the ri^er swarm with fish 
during the periodical floods ; when the river falls, they remain in these 
as so many natural reservoirs, where they are caught with the utmost 
ease. 

From where the Maranon leaves the Andes to the sea, the vast coun- 
try washed by its waters contains neither stone, nor minerals, nor me- 
tals of any kind. For the space of two months that Condamine sailed 
down its stream, not the smallest eminence was to be seen, till he be- 
held, at a great distance, the mountains of Tumucurag, in Guiana, lim- 
ning east and west. 

As to the length of course of this noble river, as its course for moTe 
than one- third of its progress is from S.E. to N.W., it considerably ex- 
ceeds the whole breadth of South America, even where widest. Con- 
damine computed its navigation, from Jaen to the sea, at 1,000 marine 
leagues, or 3,000 geographical miles, equivalent to 3,460 British miles 
including the windings, on a direct line of 2,J45 British miles ; to 
which, if 420 be added for the course of the Tunguragua above Jaen, 
the direct length will be 2,565 British miles. But if the length be 
taken from the mouth of the Grand Para, o» river of Belem, to the 
junction of the Maranon and Tunguragua, the distance, not including 

feet ; and only 1,026 feet of descent from Jaen de Bracamoros, a direct distance of 1,860 
geographical, or 2,145 British miles from the mouth ; and at the falls of Rentema, at 
some distance above Jaen, the elevation of the ground is only 1,240 feet above the level 
of the sea. 
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the windings, is at least 1,840 British miles; and from that junction 
tQ, the source of the is 1,^60 ^ritish miles ; total, 3,100 British 
miles. If rto thfa be added the windings and sjnuos^ies of its navigable 
coui’se, from the innumerable islands with which its surface is studded, 
dbsolute course cannot be less tlian 5,000 £niles^ the countries 
watf^ed by its stream were peopled by industrious and commercial na- 
tiop^ ships of 500 tons might ascend it for upwards of 4,500 miles: a 
frigi^e of gome force might awaken, with its artillery, the echoes of the 
stiij^^ous Andes, and alarm those Vast upland deserts, which the early 
discoverers of Am*erica, viewing as far bpyond the din and stir of mortals, 
8t;^ed, ia the play of imagination, ‘ the wilderness of supreme repose.’ 
The extent of« inland navigation opened up into the iaj;erior of South 
America, by the Maranon and its innumerable tributaries, far exceeds even 
that of America, or of the Missouri with its numerous acfi^ssory 

sti'eams. More than one-half of this vast continent might enjoy all the 
^vantage! of a maritime shore, from the numberless mighty streams which 
sweU the vast volume of the Mai'anon ; any of which would fertilize the 
deserts of Africa, and spread commerce and civilization through a wide 
spread empire. By the Rio Negro a communication is opened with the 
Oroonoko, and the Carribbean sea from the Mm*anQn» (Guiana, begirt as 
it were on every side by connected streams and the ocean, resembles a vast 
continental island) : by the Tunguragua, with Quito and Guayaquil ; by 
the Apurimac, with Cusco ; by the Guallago, with Lima ; by the mighty 
Beni, with Potosi ; by the Madeira, with the Beni ; and with this latter, 
by the Yutay, Tefe, and Coari ; by the Madeira, Shingu, and Tocantin, 
with the Paraguay, Parana, and the Atlantic ; and by the Parinia and 
other navigable streams, with Spanish, British, and Dutch Guiana.^ 

The cultivation of the fine country situated to the east of the Andes, 
and the wealth and prosperity of the settlers, depends on the free naviga- 
tion of the Maranon. This liberty was denied by the Portuguese, who 
would not allow a Spanish vessel to go down the river below the Tefe, so 
tiiat all communication between the coast and the country on the eastern 

s The sources of the Guallaeo are only 4? or 5 leagues distant from those of the Tlio 
Huaura, which runs into the Pacific ocean. The river of Jauja, or the Mantaro, riNcs 
near the source of the Rio Kimac, or River of Lima. The height of the Cordillera, 
And the nature of the ground, render the execution of a canal impossible ; hut a com- 
modious road might be constructed from Lima across the intervening ridge to the 
Guallaga, which would facilitate the transport of goods to Burope. The gi eat streams 
of the Guallaga and the Apurimac would carry, in little more tnan six weeks, the pro- 
ductions of Peru to the mouth of the Maranon ; and, in three months, from Lima to 
Madrid : while a passage of four months is requisite to convey the same goods to the 
same point, in doubling Cape Horn. This new and striking route is thus illustrated. 
From Lima to Guanuco, on the Guallaga, 60 leagues, and eight days. From (juanuco 
to Playa Grande (tlys port), 80 leagues, four days’ voyage. To the Moyobamba river 
mouth, 111 leagues, seven days’ voyage. To Yurimaguas, 63 leagues, three days. To 
Laguna, at the junction of the Guallaga and Tunguragua, 40 leagues, a day and a 
night. From the mouth of the Guallaga to that of the Tefe, eight days, day and Tiight. 
From the Tefe to the mouth of the Maranon, 15 days, day and night : in all 46 days 
from Lima to the mouths of the Maranon: the remaining 45 days are allowed for the 
voyage to Spain and journey to Madrid. But in the ascent, 59 days are required from 
the Tefe to t^e Guallaga : of these, 26i days’ voyI^(e are required from Tefe to the 
port of Sapatinga, hve leagues above the mouth of the Yavari, and the last settlement 
of the Poirtuguese on the soqth of the Maranon and frontiers of Peru. Thirty-two 
days and a half are employed in ascending from Sapatinga to the mouth of the Gual- 
fSiga, the sailing distance being 334 leagues, or 703 geographical miles : namely, from 
Sapatinga to the mouth of the Napo, 312 miles ; from thence to the junction of the 
Maranon and Tunguragua, 180 miles; and from thence to the mouth of the Gnalla- 
ga, 210 miles; total, 7Q2 miles. Twenty-seven days are required to mount the Gual- 
Uga, from Laguna to Playa Grande; from this to Guanuco, overland, four days; and 
from thence to Lima, eight days : total, from the Tefe to Lima, 98 days. 
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lleclivity of the Andes, was carried on post. The territory watered by 
the Maranon and all its branches, ^s atdeast equal in extent to continental 
Europe, and doublS that*watered by the Missouri and its tributaries, being i 
2,500,000 squaifB miles^upoti the most moderate calculation, comprehend- 
ing the tract from^the 20® of S. lat. to the 2® and 3® of N. lat., and from 
the 47® of W. long, at the mouth of the Grand Para,^to Jaen, in 78® 30', 
or 31^ degrees of longitude. Its navigable course possesses these Advan- 
tages : it is never impeded with ice, as in the Upper Missouri,* — there are 
no moving sands nor sand-bars in its whole course^ — it is coiftinuous 
throughout the whole year, — aifd it has no shelving shores to render it 
dangerous to vessels. Besides these advantages peculiar to the ];|fer itself, 
so strong an easterly wind always blows up the stredtn frdm the Atlantic, 
that vMsels are evei^ carried by it against the stream, ^et, notwithstand- 
ing tkese advantages, the majestic Mai‘%non still rolls its alTighty course 
through regions unknown to civilizaflon and to fame ; where fair science 
has never dawned with cheenng rays, to dispel the gloom of saragism th^t 
broods on its shores ; and where no native historian or bard has ever arisen 
to immortalize its stream. The Mincio and die Scamander, though insig- 
nificant streams, are immortalized by the strains of a Homer and a Virgil, 
and are therefore interesting to classical readers. But the mighty Maranon 
excites no other emotions than merely those which arise from the considera- 
tion of its magnitude ; and no interesting associations, whether of poetry 
or politics, are connected with its name. The awful depth of its sun-ound- 
ing woods, and the teiTific gloom that broods over its ocean swell, are pro- 
bably the coevals of time ; and, notwithstanding the ingenious geometrical 
ratios of Mr Malthus, there is reason to fear they will, to the last, remain 
its compeers. 

The Rio de la PlalaT^ The far-famed Rio de la Plata^ or the River 
of Silver, holds the second rank in the list of South American streams. 
This mighty flood composed of the conjunct stream di the Paraguay^ the 
Parana, and the Uruguay, receives into its capacious bosom all the waters 
that flow from the eastern declivity of the Chilian Andes, or that descend 
from the southern, south-western, and western faces of the Brazilian moun- 
tains. Of these, the Paraguay seems to have the most airect course - 
tlie Parana is the largest stream, — while the Uruguay has the broadest 
channel. The Paraguay was long supposed to have its source in the lake 
of Xarayes ; but the remotest sources of the Paraguay are in the forbidden 
diamond district of Mato-Grosso, rising at a place called the Seven Lakes, 
in the Sierra de PaiTy, where the country streams form the great river of 
Tapajos. These sources are in 14® S. lat. 56^ W. long. There is a settle- 
ment in this district called Arrayat Diamantino, situated at the angle 
where the river of diamonds joins the river of gold, 3 «leagues below its 
confluence with the Paraguay. This Arrayat is 30 leagues N.W. of 
Cuyaba. Its waters, during their course among the sierras, have a harsh 
and saltish taste, though they are beautifully clear, ,and cover their banks 
with a strong incrustation, so that the tree roots on their margin look like 
rock work. Having received the Cipatuva, which is the most northern 
source of the Plata, the Cabacal, and the Jauru, at its confluence with 
this last river, falling into it from the N.W* in lat. 16®, and 300 miles 
direct distance from its source, it commences the boundary between the 
old vice-royalty of Rio de la Plata, and the Portuguese possessions ; all 
the tract S. from the Jauru, and £. from the Paraguay, belonging to the 
viceroyalty, — ^and the country to the W. of the Paraguay belonging to 
VI. c 
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Brazil as far down tbc stream as ©22® S. lat. In 16" 43', tlie Paraguay 
leaves the mountains, and enters the marsh of Xayrayes, so denominated 
> from an Indian tribe whom Cabeza de Vaca Vouncf' settled there, but 
which the Portuguese Paulists, who have freqiAently fraversed all this 
part of the interior, call the flooded savannahs. In S. ®lat. 17“ 50', it re- 
ceives the river Quyaha^ from the N.E., 96 leagues below the city 
of Cilyaba, a stream almost equal to itself in magnitude, and rising in 
the Brazilian mountains. Its courae is constantly from N. to S. ; and 
though^’ its channel is in some places rather narrow, it is not inter- 
rupted by reefs or other obstacles, and is navigable for small craft to 
the 18tlt ^degree of S. lat. Eighteen miles below the city of Assump- 
tion, it receives tho^ first mouth of the Pilcomayo; and 30 miles be- 
low that, it receites the second mouth of the same stream. In^. lat. 
27®, it receive the Rw VermeyQ,; aicd in S. lat. 27“ 27', and W?“long. 
58“ 65', it joino the Pasana, after ii^ich the united stream is called the 
X^a Plata, c From the source to this junction, the direct course of the Par- 
aguay is 1050 British miles. It swells periodically during the season of 
the tropical rains,— its incr^se commencing about the end of February, 
and continuing to the end of June. Its waters then begin to decrease, and 
in the course of about four months they again fall down to their ordinary 
level. By the abundant and accumulated rains which fall from November 
to February, in the mountains to the northward, the Paraguay is so 
swelled, that its waters ovei'flow its banks, and spreading themselves on 
all sides of the flat country, form the marsh of Xarayes, the length of 
which, although varied in proportion to the quantity of rain which falls, 
may in general be stated at 330 miles, by 120 in breadth. The inunda- 
tions are at their height in June, "when the marsh may be navigated by 
boats and small craft. The channel of the Paraguay is to be sought, at 
that season, among the floating islands of shrubs and trees which serve to 
block it up. The Indians inhabiting this marshy spot do not, like their 
aquatic brethren of the Oroonoko, nestle among the trees during the inun- 
dation, but have large canoes ready at its commencement, and every 
family commits itself in one of these arks to the waters of the flood. They 
live about three months in this manner, finding store of food by going to 
the high grounds as the inundation rises, and slaughtering the animals who 
have retreated there; when the waters have returned to their channel, 
they go back to their wonted abodes, set up their houses again, and dance 
through the season of fine weather as those who have no need to care for 


the morrow. So many fish are left behind by the flood, that, while the 
eajth is drying, the atmosphere is pestilential both to natives and strangers. 
Opposite Assumption, where the Paraguay is only 1420 feet broad, the 
chevalier de Azara calculated that 42,469,4884 cubical French feet passed 
^ery hour at an average, or 707,991 French feet per minute, and 11,800 
French feet per second, or rather more than one-seventh of the quantity 
discharged by the Ganges during the dry season. He calculated the 
quantity of water which flowed into the river in the lower part of its 
couree, before 4t is jomed by the Parana, to be donble that contained in 
the Ehro, the largest river in Spain. 

.« * L® between the sources of the ParaRnnv 

alid the Toqantins, the great nver Parana is formed by the accumutated 
waters of several extensive valleys. Vrom the N.E. it receives the waters 
of an ex ensive valley, in S. lat. 1S«; bounded on the N.W. by a dividing 
ndge, wlpch separates it from one of the branches of the Araguaya- and 
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^ the £. by another, dividing it from pne of the tributaries of the Rio 
Francisco. Its eastern branch, called toe Rio rises in the pro- 

vince of Minas Geities, sft the western foot of the Brazilian ranges, in S. 
lat. 22% and in tbe viciiyty of St John del Rey ; and mnning to the N.W. 
joins the noith-eastern branch, in lat. 20" 31', and W^long. of Greenwich 
49", after a courae of* 500 miles. From thence, its coui'se is generally 
S.W.. to its junction with the Paraguay, and more than 900 ndles in 
direct distance, receiving in its progress a vast number of pow^ful streams 
from the east, as the Teite^ or Anhenbi^ the Paranapa%ema^ the Yba^y and 
the Iguaztty or the gi*eat water, called also Rio Grande de Curituba. The 
Parana is both the longer and the larger stream, being two miles b^ciid at the 
junction, while«the Paraguay is only a mile broad, k is much more rapid 
in its course than the Paraguay, as it runs h’om steeper descents ; but 
owin^to the depth and breadth of* its i^hannel, it seldoim^oiirerflows its 
banks. It has many islands in its chSnnel, which are all covered in the pe- 
riodical inundations. Although cairying a volume of water much supe- 
rior to the Paraguay, it is not navigable throughout its whole extent, 
being interrupted by cataracts and rapids. • The grand cataract of the 
Parana is in S. lat. 24", not far from the ruined town of Guayra ; and 
belov/ it is a senes of rapids for 12 successive leagues, amidst rocks of 
tremendous and singular forms. A little above the cataract, according to 
Father Techo, the Parana is two leagues broad, while at the cataract itself 
it is not a stone s throw in breadth. 

The OroonokoT} As the third great river of South America, we must 
next enumerate the Oroonoko, which absorbs all the streams that water 
the Caraccas, and the eastern part of New Granada, with the exception of 
the coast rivers. As no European has ever yet visited its source it is 
impossible to fix it with precision. According to La Cruz’s map of South 
America — the best that has yet been published— the Oroonoko rises in a 
small lake, called Ipava, in N. lat. 5" 5', W. long. 94" 30' ; and running 
first a southerly course, winds round the base of the circular range of the 
Mei mountains ; and then running S.£. is said by La Cruz, to receive a 
branch of the Parima^ or White river^ through a gorge of the mountains, 
just before its entrance into the lake of the same name. Others, repre- 
sent it as separated in its whole coarse from both the river and lake of 
Parima ; which latter opinion seems more probable, from the configuration 
of the mountains that separate the Parima from the Oroonoko. It then 
turns to the W. after receiving a vast number of large and tributary 
streams from the mountains of Mei and Tuguraaca. Not far below 
Esmeraldas— the uppermost Spanish mission on the stream— it sends oS a 
very large and powerful branch, called the Cassiquiari, to the Rio Negro, 
a tributary of the Maranon, thus connecting this last with the Oroonoko. 
After receiving the Guaviaii from the E. in 4® N. lat. and 67" 30' W. long, 
the Oroonoko turns to the N. and then to the N.E., receiving in its fur- 
ther progress the large streams of the Meta and the Aptire, In its faither 
progress N.E. it receives the CaurUy at Cividad Real ; and 200 British 
miles below Cividad Real, it receives the Caioni froin the S., after a wind- 
ing course of four hundred miles. Below Vet^ Guiana, or Old Guiana, 
the river forms an extensive delta, watered by innumerable channels, ^d 
extending 180 British miles itt length by 120 in breadth. The mouths of 
this vast Btraam afe above 50 in number, seven of which are navigable for 
large vessels ; but the chief mouth — ^which is the most southern, and in 
tlu* direct course of the river— is called Bocca Grande^ or «the Great 
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Mouthy and the SerpenCs 18 miles in breadth. The moutns 

of the stream ar% of difficult navigation, and require expert pilotage. Next 
to the majestic Maranon, the Oroonoko is perhhps t\ie largest stream in 
che world, with respect to depth smd breadth. • Humboldt, who sailed 
dowti the stream from Esmei-aldas to the sea, found the breadth, at GOO 
niiles up the river, to be from three to three and % half miles, and the 
depth* 717 feet, without islands. At St Thome, the breadth is 3,500 toises, 
or 4 miles^'and 1265 feet, but there is a small island in the midst of the 
stream^ Its depth at the same place, is 65 fathoms, or 390 feet, in the month 
of March, when the river is at the lowesrc. The rise of the annual inunda- 
tion is 78. feet, which of course gives a depth of 468 feet in September, in 
a stream then ^xce€^ing four and a quarter miles in breadth, without 
islands. At Angbstura, where the river is narrowest, but about a mile 
and a halfm<^oss, the rise is 120 feetr The tide, which is very strbng at 
the mouths of *the river, experiences so many subdivisions from the num- 
ber of channels it entera, that it is scarce perceptible at St Thome, 360 
miles up by the windings of the stream, and then only in the summer, 
and when the wind is from "the sea. The inundations of the Oroonoko 


commence in April, and finish with the month of August. The Oroo- 
noko remains all the month of September with the same quantity of addi- 
tional water, which it has acquired in the five preceding months^; it is 
then that the river appears in all its grandeur. The whole flat country is 
one continuous sheet of water, from 20 to 30 leagues broad, for 600 miles 
distance from E. to W. ; and the rise is perceptible at 1050 miles from its 
mouth, increasing as it approaches the sea. The inundation is not every 
year equal, but the difference never exceeds six feet. The approach of 
the rains which swell the Oroonoko and all its tributary floods, are an- 
nounced by the cries and frightful shrieks of the larger apes ; while the 
cayman and the boa, long concealed in a torpid state under the hardened 
mud, now burst with sudden and tremendous noise from their caverns. 
During the inundation of the delta, when the numerous islands inhabited 
by the Guarinos are completely submerged, these Indians nestle among 
the tops of the fan-leaved palms, in extended hammocks, constructed with 
netting made from the fibres of the leaves, and lined partly with mud. 
On these pensile or hanging and humid floors, the women light their 
fires, and cook their vegetable diet. The tree to which each family is 
attached, furnishes its sole subsistence. The pith of the fan-leaved palm 
resembling sago, is formed into tbio cakes ; and its scaly fruits, in the 
different stages of their progress, afford some vaiiety of excellent food, 
la October, the inundation commences its decline, and the plains are 
insensibly abandoned by the waters, which return to their ancient bed. 
Multitudes of rooks and islands display themselves in the bosom of the 
river ; and by the end of February, the Oroonoko is at its lowest state, 
which' continues to the beginning of April. The direct course of the 


Oroonoko does not expeed 1200. British miles ; but if its extraordinary 
windings be included, the length of its course will be doubled, and the 
quantity of surface drained by its confluent streams may be estimated at 
400,000 square miles. ^ 

There are sereral cataracts on the Oroonoko, amongst which M. <Ie 
Humboldt has dtstingnished- those of Maypure and Ature. Neither of 
them IS of mjr grrat elevation, and both owe their existence to an archi- 
pelago of htt e wlands and rocks. These rapids, or rmdaU, as the 
bpamards. call them, present an extremely picturesque appearance. 
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Vhen the traveller descends from the yillage of Maypures to 'the brink 
of the river, after clearing the rock of JVfenimi he enjoys p truly astonish- 
ing prospect. At once a Sheet of foam stretches out before him to fully a 
mile in extent. Masses 9f rock, of an iron black colour, rear their rugged 
fronts, like towers, ftut of this misty cloud. Every island, every rock is 
ornamented with luxuriant trees, closely grouped together. A thick 
smoke constantly hangs suspended over the water ; and through this foggy 
vapour, which rises from the foam, shoot up the tops of lofty pidm trees. 
As soon as the burning rays of the setting sun mingle^ with this liumid 
cloud, the optical phenomena which are produced, actuadly give an air of 
enchantment to the scene. The coloured arches successively appear and 
disappear, and their image incessantly hovers before the eye at the mercy 
of the Wnd. During^ the long season of the rains, the murmuring waters 
have accumulated little islands of vegetobla earth round the il^ed rocks. 
Adorned with the Drosera, and Mimosa^ with its foliage oFsQver white, 
and a multitude of other plants, these form beds of flowers in the midst of 
frowning rocks.” 

The communication,” says Malte Brun, " which exists between the 
Oroonoko and the Amazon constitute one of the most astonishing pheno- 
mena cf physical geography. The Portuguese made this fact known to 
the worid above fifty years ago ; but the systematic geographies leagued 
together to prove that such conjunctions of rivers were impossible. In the 
present day we no longer stand in need of either analogies or critical rea- 
soning. M. de Humboldt has navigated both these rivers, and has ex- 
amined this singular arrangement of the land.^ It is now certain that the 
Oroonoko and the Rio Negro flow along a plateau, which, at this part, 
has no actual declivity ; a valley then occurs ; their waters flow into it, and 
they are united, and thus form the celebrated Cassiquiai'e, by means of which 
MM. Humboldt and Bonpland passed from the Rio Negro into the 
Oroonoko. It is believed that there are still other communications between 
the Rio Negro and the different tributary streams of the Amazon. The 
lake Parima, if it have only a temporary existence, may very possibly 
empty itself both by the Oroonoko and by the White River or Parima, 
which flows into the Amazon.” 

Climate and Temperature.'] “ The three zones of temperatui*e 
which originate in America,” says Malte Brun, “ form the enormous 
difference of level between the various regions, cannot by any means be 
compared with the zones which result from a difference of latitude. The 
agreeable, the salutary vicissitudes of the seasons are wanting in those 
regions that are here distinguished by the denominations of frigid^ 
perate^ hot or torrid. In the frigid zone it is not the intensity but the 
continuance of the cold, — ^the absence of all vivid heat, — ^the constant 
humidity of a foggy atmosphere, — ^that arrest the growth of the great 
vegetable productions, and, in man, perpetuate those diseases that arise 
from checked perspiration. The hot zone of these places does not expe- 
rience excessive heat ; but it is a continuance of the heat, together witJi 
exhalations from a marshy soil, and the miasmata of an immense mass of 
vegetable putrefaction, added to the effects of ap extreme humidity, that 
produces fevers of a more or loss destructive nature, and spreads through 
the whole animal and vegetable world the agitation of an exubenmt but 
deranged vital principle. The temperate aone, by 
moderate and constant warmth, like that of a hot-house, cxc 
its limits both the animals and vegetables that delight m the extremes of 
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heat and cold, and produces its own peculiar plants, winch can nei ev 
grow above its limits, nor descend below them. Its tempeiatuie, w nc 
does not brace Ibe constitution of its constant iSihabitants, acts li e spnrig 
on the diseases of the hot regions, and like suminer on |hose of the lozen 
regions. A<;;cordingly, a mere journey from the summit of the Andes to 
the level of the sea, or vice versa, proves an important medical agent, 
whioh is sufBcient to produce the most astonishing changes in the human 
body. But, living constantly in either one or the other of these zones 
must«nervate bojh the mind and the body by its monotonous tranquillity. 
The summer, the spring, and the winter are here seated on three distinct 
thrones, which they never quit, and are constantly sunounded by the 
attributes of their power. • 

<< Vegetation presents a greater number of gracilptions, of which it be- 
comes necjwary to point out t^je principal. From the shores oNthe sea 
to the hei^t jof 1083 yai*ds, we nihet with magnificent palms, the Musa 
HeMcouia, the Theophrasta, the most odoriferous lilies, the balsam of 
Tolu, and the cinchona of Carony. The large flowered jessamine, and the 
Datura arhorea, exhale at niglit their delicious perfume round the city of 
Lima, and, placed in the hair of the ladies, acquire an additional charm by 
heightening the graces of female loveliness. On the arid shores of the 
ocean, under the shade of the cocoa nut tree, the Mangrove springs, with 
the^ cactus, and various saline plants, and amongst others, the Scsmium 
portulacastrum. A single variety of the palm, the Ccroxylon andicola. 
has separated itself from the rest of its family, to inhabit the heights of 
the Cordillera, at from 5,4?00 to 8,700 feet of elevation. 

Above the region of the palm commences that of the arborescent fern, 
and of the Chinchona, or cinchona. The former no longer grows at 4,800 
feet, while the latter stops at 8,700. The febrifuge substance, which ren- 
ders the bark of the cinchona so precious, is met with in several trees of 
a different species,, some of which grow at a very low elevation, even on 
the sea shore ; but as the true cinchona does not grow lower down than at 
a height of 2,118 feet, it has not been able to pass the isthmus of Panama. 
In the temperate region of the cinchona grow some of the lily tribe ; for 
example, the Cypura and the Sisyrinchium ; the Melastoma, with large 
violet-coloured flowers ; the Passion-flower tree, as lofty as our northern 
oak ; the Thibnudia, the Fuchisia, and Alstcemeria, of singular beauty. 
It is there that majestically arise the Macrocnemtm, the Lysianthus, and 
the various Cuciillarias, The ground is covered, in moist places, with 
mosses that are always green, and sometimes form an under verdure of as 
great beauty as those of Scandinavia or England. The ravines conceal 
the Giinera, Dorstenia, Oxalis, and a multitude of unknown Arums, 
At about 1,032, feet of elevation we meet with the Porlieria, which 
marks the hygrometrical state of the air ; the Citrosma, with odoriferous 
leaves, and fruit ; and numerous species of Symplocos, Beyond the 
height of 2,392 yards the coldness of the air renders the Mimosas less 
sensitive, and their Ibaves no longer close on being touched. From the 
height of 2,668, and especially of 3,078 yards, the Accena, Dichondra, 
the Hydrocotyles, Nerteria, and AlchemiUa, form a very thick and verdant 
turf. The Muiisia climbs up the loftiest trees. The oaks do not com- 
mence in the equatorial regions at a lower elevation than 1,842 yards. 
These trees alone someUmes present, under the equator, the appearance 
of spring ; for they lose all their leaves, and others sprout out, the young 
verdure of which is mingled with that of the Epidendrum, which grows 
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onVhoir branches. In the region of th« equator, the great trees, timse 
of which the trunk ijeasures more than* 10 or 15 fathoms, do not rise 
beyond the level of 2,925 yards. From the level of the valley of Quito 
the trees are smaller, an d« their heighf is not to be compared with that 
which the same species attain in the more temperate climates. At 3,600 
yards almost the whole •V’egetation of trees entirely disappears; but at^this 
elevation the shrubs become so much the more common. This is* the 
region of the Berberts Duranta, and Barnadesia. These plants charac- 
terise the vegetation of the plateaus of Pasto and Quito, that of ^ahta 
Fe is distinguished by the Polymhia and the Datura arborea. The soil 
is covered with a multitude of calceolarias, the golden coloured carol! o of 
which enamel the verdure of the turf in a beautiful manner.^ Higher up, 
on the si^mmit of the Cordillera, from an elevation of 5,7160 to 6,800 feet, 
we finif'the region of the Wintera iftijd die Escallonia. T^b’cold but 
always humid climate of these heights, called by ‘the natives Paramos^ 
produces shrubs, of which the trunks, short and stunted, divi(?e into an> 
infinite number of branches, covered with coriaceous leaves of a shining 
verdure. Some trees of the orange cinchona, the Ernbothrhnn, and 
Melastoma, with violet and almost purple-coloured flowers, gi*ow at this 
elevation. The ALstonia, the leaf of which, when dry, yields a salutary 
tea, the**Grenadian wintera^ and the Escallonia tiihary which extends its 
branches in the shape of a parasol, form wide spread groups. 

“ A broad zone, from 6,000 to 12,600 feet, presents us with the region 
of alpine plants, that, namely, of the Stcehlinay the Gentians y and the 
^ Espeletia jrailexouy the velvet leaves of which often serve as a shelter to 
unfortunate Indians who have been benighted in these regions. The turf 
is adorned with the Dwarf loheliay the Sida of Pichincha, the ranunculus 
of Gusman, the gentian of Quito, besides many other new species. At 
the height of 12,600 feet the Alpine plants are succeeded by the grasses, 
the region of which extends 1,800 or 2,400 feet higher. The Jarava, 
Stipa, and many other new species of the Panicum, Agrostis, Avena, and 
Dactplis, cover the gi-ound. At a distance it has the appearanc;e of a 
gilded carpet, and, by the natives of the country, is called PajouaL 
Snow occasionally falls in this region of the grasses. At the height of 
18,225 feet, the phaenogamous plants entirely disappear. From this 
boundary to that of perpetual snow, only the lichens cover the rocks. 
Some of these plants appear to gi’ow even under eternal ice. 

“ The uncultivated plants are met with in zones that are neither so 
narrow nor so rigorously defined. In the region of the palms, the natives 
cultivate the banana, jatropha, maize, and cocoa. Europeans have intro»- 
duced the sugar-cane and indigo plant. After passing the level of 3,100 
feet, all these plants become rare, and only prosper in particular situations. 
It is thus that the sugar-cane grows even at the height of 7,500 feet. 
Coffee and cotton extend across both of these regions. The cultivation of 
wheat commences at 3,000 feet ; but its growth is not completely estab- 
lished lower than 1,500 feet above this line. Barley is the most vigorous, 
from a height of 4,800 to 6,000 feet. One year with another it produces 
25 or 30 grains for 1. Above 5,400 feet the fniit of the banana does not 
easily ripen ; but the plant is still met with, although in a feeble condi- 
tion, 2,400 feet higher. The region comprehended between 4,920 and 
5,160 feet is also the one which principally abounds with the cocoa, or 
Erythroxylum Periivianuniy a few leaves of which, mixed with quicklime, 
su])port the Peruvian Indian in his longest journeys through the Cordillera. 
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It is.at the elevation of 6,000 anil 9,000 feet that 

and the various^ains of Europe*are principally cultmte , 

which is greatly favoured by the extensive plafeaus that >n the Co - 

dillera of the Andes, the soil of which beinp^ooth, »d requ ring lude 

labour, resembles the bottom of ancient lakes. Af the leig t 
or 10,200 feet, frost and hail often destroy the wops of ^ ‘ . 

com* is scarcely any longer cultivated above th^e elevation of 7,200 ket 
1,000 fed! higher and the potato is produced; but it ceases at 12,600 teet. 
Atr about 10,200 feet barley no longer grows, and rye only « sown 
although even this grain suffers from a \vant of heat. Above 11, e 
all culfure and gardening cease; and man dwells in the midst of numerous 
flocks of lamaS, shd^, and oxen, which, wandering from* each other, are 

sometimes lost iif the region of perpetual snow. • v V ^ i 

Animak,^ingdom.J^ The fello^ng very chai-acteristic outhn^of the 
procession dti animated beings which fill up the space, and enliven the 
^depths'oR a tropical forest, extracted from Caedeleughs travels, will give 
the reader a lively idea of the animal-species in South America : “ I he 
naturalist, who is here for Ihe first time, does not know whether he shall 
most admire the forms, hues, or voices of the animals. Except at noon, 
when all living creatures in the torrid zone seek shade, and repose and 
when a solemn silence is diffused over the scene, illumined by the dazzling 


beams of the sun, every hour of the day calls into action another race of 
animals. The morning is ushered in by the howling of the monkeys, the 
high and deep notes of the tree-frogs and toads, the monotonous chirp of 
the grasshoppers and locusts. When the rising sun has dispelled the 
mists which preceded it, all creatures rejoice in the return of day. The 
wasps leave their long nests, which hang down from the brandies : tho 
ants issue from their dwellings curiously built of clay, with which they 
cover the trees, and commence their joumeys on the paths they have made 
for themselves, as fe done also by the termites, which cast up the earth 
high and far around, llie gayest butterflies, rivalling in splendour tho 
colours of the rainbow, especially numerous Hesperice, flutter from flower 
to flower, or seek their food on the roads, or collected in separate com- 


panies, on the sunny sandbanks of the cool streams. The blue shining 
Menelaus, Nestor, Adofiis, Laertes, the bluish, white Idea, and the large 


Eurylochus with its ocellated wings, hover like birds between the green 
bushes in the moist valleys. The Feronia, with rustling wings, flies 
rapidly from tree to tree, while the owl, the largest of the moth kind, sits 
immoveably on the trunk, with outspread wings, awaiting the approach of 
evening. Myriads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in the air, and 
sparkle like jewels on the fresh green of the leaves, or on the odorous 
flowers. — Meantime agile lizards, remarkable for their form, size, and 
brilliant colours, dark-coloured poisonous or harmless serpents, which ex- 
ceed in splendour the enamel of the flowers, glide out from between the 
leaves, the hollows of, trees, and holes in the gi'ound, and, creeping up the 
Btjems, bask in the sun, and lie in wait for insects or birds. From this 
moment all is life and activity. Squirrels, troops of gregarious monkeys, 
issue inquisitively from tjie interior of the woods to the plantations, and 
leap, whistling and chattering from tree to tree. Gallinaceous jaciis, 
hoccos, and pigeons, leave the branches, and wander about on the moist 
ground in the woods. Other birds, of the most singular fonns, and of the 
most superb plumage, flutter singly, or in companies, through the fragrant 
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. l^sles. The green, blue, or red parrots, assemble on the tops of the 
tr^es, or flying towwds the plantations and island, fill tljjs air with their 
screams. The toucAn, setting on the extreme branches, rattles with his 
' large hollow bill^ and ii^ loud plaintive notes calls for rain. The busy 
orioles creep out •f their long, pendent, bag-shaped nests, to visit the 
orange trees, and theia sentinels. announce with a loud screaming cry, the 
approach of man. The flycatchers, sitting aloof, watching for insects,* dart 
from the trees and shrubs, and with rapid flight catch the hovering mene- 
laus, or the shining flies, as they buzz by. Meantime, the amorous thrush, 
concealed in a thicket, pours forth* her joy in a strain of beautiful melody; 
the chattering manikins, calling from the close bushes, sometiiueh here, 
sometimes there, in the full tones of the nightingale, sflnuse* themselves in 
misleading the huntai-s ; and the wood-pecker makes iflie distant forests 
resounii while he picks the hark fronpthe 4rees. Above all ^^e strange 
voices, the. metallic tones of the urapoiiga sound from the fl^hest trees, 
resembling the strokes of the hammer on the anvil, which, &p*pearing^ 
nearer or more remote according to the position of the songster, fill the 
wanderer with astonishment. While thus every living creature, by its 
actions and voice, greets the splendour of the day, the delicate humming 
birds, rivalling in beauty and lustre, diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires, 
hover ipound the brightest flowei*s. When the sun goes down, most of the 
animals retire to rest ; only the slender deer, the shy peccari, the timid 
agouti, and the tapir, still graze around ; the naaua and the opossum, the 
cunning animals of the feline race, steal through the obscurity of the wood 
watching for prey, till at last the howling monkeys, the sloth, with a cry 
as of one in distress, the croaking of frogs, and the chirping grasshoppers, 
with their monotonous note, conclude the day ; the cries of the macuc, 
the capuiera, the goat-sucker, and the bass tones of the bull-frog, announce 
the approach of night. Myriads of luminous beetles now begin to fly 
about like ignes fntui, and the blood-sucking bats hover like phantoms in 
the profound darkness of the night.” 

‘‘ In the interior part o^ the New Continent,” says Humboldt, “ we 
almost accustomed ourselves to regard men as not being essential to the 
order of nature. The earth is loaded with plants, and nothing impedes 
their developement. An immense layer of free mould manifests the uninter- 
rupted action of organic powers. The crocodiles and the boas are masters 
of the river ; the jaguar, the peccari, the dantc, and the monkeys traverse 
the forest without fear, and without danger ; there they dwell as in an 
ancient inheritance. This aspect of animated nature, in which man is 
nothing, has something in it strange and sad. To this we reconcile our-' 
selves with difficulty on the ocean, and amid the sands of, Africa ; though 
in these scenes, where nothing recalls to mind our fields, our woods, and 
our streams, we are less astonished at the vast solitude through which we 
pass. Here, in a fertile country adoiTied with eternal verdure, we seek in 
vain the traces of the power of man ; we seem to be transported into a 
world different from that which gave us birth. These impressions are so 
much the more powerful, in proportion as they are of longer duration. A 
soldier, who had spent his whole life in the missidns of the Upper Oroo- 
noko, slept with us on the bank of the river. He was an intelligent man, ’ 
who, during a calm and serene night, pressed me with questions on the 
magnitude of the stars, on the inhabitants of the moon, on a thousand 
subjects of which I was as ignorant as himself. Being unable by my 

VI. D 
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answers* to satisfy his curlosltyi he said to me in a firm tone> ^ 
respect to men,^l believe there are no*more above, than you would have 
found, if you bad gone by land from Javita to Oassiqliaire. 1 think I see 
in the stars, as here, a plain covered with grass, and a forest traversed by a 
river/ In citing these* words, I paint tj^e impressien produced by the 
monotonous aspect of those solitary regions/’ 
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Boundaries and Extent7\ The republic of Colombia, composed of those 
districts which, while under Spanish domination, were known Jby the 
names of New Granaduy and CaraccaSy is situated^between 12® 25' N. 
lat. and 6® 15' S. lat. It is bounded by the Caribbean sea, from Punta 
Caretano the Morotco and Pamarous rivers, on the S.; ogjhe E. and 
S.E. by British, Dutch, and FrencfiiGulana ; on the S. ha^ortuguese 
Guiana and by the Pacific ocean, and the Great *bay of ralama, on the 
W. ; by the viceroyalty of Peru, from which it is divided by a line drawn* 
S. E. from the river Tumbez, in S. lat- 3® 30', across the Andes, till it 
strikes the Tunguragua, in 6® S, lat. a little to the south of Jaen de Bra- 

camoros; thence, N.E. along this stream, as far as An^der* 

oass where the Tungui-agua issues from the western face of the Andes , 
"trconfluelce'^th the Apunnjac or Maranon end ^ 
mighty stream to the western mouth of the Yapnra. m . . 

forms its boundary on the W. along an extent of 11 f 
The extent of its coasts on the Caribbean sea exceeds 1000 miles. 

total superficies probably amounts to 1,000,000 ggi^ely 

The territory of this republic 

divided into 7, 10, and 12 departments. These departments are nn 
equally subdivided into provinces; the “epart- 

cltons into parishes. The following table the ®*‘2aUy (we 

mental divisions, with their capitals, and the population 7 ( 

not say accurately) returned in 1820: 

PopulaiiGn of the departments. 
80,000 
195,000 


‘ HepatVmnis. 

* Apure, 

Ascay, 

Boyaca, 

Caeca, 

Cundiiiamarca, 

Bquateur, 

Guyaquil, 

Magd^ene, 

Orenoque, 

Panama, . 

» Sulia, 

♦ Venezuela, 


Capitals. 

Variiias, 

Cuenca, . 

Tunja, 

Popayan, 

Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Qmto, 

Guyaquil, 

Carthageiia, 

Cumana, 

Panama, 
Maracaybo, • 
Caraccas, 


4l4s000 

193.000 

371.000 

278.000 
90,000 

339.000 

174.000 
80,000 

16*2,000 
, 360,000 

2.756,000 


The dep«tm.ntsmwW«hw. have prefixed » asterisk formerly composed the cap- 

tainship of Caraccas. 

* As the eeography of the interior of this vast j^^'^ti^^omroencea '>**ween 

top^iWe'fStryth je^cy *n*sSh 

Portuguese and Spanish Guiana and ^ boundary , 

the eqSator was usuaUy p,5.e?^ thdr settlements up i 

aud Portuguese Guiana, N fat if, therefore, a line be 

to the vicinity of San north to another on in 

vresent the real southern houndai-y between 
Caraccas and Portuguese Guiana. 
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CHAP. L— HISTORY. 

c 

The earlier history of this part of Spanish America pr^ents few events 
of sufficient importance to attmct the attention of general readers. An 
attempt was made by the Scots to establish a settlement on the isthmus of 
Darifen, in 1698 ; which, had it not been thwarted and ruined by the 
mean and 'selfish policy of a few monied monopolists, might ultimately 
have i^roved of vast advantage, political and commercial, to Great Britain. 
Paterson j a Scots clergyman, was the author of this ill-fated project, which 
was pafrenised by Fletcher of Salton, and adopted through his influence 
by the Scottish mifTistry. In a short time near a million sterling was 
subscribed in England, Scotland, and Holland ; of which sum £4jp0.000 
was raised^ Scotland alone, becng ^le-half of the cash then in thVking- 
dom. Twoib^peditione, amounting together to 2,500 men, successively 
sailed frofia Leith for the projected settlement ; but, before the second 
expedition arrived, the first adventurers had either died, or left the new 
settlement in despair in consequence of orders issued by the English and 
Dutch governments to their respective colonies, prohibiting them from all 
correspondence with the Scotch colony ; cut off from all supplies, — inter- 
dicted all communication with the West Indies or British America*- -and 
besieged by the Spaniards both by sea and land, — this ill-fated colony 
was obliged to capitulate to the enemy. 

From the time of the conquest and settlement of Caraccas, down to the 
commencement of the present century, the annals of this country present 
nothing of importance but the occasional inroads of the fierce and inhu- 
man buccaneers, so celebrated in the history of crime. Like the rest of 
the Spanish colonies, dissatisfaction had long been rooted in the minds of 
the Caraquiuian colonists. This feeling was strengthened and confirmed 
by the successful example of the British colonies in North America ; and 
in 1797 the fiame had nearly burst forth with irresistible violence. Don 
Josef Espana, a rich merchant of Caraccas, and Don ManneV Wa\, an 
officer of engineers residing at Guayra, conceived the bold design of esta- 
blishing the independence of Venezuela, and uniting to it the provinces of 
Cumana, Maracaibo, Varinas, and Guiana, under the name of the United 
States of South America ; but the confederates were arrested before the 
general insurrection could take .place. Espana, brought to the scaffold, 
^ed with Roman firmness ; and Wal finished his existence in the isle of 
Jrimdad. A few years after this, Miranda, a native of Caraccas, and 
who, like Kosciusko and La Fayette, had served in the independent array 
during the American war, and afterwards in the French army, landed in 
VenezuMa with a handful of adventurers whom he had picked up in the 
United States. His means were however so inadequate, and his measures 
TO injudicious, that not a man joined him; and after taking possession of 
Coro, be found it neceswry in a few days to re-embark, leaving part of his 
followers, who had Mien mto the hands of the Spaniards, to suffer as 
mrates, without making a single effort to liberate theta, or to mitigate their 
jate. _ 

The TOloBj^maihed in peace, though srill'diasatiBfied, lentil the mo- 
ment whTO Spw tm invaded by Bonaparte, when insurrection beiran 
apm to show itself in the Caraccas. No sooner had the news arrived 
there, oS, the overthrow of the Spanish armies, the fall of Seville, and the 
retreat of the junta to the Isle of Leon, than the disaffected party, having 
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. previously gained ovej the military, seized the governor, ErnpaAin, as he 
w^s entering the catlredral to celebrate mass, on holy Thursday, the l9th 
of April, 1811, — fofced 4iim to the consistory, where tUe council were 
assembled,— and ^there compelled him to resign his government. The 
governor and the o%her members of the adrninisl^tion were then sent to 
the coast, and shipped off. A supreme junta was immediately formed, 
which began its career by decrees and proclamations, — took off the alca- 
vala from all ai-ticles of food, or of the first necessity, — exempted the 
Indians from the capitation tax, — ^threw open the prisons, — and bribed 
the military by promising them double pay. At Barcelona, all opposition 
to the revolution was instantly crushed. This example was followed 
through the greater part of the captaincy ; Coro, ddaraoeibo, Valencia, 
and Giuana, being tlm only parts which dissented. Commissioners were 
immediately sent after these proceedings tc^ England and the Udij^d States. 
The regency of Cadiz, as soon as th^ were inforpied of tlfl^ conduct of 
the Junta, declared the Caraccas in a state of rebellion, ordered# its ports, 
to be blockaded, and sent over a deputy to attempt to pacify the insur- 
gents ; but he was not suffered to land, and hi^ proposals of reconciliation 
with the mother-country were contemptuously rejected. Tlie junta, who 
had entitled themselves the supreme conservative junta of Venezuela, en- 
couraged by a letter from Miranda advising them to have no connexion 
with Spain, and to take the whole government into their own hands, im- 
mediately invited that adventurer to join their cause, and erased all the 
records of former proceedings against him. A congress was next sum- 
moned from all the provinces of the captaincy, to which Miranda was re- 
turned a deputy. This congress assembled on the Ist of July, 1811, and 
their first act was a solemn renunciation of allegiance to Ferdinand Vil. 
As soon as this manifesto was published, many individuals who held pub- 
lic offices resigned them, — others retired from the country, — while the 
Spaniards and Canarians formed conspiracies against tile new government. 
A new constitution was next formed by the congress ; among the chief 
articles of which were, the abolition of torture, — provision for a trial by 
jury, — the prohibition of the slave-trade, — a non-toleration of every reli- 
gion but the Roman Catholic, which was declared to be the sole and ex- 
clusive code of religious faith to the whole community, — and the investi- 
ture of the legislative and executive functions in the hands of three 
magistrates, who were to hold their power for four years. The proceed- 
ings of the congress were, however, disturbed by the interference of 
what was denominated a patriotic society, founded in the city of Caraccas, 
six months after the arrival of Miranda, who was declared its president: 
This society— like its prototype the Jacobin club in Paris — met regularly 
to discuss political subjects. Several Frenchmen were members of it, and 
deputations from it regularly appeared before the bar of the congress, and 
pronounced philippics against the British as tyrants of the sea. In the 
meantime, notwithstanding the death and decapitation of most of the 
loyalists who had prematurely ventured to conspire against the new order 
of things, several parte^of the captaincy still adhered to the mother- 
country. Against these, an armed force was sent, under the marquis del 
Toro ; the royalists of Coro beat him back with considerable loss ; anA 
on the side of Guiana, the revolutionists were equally unfortunate, their 
flotilla on the Oroonoko being defeated, while Miranda had no better suc- 
cess against the city of Valencia ; but in three weeks after, Miranda, re- 
enforced by the Caraquinians to upwards of 5,000 men, again attacked 
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and captdred Valencia, after having hemmed in thcr royalists, and starved 
them to a surrender, on the IStlL August, 1811. Coro and Maracaibo, 
however, remained still unreduced, and Miranda began to be checked in 
his career by causes which might have been easily foreseen. In a coun>* 
try so thinly peopled, and without manufactures, men could not be pro- 
vided without taking them from agriculture ; and while the new govern- 
ment raised soldiers by force, the crops were left to perish on the ground 
for want of hands to gather them. This was soon felt in the treasury ; 
and the people bc^an to grow discontented. Miranda, who was hailed at 
first as a deliverer, was, notwithstanding his successes, denounced to the 
execute v/e as a tyrant. An awful catastrophe soon took place, which ter- 
minated the careef'of Miranda, and for a season put the captaincy of 
Venezuela in complete possession of the royalists. • This was th^ earth- 
quake of i^l2. Immediately after dts occurrence, the cities rouiid about 
hastened to kond Monteverte, the royalist commander, their submission, 
.and he ‘e bvanced towards the capital, Caraccas, while the congress, as a 
last remedy, made Miranda dictator, who proclaimed martial law. But 
all was in vain. The Venezuelans were persuaded that the wrath of the 
Almighty had kindled against them ; and Miranda s army deserted so fast, 
that he found himself compelled to surrender without fighting. Some of 
his chief adherents got on ship-board, and escaped to the United ^States ; 
and Monteverte (contrary to the terms of the capitulation) made use of 
this circumstance, as a pretext for securing him and a few of the other 
leaders, and sending them prisoners to Spain. Such was the termination 
of this ad venturer's career, who died after a rigorous confinement of four 
years, in the prison of La Cabarca, neat* Cadiz. 

Venezuela now acknowledged • the regency and the Cortes; and the 
Spaniai’ds had an opportunity of retrieving past errors by a mild and con- 
ciliatory conduct. But this invaluable season was lost. The royalists, in 
all the insolence of triumph, conducted themselves with a degree of cruelty 
and imprudence, which could not fail of again ruining their cause. “ Thus,’* 
says Cochrane, “ in the first Cortes which assembled at Cadiz, the SpanisJi 
members, whilst they were eagerly anxious to obtain the freedom of their 
own country, seemed equally solicitous, in the same breath, to enslave the 
Spanish Americans. Some of them even betrayed a malignity which, im- 
politic as it was, to say the least of it, considering that they were speaking 
in the presence an<i hearing of the American members, who formed part 
of the Cortes, was rendered supremely ridiculous by its impotence. It 
was said by one, * If the Americans complain of having been tyrannized 
over for 300 years, they shall now experience a similar treatment for 3,000.* 
By another it was said, after the battle of Albufera, ‘ 1 am rejoiced at the 
advantage we have gained, because we can now send troops to reduce the 
insurgents :* and by a third, ^ 1 do not know to what class of beasts the Ame- 
ricans belong.* ** Don Simon Bolivar, who had been one of the deputies from 
the Caraccas to Englwd, in 1810, having rabed an army of less than 1,000 
men, after several successful battles with the royalists, entered (as a deliverer) 
the city of Caraccas, on the 4th of August, 1813. He continued success- 
fully to attack and defeal the remaining forces of the royalists ; and having 
' Wered his resignation as a commander, into the hands of a representative 
assembly, was by them formally appointed the sole dictator. In order to 
recover their superiority, the Spaniards had recourse to the desperate mea- 
sure of iL general liberation of the slaves ; and by these means raised an 
army, or rather an armed rabble, of above 70,000 men, and defeated Bo- 
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Hvar in a general act^, at 150 miles dii^ance from Caraccas ; but the lat- 
tep was soon in the ||ld again, and renewed the struggle with greater suc- 
The same spjpt of dissatisfaction which existed in Mexico, and in 
general throughout*almost all Spanish America,^ had long reigned in New 
Granada. No sooner had the Caraccas declared for independence, than 
the viceroy of Santa Fe prohibited, under the severest penalties, all com- 
munication with the revolted provinces. But his precautions* and pro- 
clamations were alike vain. The impmdent and violent conduct df the 
royalist party in the viceroyalty, voused the latent elements of disaffection 
into flame. The corregidor of Socoito, by causing the troops i^ntSer his 
command to Are upon a mutinous but unarmed pOpulaoe, exasperated 
them into fury, and an insurrection instantly took place.# Attacked by an 
immense multitude from the neighboaring«country, he was Mppeged in a 
convent, whither he had retired for protection ; and starve^'^into a sur- 
render, on the 9th of July 1810. Socorro immediately appointed its, 
junta, and sent to the audience of Santa Fe a vindication of its proceed- 
ings. The viceroy finding it in vain to oppose* the torrent of dissatisfac- 
tion, which had strongly shown itself in a tumult that had occurred in the 
capital, but desirous, at the same time, to retain at least some shadow of 
authority, yielded to their wishes, and indulged them with a junto, of 
which in return he was declared president. He even persuaded them 
to recognize the regency as the legitimate representative of Ferdinand VII. 
in Europe ; but in the meantime another event occurred, which increased 
dl the former jealousies and apprehensions entertained by the creoles, 

* “ To show the character of the bondage in which the Spanish Americans were 
held, it will be sufficient,” says Cochrane, “to quote a few of the grievances of which 
they complained: — 1st. The arbitrary power exercised by the viceroys and captains- 
general, who very frequently evaded the laws, and •even the orders which they received 
Irom the king. 2d. That the audiencias were composed solely of Europeans, who 
interpreted the laws as they pleased. 3d. That under the authority of the audiencias, 
clandestine decrees in causes were often made ; nocturnal arrests took place ; persons 
were banished without previous trial, and numerous other acts of injustice were com- 
mitted. 4th. That they (the native iSpanish Americans) were treated with distrust 
by the government, notwithstanding the loyalty and courage which, imon several 
occasions, they had manifested in defence of the rights of the crown of Spain. 5tli. 
I'hat they were obliged to bear insults from the meanest of. the Spaniards, who, 
merely upon account of their European birth, considered themselves superior to, and 
as it were the masters of, the Spanish Americans. As an instance of this kind of 
feeling, a report is quoted, which was made to the king by his hscal, upon the }»etition 
of the city of Merida de Maracaybo, in Venezuela, to found an university : the opinion 
of the fiscal was, that * the petition was to he refused, because it was unsuitable to 
promote learning in Spanish America, where the inhabitants appeared destined by 
nature to work in the mines.’ After a pretended solemn deliberation of the Consvdada* 
or hoard of trade, in Mexico, the members informed the cortes, that *the Indians were 
a race of monkeys, filled with vice and ignorance ; automatons unworthy of represent- 
ing or being represented.* 6th. That notwithstanding the original compact made between 
the king and the first settlers in Spanish America, which stipulated * that in all cases 
of government, justice, administration of finances, commissions, &c. the first discoverers, 
then the Paej^adores, and lastly, the settlers, and those born in the said provinces, 
were to be preferred in all appointments and public employments — * the creoles were 
gradually shut out from all participation in local commands and dignities ; that they 
were also prohibited from visiting the mother-country, without the express permission 
of the king, which could not he obtained but with much difficulty. 7th. That the 
ISouth Americans were prohibited from making wine or brandy, ‘or extracting oils, 
and from planting vines or almond trees, except in Peru or Chili, or from cultivating^ 
more than a specified and limited number.of tobacco-plants ; whilst the wine,>lm<mds, 
&c. produced in Peru and Chili, were not permitted to be sent to Mexico, New Gre- 
nada, or Terra Pinna ; and it wasTorbidden to cultivate tobacco or the sugar-c^e in 
(’hili. 8th. That in order to check the progress of population, and to keep distinct 
the diiferent classes, there were many laws tending to throw obstacles in the way of 
inarrisiges. ” 
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tecipectVng the ofhcere and servantf of the mother- c^ntry. This was tljo 
conduct of the i^yaVvsts respecting Qdito. This cW having joined the 
► generai defection, was besieged and captured \yf a h^y of troops belong- 
ing to the viceroy of Liima, who putito death one out of^ every five of the 
inhabitants, by whom the city had been defended. Upon the intelligence 
of this cruel massacre reaching Santa Fe, the vicaroy was instantly de- 
prived of his authority: and in the spring of 1811, a general congress 
was held ‘at Santa Fe de Bogota, which abjured the provisional pvern- 
meht of Spain, but acknowledged Ferdinand VII. as the lawful king and 
soverei^ of* Cundinamarca, the new appellation they had given to New 
Granaoa# The congress of Cundinamarca appointed Nurino general of 
tlieir forces ; t^ho for some time victorious, but was at length taken 
prisoner, in^JunfeH814; and the cause which had prospered by hi^ talents 
and condde|« was materially depr^sed. The congress, however, not 
dispirited, ei^loyed Bolivar, in December 1814, to compel the province 
of Cur/iifiamarca, with Santa Fe, the capital, to submit to their form of 
government. In this object he succeeded, and the congress proceeded 
again to hold their sittings in that city. Murillo shortly after arrived 
with a body of 10,000 troops from Spain, and captured Cartbagena, in 
December, 1815, after a siege of four months, during which a great pait 
of the defenders had perished by famine. Pumuing his success, Murillo, 
in June, 1816, captured Santa F6, after a spirited resistance from the 
independents ; but the latter ultimately prevailed under the guidance of 
Bolivar; and on the 6th of December, 1821, a congress-general, consist- 
ing of deputies from all the states within the present boundaries of Colom- 
bia, was enabled to assemble at Rosario de Cucuta, which promulgated 
a federal constitution on the 30th of August, 1823. The latest efforts of 
the royalists to re-establish the authority of Spain in this country have 
been completely uin^uccessful ;* but the country is by no means in a tran- 
quil and assured state. Of the prospective improvement of this country 
it would be dangerous to prophesy. All good must come from abroad ; 
yet the Colombians are jealous of foreigners, whatever their governors 
may feel or say. Their ecclesiastical policy, too, is a dead weight. Why 
give such studied eminence to the Roman Catholic religion? Why not be 
contented with placing it first ? If this prostration to Rome proceed from 
sincerity, it proves the darkling state of intellect in the rulers of the new 
republic — if from policy, it demonstrates that they possess not materials 
fit for building an independent govenrment or state. In this state of things, 
contending chiefs may be expected to excite civil commotions. The popu- 
larity of one, the legislative influence of another, and the unenlightened 
course of all, may lead them to every evil. But let us hope their fate may 
be to emerge to light, liberty, and every social improvement. 


CHAP. II.— PHYSICAL FEATURES. ^ 

The western portion of this extensive country presents every possible 
^variety of aspect, — lofty mountains, profound valleys, and extensive plains. 

Mountains^ It is intersected by numerous broad and elevated ridges, 
generally projected in various directions from the great chain of the Andes, 
which, from the snowy mountains of St Martha, on the coast, in N. lat. IP 
SO', to the S.W. extremity of the countiy, in 6® S. lat., extends at least 1,300 
British miles. From this last point, N. to the sources of the Magdalena 
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atyl Cauca — a space ot move t\iaii 600 Bvitisli m\\es — t\\e A-iidfes (orm a 
MoubAe chain, each tw ihe sidea pveseuty[\g as it were the appeavanhe of 
waWs, and the \nte^a\ being the eievated plain oi Qufto. These two 
ridges are distant from each other generally from 20 to 24> miles, sometimes 
receding and sometimes Approximating, but always preserving nearly the 
same direction. The ^lain between them is from five to six leagues in 
breadth ; and within its narrow bounds is concentrated the population of 
the province of Quito. Those who have lived for some time within this 
elevated spot, where the barometer remains at the level of 20 inches, fpr- 
get that every surrounding object,-*-the villages full of industrious inhabi- 
tants — the pastures covered at the same time with herds of llamas and 
flocks of European sheep — the rich cultivated fields, promising tlie most 
luxuriant harvests, — ^|)ang as it were suspended in the Ipfty region of the 
atmospliere, at the extraordinary eleaatioi^ of from 9,000 to 000 feet 
above the level of the sea. At the sotirces of the MagdalepaTand Cauca, 
the Andes diverge into three parallel ridges. Of these, the eastern ridge^ 
diviiles the valley of the Rio Magdalena from the immense plains watered 
by the Guaviari, Meta, and Apure — the three great western tributaiies of 
the Oroonoko — and nowhere rises to the region of perpetual snow. The 
Jiighest summits of this chain are those of Summa Paz and Chingaza. 
The central chain divides the valley of the Rio Magdalena from that of 
tli{} Cauca, and is the highest of the three, often attaining the limits of 
perpetual snov/, and greatly surpassing it in the colossal summits of Goi/- 
anacosy Barragan, and Quindiu,^ The western chain separates the valley 
of Cauca from the province of Choco and the coasts of the Pacific^ Its 
highest elevation is scarcely 5,000 feet ; and it sinks so low in its progi’ess 
northward, that its course can scarcely be traced into the department of 
Panama, where it forms mountainous land only 1,200 feet in height. The 


The central chain is extremely difficult to pass, on account of its extreme elevation. 
At the dreadful pass of GouanacaSt in N. lat. 2® for the space of two Spanish 
lea^iues, the road is covered with the bones of travellers who have perished upon it. To 
the 8. of this pass, is the lofty volcano of Cocuuuac ; and to the N. the mountain of 
IJniiJa equally clothed with snow. This central chain, illumined by the rays of the 
I'isiii*^ or setting sun, presents a most mj^nificent spectacle when s .en from the city of 
Santo F6, itself elevated 8,726 feet above the level of the sea, in a high valley at the 
foot oi' the eastern chain. The pass of Quindiu, in N. lat. 4® 36', two degrees to the 
N. of the pass of Gouanacas, is the most difficult to pass in the Andes, accordmg to 
llmnholdt who crossed it in October, 1801, on his way to the Pacific. It lies through 
a thick uninhabited forest, which caimot be traversed, even in the tinest weather, in 
1 ss than 10 or 12 days. Travellers are obliged to furnish themselves with a months 

. 0 vision, as it often happens, from the melting of the snow, and the sudden swell of 
tlic torrents, that it is impossible to descend in any direction. The summit of the pass 
called the Garito del Paramoy is 8,503 metres, or 11,499 feet above the level of the sea. 
From the loot of the mountain, to the summit of the pass, the ascent is 8,^ feet per- 
pendicular height. The pathway is only from 12 to 16 inches wide, and in several 
places has the appearance of a deep gallery cut in and open to the sky. Along these 
crevices, which are full of mud, the traveller is frequently obliged to grope his way in 
the dark, the shrubbery overgrowing the narrow opening above. The oxen~the com- 
mon beasts of burden— can with difficulty force their way through these gullies, some 
of which are 700 feet in length ; and if by chance a travellef meets them in the paa- 
c:agc, he must eith^ turn hack, or scramble up the steep sides of the crevices, and sus- 
pend himself by tHl roots of the superincumbent trees or shrubs. As ftw persons in 
easy circumstances travel on foot in these climates, through roads so difficult, and tor 
15 or 20 days together, they are usually carried in a chair tied on the hack of a 
for in the present state of the pass of Quindiu, it is impossible to pass on nudes, 
talk, says Humboldt, in this country, of going on a man’s back, as we wo^d speak of 
going on horseback ; and no humiliating idea is annexed to the profession of a carguero, 
or man-carrier. I’liey who follow this tirade are not Indians or negr^, but mulattos, 
and sometimes even whites. When the government formed the project or m^ing the 
passage from Nares to Antioquia passable for mules, the cargneros remonstrau^ so loud- 
ly against mending the road, that it was thought proi»er to give up the plan. 

VI. E 
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central and western cliains are said to unite at the ^nction of the Cau^a 
and Magdalena^ in N. lat. 8® 30', de»roinated the moun- 

tains of St Mai^a. .The mountain of that nama, ni^ the coast, is 2,350 
toises, or 15,056 feet in perpendicul^ir height, and visible far at sea. 

The road which croMea , the elevated paramS of Assuay is nearly as 
high as Mount Blaai^"W)^he8t of European n^nntains. Here, at a 
height far mrpasMng of Teneriffe, are found the magnificent re- 

mains of the supeih tdiiS constructed by the iucas of Peru. This cause- 
way, lined widi free stono— says Humboldt— may be compared to tho 
finest Roman loads I have seen in Italy Fiance, or Spain, being perfectly 
straight, and keeping the same direction for 4 or 5 British miles.^ 

SeverS of tjie ini^t elevated peaks of the Andes in this re^on have 
been scaled, and t|ieir heights accurately determined J>y Condamin^ Boa- 
guer, Don^eorge Juan, Don ^Antqpia de Ulloa, and, in latter times, by 
Humboldt Bonpland* Accordfng to their observations, Chimborazo 
is 2 1,440^ feet high. They ascended to the height of 19,300 feet, which 
D3 undoubtedly the highest point of the teiTestrial surface yet trodden by 
man. From this point, the summit rose 2,140 feet higher; this they at- 
tempted to scale, but were prevented by a tremendous chasm 500 feet 
wide, and of vast depth. At the height to which they had already attain- 
ed, they encountered unusual hardships from the severity of the climate. 
The air was intensely cold and piercing, and owing to its great severity, 
respiration was difficult ; the blood oozed from the eyes, lips, and gums ; 
one of the party fainted, and all of them felt extreme weakness. The 
barometer stood at 14 inches, 7 lines. Humboldt also ascended, in 1802, 
to the summits of Pichincha^ Aniisanuy and Cotopaxi^ but was unable to 
approach the brink of the crater of this last volcano. The heights of the 
principal summits ai*e the following 


Chimborazo *, , 31,140 | Fichiacha • 

Cayaimbe , . . Corazoro .... 

Antisana . . . I9„‘i05 Cerro de Ladrillon 

Pico de Horquita . 19,234' Voitjan de Pitrace 

Cotopaxi . 18,889 'rablauma 

iliniatia .... 17,630 Tolima, summit of the Pa- 

Sangay .... 17,186 ramS' Of Gmmnacas 

Tunguragua . . . 16,748 Volcano of Merida 

Cocatoche . 16,428 Puguiacii 

Stnchalahua , . 16,428 Montserrat, near Bogota 

Carguairazo . . 16,090 ' 

Partmon, 


Summit of the Paramo of 
Assuay 

Inferior limit of do. 
Piuramo of Cruoanaeas 


Feet 

15,744 

14,764 

14,736 


Mean iiiferior limit of constant snow 


Paramo of Cayambe 
Paramo of Pambamarca 
Paramo of Antisana 
Paramo of Sjira 


15,834 


Feet. 
15,976 
15,795 
15, .386 
15,880 
15,810 

15,250 

15,056 

14,864 

10,680 


Feet 

12,467 

13,500 

18,451 

12,000 


The following are the elevations* of habitations, villages, and cities in 
Quito and New Granada : 


^ This famous road reached (according to Indian tradition) along fhe high belt of the 
Andes, from Cui^o, to Pasto iu Popayan, a direct distance m more than 1,300 British 
milfes. The continuation of It was obsenred by Humboldt, at Caxamarca, 360 miles S. 
^ the paramo of Assuay. Near this road, and at the height of 1 8,284 feet, are the re« 
mains w am ancient palace of the hicas ; and descending to the 8. are tlie remains of a 
Peruvian £n*trfSi^ eaUed eaamar^ with a house in the centre, which served as a lodging 
for the ifieaa in their journeys irom Cusco to Quito; , the remains of edifices round it 
indimte that tbere was room enough at Cannar to v^fodge a small army. Along this 
cause way^at certain definitpe dtatances, from station to station, were houses built mr the 
incas, remarkable for their solidity, symmetry, and simplicity. 
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Hamlet of Antisaiia 
Village of Chunm . 
Ruined palace cf the Jncas 
Malbasa 

Village of Cayambe 
Quito . ^ , 

Riobamba Nuivo 
La Taciinga , • . " . 
Tunga , . , . 

f^axainarca . . 

Hainbato .... 

Bogota .... 
Cuenca .... 

Santa Rosa . . , 

Pastes .... 

Pamplona 
Alauai . • * • 

/Vlmaguir . . . . 


Feet 

13,600 L^a . 

12,000 Pepayan 
13,284 EetriUa . 

9,071 Medellin . 

9,724' La Meya 

9.638 Guadnas • 

3462 La Plata . 

9,473 Carthago . 

9,6!K Caripe . . 

9,881 Caraoeas • 

8,849 Nei'm r . . 

3,7^ Antiquia . % 

8.638 Tocayma 
8,459 Valencia 

8,308 Tornependa, ueai^e 
8,016 ragua . ‘ . 

. 7,970 Retitittia ^ . # 

7,413^ Ja^ de B^acasnoros 


Xijngu 


^ 0 


•Feet. 

5,815 
5,645 
4 , 8.^5 
. 4,225 
3,772 
3,487 
3 , 149 . 
. 2,969 
•2,906 
1,702 

I, ,C66 

. 1,561 

J, «7 

1,279 

1,240 

1,026 


It may be observed, that though Hiiinboidt has fixed the iflferior. limit of 
perpetual snow by a mean of observations on the flanks and summits oT 
6 of the summits given above, aX 2,471 tepses, yet, in another place, 
he fixes it at 2,460 toises, or 15,7f{8 feet, from that of Pichinca. In his 
account of the volcano of Cotopaxi, he makes the inferior limit of snow 
only 14,472 feet, or near 1,300 feet lower than he has assigned the mean 
of thaf limit, and plainly contradicts himself ; for he has fixed, in his 
table of observations, the commencement of the snow line on the side of 


that volcano at 2,490 toises, or 15,956 feet ; or near 1,500 feet higher 
limn in the above-mentioned description of that mountain. Niue of the 
above summits, — as Cayambe, Antisana, Cotopaxi, Tunguragua, llinisaa, 
Cocatoche, Corazoro, Smchaluhua, and Pichincha, — are in sight from Quito, 
which is itself at the base of Pichincha ; whilst the rest are from 4 to 7 
Ics^ues distant. Chimborazo is 23 leagues distant, and Cai'gnairazo 21 
leagues distant ; but both are in view from*Pichincha,«whil8t the Altai* and 
Sangai are 30 leagues distant in the vicinity of Riobamba. The Pico de 
Horquita belongs to the mountains of Santa Mai*tha, called the Sien-a 
Nevada, and of which it is the highest summit. Capac UrcUy or 
the Altar Mountain, whose summit has sunk into its crater, is said 


to have been once more lofty than Chimborazo ; and a ^reat part of 
Cargiiairazo fell in, in consequence of a volcanic eruption, in 1698. 
The appearance of Ilinissa, with its two pyramidal points, warrants 
the supposition of its being the wreck of a volcano that has fallen in.^ 


^ Though all the peaks or summits that crown the table-land of Quito are highej^ 
than Mont Blanc, as entering the reffion of perpetual snow — the inferior limit of 
whicli, in this equatorial region, is 15,547 tWt, according to Humboldt — ^yet we are not 
to infer from this that the ridge of the Andes is generally of this height. We might 
as well conclude that the ridge, or back of the Alps, is more than 15, (XX) feet high, be- 
cause the peaks of Mont Blanc and Mont Rosa attain that elevation. Thej^ks must 
be carefully distinguished from the ridge or, back on which they rest. The peak of 
D'hawalager, in the Himalaya chain, is said to be 6,237 feet higher than Chimborazo ; 
Chimborazo is 5,767 feet higher than Mont Blanc ; and this hist exceeds the height of 
Mont Perdu, the highest of the Pyrenees, by 4>473 feet. But these heights by no 
means give the rdtioof the relative heights of |heir respective chains ; or, in other 
words, the height of the backs of the mountains on which the peaks rest, 'fhe parts 
of those backs which form the passes of the Andes, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, pre- 
sent very exact measures of the minimum heights of mountainous chains. By com-s 
paring these measures with those of Saussure and Ramond, Humboldt estimates 
the mean height of the back, or ridge of the Andes in Quito and New Granada, at 
3,600 metres, or 11,810 feet; while me backs of the Alps and Pyrenees rise to 2,300 
metres, or 7,640 feet. The plat^rm of Tapia, where Humboldt took the base of 
Chimborazo, is elevated 2,891 metres, or 9,476 teet absolute height; aiid the dls- 
t.iucc of 18J British miles from the mountain. Above this station, Chimborazo is 
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The whote of these summits have at one time or oth(3r been volcanoes, go 
that\he whole mountainous dist^ct of Quito inay\e considered as one 
immense volcarfb, throwing out flames by differed cones, Sangay, 
Cotopaxi, and Tunguragua, wbicl\ belong to the eastern chain of the 
Andes, and are therefor^ farthest removed from tlie coast. The whole of 
the peaks which crown the western range, except Pichincha, seem 
to be volcanoes which have been extinguished for a long series of ages. 
The crater of Rucu Pichincha was smoking when Humboldt visited it 
its. diameter was 4,520 feet, and the cone, covered with ashes, rose to the 
height of 1,545 feet above the body of , the mountain. 

Vdmno of Cotopaxi,'] The most active volcano is that of Cotopaxi 
situated 1 2 leaguefiojhE. of Quito, and 140 miles distant from the nearest 
coast. The fornj of this volcano is the most beautiful and regulsw of the 
colossal admits of the high It is a perfect cone of 640 toises, 

or 3,490 fel^in height ; which, co^red with an enormous layer of snow, 
^shines wUh aazzling splendour at the setting of the sun, and detaches 
itself in the most picturesque manner from the azure vault of heaven. Its 
snowy mantle conceals from view even the smallest inequalities of soil,— 
no point of rock, — no stony mass penetrates the coating of ice, or breaks 
the regularity of the cone. The inferior limits of this snowy zone, is at 
14,472 feet of elevation, or 4,417 feet below the summit of the cone, 
which is flattened or truncated at the top, and has a crater of 400 toises, 
or 2,583 feet in diameter, suiTounded witli a circular wall like a parapet, 
which renders access to the caldera, or cauldron, Impossible. Near tlie 
brink of the crater are ledges of rocks that are never covered with snow, 
and seem at a distance like stripes of the darkest hue ; owing probably to 
the steepness of the cone, and the currents of heated air which issue from 
the volcanic crevices. The masses of scorise, and the huge pieces of rock 
which have been thrown out of the volcano, and are spread over tho neigh- 
bouring country, would form, if heaped together, a colossal mountain. In 
1738, the flames of Cotopaxi rose 2,953 feet above the brink of the cra- 
ter. In 1744, the roarings of this volcano were heard as far as Hf>i)da, 
on the borclers of the Magdalena, a distance of 600 miles. On the 4th 
of April, 1768, the quantity of ashes thrown out was so great, that in the 
towns of Hambata and Tacunga, day appeared only at three in the after- 
noon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use lanterns in walking the 
streets. The explosion of January, 1803, was preceded by a dreadful 
phenomenon, the sudden melting of the magnificent mantle of snow that 
covered the mountain. For 20 years before, no smoke or vapour, that 
vould be perceived, had issued from the crater ; and in a single night, the 
subterraneous fire became so active, that at sunset the external walls of 
the cone appeared naked, and of the dark colour which is peculiar to 
vitrified scorias. At the port of Guayaquil, 156 miles direct distance, 
the noises of the volcano were heard night and day, like continued dis- 

11,964 fi«t of perpendicular elevation, or 355 feet Wer than Mont Ulanc above the 
vale ot Chamouni. hrom the plain of Tapia, the summit of Chimborazo presented 
aii'a^le of only 6.^ above the horizon. Above the plain of Sisgun— which is 
much lAearer than that^ of Tapiar— Chimborazo Is elevated only 8,646 feet. About 
«a fourth of its hei^t is covered with perennial snow, and the base of this siiowv 
zone ia more than 22,000 feet round, whilst the dome or cupola, 978 feet below the 
summit, ia atill 4,380 feet in diameter.. From its extreme altitude, and the dazzling 
whiteness of Jts snows, it is seen at a great distance : it is distinctly visible frorn 
the rock of Muerto, to the S.W. of the Isle of Puna,— a distance of 47 leagues - nay, 
it IS visi||le at a distance of ISO miles at sea, but merely, however, as a single point, 
♦he rest of the. Andes being invibitde. * « ' i 
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diarps of a battery ; these tremendous sounds were even diatinffuished 
(fti the Pacific ocean/ to the S.W, of Ibe Isle of Puna. In theS vS 
came explosions, r#ining lavas seem \otally unknowns^ but prodigious 
quantities of mud are thrown out ; and, what is surprising, vast quan- 
titles of fish, so* ^ sowetimes, by Itheir putrefaction, to infect the air 
Ihese fish are from two to four inches long, iad seem to be little in- 
jured by the hot wdber. They aie the same with those found ip the 
rivulets at the bottom of the volcanoes ; but they are very r|ire in the 
rivulets, which they probably remount, in order to pass to subt^yrane- 
ous lakes. The volcanoes, which are gradually extinguishing, are also 
gradually filling with water, as in tTie extinct volcanoes the crater generally 
forms a lake. • 


In connexion with these dreadful phenomena, earthquakes are frequent. 
In 1696, in consequence of an expjpsion. a gieat pai/of the volcano of 
Carguairazo fell in. Torrents of muiib ana water issued froj^ file opened 
sides of the mountain, and laid waste the neighBouring i^untry^ This 
dreadful catastrophe was followed by an earthquake, which, in* the adj’a* 
cent towns of Hambato and Tacunga, s wall o week thousands of inhabitants. 
In 1755, Quito was swallowed up by an earthquake. But the most de- 
sfTuctivo visitation of this kind took place on the 4th of February, 1797, 
when, jiotwithstanding the extreme thinness of the population, about 
40,000 of the natives perished, buried under the ruins of their houses, 
swallowed up in the crevices, or drowned in lakes that were suddenly 
formed.® 


From the most eastern range of the mountains of New Granada, a num- 
ber of projecting ridges are thrown to the east, and traverse the Caraccas 
and Spanisli Guiana in different directions. The province of Maracaibo, 
in the department of Sulia, is almost entirely encircled with mountains, 
for at N. Jat. 6^ 50, the Eastern Andes diverge into two branches. The west- 
ern runs straight N. till it terminates on the coast Wm of Cape Vela ; the 
other, after running 70 miles parallel with the former branch, changes its 
direction to the N.E. for 200 miles, when it diverges into two separate 
ranges, — one of these runs N.W. as far as the source of the Tocuyo, a 
distance of 100 British miles ; here changing its direction to the N.E., it 
runs parallel with that stream, till its entrance into the sea, a distance of 
180 Bntish miles. The other branch runs first N.E. and then E. for 200 


British miles, when it turns S.E. for 120 miles ; and thence running N.E. 
for nearly 300 miles, finally terminates on the sea-shore at the gulf of 
iVia. This chain obtains the appellation of the mountains of Faria and 


® In the town of Quito little damage was sustained ; but the subterraneous thunder, 
and shocks repeated every six hours, spread uiicetising horror and ilismay. On the .*> 111 , 
ill the evening, it was known that Tacunga, and all the hamlets in its vicinity, were 
utterly destroyed, not one stone being left on another. Many perished, and the stench 
of the dead bodies infected the survivors. Near Hambato many mountains split asun- 
d<‘r, and by their sudden full occasioned still greater destruction among the living, 
t^iiero, with all its peoi»le, was instantaneously buried, by a cliff which fell on tlie 
town. Pelileo was overwhelmed by a stream of water, the circumjacent lands were ail 
transposed, and deadly silence declared the general ruin. The elegant town oi Rit - 
bamba, 10 miles south of Chimborazo, became one heap of ruins and desolation, ana 
soon totally disappeared ; for the peak of Sicalpa falling on the town, and stoppmtf th»j 
two rivers that pass by it, formed a lake, so that even the ruins were not visible ; 
9,000 inhabitants, only 400 escaped. Alausi also suffered greatly. The fate ot Cuenca, 
Loja, Jaen, Guayaquil, was at that time unknown: but the shocks did not ^eem to 
extend so fur in that direction. The cause seemed to proceed from the A^ilcaiio^ oi 
Timgiiragua, as tlie tremeinlous subterraneous thunders all proceeded from that quar- 
ter. Tovvanls the north, the earthquake was felt as far as I’asros, more than icW) miles 
direct distam e from Uierbamba. 
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Nefv And^nlusiOf and separates the maritime tract fijpm the of the 

Orooaoko. The N.E. ext^emity^>f this chmn is tA highest part of the 
range, being upiaards of 5,000 feel in perpehdicnJlar ftight. The summit 
of this part of the chain is destitute of vegetation, and flattened like that 
of Mowna Ro% in the Sandwich Islands. Front this jt^epness of its de- 
scent towards the coasts it resembles a perpendicular rml, and has there- 
fore obtained from Spanirii navigators the ajj^ellation of the Mesa- The 
form of ajery deep valley on the northern declivity, which resembles the 
inside ^f a ship, has obtained for the N*E. part of the chain the appella- 
tion of the inountains^ These different chains of mountains 

encirel^a number of charming valleys, three of which are remarkable for 
their elev&tion abov^^ sea, rising like steps one above another ; that of 
the Caraccas is t^^ighest, being 2,660 feet, according to Humboldt, 
above the sea; wlme the basin of An^a has only 1,^50 feet of elevation ; 
and the LlSnos, or reedy plains of Moni, are only 600 feet above the level 
of the shore. ^The medium height of the cordillera, of the coast is fn>ni 
4,000 to ^,000 feet high. The highest summits are the Silla de Caraccas, 
or the Saddle mountain^ the Picacho, and the Tameriqniri, whicii rise 
respectively 8,635, 8,172, and 5,940 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Nevada of Merida, to the S. of the lake of Maracaibo, and in the ehaiu 
that encircles it on the S« and E., is the highest known summit in the dis- 
trict, being upwards of 15,000 feet of absolute elevation, and always cov- 
ered with snow. The north(‘rn mountains that skirt the shore, and those 
that divide the maritime tract from the plains of the Oroonoko, are cliiefly 
calcareous, resting on granite, gneiss, or quartz ; and are what are termed, 
by geologists of the Wernerian school, secondaiy mountains. 

The mountains whicli traverse the interior of the eastern part of Colom- 
bia, or, properly speaking, Spanish Guiana, are primitive mountains, and 
are denominated by Humboldt, the Cordillera of the Cataracts of the 
Oroonoko, This primitive chain was explored by Humboldt, for a distatn e 
of 600 British miles and upwards from the sources of the llio Negro, as 
far as the mission of Esmeraldas, the highest Spanish settlement on the 
Oroonoko. Beyond this point the chain is very little known, running 
through unexplored and almost inaccessible wilds, occupied by fierce, 
warlike, and independent savages. This chain leaves the trunk of the 
Andes, at 3** N. lat., between the sources of the Meta and Guaviari ; run- 
ning N.E. from the paramos of Tuquillo and San Martin ; it rises into the 
lofty summits of Umarna and Canavavn, and pours forth the Meta and 
other large tributary streams of the Oroonoko ; after which it forms the 
raudalsy or tremendous rapids of Atture and Maypure, in N. lat. 5^, — the 
only openings at present existing between the interior of the continent and 
the plains of the Maranon. Thence, as far as can be judged from Hum- 
boldt, the chain proceeds still N.E. as far as the Caroni, the main ridge 
sending forth lateral branches of 120 leagues in extent. Farther to the 
E. the chain is little kpowu, as all access to the source of the Oroonoko, 

Toward* the aea, the Silla rises like a perpendicular wall to the height above meri- 

tioile4,aDd presents the steepest precipice perhaps of any mountain in the globe, the 

angle of ascent, or degree of slope, being 53^ which renders aU attempts to scale it 
from llw sea imj^ssibie. The mean average of slope of the peak of I'enerlife is only 
ft® 29'; that of Vesuvius, 12® 41' ; iEtna, 10® 15'; and even the side of Mont Blanc, 
which faces the AUee Blanche on the south, and which seems so precipitous to the eye, 
as if it had been cut perpendicularly froui top to bottom, has an angle of only 45® of 
ascent. A slo|^ of 55 degrees is quite inaccessible to human foot; in all the Alps, whe- 
ther of Switzerland or Italy, not a rock hiis yet been found, with an angle of clevalioji 
perpcMidicu&r to the horizon, beyond 1 ,000 feet in height. 
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, «nd the central mou^aiina, is barr^ itp<by the ferocity of the Guiacfe and 
G^uajaribos. Beym^ the sonrcee ^ ih^^Oroonnko, this dlun was explored 
in 1780, by Don Antonih Santos, ^ade hiinself acquainted 

with the various ^udeet^of the ind assumed the Indlaa dress, 

passed from dte nlbnth of the Caront, wiw«e it Wars the Oroonoko, to 
the small lake of Paifoa, and dkelosed ths ooidltitiation of this chain be- 
tween 4® and 6** N. iat. where it » dO?: leases in breadth, dividing; the 
waters which fall into the EssequtiM) imd Oroonoko ftoiti those Whieh de- 
scend to the Maranotu This range is lower here than dt the head of the 
Oroonoko, and is denominated thd Serrania de Qumperopam^ andiPaca- 
rairno. A few degrees farther £. it spreads out and be&ds S. to 
the Canno Pirara, dong the Rio Mao, near which is ihBUtrrd or hill of 
Uciicut^aoy consisting* entirely of a very shining and ^llow^tnica slate, 
which procured for it, from the credulity hf early travellers.. t!he magnifi- 
cent appellation of El Dorado, or Hhe Golden mbuntain.*^ Bqyond the^ 
Essequibo, the range is denominated the mountains of I'umucurag, and 
runs from N. to and S-E., dividing Spanish Go^a from Dutch, French, 
and British Guiana, and giving birth to the commercial streams of Surinam, 
Berbice, and Maroni. This last range is granitic, and of great extent, the 
same gneiss being found at 8" 20' and 2® 1 4' N. la;t. ; And is inhabited by 
numerons savage tiibes, little, or rather not at all known in Europe. That 
part of the chain immediately to the W. of the Caroni, is denominated 
the mountains of Vsupama and Itamac, Where the Upper Caroni is se- 
parated from the upper course of the Parima, which runs through the lake 
of the same name, the range is denominated the mountains of Parima. 
Where it divides the course of the Parima, and the lake, from the streams 
tluit descend W. to the Oroonoko, it is denominated the mountains of Mei 
and Tngiiruaca. The chain of the cataracts of the Oroonoko nowhere 
rises to a very great height, the mean elevation being only 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The greatest elevation occurs where the volcanic 
mountain of Duida, in the vicinity of Esmeraldas, in N. lat, 3® 13', reara 
its enormous mass from the midst of a luxuriant, plain, clothed with the 
tropical productions of palms and ananas, and discharginj^’ from its steep 
sides, about the end of the rainy season, volumes of incessant flames. No 
one iias yet had the resolution or perseverance to climb through the tang- 
ling and rampant bushes to its peak, which, measured trigonometrically by 
Humboldt, gave an altitude of 8,465 feet above the sea. The whole 
ii> mntainous gi’oup which forms this range is distinguished by the abrupt 
descent of its south side : nor is it less remarkable for containing no rocks 
of secondary formation, or exhibiting any vestige of petrifactions and or- 
ganic remains, or any casing of sandstone or calcareous matter : being 
wholly composed of granite, gneiss, mica slate, and home blende, —-sub- 
stances peculiar to primitive mountains, 

Ba^s and Capes.J The principal bays on the A^antic are those of 
Portobclh, Darien, and Zinu, the bay and harbour of Carthagena, and that 
of Sanla Martha. On the Pacific are the bays of Panama, St Miguel, 
and Guayaquil. The chief capes on the Atlantic qoast are those of l^ela, 
and PunUis GaUinas ; and on the Pacific, those of Punta Mala, San 
Francisco, and Blanco. 

River The Darien, Chagre, and Conception rivers, fall into the 
Atlantic ; the Tocuyo, Guiges, Aroa, Yaracuy, Tuy, Unara, Neviti, Man- 
zanares, and Guarapichi, flow N« to the Caribbean sea ; down the 
coast of the Pacific are innumerable streams, descending from the west- 
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em of the Andes to the sea after very s^rt ^^’ourses. In the inte-^ 
rioTP. is the Magdalena^ with its ^tributary streams ^all the other rivers 
of this immense tract disembogue themselves ihto tnc Oroonoko and the 
Maranon^ already described in our antroductory^^rticle.^ The Magdalena 
is a very large stream, 'called the Hio Grander or '®Great river/ by the 
Spaniards* It rises in the province of Popayan, from a small lake called 
Papas, iij N. lat. P 50', and W. long. 75® SO', in the angle formed by the 
east^n with the central chain of the Andes. Two hundred and ten Bri- 
tish miles from its source, it receives the river of Bogota^ Patif or Funza, 
35 Bytish miles S.W. of the capital ; ^00 miles farther down, it receives 
the Suj^bita formedJ)y the junction of two large streams from an easteiTi 
ramification ot the Andes, which separates all the streams which run W. 
into the M^dal^a, from those which descend E. to the Oroonoko ; 150 
miles farfhir onwards it receivfis tl^ large stream of the Cauca ; and 150 
British mile#helow, it entera the Carribbean sea, or Atlantic, after a com- 
parative ^course of 700 miles. At its mouth it is two leagues broad ; and 
the current is so rapid thgf large vessels cannot go up the stream, but are 
obliged to discharge their goods into canoes, which are towed along by the 
banks, and occupy two montlis in their passage to where it ceases to he 
navigable, though they are only three weeks in coming down. Like other 
tropical rivers, it is subject to great inundations. The river Canca rises 
on the western side of the central ridge of the Andes, which divides it from 
the valley of the Magdalena, in lat. 2® 34', at the pass of Gouanacas, 
within 100 fathoms of a source of tfic Mag<lalena. Its course is parallel 
with that of the Magdalena, into which it falls after a course of more than 
500 miles. Of the scenery along the Magdalena, Mollien says, “ the fer- 
tile banks of this river, which ought to he covered with cocoa, sugar, cof- 
fee, indigo, cotton, and tobacco plantations, and which should present the 
thirsty traveller ^ith the delicious fruits of the tropics, are covered with 
thick bushes, bindweed, and thorns, from the midst of which shoot up the 
cocoa and other palm-trees. The solitude of the forests on its unculti- 


vated borders, the heat that we experienced, and the blacks who, at consi- 
derable intervals, were seen seated in their cabins of reeds, surrounded by 
fields of maize, or cleaving the current of the river in hollow trees, trans- 
ported me in imagination to the wilds of Africa.’' The river in many 
respects reminded our traveller of the Senegal. Other travellers, however, 
speak in very different terms of t!ie scenery on the banks. Tlie conflu 
ence of the Cauca and the Magdalena, below Monpox, is especially inter- 
esting. “ For a river scene,” we are told, “ nothing can be more grand 
than the junctjpn of these two majestic streams, whose waters seem to con- 
tend with each other for the superiority ; and it is not till after a distance 
of several leagues, that the clearer stream of the Cauca is ultimately en- 
gulfed in the more muddy Mj^dalena. At the point where they meet, 
the scenery is strikingly beautiful ; the banks of each being clothed with 
wood. The picturesque little village of Pinto, built in a grove of cocoa- 
niit trees, and characterized by two mango-trees in the centre, (a peculi- 
anty obs^vable in most of the villages on the river,) forms a beautiful 
abject on the west bank, at the spot where the rivers meet. Fine rising 
woodlands to the S.W., and the mountains to the N., add greatly to the 
grandeur and majesty of the scene.” 

elevated plain on which Bogota stands,” 
wys M. Humboldt, “ resembles, in a variety of circumstances, that which 
18 surrounded by the Mejcican lakes. Each of these plains is hi.^her than 
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tlie Biimmit of St Be?liard^ the first beiifg about 8,800 feet, and the second 
7,440 feet above tb4 level of the oceaif. The valley of Mexico is bounded 
by a circular wall of mountains of porphyry, and its centre is covered 
with water ; for the nu^ierous torrents which rush into the valley found 
no outlet until the Cluropeans had dug the canal olf Huehnetoca. The plain 
of Bogota isr also endrcled with lofty mountains ; and the perfect l^vel of 
the soil, its geological stracture, the form of the rocks of Sub^ and Faca- 
tativa, which rise like small islands in the midst of the savannas, seem all 
to indicate the existence of an ancient lake. The river'of Funzha, usually 
called the Rio de Bogota^ into which flow the waters of the valleji, forced 
its way through the mountains to the S.W. of Bogjjta. Near the farm of 
Tequendama, this river rushes from the plain by a narrow outlet into a 
crevicef which descends towards the basin of tho river Magdalena. Were 
an attempt made to close this passage^wlflch is the sole opening out of the 
valley of Bogota, these fertile plains would gradually be cftnvert^d into a 
sheet of water like the Mexican lake.** The salto^ or fall of ^he Ilio <fe 
Bogota, is 650 feet in depth, but composed qf two leaps down a nearly 
peipendicular rock. This overwhelming body of water, “ when it first 
parts from its bed, forms a broad arch of a glassy appearance ; a little 
lower down it assumes a fleecy form ; and ultimately, in its progress 
downw&nls, shoots forth into millions of tubular shapes, which chase 
each other more like sky-rockets than any thing else I can compare 
them to. The changes are as singularly beautiful as they are varied, 
owing to the difference of gravitation and the rapid evaporation which 
takes place before reaching the bottom. The noise with which this 
immense body of water falls, is quite astounding ; sending up dense 
clouds of vapour, which rise to a considerable height, and mingle with 
the atmosphere, forming in their ascent the most beautiful rainbows. 
The most conclusive proof of the extraordinary evaj^oration, is the com- 
paratively small stream which luns off from the foot of the fall. To 
give you some idea of its tremendous force, it is an asserted fact, that 
experiments have more than once been made of forcing a bullock into 
tlie stream, and that no vestige of him has been found at the bottom, 
but a few of his bones. To give due effect to ibis mighty work, na- 
ture seems to have lavished all the grand accompaniments of scenery, 
to render it the most wonderful and enchanting of objects. From the 
rocky sides of its immense basin, hung with shrubs and bushes, nu- 
7 ’ 3 rous springs and tributaiy streams add their mite to the grand effect. 
At the bottom, the water which loins off rushes impetuously along a 
stony bed, overhung with trees, and loses itself in a dark winding of 
the rock. From the level of the river, where you staml to witness this 
sublime scene, the mountains rise to a great height, and are completely 
covered with wood ; and at one opening is an extensive prospect, which, 
on a clear day, encompasses some distant mountains in the province ot 
Antioquia, whose summits aie clothed with perpetual snow. Hovering 
over the frightful chasm, are various birds of the most beautiful plumage, 
peculiar to the spot, and differing from any I have before seen. Although 
the river loses, in falling, a gieat part of its water, which is reduced to 
vapour, the rapidity of the lower current obliges the spectator to keep at 
the distance of nearly 450 fe^t from the basin dug out by tne 
feeble rays of noon fall on the bottom of the crevice. Ihe so itu( eo e 
place, the richness of the vegetation, and the dreadful roai thg s ii es 
upon the ear, contribute to render the foot of the cataract of Tequendam 
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one of«die wildest scenes that can be found in the corfclleras.’' The colunm 
of vapour, rising iike a thick cloud*, is seen from the walks round Bogo^s 
^ at 5 leagues' distance. * 

Natural Bridge of Pandi^ Hie valley of (pononzp, or Pandi,” says 
Humboldt, is less remaSrkable for its dimensions th&n for the singular 
form of its rocks, which seem to have been carved»by the hand of man. 
Their nak^d and baiTen summits present the most picturesque contrast 
with t^e tufts of trees and shrubs which cover the brinks of the crevice. 
The small torrent which has made itself a passage through the valley ot 
Icononsgi, is called Rio de la Sutna Paz ? it falls from the eastern chain of 
the Andes, which divides the basin of the Magdalena from the vast plains 
of the Meta, the Gmmare, and the Orinoco. The toirent, confined in a 
bed almost iia^cesiible, could not have been crossed without extreiae diffi- 
culty^ had mft nature provided two^lfHdges of rocks. The deep crevice 
through which^t rushesf is in the centre of the valley of Pandi. Near the 
bridge, thd waters keep their direction from E. to W., for a length of be- 
tween 4 and 5,000 yards# ^The river forms two beautiful cascades at the 
point where it enters the crevice on the west of Doa, and where it escapes 
in its descent towards Melgai'. This ci*evice was probably formed by an 
earthquake, and resembles an enormous vein from which the mineral sub- 
stance has been extracted. The neighbouring mountains are of grit- stone 
(sand^stein)^ with a clay cement. In the valley of Icononzo, this grit- 
stone is composed of two distinct rocks ; one, extremely compact and 
quartzose, with a small portion of cement, and scarcely any fissures of 
stratification, lies on a schistous gi'it-stone with a fine grain, and divided 
into an infinite number of small strata, extremely thin, and almost hori- 
zontal. It is probable that the compact stratum resisted the shock which 
rent these mountains, and that it is the continuity of this stratum which 
forms the hvvdge. This natural arch, is 46 feet in length and nearly 40 
in breadth : its thickness in the centre is about 7 feet. Experiments care- 
fully made gave us 312 feet for the height of the upper bridge above tlie 
level of the ton*ent. The Indians of Pandi have formed, for the safety of 
travellers, (who, however, seldom visit this desert country,) a small balus- 
trade of reeds, which extends along the ro^ leading to this upper bridge. 
Sixty feet below diis natural bridge is another, to which we are led by a nar- 
row pathway, which descends upon the brink of the crevice. Three enormous 
masses of rock have fallen so as support each other. That in the mi<l- 
dle forms the key of the arch; an accident which might have given the 
natives an idea of arches in masonry, — as unknown to the people of the 
New World as it was to the ancient Egyptians. I shall not attempt to 
^cide the quesflon, whether these masses of rock have been projected 
a great distance, or whether they are the fragments of an arch bro- 
ken on the spot, but originally like the upper natural bridge. The latter 
conjecture seems probable, from a similar event which happened to the 
Coliseum at Rome, where, in a half-ruined wall, several stones were ston 
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Aese birds are of th f size of a fowl, wWi a curved beak and an owl’s eye. 
Wiey are called cacas; and the unifordi colour of their f)luinage, which is 
a brownish gray, leads me to think, that they belong to the genus of ibe^ 
caprimulgus, thft ^eciea of which ate so various in the cordilleras. It is 
impossible to eaten them, on account of the depth of the valley ; and they 
can be examined onl^, by throwing down rockets to illumine the sides of 
the crevice. The height of the natural bridge of Icononzo^ above the 
ocean is 2,850 feet. A phenomenon similar'to the upper bridge ej^ists in 
the mountains of Virginia, in the county of RockbrMge. The natural 
bridge of Cedar Creek, in Virginia, is a calcareous arch of 56 fe^t at its 
opening : its* height above the waters of the river i^24 feet. The earthen 
bridge of Rumichaca, on the declivity of the porphyritfc mountains of 
Chumlmii, in the pi*dvince of Los Pastes ; the bridge^of Mgdre de Dios, 
or Daiito, near Totonilco, in Mexico 4 tbfi pierced rock neai^Grandola, in 
the province of Alentejo, in Portugal ; are geological phefiomena, which 
bear some resemblance to the bridge of Icononzo. But 1 douiTt whethef, 
in any part of the globe, a phenomenon has bjeen discovered so extraordi- 
nary as that of the three masses of rocks which support each other by 
forming a natural arch.” 

Lakes,^ The principal lakes in Colombia are those of Maracaibo, 
Parimh, Ipava, Atnaca, and Valencia. Of these the lake of Maracaibo is 
best known, and most deserving of notice. The lagoon of Maracaibo is 
nearly in the form of a decanter, lying from N. to S., its neck communi- 
cating with the sea. It is 150 miles long, by 90 miles of greatest breadth; 
and 450 miles in circumference. It is deep, and navigable for vessels of 
the greatest size ; but the entrance to it is obstructed by a bai* of sand. 
When strong breezes prevail, its waves are so violently agitated as to 
overwhelm the canoes and small craft ; bat it is seldom visited by hurri- 
canes. Its water \s iresVi *, Wt wVien a ^e \Aows stron^'^ ^rom sea, 
\t acqnvres a brackrsVi taste, from its mixture wVlYi the waves o¥ the sea. 
Tlie tide is more perceptible on this lake than on the sea-coast. It 
abounds with every species of fish which the rivers of South America 
produce, with the singular exception of the tortoise ; but its shores are so 
Hterde and noxious as to discourage industry and population, insomuch 
that the Indians prefer dwelling in huts erected, by a particular construc- 
tion, on the lake itself. To the N.E. of the lake, at a place called Mina, 
in the most barren part of its borders, is an inexhaustible mine of mineral 
^ tch. The vapoure exhaled from this mine are so inflammable, that, 
during night, phosphoric fires are continually seen hovering above it^ 
which serve as a light-house and compass to the Indians and Spaniards 
wlio navigate the lake. A vast number of rivers and wvulets discharge 
themselves into the lake from the mountains, that encompass it in the form 
of a horse shoe. 

The lake of Valencia, though small, when compared with that of 
Maracaibo, is a much more pleasing and interestinjf object, both in point 
of beauty and utility. It is of an oblong form, 40 miles long, by 12 of 
greatest breadth. Though fed by 20 rivers, this lake has no visible out- 
let, and yet neither its depth nor its extent apped^ to increase. The conr 
tributions from so many rivera may perhaps be no more than sufficient id 
supply the drain caused by the constant and dense evaporation oi a li epical 
sun; and there is no necessity to have recourae, with Depons, to the 
theory of a subteritineous passage, to account for the fact, as lakes are to 
be found in other parts of the world which, like this Jake, receive many 
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rivers and have no visible efflux. Nothing can be iibagined more magni^ 
ficent and delightful than the suiTohnding scenery^ The rich and 
^ ful valley in which it lies, surrounded with mountains, except on the W., 
and the numerous islands scattered • over its surface, give it a striking 
similarity to Loch Lomond, the most interesting of our^Scottish lakes. 

The three other lakes being situated in the very centre of Guiana, and 
amidst mopntains, have never been explored by Europeans, and are only 
knowiv, in the relations of early travellers, and figured on maps. The 
famed lake of Parimay called also Paranapitincay or ‘ the White sea, 
was the^theme of fonner wonder, and celebrated as the noted seat oi PI 
Poradoy 6r ‘ the Golc^ city,* the streets of which were paved with gold, 
and shone like ^the sun ; and which fable occasioned the death of many a 
dating adventurer, ^and turned the head of poor Raleigh. According to 
La Cruz, it il^ 100 British miles 'in l^iigth, by 50 in breadth ; but from the 
report of Don« Antonio Santos, this lake is of little consequence ; as he 
Was infornied by the Indians that it was of small size and depth. 


CHAP. HI.— CLIMATE— iiO I I>-PR0DUGT10NS. 


Climate and Seasons."] Under the tropics, what are usually termed 
winter and summer, mean only the wet and dry seasons, and the*forraer 
is often superior in warmth. The dry season may be regarded as the 
coldest and most healthy, somewhat re-invigorating the inhabitants ener- 
vated by the climate. At Guayaquil, the rainy season continues from January 
to June ; and the dry from June to December. The inundations are so great 
at Guayaquil, that the coast is one sheet of water up to the sides of the 
Andes, where the inhabitants retire with their herds. Fevers, diarrhoeas, 
dysenteries, vomiting, and spasms, then prevail, and the mortality is great. 
The temperature of ,the air at this place, is so uniformly between 29 ’ and 
32° of the centigrade thermometer, that the people complain of cold when 
the thermometer suddenly falls to 23° or 24°. At Carthagena, the rainy 
season lasts from May to November. From April to December, the 
heats are so tenible and destructive, when the black vomit prevails. At 
Santa Martha, the climate is more cool and .healthy. At Popayan, in the 
interior, the driest months are June, July, and August, when the south 
winds blow from the snowy mountains and paramo of Purasi. On the 
table-land from Quito to Popayan, it may be said to be an eternal spring, 
the temperature being uniform during the whole year, notwithstanding 
jhat violent storms of thunder and lightning frequently occur. At Bogota, 
the climate is uimxpectedly cold considering its latitude, but still it may 
be almost deembd a perpetual spring. On the declivity of the Andes, 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in height, a soft spring temperature perpetually 
reigns, never varying more than seven or eight degi*ees of Fahrenheit. 
The extremes of heat and cold are equally unknown, the mean heat of the 
whole year being frorf 68 to 70 degrees.*^ 


equator, U has been (calculated, that heat near the terrestrial surface 
Fahrenheit’s scale for everv 824 feet of perpendicular elevation; 
At 10,(HM feet ot elevation, one degree of heat is lost for every 297 feet: and at 
weight of 20,000 feet, one, d®*****® «« nm./ . * 


tile tahle^land is the follov^i^u^ 

that of thfc A^tic coast 82" 56'. The mean heat of the interior S m h I ’/.V'* 
plain of Venfcuela being 88" 4'. We have thus three el .il.r ’ 

ftiterior, and the high tible-lands. " that of the coiists, the 
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. 'The alternation of ^ mountains and valleys peculiar to the northern 
parts of this country, occasion a coiisWerable diversity, of temperature ; 
and the vegetable productions of distant countries, here meeting with « 
a congenial climate, arc^ frequently -found concentrated within a com- 
paratively small compass. At intervals, rich •valleys open^ and the 
sides of the mountaiA^ are covered with the finest trees. In travelling 
from the coast to the interior, Europeans experience a great and en- 
livening change from the hot air of the level plains to the pure and cool 
air prevalent in the mountainous regions. Thus, fron^ the elevated 6ity 
of Caraccas, though situated in iO" 31' N. lat. the highest range^of the 
thermometer in summer is 85®, and in winter 76® ; and the minimum 
of heat in winter is 52® of Fahrenheit. From %feren^e of situation, 
the mean annual teiifperature of Cumana is six degre^e of tl^ centigrade 
thermometer hotter than Caraccas ; the inhabitants shiv^ with cold 
when the temperature is 73 degrees of Fahrenheitt This excessive heat 
is caused by the reverberation of the soil partly stripped of vegethtlon, and 
its low situation. The seasons here are divided into winter and summer, 
which may be more properly designated the dry and wet season. During 
the former, the plains are parched with excessive heat, the grass withers 
to the roots, and the soil becomes hard and baked ; the cattle, enveloped 
in the daytime with clouds of dust, run panting with oppressive thirst ; 
hut the more sagacious mule, with his hoof cautiously thrusts aside the 
prickles of the water-melon, and sucks a refi^shiug beverage. The rainy 
season commences in April, and continues to November ; it is calculated 
by Depons, that one day with another, it rains three hours each day, and 
oftener in the evening than in the morning. The quantity of rain which 
falls during the season, in Venezuela, Guiana, and Cumana, is nearly 
e(|ual ; and the benefits and disadvantages are shared by the mountains, 
valleys, and plains. The drizzling rains ’of other zones are never felt 
liere ; nor can we who dwell in the temperate regions, form a just notion 
of the vast and sudden rains of tropical climes, — those aqueous discharges 
precipitating themselves like water-spouts, and producing more moisture 
in a single day than the rains of Em’ope in six. The effects of these rains 
in overflowing the country have been noticed, when treating of the inunda- 
tions of the Oroonoko. The excessive humidity of tropical regions, is one 
cause why the rivers of South America excel all others in the immense 
volume of their waters. 

Earthquakes.'^ No country has been more frequently visited with 
<lestructive earthquakes than the coast of the Caraccas. To attempt to 
assign the physical cause of this frequency would he vain,, as the cause of 
earthquakes is still involved in obscurity. Tne city and province of 
Cumana, seem to be the quarter where these are felt in the greatest vio- 
lence. They are connected with those of the West Indies, and are even 
suspected of having some connexion with the volcanic phenomena of the 
Andes. The great earthquake which destroyed so mkny cities and villages 
in the plain of Quito, in February, 1797, was followed hy a \\s\taUon 
ecpially destructive, at Cumana, on the 14}th of Decemher, the same year. 
At the same period, the inhabitants of the Eastern Antilles were alarmed 
by sbocka which continiied eight mouths ; and th^olcano of Guadaloup# 
threw out pumice stones, ashes, and gusts of ^iul^hureous vapours. In 
the Caraccas, as in Peru and Chili, the shocks follow the course of the 
shore, and extend but little inland. They are generally pretysded by 
subterraneous noises. The earthquake of 1706 was preceded by a drought 
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of 15i months* continuance ; the if hole of the house! were overwhelmed‘in 
the space of a few minutes, an J the shocks were hourly repeated duinng 
1 4 months. In several parts of the province of t^umana> the earth opened 
and threw out sulphureous waters, Specially in ^ plain* two leagues east 
of Cariaco, known by tRe name pf * the hollow ground,* because entirely 
undermined by hot springs. The year 1794 was i^markable for a visita- 
iion*of t}|e same sort. The shocks of 1766 and 1794, were mere hori* 
zonta} oscillations: but on the above-mentioned disastrous 14th of Decem- 
hei^ 1797, the shocks were vertical ; and for the first time, the motion 
was felt by the heaving up of the grouhd. More than four-fifths of the 
city werb entirely d^troyed; and the shock, attended by a very loud 
subten-aneous noise, resembled the explosion of a mine at a great depth. 
Happily, tlvs moat violent shock was preceded by a slight umlulating 
motion, so that the greater part? of |lie people escaped to the streets, and a 
small numberkmly of those perished who had assembled in the churches. 
*A most aWful visitation of this kind took place in the province of Vene- 
zuela, on the 26th of March, 1812. The shock was slight at first, but it 
increased during the space of a minute, and terminated in a sharp and 
jerking motion, which in the course of two seconds laid Guayra, Camccas, 
St Carlos, Barquisimeto, and many other towns in iniins. In Guayra 
above 1,500 persons perished, and altogether more than 12,000‘*persons 
lost their lives in this terrible catastrophe, which happened upon Holy 
Thursday. The total ruin of the city of Caraccas, preceded the explosion 

of the Suffriere volcano, in the island of St Vincents, just 35 days, 

a fresh proof of the extraordinary connexion, between these earthquakes 
and those of the West India Islands ; for the Suffriere had emitted no 


flames since 1718, till April, 1812, when the eruption was preceded by 
repeated earthquakes for 1 J months. 

Soi7 and Prodt^e,^ There are few countries on the globe where 
Nature has been more prodigal of her favours than Colombia. This fer- 
tility and beauty of verdure which always delight the eye,, is owing partly 
to its tropical climate, and in no small degree to the innumerable fine 
rivers which pour forth their fructifying streams in all directions. Not a 
valley but has its corresponding river, which if not large enough to be 
navigable, is at least sufficient to irrigate plantiitions. The rivera on the 
coast, flowing from the mountains to the sea, ^ire generally strongly fenced 
in by their high banks, and happily favoured by the declivity of their 
channels, seldom overflow in their progress; and when they do, their in- 
undations are neither long nor detrimental. Those, on the contrary, which 
flow S. to the |^roonok<^ flowing through level grounds, and in shallow 
beds, mingle their waters during a great part of the year, and lose all 
appearance of rivers in the general inundation. In diis genial clime, 
Nature has displayed her prolific powers in the rich variety and splendid 
profusion of trees, and shrubs, and plants. Here is the n^^n of eternal 
spring ; and flowers afid fruits cluster the boughs in constant Succession. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty, the variety, and graiulc^r of the forests 
within this tropical re^on. Thick btermingled trees of majestic port 
and every varied hue their lofty heads, crowned witteodorous flowers, 
hnd spreading ^th uMpeous and resplendent foliage ; Urhile creeping 
plants, mantling in t^j^nriance, interlace the smooth trunks with end- 
less festoons. Defise woods of this coiqposition, interrupted only by some 
mei^ svve^oTer aspaM ofmoretban 1,600 miles, from the shores of 
the Oroonoko to those of the Maranon. It is on the banks of the Oroo- 
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poke, especially, that fNature is beheld^in all her beneficent and majestic 
grandeur, captivating jhe eye of the nativalist by the profusion and v&riety 
of her productions. Its •banks, and those of its tribiftaiy waters, are 
covered with a rich mould, of vast dfpth and amazing feitility, and con- 
stantly increasing \)y the tinnual depositions of the inundations, but con- 
demned to be choked ky its own exuberance and the indolence of man ; 
at other times, the immense plains, covered with excellent pasture, enable 
the observer to cast his eyes, fatigued with being confined by foaests, over 
a verdure that bounds his horizon for the space of 20 or 30 leagues.^ . 

The forests are clothed with every species of wood to be found in the 
Antilles, besides a great many peculiar to themselves. The most •exten- 
sive docks might be supplied for ages from the ntOimtains .of Paria, with 
timber Qf the finest quality ; and cai-penters and cabinet-makera find such 
variety of matenals for their different f^urpq^es, that theif princj|>al difficulty 
is to make a selection. The pardillo^ cedar, and black, yellow, and red 
ebony, are very common in the forests ; but mahogany is neithq’ so abun- 
dant nor so fine as in Spanish St Domingo ; yet in richness and in variety 
of colouring, no mahogany can vie with the fhuzo or the chicaranda, a 
native of Caraccas, which, when properly polished, possesses a degree of 
beauty, which no species of timber can, perhaps, exceed. For works 
which i«equii‘e timber of extraordinary hardness, they employ iron-wood, 
or red ebony, which is still harder. The oaks on the slope of the Andes 
never descend below an elevation of 5,500 feet ; beyond the limit, of 
9,200 feet, large trees of every kind disappeat^ No firs are to be found 
in the mountains of South America between the tropics, though they are 
very abundant in North America. The upper limit of trees on the Andes 
of Quito, is (according to Humboldt) at the elevation of 11,625 feet, and 
4,122 feet below the limit of perpetual snow, — a remarkable difference 
this from those of Mexico, in 20® N. lat,, where the pines reach an ele- 
vation of 13,123 feet, or within 1,968 feet of the line of perpetual snow. 
The grasses clothe the ground, at an elevation of from 13,500 to 15,100 
feet ; and from this, to the regions of ice an/1 snow, the only plants visible 
are the lichen, which covers the face of the rocks, and seems even to 
penetrate under the snow. The dying woods of the eastern districts are 
superior to those of Cainpeachy; and the mahogany of Panama excels 
all others. Fmit trees are. abundant, and very productive. The chirimoya 
of Popayan sometimes weighs 10 or 12 lbs. The famed balsam of Tolu 
^ so called from a village in thp neighbourhood of Carthagena. The best 
cochineal is from Sogamoso. A varnish, called mopamopa, is the resin 
of a tree in the district of Pastos, and said to equal the Chinese. The 
only wood fit for dying, which has yet been found in » Caraccas, is the 
Brazil wood ; but the fact is, that the forests of this favoured country 
have been so little explored, that their treasures ai*e very little known. 
The quantity, of sarsapm'illa produced here, is more than sufficient for 
the consumption of all Europe. Sassafras and liquorice abound in the 
vicinity of Truxillo. Squills are found on the sea- beach of Lagunetas ; 
storax, in the jurisdiction of Coro ; cassia, in almost every part of the 
country; and on the coast. Aloes are raised in Carora. A 

species of quinquina, or Jesuits’ bark, is fou|t||iU the mountains. 
short, the pharmacoposia of both continents be supplied from the 

vegetable stores of Colombia. Vanilla is prbmi^d in great abundance, 
especially on the banks of the Tuy. Its worth is about £5 sterling, per 
lb. ; and ibe province of Venezuela might, with some attentioi^ be made 
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to produdSs 20,000 lbs, of this pjant annually. Wild cochineal grows ^in 
great 'quantities, in the departmeiUs of Coro, Carora, and TruxiJIo. 

The gi/adua ffamhoo was found by Messrs Humboldt and Bonpland, 
on mountains to the height of 86Q fathoms ; and what is still more re- 
markable, these mountain-trees, though growing ^pon a soil equally damp, 
contained more water than those of the level countiy. In more elevated 
regions the tree grows separately in the thickets ; but in the plains, and 
to the height of 400 fathoms, it forms extensive woods. The bamboo 
belongs to the plants that grow in society. The American bamboos ren- 
der the same services in the new world |is those of the East Indies in the 
old. W^Jole houses are built of the bambus guadia. The oldest and 
thickest trunk* are employed for the walls ; the roof is formed with the 
smaller, and these are covered with the young braiiphes that have leaves. 
The doors a!^d hoii&ehold furniyare also are made of bamboo. The ad- 
vantages which cause the Americtns to prefer the use of the bamboo 
Jo that ot the^hard wood of the lofty trees which everywhere grow in the 
vicinity of their habitations, consist in the facility with which it may be 
felled and wrought, in its (hirabili^, and tlie coolness enjoyed in houses 
constructed with it, owing to the current of air which they afford. 

The cacao, or chocolate tree, is a principal agricultural production of 
the Caraccas. This tree dreads the rays of a vertical sun, and is protected 
by trees of a taller growth. This indigenous production nathrally attracted 
the attention of the early settlers, and was soon adopted as one of their 
favourite aliments ; and in the mother-country, the relisl| for chocolate 
became so strong, that it was regarded as more indispensable than even 
bread. Plantations of it were accordingly multiplied here ; and the con- 
genial soil, realizing the utmost hopes of the planters, yielded crops equally 
abundant and excellent. The cacao of Caraccas and Magdalena is superior 
to all others, except that of Soponusco, in Guatemala, to which only it is 
inferior. • 

Cacao continued the principal article of cultivation till 177^» whe'n the 
culture of indigo was introduced; and it was soon ascertained that the 
soil was equally adapted for rearing it. Most of the new plantations 
were, therefore, prepared for this new species of, cultivation ; and immense 
plains, till then ne^cted, were soon covered wiwl^lantations of this valuable 
article. The valleys of Aragoa — ^wheire it was m*st cultivated — ^displayed 
an unexampled rapidity of increase ; the profits derived from its cultiva- 
tion, and tlie great concoui'se of cultivators and traders, occasioned villagCvS 
to spring up as if by enchantment in the desert, and caused many towns, 
AS Maracay, Vittoria, and Talmenia (before decayed), to assume the 
character and consistence of cities. The cultivation of this plant has 
extended from the valleys of Arragoa to the S.W. as far as Vavinas ; and 
both in raising and preparing the indigo for exportation, tho pjanters here 
excel. The annual mean exports of indigo from 1747 to 177i3, by way 
of La Guaym, was ^0,000 lb. In 1796, they had gradually risen to 
740,000 lb., exclusive of the contraband trade which is supppsed to have 
amounted to 160,000 lb. more. The total produce of Venezuela, in the 
most prosperous times, w^s 40,000 arrobas (or a million of pounds), tlie 
^alue of which |i^ 50,000 dollars. That of Guatemala did not 

exc^d 60,000 India Company, which, in 1786, 

d\d not draw ftam iw possessions mote than ^i50,000 \h., sold in 
London, in 1810^ upwards of 5,500,000 lb. 

Cottoq» though anrindigenous production, was so much neglected that 
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. till 1782, about 100 ftlants formed t/i9 largest plantation. T^he i^uccess 
of the indigo-plaatations, however, induced the planters length to make 
the same experiment on Cotton, and tfae result was so Battering, that the • 
cotton-plant soou occupied a large portion of the valleys of Aragoa, Va- 
lencia, Arauri, Ba^uisemeto, Varinas^ Cutnana,*and several other places 
in the government* ^ 

The culture of coffee was introdticed in 1784s* The quantity raihed is 
still, however, inconsiderable, as, independent of the internal consumption 
it does not exceed 1,000,000 lbs. annually; and less attention is paid to 
its culture and preparation, as wdl as in gathering the crops, than to cacao 
and indigo. * • 

Sugar is also cultivated, but in the Caraccas it ehjoys dhly a secondary 
importance, as, independent of home-consumption, s^arcely^any of it is 
exported. The amount of the qu^ity consumed in the province, fur- 
nishes a satbfactory solution of this. The whole populatiosa of the Carac- 
cas, without exception of colour, rank, or pedigree, make it th^ principal 
article of their food. An intoxicating beverage, called guarapo, of which 
all classes, especially the inferior orderai are passionately fond, is produced 
by the fermentation of sugar in In the banquets of the rich, con- 

fectionary holds the most distinguished place. These desserts consist 
sometimes of^ 200 or 300 dishes of sugars, tastefully arranged, and 
moulded into every shape that can excite the admiration of the company ; 
there is not a single negro whose general m^ does not consist of a little 
cacao boiled in water, and a large lump of coarae sugar which he eats as 
bread. Notwithstanding the excellence of the soil, however, the sugar, 
from want of due care and skill in the different stages of its preparation, 
is much inferior in crystallization and whiteness to that of other countries. 

The cultivation of tobacco under the old regime was, as in IVfexico, a 
royal monopoly subject to the control of a director-general. Jt is still a 
state moitt>poly ; and its cultivation is restricted to ^rtain districts and 
certain pers^s^ particularly in the envii’ons orthe.xharming lake of Valen- 
cia, where the tobacco plantations employ about 15,000 peraons. 

Other agi'icukural productions, as maize, potatoes, plantains, yucas^ 
cnras, and ignames, are r^'ed in great abundance in this genial climate, 
especially the last, whichll a root of such magnitudi^ as sometimes to 
weigh 25 lbs. Still, however, amidst all this exuberance of nature, agri- 
culture is so imperfectly known, and so languidly pursued, from the indo- 
h uce of the Spanish colonists, t^^at not the thousandth part of those pro- 
ductions which this favoured spot might easily yield, is raised. A 
traveller is astonished at finding the plantations of a country, perhaps the 
most lovely and luxuriant in the world, so trifilng and 'unproductive ; a 
planter is thought rich, whose annual income is from £900 to £1000 
sterling ; nor are there twenty plantations in the whole country which 
yield more. So little attention is paid to. agriculture in the province of 
Choco, to the W. of the Cauca, between Antioquia and Daiien, that it still 
remains nearly in the same uncultivated state as when first discovered — 
a thick impervious forest, without pasturage and without roads. The 
price of necessaries was so exorbitant here, when Humboldt wrote, that 
North American flour sold from £14«, 8^* to sterling per barrel^ 

the maintenance of p ipanleteer coat 4iS. 6d. or daily ; and the price 

of a cwt. of \von waa aome\bckfta £9 ataXft of. 

vraa oWvaa to a poprSkaSuoTw vAvxcXv consumed witiiout prodmdug. 

A number of causes co-operate to produce this backward state uf t mgs. 
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throughout Corombia,—- as the warft of ^capital, and , tlie consequent liigti « 
interest of moneys and the nuniber^of mortgages with which every planta- 
tion is more or less burdened. Such is the pride of the Spaniai'ds, that 
however* poor they really are, they norust still mai|ttain the appearance of 
wealth/ which of course* subjects them to great •emlSai*assments. The 
pious legacies and prebends with which many estates!^ are encumbered, is 
another serious obstacle to agriculture. These, accumulating from gene- 
ration jo generation, cannot be bought up by payment of the capital, and 
the planter is thus kept under obligation to pay the interest. Estates thus 
encumbered are very often sequesti^ated ;*and pass with the same charges 
to anothei’*planter, wh^^^hreatened with the same fate. An ordonance 
was, however, enacted in 1802, against such pious donations. Another 
evil is the cacelessnfss of the planters themselves, whb being too proud to 
take the manigement of their plftnta^Sns into their own hands, generally 
commit them to overseers ; residing in towns, and living above their in- 
ct»me, th’e^ seldom visit their plantations above once a-year. The few 
plantations that prosper, are, those conducted by the proprietors themselves. 
Another obstacle to colonial prosM’ity under the old regime, was the 
passion for public employments. Sor;«trong was it, that the prospect of 
unbounded wealth from a large and rich plantation, could not induce a 
Spaniard to relinquish his desire of military rank, a place ii\^ the hhances, 
a judicial ofhee, or the cross of an order ; men accustomed to such stupid 
ambition can never stoop to manage the concei-ns of a plantation. Yet,’' 
says a late traveller, the agriculturist in this countiy has an excellent 
method of availing himself of the services of his slaves, almost free of any 
expense. Each man or family receives a oartain portion of land, called a 
conuco, which be cultivates for his own support ; for this purpose he is left 
at liberty a day in each week. A taste for husbandry is hereby acquired, 
which in the end is beneficial to the estate. Five days are devoted to the 
hacienda, and on Sunday they are again free. After hearing masiiif in which 
they are very punctilious, tie rest of the day is devoted tQ dancing, a 
recreation which the blacks are passionately fond of." 

Animal Froduclions.'^ This country abounds in every variety of the 
animal kingdom. In the province of Venezuel|L alone in 1787, according 
to Eetalla, the number of horned cattle was 64W>i53 ; of horses, 144,866 ; 
mules, 7,551 ; besides sheep and goats innumerable. 'The number of 
horned cattle have, however, since declined, from the great demand for 
tallow -and hides, which caused an indiscrirdhiate slaughter of theie animals ; 
so that their number, in 1800, according to Depons, amount^ only to 
^00,000 ; the hqrses, 180,000 ; and the mules, 90,000 ; both these latter 
iare raised cbiefiy for expoitation to the other states. Cattle are equally 
numerous in the other provinces ; but in Cumana, where the immense 
pastures annually reared vast numbers, the commons have been so ravaged 
of 1^ years by numerous gangs of robbers, that in these districts the in- 
habitants can with difficulty procure animal food. The capuchins of 
Guiana jure distinguished by their wealth in cattle, fed on the plains of the 
Onoonoko^ amounting to more than 150,000 head. Throughout the whole 

S roviUce of Guayaquil, vkst numbers of cattle are reared^ especially where 
sere are mountainous ti^ts to afford a retreat during tItO inundations; 
these are brought dowii wken the land is dry, and fattened on a plant 
called gamaiotle, resemhfing barley in its blade, and which grows in such 
liwuriance, as entirely to cover the plains, even to the height of seven or 
eight feet. It is remarked, however, that most of the domestic animals, 
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• A tlie bill]) tli6 cowj the assj &c. whicli have been iwporfefl 

fpom Europe, end su^bi^ci to run wild on the savannaim of Guiana, and 
on the banks of the Oroonoko and its confluent streams, gi*eatly degenerate 
both in size and desh, ii^ consequence^ it is conjectured, of the pei*petual 
perspiration to whibh they are exposed, and the coarseness of the grass on 
which they feed, like sheep are remarkably diminutive, and their wool 
is converted into long hair. The hogs, on the contrary, are large and fat, 
and superior to those of Europe. The goats are large and beautiful 
animals, and common in all parts of the country* 

As to wild animals, the tapir, the jaguar, and puma, are well Jknown. 
Of these the jaguar is the largest and mostv^ocious. TRough not 
striped like the tiger, but spotted, yet it is generally denominated the 
Ameiiaau tiger, and,*like its Asiatic namesake, is a mest dreadful animal. 
Humboldt mentions, that while he w^ iifthe Caracas, he Skw the skins 
of two jaguars, in size nearly equal to those of •Bengal. • Ullot^ relates, 
that in passing from Quito to the Pacific, he saw many Indians In the prd- 
vince of Esmeraldos, who had been lamed by.these animals, and that ten 
or twelve Indians had been torn to ,^i^es by them two or three years 
before. They are not numerous, but-^*^ Ulloa remarks — one or two of 
them are sufficient to desolate a whole country. The puma like the lion, 
rarely attacks^ an, and is smaller than his neighbour of Africa. The 
cougar is equally ferocious with the jaguar, but not so thick and 
strong. There are two or three species of cats, but they are little 
dangerous. Wild boars and deer are commdti. The ant-eater is a most 
extraordinary animal, often weighing from 150 to 200 lbs., and measuring 
eight feet from the snout to tlf^ tip of the tail. It has a small head covered 
with hair as soft as velvet, and a tail immensely large, flat, and covered 
with long hair like that of a horse, and as strong as the bnstles of a hog, 
with which during a shower, or when asleep, he covers his ^ whole body. 
His feet Ire armed with long claws, with w^ich he can defend himself 
against any dog, and even against the tigeiv and never quits his hold while 
he has life. He has a long slender tongue resembling a worm, sometimes 
near two feet long, and always moistened with saliva of a sweetish taste ; 
this he thrusts into the ante’ nests, who settle upon it in crowds, when he 
draws it into his mouth, aid devours them. Ants are extremely numerous 
in Guiapa, and prove very destructive to the stores, especially of sugar in 
the plantations. Their immense nests of black earth built on the tranks 
o:’ trees, ju*e often so high as td^resemble black bears at a distance ; and 
the hillocks on the ground, are sometimes 16 feet high, and nearly lOQ 
feet in circumferences Some of these ants are above ap inch long, and 
cause great pain by their bite. A small kind, called the fire ant, which 
flies in great numbers, causes a sensation like that proceeding from boiling 
water. Insects are, in general, extremely numerous. There is a species 
of centipede, a yard in length, whose biters mortal, causing death in 24 
hours. The numbers of the insect tribes are prodiglbus at Carthagena and 
Guayaquil, where it^s impossible to keep a candle burning except in a 
lantern, as 4 would otherwise be extinguished in a few minutes by the 
multitudes flying around it. Bats are so numerous at Carthagena, as to 
cover the streets like ^puds> and are extremely ii^blesome. * 

Of amphibioi^s anjimalsy ike , cayman, the the manaii, the liron, 

the /apa, and the water-dog are the most remarkable. The caymans ind 
jaguars often engage in combat on tlie banks of the Oroonoko. The 
jaguar quits bis recess in the woods, and walks along the banks of the 
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streams^ where the eaymnii is woift to b^ask in the solar rays, and watchhs 
his< inoyement8« aAs soon as he sdbs an opportai^ly of surprising him, ''or 
that ho ls asleep, he springs on him directly, and fastens his talons on his 
bard and impeneti-able shell. If the ^cayman is young he»iB lost ; if strong, 
ho in^nediately darts int^ the water, and drowns the tfger, and dien takes 
him in his fitos^ and devonrs him on the bank. ^ 

the animals that live in the water. At g^mnolus d^ricusy or 
electri^S^bSlled tremblador by the Spaniards, and anguiUe irimhlante by 
the Trerii^ colonists of Guiana, is the most wonderful as possessing the 
singula^ faculty of stunning its prey by an eleetricid shock. Hiis eel 
abounds id the nvem iy|f^lakes of the low lands of Venezuela, but is most 
frequently found in the small staj^ant pools, dispersed at intervals over 
tlie immem»e«plainBd>etween the Apure and Oroonokdl An old frequented 
road near Uratieu, has been actHall]! abandoned, on account of the danger 
experiencjd from erossiiig a ford, where the mules were, from the effect 
df concealhd shocks, often paralyzed and drowned. Even the angler 
sometimes I'eceives a shodr ^om tl^m, conveyed along the wetted rod and 
fishing-line. This eel is of considembie size, being about six feet long. 
The sensation which it occasions is highly painful, and leaves a numbness 
in the parts affected ; it indeed resembles more the effect of a blow on the 
head, than the shock of a common electric discharge.^ *' 

“ Besides an infinity of fish found in the Oroonoko, tortoise, or turtle,” 
says Gumilla, abound in stt<^ numbers, that I cannot find words to ex- 
press it. I doubt not but that such as read my account wfD excuse me of 
exaggeration ; but 1 can affirm that it is as difficult to count them, as to 
count the sands on the banks of that riihr. One may judge of their 
number, by the amazing consumption of them ; for all the tribes contigu- 
ous to the river, and even many who are at a distance, fiock thither at the 
season of brsedifig, qnd not only finding sustenance during that time, but 
dany off g^eat numbers of the turtles and their eggs.” 

Mineralogy,'} Widi re^ct to the Caiticcas and Guiana, this is a 


8 Such a dread of this fish Is entei^ned by the Indians, and so reluctant are they 
to approaoh it when aUve and active, that Humboldt fi^nd extreme diffietihy in pro» 
curing a few of those eels to serve as the subjects of bis saperiments. For ,thto express 
pui'pos^ he stopped some dara on his journey across the savannahs to the Apurb, at the 
small town of Cnlabbiio, in vicinity of which they afb very numerous, 
his landlord took the utmost fUins to grutlfy.hte he was constantly 
Tlr^ at last of these delays, he resolved tojpro^iy^hims^f to tbeprincif 


5 delays, he resolved to prom^hims^f to the 

these electric cels are found. .He whs couauctecTto a pool of shallow v 


But though 
luccessftil. 
t where 
stagnant 
) I ndian 
ionpland 



and muddy, but of the heat bf VO*’, tod bUrriiUflded by a rich vegetation i ^ , 
ng-trees, and sensitive plants, with odorous flowers. Here Humboldt ah 
wiin^ed, a spectaCVe the moat novel and extraordinary. About ^ horses ^and hmles 
were loon collected from the adjacent savihuahs, vlTiiete theyrun wUd, h^hg' Valued 
at: only a-head, when their vwmn bi^^peU So he known. ThMAo iho Indiana hemmed 

j^imJtUaides^.fUid jikoveiuto the then preulhig to the of thf* ‘wHer or 

cuinl^g along the extended branchm of the trees 'anped With long tMtinfM or har- 
p&aim, mth loud erils’ibey puislied me anlmsb ifiWWirds, and; 'mih retreat. 

TJbffIPtAiinlh or eleetrfc^ett, voueedi feom tifilr hhunbeit.by Ihe noise slid tumult, 
‘ uefir the surface, and awimming like so many livid water seipeiitm briskly 
^ ‘ und^ibw belllee, and disehsiviiig mough them the 


pmilcd lil Intruders, gliding 1 _ ^ ^ 

repeated shocks. Us horses, doUValesd add idlUdils4 tibelr manes 
ereoif eyes staring WItli wMa Ipd nmdh UnavU%g|M^^ to eseape. 

4n Urn ^mrnve mjnutes^ two af iiioiusunk and wore.jkoifUiA iM victory seemed 
to deddta dir thf ^S^trfo iSbt tbilr activity now he^ Ijii mm. iFbtfgued by 
vueh hKfsiBM of Biuvoaa culify, they Shot their electric Uftd ii iiiijb i wifli less fii^uency 
and effastf dfao iMwies gradually recovered iimm thonSfch, and became moTe 

composed and vi|MnNuit until in a quarter of an hour, the gyninotl retired from the 
contest, a|id In stsim u sthte of languor and complete exbaustloti, that they were easily 
dragged on shore by means of smaTl harpoons fastened to .jorda 
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meagre subject. Hei'e, as in other .parts^of Spanish America, the atten- 
tioii of the first conquerfH^ Was exclusitlly directed to the discovery of 
gold and silver mines. Four gold mines were at length found, after a 
long search, and wrought /or some tinofb under the name of St PhUipe de 
JBuria ; but they were abandoned in 1554, in consequence of a revolt of 
the negroes and natives. Several fruitless attempts were made to renew 
the working of these mines, till at length they were totally 
Another mine was discovered in the vicinity of St Sebastian do 
but was soon obliged to be abandoned by repeated insurrections of the 
Indians, in the last of which, they fnassacred all the miners, and demolished 
the works. Two gold mines were discovered on^^ig banks of th8 Tuy, in 
1584, where the metal was very abundant and of 23 carats fineness, but 
these wdie also soon ^ven up, on ac<^unt of the extreme unhealthiness of 
the situation. • * * 

The viceroyalty of New Granada has always been celebrated ,for the 
abundance of its gold ; in Antioquia and other districts, no other*money ifT 
known. This metal is generally obtained from, the lavaderos^ or washing 
places, established in the alluvious gi’oonds. These lavaderos are situated 
to the W. of the central Cordillera, in the provinces of Antioquia and Cboco, 
in the valley of the Cauca, and on the coast of the South sea, in the par- 
tido of Barbacoas. The province of Antioquia contains mines of gold in 
micaceous slate, at Buritoca, San Pedro, and near Aimas ; but they are 
not wrought for Wtuit of hands. Gold is collected in gieat abundance on 
the alluvious grounds of Santa Rosa, the valle de Orsas, and the Valle des 
Trinidad. At Choco, the richest river in gold is the Rio Andageda; 
which, with the rivers of Quitiwand Zitara, forms near the village of Quib- 
do, the Rio Atrato, or the River of Daiien. All the ground between the 
Andageda, the Rio de San Juan, the Rio de Jamana, and tho Rio de San 
Augustin, is auriferous. The largest piece’of gold evpr fbuud in Choco, 
weighed 25 lbs. A viceroy of New Granada Iwought with him Co Europe, 
a lump of pure gold, worth ^740 sterling. The number of slaves em- 
ployed in gathering gold-dust in the district of Choco, amounted in 1778, 
to 3,054 persons ; and in the valley of Cauca, 8,000 persons. The pro- 
vince of Choco might alone produce 20,000 marks of gold annually, from 
washing, if in peopling this region — the most fertile in New Granada — 
the government would turn its attention to introduce and improve agri- 
cidture. In 1801, when Hun^oldt was at Santa Fe de Bogota, the total 
pioduce i^llie gold-minefs of tImMceroyalty was estimated at 2,500,000 
dollars, oir^562,500 sterling ; namely, 2^100,000 dollara, or £472,500^ 
sterling, the two lilkints of Santa FbaUd Popayan; and .400,000 dollars^ 
or £00,000 stet\vng, aa the exportation oi the vagofts and 
The tots\ pTodnce of the go\d of this viceroyalty, cmned, ei^ported in in- 
gots and wrought pfate, together with the fraudulent exporiudou, may he 
estimated at 20,800 marks fine gold, or £§83,760 eterUug. 

PlUtinB; the rarekt and most iilfksible of all metalS, and in value next to 


9 InbddftldntO thlamust be added the fraudulent exwrtatien of the gold of Choco, 
wMch bm vert mueblllimused, since the iiavigiitlun of the Rio Atrato, or Rivot of 
Darien, was dedafed free, Qold dust, and even ingots, instead of being convoyed bf 
ChU or Silom^x, to the iulu^oof Santa or Popayan, ^dake the direct road to Car- 
thageiia arifi fmb Whence they flow into the Bmteh^onleo. 
the^Atiuto and ShtU, Odve as stations for smuggjters. Acowj^g totti^ldt am^- 
mation ftnm those who deal In gold dust, atCarthagena, Mompo^ 
p,.yan, he thinks himself warranted in estimating the smuggled gold at 2,J00 marks, 
or ii.82,062, 10s. sterling, annually. 
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gold, is solely produced in Chocfo and Barbacoas, to the W. o rj,i 
stone mountains, which rise on flie western bqpks of the f 
are some mines of extremely rich silver in the Vega de Supia, 4 e g 
distant from Carthago, to the N. <*f anebraloma, between the terro <le 
Tacon and the Cerro 3e Muwaton, These mines, which supply both 
gold and silver were only discovered of latOs There are also mines of 
.cinnabar sulphurated mercury, in three different places; namely, in 
the province of Antioquia, in the valley of Santa Rosa, to the east ot the 
Cauca, in the mountain of Quindiu formerly mentioned ; and lastly, in the 
province of Quito, between Azoque anti Cuencas 

NewTjranada abojjpU in what are commonly called precious stones, as 
amethysts, pantausas, (a kind of precious stone of various colours, with 
grains of gold in interior), diamonds, but of a*vei 7 small sfee'; with 
jacinths and beautiful garnets, %r<|uoi8e8, girasols, obsidian, and mapulas, 
anoAi^r littleikiiown precious stone. There are mines of beautiful eme- 
• raids, in ^:he district of Muzo, of a very superior quality. Muzo is a 
town in the district of Tipiza, inhabited by about 200 families, who are 
chiefly occupied in searching for emeralds. In 1764, the viceroy ordered 
these mines to be examined ; and the veins which had disappeared, having 
been found, the labour was ordered to be resumed on account of the 
royal treasury. This singular and celebrated mine is in the moiintain of 
Itoco, within three leagues of Muzo, and 50 British miles north of Santa 
Fe. This mine has for many years supplied the world with that precious 
stone ; and the quantity must be great, when they are wmked as a per- 
petual mine. They are generally in a gangart of pure white quartz, which 
enhances the extreme delicacy of the green colour ; but there are examples 
of their being found in a fine grained schistus like touchstone. These 
emeralds are called emeralds of Peru, though it is doubtful if these stones 
were ever found in that viceroyalty ; and those of New Granada, were 
even celebrated in 1740, when Ulloa was there. A district inUhe audi- 
ence of Quito is called Esmeraldas, or the country of emeralds, from a 
cuirent belief among the Spaniards, that there were mines of emeralds in 
this quarter, called the mines of Attacames and Manta, but that they are 
carefully concealed by the Indians. 

Coal is a very rare production in the Cordilleras. There are, however, 
beds of coal in the valley of Bogota, near Tausa Cauoas, and in the Cerro 
da Suba, places elevated 2,500 metres, or , 8, 201 feet above ,idia level of 
the sea. Copper<mines of a superior quatfty are wrought winity 

of Nir^a, which besides supplying the planters with the I^Bmaterials 
•for their boilersj^ cylinders of milk, and other implements, fmished (in 
1804) 17 J quintals for exportation, and which quantity would hiiye been 
much pore considerable hut for the war. 

Salt is found in great abundance along the whole eottsi of Veftezuela, 
and is of a beautiful whiteness.; , that frqm the; salt-pits of Aioye, or vale 
of^Oipaquira, is equalpto any in all Aillpica, consiating of a mixture of 
and marine salt ; but the Spaniards, with their accustomed fiidblehce, 
a|]^|)(;^^|irely neglect , the working of it ; so that not a hundredth part of 
he produced; is derived from it. IVlinend ^waten, both cold 
in the Caraccas, and are of varioip Wuapiei^^ ammo- 
nia^ nitrons, and .acidulous. , Some of 

the of water, especially in the valley of Afragoa. 
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CHAP. IV.— ORIGINAL IN.HAbJtANTS AND PWiiSENT • 
POPULATION. 

The ancient inli^bitants of New Granada proper, — which forms but a 
small part of this extensi\% country, were the Muyscas^ Panchas^ Nala- 
gaymes^ Muzos, Colinus^ and other Indian tribes. Of these, the Muyscas 
were, next to the Peruvians, Mexicans, and Natches, the most civilized 
savages in all America, When the Spaniards first entered New tj^ada, 
in 1536, they found the Muyscas governed by two elective princps, dbe.of 
whom, called the Zipa, resided at •Bogota; while the Zacqui was estab- 
lished at Tunja. These princes were raised to tWr respective tbroHes by 
four hereditary electors, presenting as it were in mfbiature type of the 
Germgn«empire. Tha Muyscas lived chiefly by agriculture. The idea of 
property was introduced among than, handed down* by ti^dition, and 
observed with great care. They lived in towns which might be deemed 
considerable when compared with those in other parts of Ameiica ; they, 
were decently clothed ; and their houses were much more commodious 
than those of the small tribes around tb^in. Tfle effects of this uncommon 
civilization were very visible. They had a regulai* form of government ; 
and a jurisdiction was established which took cognizance of diflerent 
Climes, and punished with rigour. There were other tribes in the vicinity, 
but much less advanced than the Muyscas in progi’essive refinement ; yet 
still amongst these, the freedom and independence natural to the savage 
state was much abridged, and their caciques had assumed extensive au- 
thority. The siin and moon were the chief, if not the sole object of reli- 
gious worship, among the people of Bogota. Their ecclesiastical system 
was more complete and regular, though less pure, than that of the Natches ; 
they had altars, temples, priests, sacrifices, and tliat long train of cere- 
monies, which superstition always introduces, wherever she has fully 
established her reign ; but their religious rites were blbody and inhuman. 
Human victims were oflered to their deities ; and many of their practices 
nearly resembled those of the ferocious worshippers of Huetzilopochtli. 
The Muysca language is the vernacular speech of the viceroyalty of New 
Granada.^ 

9 From an accurate and extensive comparison of the Muyscas of the upland of Bogota 
with the Japanese in their government, astronomical calendar, language, and traditions, 
it has now ^n considered on very probable grounds, even approaching to certainty, 
th.t ^ the frarm^r^re a Japanese colon^* This conclusion is founded on the observations 
of HumbdKS^dj^, the manners and fruitions of the Muyscans, in his views of the 
Andes : dn Iliia discoveiWtof the astronomical cycle of the Muyscas on a stone calendar, ^ 
by the Duquesu#^ Santa Fe de Bogot^ a drawing of which is given by Hum- " 

boldt, and which has evidently been imported from the N.£. of ABa; on the strik- 
ing affinity of the numbers and letters of the Muyscas and Japanese, shown by Mr 
Paravey, in his memoir on the Muyscan and Japanese letters and numerical characters, 
published in 1826 ; and» finally, on the researches of M. de Siebold, a scientific Dutch- 
man, into Japanese antiquities, in Japan itself, and at Nangasakkbi. Like the Ja- 
panese, the Muyscans wore cotton gai^ti^nts, and cultivated the cotton shrub. Like 
them they were initiated into tribes aiipieBped rich harvests bf corn. Like them they 
had two sovereigns, the one the supreihe Pontiff, like the Dairo of Japan ; the other 
the secular monarch, corresponding to the Cubo, or Djogoun of the Jfapapese. Like 
them they possessed a bieroglyphical calendar of a complicated structure, cycles, or 
series of days, and of numbers combined two and two, and more especially a period of 
60 years, vifhlch of melf indicates an Asiatic origin, and, finally, in the language calle^ 
Chlb-cha, spoken by these aborigines of Bogota, where the sound of the letter L is 
wanting, as is the cale^ in the Japanese language. The word Chibchat iSV6-cAri in 
Muyscayan signiiGbs 2%a language ^ many corresponding to the JapaneM Jztoa, Whicifa 
also signifies the same. Sa in Jai>anese signifying man* The first pontifical sovereign 
of the Muyscans is the mysterious Bouhica, whose name of Sue, or the Sun, ^and who 
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The Gttagiros are a troublesome rwe of savaSes. -/sjj® 

fertile lands of Santa Martha, of. the *io Hacha, 

Guagiros and oBier tribes on the Hacha are cajeulated at 30,000 m num 
her. They are not only numerous.and bold, but manage ^e-arms wM 
great dexterity: they viffare fine webs of cotton? and ^h foi pear 
Warhff - They are generally mounted on swift ho^es ; and hayo consul- 
eraj(/2e intercourse with the British find Dutchy who sujpply them witii 
fire^ffirnolik and goods. They differ from the other Indians, m being a labo- 
liptif and commercial tribe, and consequently wealthy, as appears from 
their dress, consilting of a vest, a close^ cloak, and pantaloons. 

Assto the present amount of the population of this viceroyalty, it is cal- 
culated l)y Hpmbold^ 1,800,000 souls ; though he states that by an 
exact enumeration taken in* 1778, the population of the audience of Santa 
Fe was 7-^, 64)1 aouls ; and that of^he audience ot Quito, 531,799 souls : 
total 1,27^440 souls. It is aiffidlilt to conceive, how in the slow pro- 
gress of Spanish coloilial population, tliat of New Granada should have 
increased from 1,279,440 persons, in 1778, to 1,800,000, in 1808. The 
Indians, perhaps, were not included in that census. Tlie population is at 
any rate extremely small, considering the extent of this government. 

Many native tribes still exist iti the interior, and along the coast of Span- 
ish Guiana. Of these tribes, an interesting account was published by father 
Gumilla, in 1745, in two volumes quarto, entitled ‘ The Oroonoko Illus- 
trated.* The picture drawn by this author, of the savages, and of savage 
life, is truly humiliating ; and shows, in the most affecting manner, that 
man is a fallen and degraded being ; that, destitute of the blessings of 
religion and civilization, the savage is not, as some assert, a good-natured, 
generous, simple, unoffending, but a cold, cmel, selhsh, suspicious, and 
designing animal. They are actuated by all the vengeful passions, and 
constantly prepared for deeds of blood and carnage. Nature seems to have 
aided the dark spiyt of the saVagos, by concocting, in these torrid regions, 
the most envenomed juices. Tlieir poisoned darts and arrows are attended 
with inevitable death. But even Avhen such weapons are not used, the 
genius of malignity, ft rtile in resources, still prevails. The Ottomacques 
are accustomed to dip the nail of tlieir thumb in the curare, a strong poi- 
son, which is extracted from a species of the phyllantbus, and the sliglitest 
laceration thus inflicted is instant death. To enumerate these tribes would 
b© tedious and uninteresting. Most of them are small, containing from 


laid dry the upland of Bogota, reminds as of the Chinese Yac, whose applies to 
the li^ng sun, a king as celebrated in Japan as in China; and und©r UPpm the fatal 
, deluM took place, and who also laid diy his empire by a cle|bin the as did 

the Muymyan Bochlca, when he produced the sublime and beautiful of Teqiien- 
^ditional mythos of the drying up of the plain of Bogota, by producing 
r ** stnkinely analogous to the traditions of the natives of the beautiful valh^y 
represent it as once a lake, and froni which the wators were 
drained off by K^p, hy means of a cleft which he made in the mountains to the W. of 
^ valley ; and is also analogous to the Hhideo tradition of the celebrated Parasu 
who opened up aj^ss^e for the Brttli|itoootra, by striking a cleft in the mouii* 
tuns by a Otr^e of his acymitor. Another pHin of similarity to the Japanese tradi~ 
S?®* ^hloa chow for first king of the dried country, the wise and iUustrious 

whi^ tlw Japanese state, that Yao had for successor Prince Shun, 
e^rated for his virtues, as the first Zaoue, or king of Bogota— Huncachua. 
The vimsm i»ve even the sdbe pronunciation, C/mn or Uun, All the above circum- 
•otancea, aftd many more which want of room prevents ftom kWertitig, tend to corro- 
®f stives of the uplands of Bogota uid Now Granada ; 
and th^ Amfipii^as well as Europe and Africa received its aboriginal population from 
Aafi^ the tie human race, in lull agreement with the a£:duiit^ Moses In the 

inspired records. 
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54)0 to 2,000 warriors. But the CarriWbs boasted of having oflce 12,000 
warriors ; and the Caben*es, who fdrmerly inhabited the banks of the* Gua- 
viari, were still more numerous, and still exceed the Carribbs in courage 
and power, and aye famous for the uae of a mortal poison. , 

On the banks of* the iSleta and Guavlari, are -the Oliomacques^ an ugly 
j*ace, inclined to corpulency, and possessing the coai'se broad features of 
the Tartai’s* During the greater part of the year, they live on the fish 
which they kill with their aiTOws on the surface of the water ; tut in the 
Aiiiiiy season, when the plains are inundated by the riv.ers, they feeci on a 
sort of fat unctuous earth, or a species of pipe clay tinged with a little 
oxide of iron; This clay is very carefully coll e^ed , and distingui^ed by 
the taste. It is then kneaded into balls of four o?*8ix inches in diameter, 
which ijiey bake slightly before a slow fire. Whole stacks of such pro- 
visions are seen piled up in their huts. When about to*be us^, these clods 
are soaked in water, and each indivicfual eats nearly a poijnd of it daily. 
The only addition which they occasionally make to this unnaititi’al far^ 
consists of small fish, lizards, or fern ropts. The quantity of clay which 
the Ottomacques consume, and the greediness with which it is devoured, 
would seem to prove, that, however incredible this may appeal*, it does 
nioie than merely distend their hungry stomachs, and that the powers of 
<li! 2 :estiun can, to a certain degree, assimilate the finer portions of it into 
animal substance. The Ottomacques are accustomed to raise their dead 
rtftcv the expiration of a year, and to transport the hones to a general 
tumh. 

I'he Carribbs, or Charaibs, as some authors write the name, and the 
ArrowacH, dwell in the £• of Guiana and on the coast, and have lived 
from time immemorial in a state of constant hostility to each other. The 
former are the same fierce people, and of the same origin with the natives 
of the Carribbee islands. Amongst them, the miseries of savs^e life and 
manners seem to have attained their maximum. Many of the mothers 
destroy their female ofifspring, that they may not suffer the miseries inci- 
dent to the savage state ; and even regard the practice as an office of ten- 
der affection. The general method of effecting this is by cutting the navel 
strin<r so short, as to occasion a fatal hemorrbage. ^ 

Except the Ottomacques, Caberres, and Carribbs, the other tribes 
generally flee when one or two fall in battle. They are all deceitful, and 
^iven to falsehood. In this view of the deceitfulness and falsehood of 
i vages, ^11 who have had much intercourse with them generally agree, 
especiall^^llpa and Depons. According to the latter, the Indians are so 
proverbially false, that the testimony of six Indians, by the Spanish law*, 
is regarded as only equivalent to that of one European.* One groat ob- 
stacle to Indian improvement is an almost insurmountable love of indolence, 
and the missionan^s have done nothing .to eradicate it. They , imagine they 
liave done enough in mecbanica)}|i retaining the Indians in the appearance 
of civilization, and in obtaininj^p^m them the mere externals of Chris- 
tianity ; they neglect to inspire ,tnl^ with the love of industry, at the same 
time that they are instilling into Aj|ieii| .the love of GpcL ]^o^ded the 
Indian mumbfes over his prayers atjtbillrtaili hours, he is firee from every 
other work ; i^nkenness, lasciviousness,, and sleep, All up all his leimr^ 
that is to suy^ his whole time. If he cultivates a few eatables around^ his 
cot, he passes for a very industrious personage. These villages^ of Iiid*ians 
thus converted by the Catalonian capuchins, in Guiana, are 27 iti number, 
and are situated to the east of the Caroni. The number of %;onverted 

VI 
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Indians in tjruiana amounts to 34^000 ; of whicli f 0,4>25 are und<n* tWe ^ 
missionaries, 6,57^ are in San Thome, tile capital, and the remaining o,OU 
• are in the other Tillages* The densest populatioft is from 50 leagues from 
the sea to 130 leagues up the Oroonoko* So thinly is Quiana inh^ited, 
that ^umboldt sailed 300 leagues on the Oroonoto without seeing hut oi 
inhabitent As to the Indians of the Caraccas, af distinguished from 
Guiaifia, have little remarkable to offer ; and the varieties of savage 

life are so few, as to afford scarcely a topic for discourse* 

The Gua^querici Indians are much more civilized than the other Indi- 
ans of this province* They inhabit the island of Margarita and the envi- 
rons of^Cumana. Neactlp the Carnbbs, they ai’e the finest looking race 
of natives in thfe countf^and enjoy great privileges; as from the earliest 
times of the j^onquest, they were always on good terms with the conquer- 
ors. ‘‘ A loig pei-uMi,” says Cechijilfe, must elapse before the Indian 
populii|ipn in l^anish America can he entirely identified with the civiliza- 
tion of th^ respective states established there. It should not be forgotten 
also, that there are in the interior numerous tribes of Indians who have 
nevot been conquered, or in*any manner subdued, either by force or by per- 
suasion, and who thus still exist in a state of independence. It must also 
be remembered, that of a not inconsiderable portion of South America, — for 
instance, Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, — ^little or nothing is known be- 
yond the mere outline of the coast. The Indian population, therefore, 
must of necessity form a very important feature in any political view in 
which South America can be regai'ded. The complete independence of a 
great number of the Indians, — the incipient civilization of many, — and the 
absorption of some into the political systems existing in the peninsula, — 
all give different bearings of the same question, which is not the less im- 
portant, though it may become more complicated and more involved wltli 
other questions of general polity. It is the more requisite, perhaps, that 
this subject should dot be lost sight of, as for many years it was asserted 
by successive authors, and generally believed in Europe (nay, it is proba- 
bly still ci*edited in many quarters), that the aboriginal Indians, both in 
Mexico and in the Spanish dominions in South America, were all destroy- 
ed ; and that th« vacuum thus left was filled up by negroes imported from 
Africa. The truth is, that a gi'eat number of the Indians, undoubtedly, 
were sacrificed to the inhuman cupidity of their couqti^roi*s, who tasked 
them beyond their strength, and who were thus the means of pir^ematurely 
sending them to their graves ; and also, that numerous carguea^ negroes 
were successively imported from Afri^ to execute that labqu^Such was 
beyond the strength, or inconsistent the constitutional IndiTts, of the 
Indians. But, as I have already stated, a considerable Indian population 
still remained, the amount of which has since increased ; and from the in- 
termixture in various quarters of the Indian and negro popuiatiop, a new 
race has subsequently spmng, denomina^ Sambos, or Zambos ; who, as 
if to punish the Spaniards for the inhumii|^y of their predecessors towards 
both the Indians and the negroes, inhere all the vices of their ancestors, 
on both sides, with scarcely any of their virtues, and thus become a pest 
to the oquptiy. The Indians are likewise of importance from their num- 
as compand with the amount of the whole population of South 
America^ of which they form, probably, one-third ; whilst the greater part 
of tbe rest of the people, of all shades of colour between white, copper^* 
colour, and black, are the offspring of the various intermarriages of differ- 
ent race^. Questions thus necessarily arise, which can scarcely be justly 
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, 8f>preciatecl in Europe, from the, wanf of any corresponding data upon 
\Wiicb to found an opinion, or of any fSelings similar tonhose which fre« 
quently actuate, with some bitterness of hostility towards each other, the 
vanous races, castes, hall’-castes, lof such a mixed population.’* 

The character of the Spanish Creoles is much* the same here as in^other 
parts of Spanish AnTerica. They are generally proud, lazy, of expensive 
habits, and extremely superstitious. ' They are, however, ingenious i fond 
of learning the Fi'ench and English languages ; and, being partially ac- 
quainted with histoi-y and geography, can judge of the future from* the 
past, and know something of tliu situation and commercial intercourse 
of the diifei'ent countries on the globe. In general, marriages are very 
early, the girls being mtiiiied at 13, and the boys at 15. If not des- 
tined fiar the church, an unmarried youth of 20 is ^-cgarded as an old 
bachelor. These early marriages ware, "however, prohibitAl by an act 
of his Catholic majesty, passed in 1803, by which young m^l under 
25, and young women under 23, could not marry without the expre^ 
concuiTence of their respective parents ; it being formerly the custom 
for boys and girls to take each other for husband and wife, by a mere 
public declaration, which was deemed sufficient, whether the parent con- 
sen ced or not. It is probable, that in the present disastrous and unde- 
cided struggle, more than one-third of tho population has perished ; but 
tlie population of Colombia, as reported to the national Congress in 
1827, amounted to 2,800,000 souls, of whom 103,892 were slaves. 
There were, besides, in the forests and mountains, 203,835 independent 
Indians. In Hall’s account of Colombia, published in 1825, the popula- 
tion of Caraccas is stated at 825,000, and that of New Granada at 
2,430,000 — total, 3,255,000 ; yet be candidly confesses his statement to 
he that of 1810, and that more than half of the population of the Caraccas 
must have perished in the struggle for independence ; ^hilst he thinks that 
of New Granada must have remained stationary for the last 12 years, or 
from 1810 to 1822. 


CHAP. V.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE. 

Old “ Spanish America,” says Cochrane, ‘‘ was politically di- 

vided into the vice-royalties of New Spain, or Mexico, Santa Fe de Bo- 
gota, or New Grenada, Peru^ Buenos Ayres, or the provinces of Rio de 
la Plata, captain -genef^tships of Guatemala, Venezuela, and Chili. 

The vicet^a ’j^d captains-general thesq territories were appointed by« 
the king of l^ain, and acted independently of each other. The vice- 
royalties and captain-generalships were subqiyided into intendendas and 
provinces, ov^ which presided intertdenteSf gobernadofes^ or corregidoreSf 
who were alscr apjpointed by the king, but who were dependent upon the 
viceroys or captains-general. Tjpsp provinces were likewise subdivided 
into departments, in which resideq^lbe delegates of *the chiefs of the pro- 
vinces, and the judges, called alcaides^ who were nominated by the cabil^ 
dosy or municipalities, in order to maintain the civU power. The military 
commands were generally vested in the viceroys and captains-general ; but^ 
sometimes they were separately held by officers called commandanies. The^ 
cabildosy or municipal corporations, had the sub-government of the towns^d 
surrounding distidcts.*’ The government of New Granada, uqder the old 
regime, was similar to that of the other viceroyalties, — being div^ed into 
two royal audiences, and two governments, but both subject to the viceroy 
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who lesW’ed mt Santo F6. The* royal audience of Smt* 
bended the nortjiem, provinces, ia Cnrtba^ena^ Santo Ma •, 

and IMor-Belloi with the district of the nw Ha^ J to toe wtenor 
twre i^tjkHuia, Chpco, Vetogna, hlariqnoto, Giyoo,.Nwva, and the Wa- 
ao8,*; Borides the royal ‘audience, there was also a thbumi of accounts, 
a and a royal mbt. The royal avdianCe of 

hendia the southern parts of this vleeroyalty, ns Quito, Popnyan, 
Jaen ^e Btacamoros. Cuenca, Esmeraldas, Guayaquil, Macaa, Loja, Kio- 
baAiba, Pastosp and was similar in evory respect to that of Santa re. 
there^was also, as at Santa Fe, a royal mint at Popayan, The reve- 
nues of this viceroyalt^iyere left in obscurity ; according to Humboldt, 
tbf clear reveifue remitted to Madrid amounts to 500,000 dollars, or 
£1 12,5000 but he gives no particulars, any more than Estalla. • 

The whole of tlie Caraccas ^as^ilhder a governor-general, who repre- 
sented bis Catjiolic majesty. All the militaiy department was completely 
#inder lus Control ; though, on important occasions, he consulted a junta 
of war, or military council, composed of the chief officers. The provinces 
of Maracaibo, Venezuela, Varinas, Cumana, Spanish Guiana, and the isl- 
and of Margarita, bad each delegated governors, appointed for five years, 
with a lawyer as ah assessor. Though president of the audience, the 
^overaor*general had ueicher vote nor voice. .As the whole system was 
subjected to the council of the Indies, instfmces of despotism jnrere extremely 
rare ; and equity was inculcated, if not secured, by the governor being pro- 
hibited to many, to purchase property, to trade, or to form any connexions 
in the colony. His salary was 9,000 dollars, or upwards of £2,000 sterling 
annually ; and he was generally appointed for 7 yeai*s. At the expiration of 
his government — <08 was usual in all the governments of Spanish America 
—a lawyer was appointed to receive from his hands an account of his 
administration ; and notice was publicly given on the spot, that at such a 
time and place, a cSurt of inquiry would be held, where persons what- 
ever, paiticularly Indians, who might consider themselves as having been 
aggrieved by their late viceroy or governor, should be beard, and their 
complaints redressed. 

Constitulion.~] The new constitution of Colombia contains 167 articles. 


with numerous subdivisions. It we» signed by the members of congi-ess 
and the executive, on the 26th of April, 1829. Its principal features we 
subjoin. With the exception of the article in respect to religion,, it is as 
republican and liberal as the constitution of ^ the United S^^|,of North 
America. The Catholic religion is to he the religioR ^phe state ; 

•and no other form of puhlie. worsbii»%fllhb^ tolerated. V 

All Colombians are equal before the law, wb^teyer maybe tbeir fortune 
or pursuits. No offices, hhijLours, or distinctions, shall be hereditary. All 
persons have an equal right to electv imd be elected to office, nrpyided they 
are citizens, and possess the requisite qualifications. After 1^46, no per- 
son can enjoy the rights of citizeuship^^who is unable to r^d and write. 
In the case of habitual drunkards, the rights of citizenship are suspended. 

Ea^lf pe>M shall have a parocliial meeting once in fqjur years, for the 
choic6,:pf electoi'S. The voters psust be inhabitants of the parish, in the 
Mtoreiee of the rights of cijdzenship. The electors must posspss real estate 
to the v^ue of 1,500 dollars,— or an annual income from real estate to the 
value of 200 dollars, — or an income of 300 dollara from some useful busi- 


ness or profession, — or a salary of 400 dollars. It is the business of the 
elcctorsf assembled in their respective provinces, to vote for president and 
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y^e^ptesident^ attd also to choose senatcfrs and representatives tS congress 
for the provisoes to trhic^ they belong. • The electoral aa^emblies are not 
permitted to itiitf^ctions to the senators and representatives. 

Congress is to^tdeet en the 2d of* February annually, and continue in 
session 90 daj^^ with^power to prolong their sittings 30 days more if the 
public interest requires it. The powers of congress are nearly the same 
with those granted by the constitution to the congress of the United States. 
It is their exclusive business to regulate the public expenditure, '-^establish 
imposts and national contributions,— contmct debts on the credit of <he 
nation, — determine each year the footing of the land and naval forces for 
the following year, — declare offensive war, &c.^,^'he president has pre- 
cisely the same power over bills which liave passed thd two houses of 
congresi, as the president of the United States ; except that ^n the former 
case, the president is allowed to ret£% hills for consicfeintioo 15 days in- 
stead of 10. . ^ 

Senators must be 40 years old, and possess real estate to the value of 8,00Q 
dollars,— or an income of 1,000 dollars per annum from real estate, — or 
1,500 dollars from some useful business or profession. They are elected 
for the term of 8 yearn ; but the period of their retirement will be so 
arranged, that one quarter of the whole number will cease their functions 
once in* two yi^'s, and new members be elected to succeed them. Each 
province is entitled to one senator. 

Tile. representatives are chosen in the ratio of one to every 40,000 In- 
habitants, and another for a remainder amounting to 20,000. They must 
possess real estate to the value of 4,000 dollars, — or an annual income of 
500 dollars from real estate, — or 800 dollars from some useful employment 
or profession. They hold their office four yeai*s — one-half retiring every 
two years— and must be 30 years olcL It is made their peculiar preroga- 
tive to prefer charges, either of their own accord, or at the instance of any 
citizen, a^iiist the president and vice-president in the^casea of high treason 
specified, in Art. 87, viz. entering into any combination against the liberties 
or independence of Colombia, — forming any machinations to destroy the 
constitution of the republic, or the form of government established in it, 
— or refusing to sanction laws or decrees approved by congress, returned 
by the executive, and again approved, by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers in both houses. It is also the business of the house of representatives 
to prefer charges against the ministers and councillors of state, the procu- 
I'cidor-g^^l^l, and the magistrates of the supreme court, for any miscon- 
duct in tip dlsi^'arge of their respifO^tve functions. 

In case a plurality of the voti^ for president in the electoral assemblies 
is not given foruny one individual, the election shall be made by congress 
from the thrd^ Candidates who have receit^ed the highest number of votes. 
The president Cud vice-president must be Colombians by birth, 40 years 
of age, and must have resided in the republic for at least six years before 
the election.^ iThey are elected f<MP ffie term of eight years, and are ineli- 
gible to the snnie office for the next Succeeding period. The president has 
authority to apf^oint and remove the ministers and councillors of state,— 
and to appoint, with'" the approbation of tbe seiAte, the magistrates of the 
supreme court, the archbishops and bishops, and the generals of the anry 
and navy, He cannot command in person the land and naval forces, with- 
out the express consent of congress : in which case the vice-president will 
succeed to the executive power. He cannot deprive any Colombian of his 
liberty, or inflict any punishment upon him ; he cannot stay the^ courae of 
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judicial pl'oceedii^s^ prevent the elections provided for by the constitution, 
or dissolve or sq^peiid the chambers ; he cannot leave the country till tTlie 
year after he has ceased to exercise the executive power, nor can he exer- 
cise thb power when absent from the capital to^any other part of the re- 
public. With the exception of the cases of treason dbove-mentioned, the 
president is irresponsible. * 

T%e military power is declared subordinate to the civil ; and its chiefs 
subject to the laws and ordinances of the republic. 

•Tfie supirior political government of each department resides in a pre- 
fect, appointed by the president, of whein he is the immediate agent, and 
with whom he will hold^ommunication through the minister of the inte- 
rior, The go^mmenfof each province will be vested in a governor, ap- 
pointed by the political prefect of the department. The prefects and 
governors h^d theft* office for tk\e tjiln of 4 years. The civil and military 
authority of tL^ departpients and provinces cannot be vested in the same 
4 >ei*soii, \iader any pretext whatever. The cantons will be governed by 
civil officers subordinate to the provincial governors. 

For the better government of the people, there will be established dis- 
trict chambers, composed of deputies from the provinces embraced in the 
respective districts, who shall be chosen by the electors, and shall have 
power to deliberate and decide on all the municipal and local affairs of the 
departments, and to carry up to the .general government whatever concerns 
the intereists of the republic at large. 

Within 12 hours after the arrest of any Colombian, it is made the duty 
of the judge to send him a written order, in which the reasons of his ar 
rest are specified ; and a copy of the same shall be given him if he re- 
quests it. No Colombian sliall be compelled to testify against himself, his 
wife, his progenitors, descendants, brothers or sisters. No Colombian 
shall be tried or punished by virtue of an ex post facto law. No Coloin- 
hian can he deprived of his property, nor can it be applied to lany public 
use, without his consent, unless the general interest, legally ascertained, 
requires it, in which case a full equivalent shall be paid. Punishment by 
the confiscation of goods is abolished. All Colombians have a right to 
publish their thoughts and opinions by means of the press, without the 
necessity of previous censorship, but subject to the responsibility of the 
law. The house of a Colombian is an inviolable asylum ; and cannot be 
invaded, except in necessary cases nnd under the conditions pointed out 
by the law. Epistolary correspondence is also inviolable. Letters cannot 
be intercepted or opened at any time, except by competent autthoritv, in 
the cases and within the limits specified by the law. The public debt is 
guaranteed. ' 

power which the cojjgress may hare to reform tim, constitution 
ehall not extend to the form of ,goremment, which shall atlga^be repub- 
lican, popular, representative, alteraative, and responsible. 

Meueniie.'} The fii;at great hronch e^fevenue in Colombia is the cus- 
tom. By official returns, published ini the Colotabhno, of. CaiBccas it 
^peafa that the rj^ipts of the^susto^-honaes of tmk Puerto 

C^hello were as follow. ^ ^ 

* Jim#, 188V 


lik^rVDutieS, 
Export ditto, 
Oincr Duties, 


DrtlkWi. 

618,721 
148,975 
48, W2 


816,828 
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InJ^ year ending dune, 1825. * 

Import Dutiw, . . • . . . . 650, SCT 

Export ditto, . . • . . . . ♦ . 175,683 

The return of the otheir Duties assumed as in 1824*, . 49)132 


• . • 876,182 

• . . ** 

The Carthagena ci 38 tom-house was yielding, in 1826, 100,000 dollars 
per month ; and, considering with how much larger an extent of country 
that port communicates than La Guayra and Puerto Cahallo, thef^ receipts 
at its custom-house might safely be taken at 1,000,000 dollars per atiViuin. 
The port of Guayaquil yielded at least 70,000 dollars per month, mak^rg*,'-^ 
per annum, 840,000 dollars. The custom-houses of Santa Martha;'Coro, 
Barcelona, Maracaibo, Cumana, Angostura, F^ama, Rio Hacha, and 
Porto Bello, were estipiated, in the whole, at 900,000 dollars per annum. 
This forms a revenue of customs of 3,615,P00 dollars.* ® 

There is next a duty of alcabala, or Excise, levied in each town of the 
republics on all articles consumed. The like duty in Mexi(?o is ^stimated^ 
to produce 1,868,223 dollars. The population of Colombia being, nu- 
merically, nearly half that of Mexico, this branch of revenue may be fairly 
estimated at 934,000 dollars. 

The tobacco monopoly is a very important branch of revenue. The 
amount of its produce depends entirely on the extent to which the culti- 
vation is* carried : and as the country is now rapidly resuming its agricul* 
tiiral labours, this monopoly must soon come to be largely productive. 
Depons says, respecting this source of revenue, “ I doubt whether in fiscal 
history there is to he found an impost which has made such rapid progress 
as the exclusive sale of tobacco in the provinces of Caraccas. In the 8 
last months of 1779 — the year of its establishment — it yielded but 77,139 
dollars nett, 


In 1781 
ill 1783 
fttl788 
In 1791 
III J79.S 
In 18(^ 


154,234 
» 300,319 
368,9^2 
405,108 
526,353 
724,430. 


This, it will be observed, was the produce of the department of Venezuela 
alone. It appeal’s not unreasonable, then, to estimate this branch of duty, 
throughout the republic, as capable of yielding 1,500,000 dollars annually. 

There are some other branches of revenue of minor importance. The 
salt-minesWoduce to the government about 300,000 dollars per annum, 
'i'hose of alone yield 14,000 doilaie monthly. The mint yielded a , 

profit, in 1825, including the duty on gold coined, of 200,000 dollars. 
This latter source of revenue must increase rapidly. The government 
mines of Mairiq[iiita ate now belfig worked by an Engtish company, and 
are now yielding orOk From thiar’ the government derives not merely the 
duty on die silver, but a fixed per^centage as rent. 

Patting aeveial branchej^f revenae together, we may estimate 

the total of at 10^000^000 of dollars. This estimate 

derives eomiderabW eonfirmatiott from Humboldt, who states that (with 
all the disadvantages Ibe exelusive"^ sysU»in of* Spain) the revenue of ^ 
New Grenada amounted to 3,800,00^ dfdiari^ and that of Venezuela to 
1,890,000 ditto. It is too, m the nature of things, an increasing revenue 
—a remark that must apply, irffh more or less force, to the revenue of 
‘ the whole of South America. The following is a table of the revenue, 
receipts, and expenditui'e, of the republic of Colombia for the year 1826 ; 
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Custom-houais 
Mint . 

Tobacco monopoly 
Post-ofRce 


Rrceipta at the differerft Treasuries 
Ditto at the Treasuries of the Magdalena 


* ^ Total receipts 

• EXPENDITURE — CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Salaries, &c. • . 

Ni Tobaeeo MonBpoljf. 

Salanes to officers, an^ayments to grow^ere 

Pojf meats at the different Treasuries. 
Salaries*— political and financial . 4f74,555 • 

Diplomatic list * • . • . 84, 746 5 

Army . . • . 4,246,212 7 

Navy P . • . . 141,20.5 2 

Miiif .... 82,000 

Ordnance . . . 22,116 

Roads . • . 88,042 6 

Sundry . . . 1,557,888 


Dollars. 
.5,688,019 2 
142,151 5 
800,518 6 
* 111,659 4 

3,795,488 7 
1,618,534 4 

i8,166,372 3 


Payments at the Treasuries of the Magdalena 
Total expenditure 

Receipts .... 
Expenditure 

Surplus 


6,596,760 7 
1, 465,71)0 6 

"^986 ,068^ 5 

12,156 372 8 
8,926,068 6 

3,230,803 6 


This surplus, however, will be farther reduced by the interest on public 
loans, which is considerable, but the precise amount of which we have no 
means of asceitaining* 

Military Forcer^ The soldieiy,” says Cochrane, “ consists of infan- 
try, hussars, lancers, and artillery ; but, except the president’s guard, who 
have a dress uniform, they ai*e indilFerenliy and variously equipped, with 
seldom more than a coat, and blue pantaloons, without boots or shoes. 
The lancers are armed with lances only, the hussars have carbines and 
sabres. They have but little discipline generally, though individually they 
are good horsemen. They catch their horses after they have been turned 
out, by driving them into the square of San Francisco in a body, and 
mount, without dressing, or grooming them in any way. Dismounted 
cavalry do duty at the palace, and change guard every monting, with a 
, band preceding. The officers have uniforms, sometiiD^, yedf sometimes 
blue, a round oi* cocked hat, and their jackets embroidere4» as chance or 
fancy may dictate, with but little attention to general unifdi;m. The sol- 
diers’ rations are fixed by law at a pound of meat, a pound otf bread, and 
four ounces of rice per man per diem. The infantiy is d^yided into bat- 
talions ; 25 of the line, and 5 of light troops, all in 8 coihpaiiies. In each 
battalion of the line ts 1 company of light infantry, 1 ef grenadiers, and 6 
of filriloers; each company consisting of 100 soldiers, jBlid 4 officers. 
The cavalry is composed of 24 squadrons, each of which consists of 3 
^ companies, with 50 meh and 3 officers, for oldi^tafetics ; and 2 companies, 
of 80 men and 4 officers, for modem discipline. The six squadrons form- 
ing the president’s guard compose a brigade ; to these are added 10 bat- 
talions of foot, the whole of picked and distinguished men. The artiJJerv 
I not in good discipline. In 1821, the army consisted of 22,975 men 
but w novT incBwsed to 32,476 men ; namely, 25,750 infantiy, 4,296 S 
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'"valry, and 2,520 artittery, exclusive 400 artizans employed in the 
•workshops. The‘ staff of each battalioi^ consists of a commandant,* a ma- 
2 adjutants, an ensign^ a surgeon, a chaplain, an arnfourer, drum-ma- 
jor, and 7 pioneers. The staff of the cavalry is nearly similar. There is ‘ 
a city militia, whfc|) is tolerably good*; but that ^^omposed of the Indians 
beggars all descriptiau ; one has a hat with a feather in it, another a pair 
of blue pantaloons, or an old military coat ; the men of all sizes, ,ages, 
and coloui's, and can only be compared to FalstafT s ragged re^mentj or 
the army of Bombastes Furioso. The garrisons are strong, but *1badly 
defended. Powder-mills are employed near Bogota and Quito, b^L>l7^ 
produce is trifling and ineflSicient. A supply is therefore procured from 
England, whose merchandise and materials, meibchants and soldiei's, cus- 
toms and manners, arg most approved in Colombia.” 

navy consists of IS^shipi^of war, namely, ^ corvettes, 7 
brigs, and 6 goletas (schooners) ; thesi are manned principally by foreign- 
ers. Some money out of the funds produced by'suppresi^d cpnvents, i|^ 
destined for naval education. The navy expenditure amounts to £1 ,000,000 
sterling, — a large sum certainly ; but it requires much to form a navy which 
will hereafter cost less to support. 


CHAP. VI.— RELIGION— STATE OP EDUCATION-MANUFACTURES 
AND COMMERCE. 

The Roman Catholic religion is the established religion of Colombia, and 
has, perhaps, a more powerful hold of the people than even in Old Spain.' 
The Virgin, if not the sole object of religious adoration, is at least more fre- 
quently and more devoutly worshipped than her Creator ; tk hundred pray- 
ers are directed to her for one that is addressed to God the Fatbei* and the 
Son. The clergy, however, are said to be, with few* exceptions, faithful 
and favourable to the actual state of things. The laws have been brought 
to bear with all their rigour on every ecclesiastic that forgot in the pulpit, 
or in writing, the respect and allegiance due to the institutions of the coun- 
try/^ The annual revenue of the church depends on the abundance of the 


1 In Spanish America, previous to the revolution, there were three tribunals of the 
inquisition, namely, Mexico, Lima, and Carthagena. The expurgatory index of the 
inquisition, pablisned in 1790, contained 5,420 authors, and many of the noblest pfo- 
V. actions of human genius. 

^ It is remarked by Hall, in his present state of Colombia, that toleration, so far as 
respeets the cre^ or foreigners, was indeed established by the law of the 22d of Au-^ 
gust, 1621 ; hut it is not clear that it includes the liberty of openly pl’ofessing and cele- 
brating the rites of their respective forms of worship. In such a case the law would 
require interpretation, and in what respect would the interpretation be made? far 
as respite the opinions of those who compose the government, and generally of all the 
enlightened men throughout the country, the interpretation would very probably be 
favourable ; but the interference of the clergy in ouch a case must be reckoned upon ; 
and the government has hitherto manifestea a disposition to humour the prejudices of 
this body, from a knowledge of clerical influence. The dergy, on the other baud, are 
no strangers to the contempt in which their opinions are held by the enUghten^ part 
of the commimlty ; but as long as this inward feeling is accompanied by no overt act 
of secesdon, they console Ihen&elves with the Influence they inissess over the ignorant 
minority, and the knowledge that this influence must insure them the consideration of# 
the government. The toleration of a rival church would, however, prove a very dif- 
ferent affair. Here not only is division of opinion, but a threatened division of pelt 
and power ; and the mealistAtice to such innovation would be proport^loned to the inter- 
ests jeoparded. Travellers have noticed the apparent liberality of the ^uth Americ^ 
clergy towards strangers of a different creed ; but their bigotry in such cases is only 
sleeping, because unprovoked. A solitary Protestant traveller may be an object ot 

VI. I 
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iprice of tbe on which the tithes are levied. TIw 

;|»elonging to thetarchbiebj p of tCaraccas^ amounted annually, at^ ^ 
average^ to 60,000 dollai^s, or £13,500 alerting, previous to 1803. A 
third of this fourth, however, belongs to the goviernuient. The secular 
clergy now opuaiats of tvijo bkhops, 04* prebendarfos curates, and many 

others of various grades, amounting in all to 1,694 persons. Of the mo- 
nastic orders there are 51 monasteries, 946 monks, and 432 novices. Of 
nuns there are 760, with 1,436 novices, who occupy 33 convents. The 
piy of the missionaries is from 150 to 200 dollai’s annually. Void, in a 
measure, oP mental occupations, these missionaries are often grossly 
sehsii^ indolent. An old missionary, whom Humboldt visited, frankly 
acknowledged^ that of aK the pleasures of life, not even excepting sleep, 
none was to be compared to the pleasure of eating good beef I As stated 
before, the^ missvpnaries have^ done icomparatively little service tb the In- 
dians ; they have learned them tke mechanical part of i^eligion, without 
^ cultivating thtdi’ miuds^ or instilling into them habits of industry, by which 
they might be made useful both to the colonists and the community at 


Public eddfcatlon has of late attracted much attention. The universities, 
collies, academies, and schools, which Imd been suppressed or destroyed 
by the long revolutionary war, have been re-established, in whole or in 
part, and primary schools, for girls as well a; hoys, have been founded, as 
far as possible, m every parish. There are now 52 schools on the Lan- 

gradually super- 

19 700 taught 

midZ tfj P>o’'i“ce, there ie to bo estiiblishe.! a college ; 

w lft T® P' Wof all monaeteriee .vhich have not at 
east eight monks, is to be confiscated to the state. The funds thus nro- 

no^Hn^i ’ '* “ ^ ® a year. TI.ere are 

™ “ “''-r" ‘ 

The manufactures of Tunja, Toca, Socorro, Velez 
^nef!? **’?“ ullages towards the plains, consist of cotton-cloths’ 
ASt„ .1?“"®*’ woollens of difierent descriptions — 

Agncultnre md commerce, which had been ruined by the war have re 

meeW I ^ L ’ "* becoming profitable. The 

SP’^"**'** ee estimated 

sSwttasiKsasr 

Oieiue In tbs pulultB^ CaracCM • anS fa- 

^mmilythetBfauA wiK«oS,d hw been 


▼^riety of its TogetabMi proditctiotts, is ^ni^llekd in aoy <|uafter of die 
^^\phe. So little were diey capable of i|p^eeiadii^ the v^ue of their pos- 
sessions here, that for upwmdslof its firsts ^covery it to- 

Dished to the parent-state no article of commercial prodvce ; one vessel 
f»lone annually aiTvyed Aom Spain, not to receive a valuable cargo, but 
(strange to relate) Uk convey the necessaries of life to a country capable 
of maintaining the wfaote of Europe. The trade with Europe, hoiYOver, 
must of necessity be< liTntt;ed<--«lst, by the heavy expense of frei^t in the 
long voyage~and, 2dly, by the still more tedious land-carnage into the. in- 
terior.^ . • ‘ 


^ /:MAP. VH.-.CHIEF CITIES. 

Bogota,'] The capital city of tlfe^old* vlceroyalty* of New Granada, 
though not the most populous, is Santa Fe de BogotOy founded in the 
valley of Bogota, by Don Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada, in 1538! ’Though^ 
situated in 4® 10' N. lat., and W. long. 73” 50^ the climate is rather cold 
from its elevated situation/ It is a large city, with broad nnd well-paved 
Kuoets, “ When seen from the mountains at the back^ Bogota has a very 
}ii t‘tty effect. The streets, built at right angles, present an appearance of great 
regulaitty, and have a stream of water constantly flowing down the middle; 
tlu*re are also several handsome public fountains. Great as is the extent 
of the city, the clmrches and convents cover nearly one-half of the ground. 
Many of the convents are in part, and othen wholly, deserted since the 
revolution. The ground that some of them cover is immense.’’ There 
are 9 inormsteries and 3 nunneries ; those of the Dominicans and of San 
.*^uan de Dios are the best endowed. Four-sixths of the houses in the city 
are said to belong to them. The architects of Santa Fe,^’T says M. Mol- 
lieii, “ have an excuse to justify the deformity of their edifices in the na- 
ture of the soil, which, being so frequently convulsed f»y earthquakes, com- 


♦ r.iany parte of the roads are entirely desert; and the traveller has to carry a 
large store of provisions, lest, by a sudden swell in^f of the rivers, He should be pre- 
ver«»^*‘(l from either proceeding or returning. It will he at once perceived that the trans- 
port of goods, if they are at all bulky, is scarcely practicable in such a country, and 
that its commerce must therefore be confined to such articles as, containing a ^eat 
value in little bulk, can easily afford the heavy expenses of 'such a land carnage. Gold 
and silver are accordingly articles of export to the lower country on the ssa-ooast, 
whence U derived in exchange a supply of its produce. It appears that the govern- 
ineni are making exertions to facilitate land intercourse, aud introduce the steam-boat 
generally into the waters of the republic. Their efforts have, as yet, met with little 
success. Perseverance and time will accomplish alh We have but very imperfect ac« 
coiiuts of the commerce of Quito, Popayan, and these sequestered negionsj^ and it m-iy 
be doubted whether British manufactures have yet penetrated to this distant market. 
But if the country were settled Under a free govemmentv thb enterprise and Industry 
of the people would soon be called forth, — ^the roa<ls wovjM be improved,— mot*e prac- 
ticable communications would be established with the surroundii^ districts, and with 
the sea-coast,— commerce and nianufitetures would advance,— the whote country 
would rapidly Improve by freer iutercourse w^th the world larged frbm which it is 
at present separated by the physical obstacles of its singular position. 

^ Its elevation above the level of the sea is stated by Cochrane ar 8,615 feet., lie says, 
** On account of this great elevation, although the sfUiation^ls so< near the equator, the 
atmosphem is so rarified,'ihatit becomes for some time q:qceedingly oppressive to stran- 
gers, who are obliged, whilst walking, to sto|» frequent^ to wcover their breath, ^d 
are unable to proceed, until respiration becomes moire IrOe— a" fbelibg which 1 exberi^ 
enoed myself in a great degree. But this is not tile leant serious inconvenience of the 
climate >; for traveUers, arriving here, by the Magjjlalena^ (a more general route 
that of Caraccas,) experience, from the sudden change of the level of Honda til the 
elevation of Bogota, such effects from the rarity of the afer, as to produce oppresston-of 
the chest, violent affbetions of the bow«*ls, or intermittent fever.’* • 
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pels them to sacrifice elegance an<l majesty to solidify. Thus it is that the 
houses are so \bv^ althojkgh the nnalls ate prodigiously thick. The publj^^ 
buildings are also obliged to have enormous foundations, and the shafts of 
the columns of the churches are lessen proportion to the weight they have 
to sustain, than to the shocks which they are re<}Uired«to resist. The ar- 
chitecture of some, however, is in a purer style. The cathedral, in parti- 
cular! erected in 1814, is remarkable for the simplicity of its interior, 
redeemi^, in some degi’ee, the bad taste to which its facade is indebted 
for^atT accumulation of lines produced without harmony, and intersecting 
^^Rlh^jther without the least symmetry.^ The other churches of Bogota, 
to the number of 26, are, on the contrary, resplendent with gold ; no tem- 
ple of the inca» was ever^o dazzling. But, although the magnificence of 
the cathedral itself is not so great, the treasures i| possesses are more 
raluable. (Ine statue of the virgin alone, out of the many which adorn 
the altars is ornamented with 1,358 diamonds, 1,295 emeralds, 59 ame* 
^bysts, One topaz, one hyacinth, 372 pearls, and its pedestal is enriched 
with 609 amethysts : the artist was paid 4,000 piastres for his labours/’ 
All the houses are low, in chusequence of the apprehension of earthquakes : 
they are built of sun-dried brick, white- washed, and covered with tiles. 
“ As to the interior,” says M. Mollien, the houses are not better arranged 
than ours were at the time of the discovery of America. Windows, very 
small, and always banicadoed by large wooden bars, are seen by ^e side 
of others of an immense size ; the beams are rarely concealed by a ceiling ; 
the walls have enormous projections ; the doors are of all heights ; the use 
of locks is scarcely known : at least, those manufactured in the country 
afford but little security. The use of glazed windows is but of recent 
introduction ; a less bai'barous taste is, however, observable in the con- 
struction of many modem habitations, and several improvements begin to 
appear. Light and convenient balconies have superseded the enormous 
heavy galleries ; theiceiling is no longer disagi’eeably intersected by beams ; 
the windows are without bamcadoes, the street-doors better painted : a 
general neatness is, indeed, being introduced through all classes. In ge- 
neral, two gates are to be passed before arriving in the court-yard. The^ 
entiy which separates it from the street is but too often a receptacle for 
the uncleanness of the passengers. A gallery generally runs round the 
court, if the house consists only of a ground floor ; but if of two stories, 
a covered terrace. The staircase is generally of stone, and of very rude 
construction. On the wall of the first square is generally painted a giant, 
carrying in one hand a child, and in the other a ball ; this is St Chris- 
topher, the household god of the country. Round the inner gallery is 
a long mite of 'rooms, which only receive day-light through the door. 
Etery house has at least one saloon and an eating-room ; for it is con- 
sidered unpolite to receive friends, or to entertain them, in a sleeping- 
room. The kitchen is always of an immense size, less on account of 
the quantity of provisions cooked, than the number of useless servants 
assembled there : there is no chimney, as stoves only are used. No 
housef fcre seen without caipete : the ancient straw mats of the Indians 
9xb no longer used by lashionable people, but are superseded by car- 
q>et8"6f European ihmittfaeture. Both of these are designed, if there be 
no fira, tb warm the apartments, and to conceal the inequalities of the 
floor, whei^, unfortunately, the negligence of the servants permits the 
most loathsome insects to swarm in immense numbers. Some persons 
cover the walls of their chambers with dyed paper ; and numbers have 
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g;Brland8 of flowers iftid genii drawn i|pon it, in a style alike indicative 
;^f the bad taste of the paintei* and«bis employer. The furniture is 
simple, and usually conabts of nothing more than two ^ofas covered with 
cotton, two smair tables, a few leathern chairs, after the fashion of the 
15th century, a ^iQokin^lass, and three lamps* suspended from the ceil- 
ing. The bed is tolerably well ornamented, but feathers are never 
used ; it is formed of two wool mattrasses. With some slight diflhr- 
ence, all the houses resemble each other; nothing serves to mstinguish 
those of the ministera, and it would be difficult to recognise the* presi- 
dent’s, were it not for the guard^at the entrance. The* shops are 
together, dirty, and dark ; the *only admission for day-light^is ^ the 
<loor. These, however, are places of resort ffir the idlcw Seated upon 
his counter, smoking incessantly, and giving laconic answers to his cus- 
tomers, the Colombian merchant in msgry respects* resembles those of 
Smyrna or Aleppo. Bogota cannot boast of ten merchants who can 
command 100,000 piastres, nor of five individuals living ^poi) a revenue 
of that amount. The most common incomes are from 5 to 10,006 
piastres. Almost every inhabitant (not in tlm employ of government, in 
the church, or in the army) is a shopkeeper.*’ The population is estimated 
at upwards of 30,000 souls. 

“ The costume of the people,” says Cochrane, “ is remarkable, particu- 
larly tliat of the females. There is no distinction between rich and poor 
ill the style of walking dress. The mantilla, black or light blue, made 
a la mode Espagnole, is worn ; a piece of blue cloth envelopes the head, 
and frequently conceals the whole of the features, except the eyes ; this 
reaches to the waist, and the whole is surmounted with a broad-brimmed 
beaver hat. This is generally allowed to be a preposterous and unbecom- 
ing dress ; but as yet no fashionable lady has had the courage to set a new 
style for the example of her countrywomen. They are sedulously care- 
ful to deck their feet in the most becoming mannei', and with studied co- 
quetry, as they are in general well formed, and extremely small. Their 
step is very peculiar, all from hip to ancle without bending the knee ; and 
a sidling motion of the body. How fai* this adds to the grace of appear- 
ance and ease of deportment, 1 will, leave to abler judges to decide. The 
lower classes are generally barefooted, except the peasantry of the plains, 
who wear alpargates, a kind of Homan sandal, made of the fibres of a 
tree. They wear likewise a full, lai'ge mantle, called roana, or roquUla, 
made of the cloth of the country ; the head passes through a hole in the 
centre, and the roquilla falls loosely and gracefully over the shoulders, and 
completely covers the body and conceals the arms. The tout ensemble is 
elegant, as it drops in easy and becoming folds. Some of females 
assume a very peculiar garb ; a petticoat of Spanish brown stuff, with a 
mantilla of white kerseymere, a black beaver hat, and round the waist a 
broad, black,. leatheiiL girdle, one end of which hangs down from the hip . 
neai'ly to the ancle. They are called beaies^ and attire themselves in this 
manner, for many reasons, such as the commands oIF a confessor, the sick- 
ness of a husband, father^ or any otlier relative ; but by many k is worn 
mer^y from coquetry, and die desire of atti|ictmg attention.” The 
general routine of the day at Bogota,’’ says the saipO author, commence 
with ma88,^whlch is attended by females and old men, — the men in gene- 
i^al not giving >^emseives much trouble on this score. The women keep 
the house during the day, attending to domestic concerns, or lounging on 
their sofas. About half-past five they attend the Alameda, wl^c^ce they 
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return to receive visits undl nine ijr ten o’clock, at ^liich time they reti^ip 
to bedt llie usual aimlienients fpr the ladies are, tertuUias, balls, ma^ 
queradesy and the^umerous processions of tlie samt an<i feast days, which 
‘latter tend not a little to I'ender the jpeople idle, their Wmber, including 
Sundays, amounting to ISP ; hut the congress hate it un&er consideration 
to reduce them as ncai-ly as possible to the number oft festivals celebrated 
in Protestant countries. In addition to these diversions, the gentlemen 
ami^se themselves with bull and cock-fighting, in which much money is 
lost and won ; games of chance are also played, and puhitc dinners occa- 
given ; biit'in consequence of the small fortunes of the majority 
of tne^eogle, these are very rare.*' 

Caraccas,^ ^The city oT Caraccas is situated in N. lat. 10° 30' 50" 
230 leagues N.E. of Santa Fe de Bogota, at the foot^of the Silla jnoun- 
tains. It is WateretUby four smq^l rivets ; and both its site, vicinity, clime, 
and soil, are so delightful and fertile, •that a Spanish author has compared 
them with Jhjs^ of the terrestrial paradise, and found, in the Anauco, and 
three rival streams, the four rivers which watered the garden of Eden. 

“ In travelling from La GuRyra to Caraccas,*’ says a very recent writer, 

“ you come to a pait of the road nearly level ; as you ti*ace its windings, 
bursts upon you at once the city of Caraccas, unexpected, magnificent, 
and iuviting beyond the fanciful creations of romance. It is situ^ed in 
a valley,, of which the expanse astonishes an eye not conversant with the 
interminable ravines of that country. This valley is bounded on the S. 
by a line of mountains incomplirably tamer in magnitude and aspect than 
tliat of the coast, and stretches eastward to the vale of the Tuy. ‘You have 
the immense extent of the city distinctly exposed to your eye, and beyond 
you see the Guayra flowing in modest pride (I describe it in the dry 
period of the year), and the rich green of the maize raised on its banks 
for provender to animals, affords the liveliest contrast to sun’ounding dry- 
ness and baiTenness. • The city, which protrudes its buildings nortliward 
to the foot of the sierra, withdraws itself considerably from the river on 
its south. It is in the form of a great square, every street cutting the 
transverse street at right angles. There are about 15 streets thus formed 
from N. to S*, and as many from E. to W. The streets are wide, and 
each house, enclosing a court with two floors of corridors, occupies an 
immense extent ; no smoke or vapour from heai*ths or clouds, from 
artificial or natural causes, obsti-ucts your view ; and you riot in the con- 
templation of so splendid a monument of human industry and skill — so 
rich a scene of human enjoyment and happiness. Alas I it is all Illusion. 
Cki entering this city of grandeur and wealth, you are startled with the 
apprehensj^ that *you are in a city besieged by an enemy, or deserted 
from fear of some gi*eat convulsion of nature. 

tameness is shocking to me.” 

Temple-bar or Cbaiing-cross, at six o'clock on a Sundliy morning in 
summer is more crowded and bustling than the busiest comer of Caraccas 
at the busiest hour of the busiest day in the year. On looking around, 
you find that more ^an oue-half of the houses in every street are unin- 
habited; many are iu^ns,/ many are shut up by the poverty and obsti- 
nacy llie proprietors. They cannot refit tkem, and' they will not sell 
them. With all its apparent superabundance of houses, houses are con- 


^ This w-fts written 1820. 
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sequently enwniousljf dear. It seems, very unwarranted to ftnpute this 
•desolate state of Caracoas to eartlfqtmkqs and civil wars.^ Both did great 
mischief ; but «o did thetfire of London and the civil warn in England. 
The truth is» it must lave ever been^a mushroom. Where in all time can 
you trace the indq^try, the commerce, and the wise polity of Spaniards in 
South Ameiica? And without these solid grounds of grandeur and 
wealth, what would their vaunted cities have been ? The extqjruons of 
grandees and priests can adorn palaces and convents ; but (dties are not so 
formed, established, and adorned. Caraccas ought, therefore, to be ragarded 
as a monument of the former extent of those mighty agents of 
misery, and its comparative desolation as a gratifying evidence of their fall. 
But to its present inhabitants. • 

“ The proper inhabitants of Caraccas, as of all Colombia, are Creoles — 
a mixed race, descended from Spaniards .and Negro* or Ii^ian women. 
The mixture seems greatly to have dd^raded the blood of both. Clothe 
a Creole with a little brief authority, and his blood boils with 4a)patienQ> 
to prove itself more allied to the white than the black by unbounded, in- 
conceivable, and most capncious acts of ostentation, presumption, and 
vindictive cruelty. His breast is even haunted and goaded by ten thou- 
sand images of his degi*adation, by being his mother’s son. They wlio 
have seen much of such persons in the continents or islands of America 
will recognise this picture as no exaggeration. As this mixed blood flows 
on from generattoii to generation, it may improve. This improvement is 
already visible in Colombia. Let us hope^#iat it will proceed without 
interraption, and that the Creole blood 

* Will work itself pure, and as it runs refine/ 

In considering the native inhabitants of this American London, you 
must exclude entirely from view the exchange and the great streets, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and artizans connected with it, and confine your 
attention to the west end and to St Giles’s. All the commerce, the skill, 
and tlie iiKlustry (at least handicraft industry), are in the hands of foreign- 
era. The fashionable Cai-acanians are proprietors of immense tracts of 
country, on the panial and ill-proportioned revenue of which they doze 
out life* The lower classes live as donkey* drivers or dram-sellers. 
There is no society, no converse, no communication of intelligence or con- 
viviality. > They eat their meals in sensual suHemiess, and then smoke 
• igars morning, noon, and night. Their ladies are nothing loath to witness 
and share the luxury. But view them in church, in the magnificent 
cathedral, especially on festival occasions, and you are full of admiration.* 
They are richly and even elegantly dressed*— all silks of various kinds and 
colours. A silk shawl adorns the head, perhaps rather fantastically, and 
hangs down over the shoulders in the most gi’aceful manner, but is studi- 
ously prevented fi*om concealing the beauties of the bosom and waist. 
The skirts below are equally guarded against enviously withholding from 
view the neatest anclw which ever nature turned, ^fhe stockings and 
shoes are suited to all this array of grace and charms. They come trip- 
ping kito the hallowed house, a damsel steps from behind, and lays a 
cusliton for her mi^ress’s knees, which would do nOf^^^iscredit as'^a bearlh-^ 
rag to Uie most spletukd drawH^-roomiu London. It is in the middle 
of the ooaseonited placb, where no seats or forms obstruct your view. As 
soon as the lady drops on her knees she adjusts, with reverted hand, her 
dress behind, as if foarfol of accidental exposure, but carefallj^absi^s 
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from coveriog her fine feet anil^ ancles. Whetlift* it be “ nature that 
works in her so,” as Milton has i^ or whether the practice is derived from 
times when men*as well as women frequented Catholic phurches, I am not 
able to determine. Their dark round eyes are full of life, and, you hast- 
ily conclude, of intelligeace. • . * 

I dare not meddle with the chai-acters and manners of foreigners in 
this place. The North Americans are here, as everywhere, blunt, bold 
votaries %f gain. The Germans are coarsely devoted to the same dread 
dii^intty. An Englishman, who content to imprison himself for years, 

. for life, in a*country without port or shipping, and among men with- 
out iI^telligence or social urbanity, will *not be suspected of taste, spirit, 
or elevation of mind. The English libraries in Caraccas are ledgers. 
English talk, if not “ of bullocks,” of bales. Yet At will not appear in- 
credible thaf in this narrow, igr^orant,»iifeless set of beings there snould be 
pretensions to exclusive politeness, %nd acquaintance with manners. It is 
absolutely; trufi that a Tew families in Caraccas (certainly not one half 
doxen) claim to be the only genteel society there, and if you dare to 
associate with mechanics or artizans (who are probably far more enlight-^ 
ened than they, and drink much less copiously, though more openly), you 
are denounced and hunted down as a disgrace to society. Unenviable, 
however, is the high distinction of this aristocracy ; for, separate them 
from each other, and they bite their fellows with more than canine good 
will. After all, this pitiful conduct ought to be excused, perhaps, as the 
inevitable effect of the circumstances in which they are placed ? Who 
would look for gentle manners from a soldier, in the act of storming a 
battery ? Who would expect liberality, candour, and conscious dignity 
from liim who buries himself for gain in the bosom of the Andes ? 

The city contains 5 churches, including the cathedral, all well built, 
especially that of Alta Gracia, which for the excellence of its architecture 
would do honour to the first city in Europe. The population, in 1802, 
amounted to between 41,000 and 42,000 pei'sons, of which the whites 
formed one-fourth. This number had increased to 50,000 in 1812, when 
the great earthquake took place, which buried 12,000 of the inhabitants 
in the ruins ; but the political events which have since taken place, have 
reduced the population to less than 30,000 inhabitants. Beggars abound, 
and their indolence is insured by mistaken charity. This lai'ge city had 
no printing press till 1806, when a Frenchman, named Deipichi, intro- 
duced one. 

CaMageua.J The city of Carthagena is situated in 10" 26' 85" N. lat. 
•and 75® 26' 45" W. long. It was founded in 1533. At present it offers 
the melancholy aspect of a cloister. Long galleries, short and clumsy 
columns, streets narrow and dark, from the too great projection of the 
terraces, which almost prevent the admission of day-light ; the greater part 
of the houses dirty, full of smoke, poverty-stricken, and sheltering beings 
still more filthy, black, and miserable ; — such is the picture at first pre- 
sented by a city adorned with the name of the rival of Rome. However, 
on entering the houses, their construction, singular at first sight, appears 
afterwards to be well contrived, the object being to admit the circulation 

the frmh air. The rooms are nothing but immense vestibules, in which 
the ^ol air, unfortunately so rare, might be respired with the utmost 
delight, were it not for the stings of thousands of insects, and for the bats 
whose bites are not only more painful, but are even said to be venomous! 
A tabl% hal^a-dozen wooden chairs, a mat bed, a large jar, and two 
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cJUJtllesticks, generally compose the wliole stock of furniturft of theses 
^tabitationS) which are built of bi^ck, and covered in yith tiles. *Two 
sieges which Carthagena has undergone, have ruined the resources of the 
majority of its inhabitants. , 

“ Carthagena is aery dkrong, and of vast extent. Nine thousand men at 
least would be requii^d to defend it at all points. The immense cisterns 
contained within its walls, are justly objects of admiration ; and the water 
preserved in them is excellent. Carthagena is, therefore, rather a^fortified 
than a commercial town, and will entirely cease to be the latter, wlien. it 
is no longer the entrepot of Panama. At a distance of 200 leg^n^St 
from the equator, its temperature is hot and unhealthy, and the yellow 
fever makes frequent ravages there. The population of Carthagena, about 
18,000^sculs, is, for |he most part, composed of people of colour,* the 
gi*eater proportion of whom are saiters or» fishermen. • Man)(keep shops 
for the sale of mercery or eatables, otll^rs follow useful trades ; they dis- 
play a nascent industry, which, to prosper, requires, perhaps, only •encour- 
agement and emulation. Their shell-works are beautiful. They are skil- 
ful jewellers, good carpenters, excellent shoemakers, tolerable tailors, in- 
different joiners, blacksmiths rather than whitesmiths, masons destitute of 
all ideas of proportion, and bad painters, but impassioned musicians. 

“ Ti>p dangers of the sea, and an industry often praised and always well 
])aid, have inspired the people of colour wiili a pride which often gives 
occasion for complaint. Their petulance and vivacity form a singular 
contrast with the indifference and mildness of those who are called Whites, 
so that, notwithstanding their idleness, they appear active and laborious. 
The contraband trade is exclusively confined to them, and the heartiness 
with which they engage in it, is a reproach to those whose duty it is to 
put a stop to the illicit traffic. The women of colour, the offspring of 
negresses and white men, are tall, and much more agreeable than the 
inulattoes of our Antilles, who are generally too corpulent : daugliters of 
the Indians and negroes, their physiognomy possesses greater delicacy and 
expression. If, on the one hand, the races become more enervated under 
the tropics as they become faker ; on the other, their personal appearance 
is improved. Thus it is, that the female mulattoes are very inferior in 
beauty to the whites, and lose much when seen near them, which often 
happens with the Spaniards, in whose churches there are no privileged 
l>laces, as in those of the United States. With the Spaniards, all pray to 
jod in common, without regard to colour ; and an insurrection would 
doubtless be the consequence, should the following notice bo affixed at the 
church-doors : To-day instruction for men (f colour ^ 
Cucuta,"^ Rosario de Cucuta is understood to have been fixed on as 
the future capital of Colombia, under the name of tlie City (f Bolivar . 
It will ever be famed in the annals of Colombia, as the town in which the 
first general congress was held, and where the constitution was formed- 
III 1820, the deputies of Venezuela and New Granada assembled here : 
their session, which lasted three months, was held in the sacristy of 
the parish church. “ At present,” adds one writer, there is nothing to 
commemorate this important event ; but the church in which it took place, 
is by far the neatest and in the best preservation of any we have hitherto, 
seen : the architecture is somewhat in the Moorish style, and would do 
honour to a country more advanced in the arts. It is kept in the nicest 
order,— the least respect that can be paid to its important history. Amidst 
VI. K • 
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a quantity* of trash, it contains a Madonna and child, painted by a^ Mexi- 
can aVtist of the ^ame of Paez, aud evidently copied from Raphael a Mu: 
donna del Pesccy which surpasses what one mi^ht expect from a South 
American artist. It is the offering pf a late archbishoj) of Caraccas, and 
was painted in 1774*. The appearance of the tdwn i% extremely pleasing. 
Surrounded by rich haciendas in excellent cultivation^, it stands, as it were, 
in tlie midst of a delightful garden. The perspective at the extremity of 
each sti^et, terminates in a beautiful vista, with high mountains in tlu^ 
back^ground. The town, which is not large, is neat and well built. It 
suft’ered from the earthquake.^ The houses, though not large, 
have a clean appearance. The streets are paved, and have a current of 
water running «through tffe middle. The inhabitants appear to be very 
fond of dancing. Every evening, they assemble tin the squarg to the 
number of fifty or «ixty, and figure aiway with great animation to the most 
deafeivng music, by the light of pa^er lanterns, and the glare of innumer- 
^able segavs. ^The chief instruments are calabashes filled with Indian corn, 
which are rattled to the thrumming of guitare.’' The department itself 
to which it belongs, (it is In the province of Pamplona,) has received tin* 
appellation of Boyaca, in commemoration of the memorable victory gainetl 
on the field of Boyaca, in the province of Tunja, where the Spanish cause 
in New Granada received its death-blow from the hands of the liberator, 
aided by his brave British auxiliaries.*’ 

Panamai^ ‘‘ Guayaquil,” says M. Mollien, “ is built of wood ; Bue- 
naventura, of straw ; Panama has retained something of both kinds of 
architecture. At first sight, however, this town pleases the European : 
he sees houses of three stories, inhabited by several families ; consequently, 
as in his own country, all is noise and bustle.” But on a nearer view, the 
place presents very far from pleasing or attractive features. The streets 
are narrow, — much darker, and even much dirtier than those of Carthagena. 
The people are extitessively uncleanly. The town is in ruins. “ In some 
districts, w'hole streets have been allowed to fall into neglect, and even tim 
military works are fast cnimbling to decay. Every thing, in short, tells 
the same lamentable story of former splendour and of present poverty.” 
“ Panama,” says Capt. Basil Hall, “ has flourished for a long series of 
yeai-s, but its sun has at last set with the golden flag of Spain, the signal 
of exclusion wherever it waved.” 

New Valencia,'] The city of New Valencia stands about 3 miles to 
the W. of the lake of the same name. It was founded in 1555, and con- 
tained 10,000 souls in 1810. “ The inhabitants,” says M. Lavaysse, 

• are nearly all Cyeoles, the descendants of ancient Biscayan and Canary 
families. There is great industry and comfort in this town. It is as 
large as a European town of 24,000 souls, because the greater part of the 
houses have only a ground-floor, and many of them have gardens. Fifty 
years ago, its inhabitants passed for the most indolent in the country. 
They all pretended to be descended from the ancient conquerors, and 
could not conceive it possible for them to exercise any other function than 
the military profession, or to cultivate the land, without degrading them- 
selves. • Thus, they lived in the most abject misery on a singularly fertile 
I soil. Their ideas have since completely changed ; they have applied them- 
selves to agriculture and commerce, and the grounds in the neighbourhood 
are well cultivated. Valencia is the centre of a considerable trade between 
Caraccas and Puerto Caballe.” 
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^farana^f)o,']l The city of Maracaibo h situated in 10" SO', N. lat. on 
the left bank of the lake of the 8ame*nam». It was found^l in 1571, 'and 
contains a population of 25,000 souls. 

3Ien(Ia.2 Next* to Carjiccas, this was by far the larf^est city in Vene- 
zuela ; but two-thirdS of it are now in ruins, — thespffect of the same con- 
vulsion that desolated the capital, and the population does not probably 
exceed 4,000 souls. 
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The name Peru is still move fansliar, even to common readers, than 
that of Mexico, — history and romstnee having both contributed to shed a 
peculiar lustr^ around its far-famed Incas. The voyages of Ulloa, Conda- 
mine, and Bouguer, are generally known, though made only to Quito, a 
region strictly speaking <l£‘tached from Peru. Several detached notices, 
chiefly relating to this interesting countiy, have appeared in the Viagero 
Universal^ begun in 1765 and completed in 1802 ; and the Mcrcurio 
Peruviana^ begun in 1791 and carried on till 1798. From tliese two 
works, Estalla compiled his work on the Spanish colonies in South Ame- 
rica, which has added much new and interesting information respecting the 
region watered by the vast Maranon and its tributary streams, abstracted 
from the recent voyages of fathers Gii val and Sobreviela, on this mighty 
river. The appellation of Peru was not that by which this country was 
known to its early inhabitants, — ^but is said to have been imposed by a 
mistake of its rude conquerors, who,* having surprised one of the natives 
fishing in a river, and he supposing by their gestures that they asked his 
own name, answered Peru, The name of the country is properly Taliu- 
anlm Suyu, 

Boundaries and Exlentr] The limits of the viceroyalty of Peru, pro- 
perly so called, have been greatly circumscribed during tbe course of the 
last century. In 1718, the province of Quito, on the north, was dismem- 
bered from it ; and, in 1778, Potosi and a number of opulent districts in 
tbe south were annexed to the new viceroyalty of La Plata. The modern 
republic of Peru, independent of these disjoined provinces and the tracts 
mentioned above, extends from the river of Tumbez, in 3® 30' S. lat., to 
the southern extremity of the chain of Vilca Nota, in 15® S. lat., being 
« 690 geographical miles ; but as the direction is diagonal, from N.W. to 
S.E., or from 3^ 30' S. lat. and W. long. 80® to S. lat. 15® and W. long. 
70® 30', tbe horizontal distance is about 1,000 British miles ; while along 
the coast, to the river Loa, in 21® 15', the extreme length is 1,600 British 
miles. The maritime tract, from 15® S. lat. to that stream, comprehends 
the long and narrow stripe of Arica, extending upwards of 600 miles along 
the shore, by a medial breadth of 70 British miles. The breadth of this 
republic, from the irregularity of its figure, is very various, and very small 
compared with its longitudinal extent, — not exceeding 240 British miles 
i. at a medium, extrinsic of the province of Arica, so that its square contents 
cannot exceed 33,630 square leagues, or 247,830 British square miles ; to 
which, if Arica be added, it will amount to nearly 300,000 British square 
miles. According to these dimensions, this country is bounded on the 
N. by , Colombia and Brazil ; by the Pampas del San Sacramento, or 
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Stappofi of the Holy J^acraiiient, on tlic» N.ltl. ; on the E. by the sava»>-e 
'Tribes of the Pajonal, a vast steppe'coveiied with long giyss; on the*S.E. 
by the newly founded repftblic of Bolivia ; on the S.W. the Pacific ocean is 
its maritime boui^ary along its whol^ extent of coast. If, however, the 
boundai-ies of the c«untr^ be extended westward 4o the Portuguese fron- 
tier, at the junction of the Sarare with the Guapore or Itenas, and from 
thence N.W. to the confluence of the Itenas with the Madeira ; and thence 
crossing this latter stream, be earned across the country N.W. as far as 
the junction of the Maranon and Yavari, in S. lat. 4® and W. long.* 67", 
where the boundaries of Peru, Br^il, and Colombia meet, the superfl^'ics 
of this republic, including the Pampas, or Steppes of the Holy Saemment, 
and the Colonna, or ‘ land of the missions,’ inhabited by numerous tribes 
of Indi%tiH, and making part of what was formerly denominated Amazonia, 
will exceed 800,000 square miles. •In this case, the extent §f the vice- 
royalty will be increased from 240 mfles from W. to E., to 800 miles of 
medial breadth in the same direction, the breadth varying frofn 7Q0*to 900 
British miles : namely, from Cape Blanco to the confluence of the Mara- 
non and Yavari, on the northern frontier, 90(f British miles ; from the 
coast, in S. lat. 10®, to the Madeira, in the same parallel, 875 British 
miles; and from Pasco, on the coast, S. lat. 14®, to the confluence of the 
Sarare ^id Itenas, more than 900 British miles. 

Uhusions^J Before the diijunction of Quito on the N., and the dis- 
tricts on the S., the viceroyalty of Peru contained 74 par lidos, or ])ro- 
vinces; but these were subsequently reduced to 49 partidos and 1,360 
townships, as follows, proceeding from south to north : 


1. 

Arica 

22. 

Caneto 


Arequii)a 

2.3. 

(luarohiri 

S. 

Canes and Caiicaes 

24. 

Jiiuja 

4. 

Paucartambo 

25. 

Tarma 

5. 

Chilques 

26. 

Canta 

G. 

Chiunbivilcas 

27. 

Gheoras 

7. 

Huancuvelica 

28. 

Huanuco 

8. 

Aimarez 

29. 

Caxatambo 

9. 

Cotamba 

30. 

tSanta 

10. 

Cuzco 

31. 

Huaylas 

11. 

Abancay 

32. 

Coiicuacus 

12. 

Caleaylarcs 

33. 

Pastas 

13. 

Andahuaylas 

34. 

Caxamarquillo 

14. 

Parinacoebas 

3.5. 

Huamaohucas 

15. 

Lucarias 

86. 

Truxillo 

16. 

lea 

37. 

Sana 

17. 

Castrovireyna 

38. 

Caxamarca 

18. 

Vilcashuamun 

39. 

Chachapoyas 

19. 

U uaiita 

40. 

Lamas 

20. 

Angaraes 

41. 

Liiya y Chiloas 

21. 

Yauyos 

42. 

Piura. ' 


The remaining 7 were of very small extent and importance. 


Peru, like Mexico, is now divided into 7 intendancies, instead of the 
former corrigiamentas, which were judged too minute. These are, Lima, 
Tanna, Areqnipa, Cusco, Guamanga, Truxillo, isx\.d Huancaveltca, The 
intendancy of Tarma contains above 8 of the above districts. The ex- 
treme north district of Piura belongs to the intendancy of Truxillo, hav- 
ing the Jirovince of Jaen de Bracamoros to the .£.• belonging to Colombia. 
The most southern inland province of Pern is that of Canes and Candies, 
watered by the Apurimac, and deriving its name from two Indian tribes, 
who originally possessed it, and who were conquered by lloca, the second 
Inca. In the N.E. there is an extensive district inhabited by independent 
Indians. 
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CHAP, f.— HISTORY. . 

De La Vega, who digested the Peyuvian traditions into the form of his- 
tory, asserts that this empire had flourished duriifg a period of 400 years 
liefore the arrival of the Spaniards. In that time Incas y or emperors, 
had connfleted their reigns ; the thirteenth had recently ascended the 
throne i^eii the Sjianiards first made their appearance. 

AtahualpaJ] ‘ Huayna Capac, the twelfth Inca, bad bestowed on Ata- 
'hualf^i or Atabilipa, a belovecl son, the Jtingdom of Quito during his life, 
and would have given him the whole empire, had not the law ordained, 
that the son of •the Inca, l?y his nearest female relation, should succeed to 
the supreme power. At hia death, therefore, the enapire devolved Jto Hii- 
ascar his lavjful heir. This emperor, ^in willing that so great a part of his 
empire should be given to his brother, and, perliapa apprehensive lest Ata- 
hualpa’s* t^rbufent temper should disturb him in the quiet possession of the 
rest of the empire, despatched a herald to Quito, to inform him that their 
father Iiad exceeded his rightful power when he dismembered the empin?, 
and to summon him to proceed with all his nobles to Cusco, to do homage 
to his brother for the kingdom of Quito. Atahualpa, more cunning as 
well as more brave than his brother, appeared extremely willing to obey 
the orders ; and promised to resort, in a short time with his nobles to Cus- 
co, there to do the homage required. He issued orders to his chiefs to 
attend him immediately ; and, under pretence of performing the homage 
with the greater solemnity, he required them to bring along with them a 
number of their armed followers. Dy this ingenious policy, he was ena- 
bled in a short time to march for Cusco, at the head of 30,000 men, not 
to submit to his brother, but to avenge the insult which he conceived had 
been offered him. 

Huascar, in consequence of his brother’s friendly answer, had already 
disbanded the troops which he had convened for the purpose of enforcing 
his orders ; and was taken by surprise when informed that Atahualpa was 
approaching with an appearance so very hostile ; but he hastily mustered 
what troops could be collected, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Cusco, to repel if possible the arms of the invader. Atahualpa had influ- 
ence and cunning enough to corrupt several chiefs who were proceeding to 
join Huascar with their forces ; and, pushing rapidly forward, attacked the 
rest before they could be completely embodied. Tlie engagement was 
fierce, and lasted from sunrise till sunset ; but Atahualpa’s troops being 
, chiefly veteran, and those of Huascar raw and undisciplined, and Huascar 
himself being made prisoner, the imperial army was routed, and Atahu- 
alpa became master of Cusco. 

Still pretending to moderation, be summoned to bis presence all tbc 
family of the Incas, for the specious purpose of limiting Huascar’s power, 
and of making regulations proper to secure the happiness and stability of 
the empire. Most of them repaired to Cusco, where they were cut to 
pieces by Atahualpa’s orders, and with them the greater part of the chiefs 
who seemed most strenqously to support Huascar s interest. Having thus 
deprived his brother of his freedom ; having put to death the greater part 
of the royal family, and destroyed those who seemed willing to support 
it ; he declared himself emperor, and maintained his influence, not by the 
love, but by the terror of his newly acquired subjects. This was tin* state 
of the ^ountiy when the Spaniards arrived upon the coast. 
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^Vasco do Balboa — ^ has been elsewl^re mentioned — was tlit first wlio 
tUecovered the South sea and the l^eravjfin coast. He ajjterwavds s^t out 
with an expedition to ex[]Aore this coasts but was recalled and put to death 
by Pedrai'ias. Several adventurers, ^who after him attempted the dis- 
covery, failed in tl^^ att^pt ; so that by many«the voyage was thought 
impracticable. At Ungth, Francis Pizarro, one of the many Spanish 
adventurers who at that time crowded to America, and who^had by 
his services obtained some credit, and a considerable share of wealth, 
associated himself with Diego de Almagro, another adventurer, and 
Ferdinand de Lugno, an ecclesiastic, for the purpose *of fitting out an 
expedition for the discovery of this country, and, if possible, fer its con- 
quest. • 

Pizdi^us Expeditio}f.~\ In consequence of this contract, Pizarro, who 
was to command the expedition, mailed * from Panama, ii\ November, 
1525, with about 80 men, and 4 iTorses. In his voyage along the 
coast, owing to Ids ignorance of the winds which blow In tbose seas^ 
he met with innumerable obstacles, — many of his men perished, tlie 
commanders differed among themselves, ant? he was at one time de- 
serted by all but 15 followers. Still, however, he persevered ; and 
proceeding along the coast, landed on several parts of it, where he dis- 
cov(u-ed such marks of wealth and fertility as prompted him to return ; 
in order to procure new supplies to enable him to make a conquest of 


the country. 

Having spent no less than three years in this fruitless expedition, he 
returned to Panama, and thence immediately sailed for Spain, to solicit 
a royal commission and royal support. His presents were acceptable 
to the Spanish monarch, and, together with his magnificent promises, 
easily obtained for him the commission he demanded ; he was autho- 
rized to proceed in his projected conquest, and obtained the title ot 
governor and captain-general, with the offices of 4ord-lieutenaiit and 
chief justice ; the twentieth of the profits to arise from the conquest 
were also granted to him and Almagro, in the proportion of two-thirds 
to Pizarro, and one-third to Almagro# Pizarro, on h»8 return to Ame- 
rica, found Almagro displeased with the preference, which, in the seve- 
ral grants made by the king of Spain, appeared in his favour ; noi 
could this disgust be removed, till Pizarro relinquished the title of lord- 
lieutenant, and consented that the profits to arise from the conquest 
si mid be equally divided; and even then, as the event proved, the 
reconciliation was but pretended. In consequence of this reconciliation, 
however, such as it was, PizaiTO, who was again to have the conduct# 
of the expedition, embarked at Panama. His squadron consisted of 3 
ships, carrying 185 soldiers, 37 horses, several pieces of ordnance, and 
such quantities of ammunition and other stores as appeared necessary 
to enable him to make settlements on the Peruvian coasts. 

Choosing rathen* to land in the northern parts of Peru, than to la- 
bour against winds which continually opposed him, and thinking him- 
self more than a match for any force that could be brought, against 
him, he soon drove the natives, by bis violent, conduct, from that pait 
of the country where he made his descent, and was, consequent ) ^ 
obliged to mavcb many leagues through a country vartVy 
partly laid waste by Ins own barbarity. In 

acquired much treasure, be lost the greater part o ns i » \i.u\ ‘u - 

fore sent back bis ships to Panama, to display t le tieasuie ^ 
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quired, and to bring lum a reiiforcemeut In iSie meantime, he pro 
ceeddd sonlhwqrd, till he arrived at the island of Tnmbez, in tlie Ua|j 
of Guayaquil, and here he first learned tlmt the eountry was involved 
in the’ civil war which has been already mentioned. The island of 
Tumbfez had continued •faithful to their lawful prince, while the island 
of Puna had joined Atahualpa the usurper. • 

Pizarro, sensible of the advantage offered liim by this distracted state 
of the country, and willing, for his own interest, to oblige one of the 
parties, joined the inhabitants of Tumbez, and made an easy conquest 
of the island of Puna. A considerable reinforcement having in the 
meantime* been sent by Alniagro, PizaiTO thought himself sufticieutly 
powerful to withstand the forces of the empire, even upon the conti- 
nent, and resolved to proceed into the interior part% of the couutij^. 

With tliig design he landed in the island of Tumbez, where he ex- 
pected a friendly reception ; but,* Atahualpa having, by force, become 
jnaster ‘ofi the* empire, had despatched troops to Tumbez to oppose his 
landing, and to avenge the insult offered to his arms in the island cd 
Puna. These forces attacked the Spaniards, and killed some of them, 
hut were soon dispersed by tbeir arms and artillery. This unex])ecte<l 
attack, though contrary to bis expectations, was perhaps agreeable to the 
wishes of Pizarro ; because it furnished him with a pretext for plunder- 
ing the whole country of its wealth, which, as there was in this ])lac(^ 
a temple of the sun, and a palace of the Incas, was very considerable. 
The execution made among the Indians by the Spanish artillery and 
horses, impressed their minds with such terror, that he resolved to pur- 
sue his advantage, and to advance against Atahualpa while this coiisler 
nation remained. Waiting, therefore, no longer than was necessary to 
make a small settlement on the coast, to which he gave the name of 
St Michael’s, he proceeded on his march ; and, still desirous of taking 
all possible advantage of the distraction of the country, he everywhere 
proclaimed, that he was sent by the king his master to relieve the oppress- 
ed, and to lend aid to suffering innocence. This pretence could not fail 
of the desired effect ; for the adherents of Huascar being constrained to 
yield to the force of Atahualpa, and, consequently, being much oppressed, 
applied to Pizarro for assistance ; and while the Spaniards gave them hopes 
of support, Atahualpa, afraid that the Spanish force, joined to that of his 
adversaries, would soon tear him from the throne of which he had so lately 
taken possession, endeavoured, by submission and by presents, to draw 
over to his side that power which lie so much dreaded to oppose. 

* 'The Spaniards, convinced by the submissions and entreaties of hotii 
parties, that they might become arbitrators of the existing differences, 
gave both hopes of assistance, while, at the same lime, they took every 
precaution to foment their disputes, and to diminish their strength. At 
the same time, therefore, that they made the most amicable professions to 
Atahualpa, they proceeded on their march to Caxamarca, where he at that 
time resided. Atahualpa, not a little alarmed at their approach to a part 
of the (Country where no enemy threatened him, and where consequently 
he deemed the presence •of the Spaniai’ds unnecessary, sent an ambassador 
i to offer them presents. Pizarro received the presents, and, in his turn, 
sent ambassadors to the Inca ; but still continued his march till he arrivecl 
at Caxainar^. Atahualpa, desirous of gaining the fiiendship of tin; 
Spaniards, and of learning the motives of a visit, for which he could see no 
jiroper cause, now resolved to wait on them in person. This was an 
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<\j)portunity which Piharro had longed 4o obtain. Taught by the example 
•Trf Cortez, that the easiest way of beccyning master of empire,* was to 
secure the peraon of its Inonarch, he determined, in the true spirit of ar^ 
unprincipled ruffian, to break throug{i the rules of honour and hospitality. 
The place where be chd^e to receire the proffered visit was a great square 
enclosed on all sidel by a high wall, and having only two entries secured 
by strong gates. In this square he disposed of his artillery, his horse and 
foot, in the most advantageous manner. The Inca unsuspectingfy entered, 
followed by a vast train of his nobles in their richest ornaments, and at- 
tended by their armed vassals, pf these 7,000 or 8,()00 were permittecf 
to enter, and then, the gates having been shut and securely guarded, after 
a short time past in ceremony, and mutual proTessions of «mity, at a pre- 
concenf ed signal, thoi artillery was directed against the Indians, the Spanish 
horse and foot rushed furiously to ihe charge, while Pizarrq|| at the head 
of a chosen band, advanced to the emperor, cut to pieces those who sur- 
rounded him, and made him prisoner. The Indians had arms in thqir 
hands, but, being forbidden by their emperor to offer any violence to the 
Spaniards, not a man of them attempted to use them ; the Spaniards, 
therefore, made an unresisted slaughter, and butchered the whole, except 
a few who escaped through a hole which they made in the wall. This act 
of troatherous barbarity proved to the Spaniards a double advantage : they 
ae<iuirod by it an immense booty, and the person of the Inca, by whose 
means they hoped more easily to subvert the empire, and for whom they 
expected to obtain a mass of treasure, in the name of ransom. The latter 
part of their expectations was soon fuMUed* Atahualpa offered to SU a 
large room in the castle of Caxamarca with gold, for his freedom : and 
three Spaniards were despatched to Cusco, and to the temple of Pachach- 
amac, to collect the riches which were there deposited. On their way, 
however, they received from Huascar, whom they visited in prison, an 
offer of much more wealth than had been promised Atahualpa, provided 
they would procure his freedom, and re-establish him upon his throne ; he 
also informed them, that Atahualpa was contriving bis escape, and the 
means of expelling the Spaniards from Peru. This information having 
rear lied Atahualpa, drew upon Huascar the vengeance of his exasperated 
rival, who issued orders to put him to death. The Spaniards make this a 
heavy charge against the character of Atahualpa, but we may be certain, 
that if they did not positively approve, at least they did not disapprove of 
.iie measure, for, while Atahualpa was their prisoner, he could issue no 
ordeis contrary to their inclinations. The deputation, in the meantime, 
reached the temples where so much wealth was deposUed : and tbouglF 
the priests had removed much of it before their arrival, what they found 
still exceeded their hopes. Some assert that the whole quantity promised 
by Atahualpa for his ransom, was collected ; and none deny that by far 
the greater part of it was delivered to the Spaniards. But notwithstand- 
ing their promises, the Spaniards were still resolved that Atahualpa should 
die. When, therefore, they had obtained the treasure, and every pretext 
for further dissimulation was exhausted, they formally brought him to 
tnal, and accused him of being an idolater, of keeping concubines, of 
usurping the empire, murdering his brother, oppressing his subjects, and"^ 
endeavouring to escape from prison I He was of course found guilty ; and 
to avoid being burned alive, professed himself a Christian, and submitted 
to baptism, on condition that he should be strangled ; he also received 
from the hand of a priest a passport to heaven. The death of Ataliualpa 
VI. L 
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was no sooner known, than tke tv*o factions which •divided the country 
united, *and elected for Inca, Huayna Ca^ac, the brother aixl lawful hen 
Jtluascai* ; while Pizarro, that he might create new factions, and be pi 
with a pretext for assuming the powers of government, constitutet o- 
parpa, the son of Atahualpa, Inca, and in his nam« issued such orders as 

were most agreeable to his own interest. * 

Wldle the Spaniards were acting a part so replete with treaclun y an l 
barbai-ity as this, Almagro arrived upon the coast with a powerlul lein- 
forcement ; and, although, at first, he hesitated, was at last persuaded to 
^oin his forces to those of Pizarro. This, accession of strength, prom]>tetl 
the latter to make himself master of Cusco, which he considered as the 
best method of establishing *the power of the Spaniards over the whole 
empire. He therefore marched towards the capital* with all his forces, 
now amo'intii^ to nearly 400 men. The Indians attackiMl him upon Ins 
march, killed some of his men, and made severals pri8onei*s, but touiid it 
iinpossible to withstand tlie Spanish ai’tillery, and the luiy of their liorses. 
When the Spaniards approached Cusco, they found it deserted ; and, not- 
withstanding the great quanfity of wealth carried off by the fugitive inhab- 
itants, they still obtained as much as might have satisfied their avarice liad 
that been possible. 

Pizarro now perceiving that the whole people were unanimous.in the 
support of the emperor whom they had themselves elected, and that the 
Inca whom he had created had not influence to produce the desired fac- 
tions in his favour, — ^being likewise app^’chensive that the extremity to 
which he had proceeded, might bring upon him, in Cusco, the united 
wrath of the whole imperial troops, by whom, though he might not he 
overcome in a fair engagement, he might be conflned witfiin the capital 
and starved into submission, — began to listen to the overtures of Iluayna 
Capac, and at last concluded a treat)^ in which the latter agreed to hold 
his empire of the kii% of Spain, and to embrace the Catholic religion, 
provided that he and his subjects should not be farther molested either in 
their persons or possessions. The Spaniards the more willingly entered 
into this treaty, as they found employment for most of their forces in re- 
ducing to obedience the warlike chiefs in the northern paits of tlie empire ; 
and were threatened by a much more formidable adversary, namely, PchIio 
de Alvarado, who had come from Mexico with a body of 800 men. It 
is probable that Alvarado’s designs were originally hostile, since he had 
conducted his men to Peru through many difiBculties and dangers ; but 
finding, upon his arrival, that Pizarro was too firmly established to be easily 
Expelled, he agreed, for 100,000 pesos, to leave such of his soldiers as 
chose to join Pizarro’s army, and to return with the remainder to his 
government to Mexico. This danger evaded, Almagro returned to Cusco, 
while Pizarro employed himself in building Lima, and the town of Trux- 
illo, — ^labours in which he employed the Indians, and which proved fatal 
to many thousands ot them. These cities when built, with the lands 
round ^em, he distributed among his followera ; and while thus employed, 
his broUter Ferdinand, whom be had despatched for that pui-pose to Spain, 
obtained for him the title* of marquis, and an extension of the boundaries 
^f bis government, farther southward than those of his former grant. To 
Almagro was given the title of mai^hal of Peru, and the government of 
200 leagues of country southward of that granted to Pizarro. The boun- 
daries of the two governments, however, seem not to have been determined 
so accurately as to preclude debate ; each contended that Cusco, was with- 
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in Ills limits, and tlius a foundation waft laid fora dispute, whicli afterwards 
I proved fatal to tlie heads of both *partiais. • 

To follow PizaiTo tind Almagro, with their immediate successors^ 
through the whole of their progress^ would conduct us to every recess of 
villany ; and discU>se tlfe workings of treacherj', cruelty, and avarice, in 
their blackest formA This, however, is not necessary ; it will be suffi- 
cient to sketch the outlines of their conduct towards the Peruvians* The 
Inca, with whom Pizarro had concluded a treaty, finding that the# Span- 
iards meant not to abide by more of it than their owp interest directed^ 
that he himself was but a prison^- at large, and that the edicts issued in 
his name were only nominally his, conceived ^ design of escaping from 
the Spaniards, and of endeavouring to regain his empire* by the help of 
such sprees as he knew he could in a short time collect. , In order to 
effect his escape, he informed the S))^nlai^s, that, in sT valley* at some dis- 
tance from Cusco, were many ricli tombs belonging to tbe Jncas ; and that, 
in one of them, known only to himself, was a golden statue of* one of his 
ancestors, which he would deliver to them, if a few of their number should 
he sent with him to the spot. The Spanish ^commander, blinded by the 
hopes of obtaining such a treasure, permitted him to resort to the place, 
where he had no sooner arrived than he eluded the vigilance of his guards, 
and escaped to a numerous body of his forces, which had been assembled 
by those chiefs to whom the secret of his intended flight had been intrusted. 

It was immediately resolved to make a general attack upon the Spaniards, 
and to endeavour to break by force that yoke they now found to be so 
grievous. The troops of the empire were divided into three bodies, 
whereof one was destined to attack Almagro, who, with a party, was 
<mdeavouririg to penetrate into Chili; another was dewSpatched against 
idma ; and the third and most powerful, commanded by the Inca, in per- 
son, advanced to the siege of Cusco. This army, consisting of 5^00,000 
men, attacked tlie Spaniards, and drove them into the market-place : hut 
was forced by the artillery and horsemen, to retire into tlie castle, after 
they had set fire to the greater part of the city. In this situation, having 
a j)ost within the city, and being masters of the open country, they could 
easi’y have cut oft’ the supplies of the Spaniards, and have starved them 
into submission, had not a great number of those Peruvian vassals, who 
were considered as attached to the lands, and who were in reality a kind ol 
slaves, enticed hy the hopes of liberty, joined the Spaniards. 13y the 
>sistarice of these deserters the latter retook the castle, and made excur- 
sions into the country; and the Inca perceiving that he could neither 
expel them by force, nor waste them hy famine, raised ^lie siege after it 
had continued 10 months. 

The troops sent against Lima, meeting several parties of Spaniards in 
the mountains advancing to the relief of Cusco, (Completely destroyed 
them ; and afterwards inarched with great boldness to the very walls of 
Lima : but here, as at Cusco, they were unable to withstand the effects ol 
the cavalry and great guns, and the numerous desertions prevent.ed them 
from cutting off their communications with the surrounding countries. 
Perceiving that his efforts promised but little success, the Inca at last ^ 
retired to the mountains, and commanded his troops to return to their 
several homes, in hopes, it is said, that when the Spaniards saw no enemy to 
oppose them, their own rapacity would produce feuds among themselves, 
which would be more fatal than any impression that forces with Penivian 
armour could make upon an army furnished with the formidable ^weapons 
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of E:uropeari8. And had no reinTorcegients arrived from other quart^ 
their iiopes woukl have been completely realisq^ : but new adveiltuiers 
were every day attracted thither by the reports of the immense wealth 
they might acquire, who more than supplied the places of those destroyed 
by the climate of the country and their mutual qqpfi’els. Besides, the 
iiatives were not, in the meantime left to enjoy repose ; the alliance of the 
Spaniards was to them more destmetive than their enmity : the toils which 
they were obliged to undergo, the hardships of every kind to which they 
weVe exposed, damped the vigour of their minds, and diminished their, 
numbers more eifectually than the dreatkid arms and horses of the Span- 
iards could have effected m open war. Thus while the Spaniards daily 
increased in numbers, the Indians were as constantly decreasing and 
losing their* spirit of independence and fortitude* The Inca’s^hopes, 
therefore, v^re not welUfounefed ;«and the Peruvians never made any 
successful effects against the Spanish encroachments. The cruelties of 
their oppi^ssors, however, appeared at length so intolerable that the In- 
dians again revolted and tqpk up arms to attempt the recovery of their 
freedom. They had now learned somewhat more of the nature and use 
of European arms, and become familiar with the horses, animals which at 
first appeai*ed so dreadful to them ; they therefore attacked the Spaniards 
with more resolution, and were not subdued without considerable difficulty. 
But though they made a vigorous impression, they were in the end re- 
duced, not only by the superiority of the Spanish arms and discipline, but 
by the assistance of a great number of their countrymen, who, for the 
sake of nominal freedom had joined the Spaniards. This was the last 
olfort made for the recovery of their freedom by the natives. The Inca 
having, in a short time afterwards lost his life in a quarrel with a Spaniard 
with whom he had been gaming, the government of the country was 
conducted by the ^aniards alone, without even the shadow of a native 
prince. 

Attempt to shake off Spanish allegiance.'] But though Peru was thus 
in the possession of Spaniards, it was far from being secured to the Span- 
ish monarchy. The fii’st adventurers, elated by the vast wealth they had 
acquired, and encouraged by their distance from Spain, endeavoured to 
throw off all allegiance to their native country, and to claim Peru by right 
of conquest, — a conquest, which, they asserted, bad been made at their 
own risk and expense. But the wealth of Peru was no less desirable to 
the king of Spain, than to these adventurers ; and they were reduced tp 
^submission, after an obstinate contest, and the commission of all manner 
of atrocity. 

Condorcanqui' s revolt.] In the subsequent history of Peru, we observe 
some feeble attempts of the Indians to recover their liberties and expel 
their oppressors. Tlie Indians, however apparently stupid and indolent, 
are cunning, active, and deceitful, whenever they act together in a com- 
bined body in populaf insurrections. The most formidable of these oc- 
curred in 1780. The principal cause of this revolt was the oppressive 
operation of a law authorizing the Spanish corregidors to distribute among 
the Indians foreign goods at fixed prices, and which they were compelled 
to pay, whether they wanted them or not. This law was called the re- 
partimieniOf a privilege originally granted with a view to the accommoda- 
tion of the natives, who, it was intended, should be supplied through the 
coiTegidors with whatever European goods they required, at a fair price. 
But this^like many other excellent laws in the archives of Spain — was 
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soQji^bused, and became one of the mo^ grievous burdens to tfie Indians. 
Cargoes of goods, dama^d or unsaleable at home, were «ure of a market 
in South Ameiica, under the induenee of the coiregidors, who had suffi- . 
cient power to forfe 
districts, even tiiougf 
those who knew not 
beards) spectacles, (for those who had excellent eyes) silk stockings, 
velvets, and other luxuries, (for people who went bare-legged, nay, almost 
naked) constituted part of the supplies for which the Indians were coYn- 
pell(?d to pay I As an illustration of the iniquity and absurdity of the 
system, the following is an instance. A European speculatof sent out 
among other articles a consignment of spectacles to a Cima merchant, 
who, finrling them a drug upon his hands, applied to the con'egidor of 
Tongasuca to aid him in the disposal qf th%m : the latter issued an order 
that no Indian in his distnct should attend divine service on« festivals, un- 
less ornamented with spectacles, and the consequence was a speddy sale of 
the whole. It was this unheard of oppression, .together with the mi/a or 
labour at the mines, a grievance equally odious, and still more cruel, which 
rouvsed the Peruvians to vengeance, and led to as sanguinary a contest for 
nearly two years, as any recorded in history. The mita, or annual con- 
scription^ of the natives to forced labour in the mines, was notoriously cruel 
and unjust ; 12,000 Indians were annually subjected to the mita conscrip- 
tion in Potosi alone ; and it has been computed, says general Miller in his 
Memoirs, that 8,285,000 Indians have perished in the mines of Peru. An 
Indian named Condorcanqui assumed the title of Inca Tupac Ainaru, or 
‘ The Highly Endowed Inca,’ in 1780 ; and he first seipsed in the name of 
the king the corregidor of his native district Tongasuca, and executed him 
as a public robber, for having exacted on the goods which he sold three 
times the amount allowed by law in November 1780, and soon afterwards 
a bloody battle was fought near Cusco, in which the Spaniards were de- 
leated, and then the victorious leader, his brows bound with the imperial 
fillet of the Incas, marched upon Cusco, to re-establish their empire in 
their ancient metropolis. He laid siege to the city, and several other 
partial successes attended his career. The Indians of the province of 
Chayauta, headed by their cacique Tupac Catari, also revolted, against 
their coiTegidor, and the military force employed to reduce them, totally 
hi led of success. Other caciques rose up in rebellion in other provinces, 
under the assumed title of Tupac Catari, or the Vice-Inca. A battle was 
fought between the Spaniards and the Indians of Chayauta, in which their 
leader, Tupac Catari, was taken, and directly executed. But this did not 
check the revolt, but added new fuel to the flame ; and a brother of the 
deceased chief assumed the command of the Indians of Chayauta, and 
commenced his career in the province of Paria, by putting every Spaniard 
he found to the sword, beginning with the corregidor, and thence it spread 
to all the neighbouring provinces. Tupac Amaru, rcq)ulsed in his attempt 
to take Cusco, retired to the province of Tinta, where he committed un- 
speakable cruelties, and proved his design not merely to kill corregidors 
and Spaniards, but all who were not of pure Indian blood. The rebellion 
was now so general and overwhelming, that the governors and corregidors 
were everywhere obliged to act on the defensive. The Indians in the 
province of La Paz rebelled under another chief, also entitling himself 
I’upac Catari, who slaughtered all the Spaniards, and Mestizoes, and eccle- 
hiastics of the province, not even sparing the very infants. After several 
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indecisive actions, in which theJndians showed 
(iefe&ting a regular force sent against fhenj, thev at last, t® 

40,000, closely besieged La Paz for 109 days.'dunng winch three-fourths 
of the city w«e laid in ashes, and. one-third of the inhabitants perished, 
besides 400 Spaniards kille.l by the enemy. The timely «"iva of tl c 
governor of Cochabamba and the troops of fucurnSn saved the ci y, ami 
raised tlie siege. But no sooner Jiad the troops retired from La 1 az, m 
the beginning of August, 1781, than the Indians again revolted, am agam 
besieged La Pax for 75 successive days, till the garrison mid iiihabilants 
were reciuced to the greatest distress, till the siege was again raised by a 
regular army. In the meanwhile Tupac Amaree s son, Andris, invested 
the town of i^rata with §0,000 Indians, and after a siege of 92 days took 


it by storm, and put every individual found in it to the sword, afoounting 
to upwaid>iof 20/)00 persons^ on^tlfe 4tli August, 1781. Tupac Amaree, 
the principal insurgent, was attacked by a force of 16,000 men, commanded 
by the' iuspector-general of Peru, and defeated at Tongasuca, and finally 
defeated, though tlie Indians fought with the gi'eatest bravery, as their 
cannon was badly served.* Previous, a body of 6,000 Indians had been 
defeated near Tinta, with the loss of 1,000 men killed on the spot. Tlie 
chief rebel Tupac Aniari was taken prisoner, and immediately executed at 
Cusco, after witnessing the execution of his wife and children. His tongu(3 
was cut out, his Viinhs torn asunder by horses, and the mutilated fragments 
reduced to ashes. The Indians of the mountains, however, still continued 
in rebellion ; took the towns of Italaque and MocomoiTO by storm ; and 
massacred every Spaniard, whether European or Creole, they found, to- 
gether with tlie women and children. An army of *>,000 men was sent 
against them from La Paz in February, 1782, which, after several severe 
conflicts, in w'hich the Indians fought, even their w^men, desperately, they 
were at last quelled. The last engagement was at the base of the gigantic 
lliiiiani, where m^ny of them perished in the snow. In die district of 
Corosco the Indians murdered every Spaniard, Mestizoe, Chola, Negro, 
and Mulatto not sparing the women and infants. On the festival of Holy 
Tluirsday, while the host was exposed in the church, they massacred them 
572 persons. But at last peace was restored in the mountainous districts, 
and the rebellion quashed in the summer of 1782. Nothing preserved die 
existence of Spanish dumiiiatioii but the imprudent and impolitic conduct 
of the Indian chiefs, wdio put to death all who were not pure Indians, and 
thus united all the other castes against them, to preserve their own lives. 
It is believed that in this sanguinary war one-third of the entire popu- 
lation perished, a tiling not improbable, when it is considered that the 
Indians, as stated above, destroyed in a number of districts and towns all 
the other castes w’ho fell under their power i and that, on the other hand, 
the Spaniards retaliated when in their power, and destroyed men, women, 
and children. The slaughter amongst the undisciplined Indians was im- 
mense, armed only as they were with slings, when exposed to the fire of 
the Spanish soldiers. The reinforcements sent to the royal army from 
Buenos Ayres, Tucuman, and Cochabamba were mostly regular troops, 
'rims ended a bloody Cbntest of nearly two years, commenced in all the 
recklessness of revenge, by a race naturally docile and unoffending, goaded 
to desperation by the unceasing tyranny and oppression of their despotic 
rulers ; and this, too, at a time when the court of Spain had joined the 
cause of American independence against a government, which had not in- 
flicted a tithe of the injustice and oppression which that very court had 
been cxiucising for 250 years against its Indian subjects. It must he re- 
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inen\jjgcd that the wrongs which th^jt unh*appy race were dooinecrto suffer 
Wi v^ many and grievous, |nd that every* remonstrance iif mitigation ot* 
them had proved unavailing; and the revengeful conduct of the Peruvians 
is in strict accordance with that of othen nations, when roused to vindicate 
their rights, and shake pff the yoke of slavery. Such events are practical 
illustrations of the remark, that tyrants live in the blood of others, but 
usually die in their own. Success characterizes measures, and the^*evolt 
of a nation becomes either a glorious revolution or an ignominious rebel- 
lion. The brave and desperate struggle of the Peniviaii Indians has un- 
fortunateJy been, stigmatized with the latter appellation. It was, however, 
so far successful as to cause the abolition of tho^repartimieytos, and un- 
doubtedly paved the way in some degree for the late revolution, which has 
expelled §veiy Europeaif Spaniard out^of Peru, and freed both colonists 
and natives from the abominable abuses Spanish domination. * 

lieccnl Revolution.'^ Amidst the disturbances which lately convulsed 
the Spanish provinces, Peru remained for some time passive, or rather 
seemed to be attached to the interests of the mctfher-country. Latterly, 
however, the same spirit of disaffection prevalent in the other provinces, 
extended to her ; and Victory, as elsewhere, declared for the new order of 
things. San Maitin, the insurgent general, on the 3d of August, 1821, 
was proclt*imed protector of the independence of Peru, until such time as 
a national congi*ess could be established. On the 5th of June, 1829, a second 
revolution placed the generals Puente and Garaarra at tliehead of affairs. 


CHAP. II.— PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Western Andesr\ The highest summit which these present is the cone, 
or rather trachytic dome of Chuquibamba, rising majestically above the 
valley of that name, to the north of Arequipa, to the Jieight of 22,000 
feet. In form and geognostic structure it is altogether similar to that of 
C^iyambe in Quito, as that mountain appears only to want a crater. To 
the W. and N.W. and E. of Arequipa occurs the valley of the same name, 
surrounded by mountains covered with eternal snow. The central peak 
of this gi'oup of nevados is the celebrated volcano of Arequipa, called 
Omati. Its form and gigantic proportions admit of its being compared 
with Cotopaxi in the Andes of Quito. Its elevation exceeds 18,000 feet. 
Mov.' to the S. between the parallels of Arica and the Rio de Loa are 
several volcanic cones of great height. The most elevated, namely, the 
nevados of Gualatieri and Sahuma, do not seem to be inferior to the Cerro 
<)f Chuquibamba. The former of these two, in the Bolivian province of 
Carangas, rises above a table land of red sandstone, which contains much 
copper. The cone which attains the region of eternal snow offers the 
most imposing aspect by its regular, almost geometric form. There is not 
perhaps any mountain which can be compared to it, in this respect, in the 
whole chain of the Peruvian Andes. It is truncated, and allows the pre- 
sumption, that at its summit is a vast and deep crater. Vapour and smoke 
are constantly issuing from it, and, according to the, report of the Indians 
who inhabit the village of Turco, at the foot of the mountain, flames also 
sometimes escape. 

The Sahuma presents two conical summits, as regular as that of Gua- 
latieri. They are also formed of trachyte and trachytic conglomerates. 
Between the parallel of Sahuma and that of Tacora there are several other 
volcanic mountains, some of which attain a height of 20,000 feet. N.W. 
of Tacora is the nevado of Chipicaiii, on the summit of which a crater 
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lias burst* open on the eastern sMe. A little farther, a less elevate^)la- 
teau* offers thet remains of an extingmshed volcano, a genuine Soltamra, 
whose vapours are condensed in the Rio Azufrado, the waters of which 
are strongly impregnated with iron, and sulphate of ali^m. They may be 
seen pouring from the Solfatara itself, and in their aapid course towanis 
the sea they even attack animal organization, as inlhe Rio Vinagre, near 
Pa^ayan. 

What is remarkable, no traces either of basalt or pyroxene were found 
b5r Mr Pentland ,in the volcanic regions of the Andes which he crossed 
Trachytic pitch stones, obsidians, and other vetrified products of volcanoes 
are extremely rare. Trachytic conglomerates, and trachytes mixed with 
grains of quartz, are the forms under which masses of volcanic origin are 
most frequently presented. In the eastern Andes remains of n^^ning ex- 
cavations lOr auriferous earth are /ohnd at an elevation of 16,600 feet on 
the northern ^lope of the Ilimani. These were wrought by the Peruvians 
under thb Incas, long before the arrival of the Spaniards. The Cerro de 
Potosi, though 16,080 feqt high, is covered with wells and galleries to the 
very summit, an elevation higher than that of the summit of Pichincha. 
The entry of the gallery of San Miguel and of Pomare, in the Peruvian 
province of Lampa, is still more elevated, being close to the region of 
eternal snow. , 

TABLE OF ELEVATIONS IN THE ANDES OF TITICACA. 

Sorata (eastern chain) - - _ _ . ^5,100 

Ilimani southern peak (do. do.) ----- 2t,y5C 

Do. northern do. (do. do.) ~ _ 21000 

Chuquibamba (western chain) ----- 22,000 

Volcanic cone of Gualatieri (do. do.) - - - 22,0()(> 

Do. do. Sahuma (do. do.) - - - - 22,000 

Volcanic cones between Sanuma and Tacora (do. do.) - - 20,000 

Snowy peaks in the Eastern An4es, between 14® and 17® S. lat. upwards of 20,000 
Omati, or volcano Areqiiipa (western. Andes), upwards of - 18,000 

Highest ascent of Mr Pentland on the slope of the Ilimani - - 19,000 

Inferior limit of perpetual snow in the Eastern Andes, between 13® and 
17® S. lat. in the Republic of llolivla - - - 17,410 

Height of mining excavations in the Ilimani - - - lfj,()00 

Summit of Potosi (Eastern Andes) - _ - - 10,080 

Cottages at the source of the Ancomarca - - - 15,721 

Highest point of phsenogomous plants on Potosi _ _ - 15,700 

Do. do. do. Ilimani - - 15,500 

Pass of Chiillunquani, on the road from l.a Paz to Tacua (Western Andes) 15,.5(>0 
Do. of Los Altos de Toledo, between Puno aud Arequipa (do. do.) - 15,530 
Ancomarca post-house - , _ - - 15,410 

Pa.ss of Guatillas, foot of the volcano of Tacora (do. do.) - - 14,830 

Do. of Challa, between Tapacari and Challa (Eastern Andes) • 14,830 

Do. of El Paohite de Pacuani, between La Paz and the province of Las 
Yungas (Eastern Andes) - - _ _ 15,2.31 

Post-house of Pati, between Arequipa and Puno (western do.) - 14,402 

Village of Tacora, between the volcanoes of Tacora and Chipicani. This 
village is on the road from Tacua to La Paz ( Western Andes) - 14,275 

Height of cultivation in the plateau of Titicaca, on the slopes of the moun- 
tains, between 14 and 18 degrees of latitude, upwards of - 14,000 

Market-place of Potosi ----- 13,350 

Mean elevation of the plateau of Titicaca - - - 13,027 

City*of Puno ------ 12,832 

Chucuito city, or La Plata, upwards of - - - 12,800 

Lake of Titicaca 12,760 

City of Oruro ------ 12,442 

Do. of La Paz 12,194 

Do. of Chuquisaca - - - _ . 9, .‘132 

Do. of Cochabamba - - _ - - _ 8,440 

Do. of Arequipa ------ 7,217 

From this table, it is clear that the Andes of Quito, so long boasted of 
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as the highest on thciace of the globe^are even far inferior to* the Andes 
oO:?hru ; and Chimborazo, hitherto viewed as the most elevated summit 
of the globe, is now shorn of that honour, and must no longer rank as the 
Mount Blanc of the American mountains, but hide its diminished head in 
presence of the stSbjime Sorata and th*e majestic Ilimani — nay, even before 
those of the westerntor inferior chain. It also appears, from this table, 
that this part of the great Andine range must now be viewed as the high- 
est part of the whole chain, if we may judge from the height of the 
passes ; for in the Chilian range the highest pass yet found is only l4,305 
feet. It also appears, both from Humboldt and Pentland, that the range 
of the Andes' is not a continuous snowy chain, as many imagine, but that 
there are considerable breaks in different parts 8f the line of the range, in 
that of peipetual snoy, and, consequently, that the range by no means 
approximates to a state of uniform •elevatipn, and differs in*this respect 
from the Great Himalaya, which thr<^ighout its whole extent presents a 
continuous line of eternal snow. It appears also, from this*tabl^,*that the 
hamlet of Antisana, boasted of by Humboldt as the highest inhabited spot 
of the globe, and which, in his table, he places at an elevation of 2,107 
toises, or 13,500 English feet above the sea, is more than 2,200 feet lower 
than the cottages at the source of the Ancomarca ; and the highest village 
in (Jiiito, called Chumbe, is 2,275 feet lower than that of Tacora. But, 
high as fhe habitable and cultivable parts of this most elevated district are, 
they must still yield in both these respects to the plateau of Tibet, though 
15 degrees more removed from the equatorial line, where vegetation is car- 
ried up to the elevation of 17,000 feet and upwards, and where the infe- 
rior line of perpetual snow is in some parts as high as 20,000 feet. 

Besides the immense chain of the Andes, with its accompanying sierras, 
or secondary ridges, another chain rans parallel with the Andes from the 
lake of Lauricocha to Jaen de Bracamoros, for 500 British miles, separat- 
ing, in its whole extent, the course of the Tunguraguaf with its tributary 
streams, on the W,, from those of the Guallaga, on the E. Another chain 
covered with snow, runs from above Cusco to the heights of Huaylas and 
Huamachuco. A third chain, projecting from the main ridge of the Andes 
into the interior of the country, passes along the E. of the Beni, from the 
high mountains of the province of Sicasica in La Plata, separating the 
course of the Beni from that of the Yavari. This ridge is of considerable 
hi.*ight, runs nearly from S. to N. for 4*00 miles, and is the most eastern 
c ain that intersects the country to the S. of the Maranon. A fourth 
chain runs N.W. from above the source of the Paucartambo, immediately 
to the W. of that stream, dividing it course from that of .the Vilcamayo, 
and reaching as far as Tarma near the source of the Perene, a distance of 
500 miles direct. A 6fth range runs E. from the source of the Perene, 
or river of Tarma, and the heights of Reyes, as far as the junction of the 
Beni and Apurimac ; it thence directs its course 180 miles N., along the 
banks of the latter stream, as far as the heights of Sap Carlos near its con- 
fluence with the Pachitea. A sixth ridge passes between the Guallaga, 
on the W. and the Pachitea and other tributary streams of the’ 5riiranon, 
on the E. This last range, 4*00 miles in extent from N. to S., is called 
tile Montana Real, or the ‘ Royal Mountains,’ by the Spaniards, aiul lies 
immediately to the W. of the Pampas del San Sacramento, which when 
viewed from this last ridge appears as level as the ocean. 

Plains^ Exclusive of Peru proper — which is merely a narrow stripe 
bounded by the Andes and the sea — and also of the various chains of 

VI. IM 
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mountains •which run cither parallel or in opposite (Krections to the Aiuhw, 
and w4iich contain between them broad «nd extensive valleys watereir jy 
p gigantic streams^ the tract under** discussion contains immense plains or 
pampas as they are denominated by the Spaniards, extending from Mon- 
tana Real as far E* as the Portuguese frontier, 600 miles in direct dis- 
tance, and in some places of equal breadth from S. ta The Maranon 
rolls .its mighty stream through the centre of this continental steppe. 
These plains are so abundantly watered, that they are everywhere fertile 
in the highest degree, and clothed with immense and impenetrable forests, 
especially on the banks of the rivers, which intersect them in every direc- 
tion. “ Accustomed,” says Condamine,' during seven yeai's, to moun- 
tains wrapt in clouds, I wfe lost in admiration, at the wide circle embraced 
by the eye, when I left the pongOy or jaws of the mountains, where the 
Tunguvagua'enters^the plains. ^No otJier boundary was presented to view, 
save wheij the hills of Pongo — aoSn to disappear — raistnl themselves to 
chequer* t^e cbnstant mhnotony of the scene. To the crowd of varying 
objects which diversify the cultured fields of Quito, and which still pre- 
sented themselves to the fancy, succeeded the most uniform contrast, the 
whole that was to be seen being verdure and water, for the earth is so 
thickly covered with tufted plants and bushes, that it is trod, out not per- 
ceived : to find a barren space, though but a foot square, requiring a A.orld 
of toil.” Below Borja, and 400 or 500 leagues beyond it, on sailing- 
down the river, a stone, nay, a pebble, is as rare as a diamond. The savages 
of these plains have indeed no conception of stones ; and when, on visiMng 
Borja, they first perceive them, they collect them together, and load 
themselves with the precious burden, till beginning to notice their abun- 
dance, they finally disregard and throw them away. The most noted of 
the plains watered by the Maranon, is the Pampas del San Sacrnmcntn, 
or ‘ Steppe of the Holy Sacrament.' This absurd appellation was bestowed 
on this level tract,^ because it was discovered on the feast of Corpus 
Christi, by some of the Indian converts belonging to the missions, in I72(i. 
This steppe is not entirely level, being considerably diversified with moun- 
tains and valleys : it contains upwards of 60,000 square miles, and is capabh; 
of supporting 5,000,000 inhabitants. It has the Guallaga, from whicli it 
is sepai'ated by the Montana Real, on the W., the Maranon on the E., the 
Tunguragua on the N., and the Pozuzo and Mayro on the S. “ A feeling 
of regret,” says the author of memoirs of General Miller when speaking of 
the Pampas to the N.W. of Buenos Ayres ou the road from thence to Potosi, 
arises involuntarily in the mind of an Englishman as he contemplates tin; 
fertile tracts chiefly tenanted by beasts and birds, whilst his own cour try 
swarms with industrious poor, willing to work, but reduced to misery for 
want of steady employment. No man should be advised to leave his 
home so long as he can get an honest livelihood ; but when he must 
starve or steal, emigration to proper spots in these savannahs would be a 
salutary change. The sober and industrious would, in a few years, be- 
come persons of property in land and in cattle, though without much ready 
money*. Many sorts of produce would be raised which are now almost 
unknown. Bread is nqt to be procured in the pai't of the Pampas now 
spoken of : and such is the listlessness of the inhabitants in this respect, 
that they are contented to subsist upon beef and salt, with a little ynate 
and the solace of a cigar, rather than undergo the toil of cultivation. The 
bounties of nature are disregarded, and the gauchos live wretchedly, if wo 
measui^ their enjoyments by the European standard; whereas, if they 
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la^ured three days oift of the seven, il would be sufficient to procure 
th^m hi cad and vegetables in as g<*eat aj^undarice as they jiow obtain-meat. 
The axiom that idleness ft the parent of vice does not hold good to the 
same degree in the interior of the Pampas. In Europe, a lazy pennylesa ’ 
man resorts to illegal nietins for sustenance ; but^o the Pampas meat is so 
plentiful, that it is niver given or received as a favour. A stranger has 
only to scat himself in any house he chooses to enter, and he is sureXo be 
made welcome to family fare. The usual courtesies are exchanged, but 
no invitation is necessary or expected. Indeed, to give one, would be. to 
break through the understood customs of the country.” * 

/divers.] The streams which * descend from the western aide of the 
Andes to the Pacific, being generally small, aiicl of short •course, are of 
little is^gportance in gqperal geogi-aphy. Those which descend from their 
eastern sides chiefly claim the attention jof general Readers*; but as, in 
our introductory article to S'nith America, we have described the course 
of the noble Maranon, and its t ibutaries, forming the river ftystcyiif of this 
state, we shall nut now return to the subject. 

Lai'eA'.l No lakes of such importance a^ to claim description oc- 
cur in this count y. They are the following, namely: Lauriy Vilque, VillafrOy 
Chhicmfy Chih.pnaciha, and the great Cocama near the mouth of the 
(iusillaga. The luke of Ilogagado may be regarded as a central lake, 
(•onuectnig tl; > lloni with the Maranon and Madeira ; it now belongs, how- 
ever, to the lepulilic of Bolivia. The lake of Parinacocha lies on the 
western sloi)e of the Andes of Huando ; and is the source of the Ocono 
which runs thonco to the Pacific. The appellation Cocha, in Peruvian, 
sign dies a lake. 


CIlAl*. III.— CLIMATE—SOIL AND PROliUCTIOxNS. 

i j ;he equatorial region the blue sky has a much deeper tint than in the 
tcDipe.rate zone, — the nights are resplendent, — and the vault of heaven, 
exliihiting in succession the whole of the constellations, appears studded 
«i ;ed stars, which shine like planets with a clear and steady light. In 
tue upper regions of the atmosphere, the attenuated air reflects only a dark 
azure. The cyanometer, which at Paris marked 10 degrees, indicated 23 
near the shores of Cumana, and 46 on the heights of the Andes. So 
; aiksparciit is the air of those climates, that in the elevated uplands of the 
Andes, one may distinguish with the naked eye, the pouchoy or white man- 
ilc of a person on horseback, at the distance of 17 miles.^ In the vicinity • 
of the Andes — according to Humboldt — large clouds seldom rise higher 
than 10,000 or 12,000 feet ; but small, white, or fleecy clouds, which are 
<'alle(l sheep by the inhabitants, are often observed floating at a height of 
25,000 feet. These mountains are moistened with perpetual dews. Hail 
and snow fall, in certain seasons of the year, at an elevation of 12,000 
feet ; but at that of 10,000 feet, hail appears accompanied with thunder. 
Among the lower valleys, terrible storms of thunder, with torrents of rain, 
are frequent during the night. , 

The difterence of temperature between that of the coast, and the coun- 
try east of the Andes, is considerable. On the coast, or what is denomi- 
nated Lower Peru, the temperature is considerably diminislied by the per- 
petual cloudiness of the sky, and by a strong sea current setting in from 
Capo Horn. The mean daily temperature is from 68" to 73® of, Fahren. 
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heit, and tliat of the night from 5T“ to 62». The mean heat of Cana4fc>e 
port of Lima, ia stated hy Hmnholdt not to ejceed 60“ of hahrenheit; 
t he has seen the thermometer on the sea-shore, m 12® 2' S. lat., as low as 
65® of Fahrenheit. The temperature of the coast he s^tes to hare been 
at 70% and that of the s^ at 61®, in the month of October,— answeriiipf to 
our April. At Lima, the thermometer at noon is never observed in winter 
below 6P®, and seldom in summer rises above 85® of Fahrenheit. The 
hottest day ever known in Lima was in February, 1791, answeiing to our 
August, when the. thermometer rose to 96®. The situation of Lower Peru, 
^ placed between the cooling temperatufe of the sea, and the refrigerating 
influence of the lofty And^a which stop the passage of the westerly winds 
to the east, and which of course having deposited their humidity on their 
western slop^es, return comparatively dry, cold, and rarified, is another rea- 
son peniapslof thor coolness and di^flaess of its temperature. The Avind 
which blows from the Atlantic, on the east, over the vast plains ivatered 
by the Mf.ranon and its ‘accessory streams, is arrested in its progress to the 
Pacific, or coast of Peru, the soaring summits of the Andes, and never 
passes the chain, and consequently clouds accumulate on their eastern side. 
A focus of heat and suction is produced by the rays of the sun shining 
vertically on the expanded tract east of the Andes— which is the broadest 
part of Soilth America — for six months of the year ; and the S.W. Avind 
climbing up the Andes, comes in contact with that from tlie Atlantic, and 
contributes to stop its passage. The two opposite winds clashing against 
each other, rise together into the higher regions, where they are condensed 
and bent into other currents, Avhicb slide off, or descend again into the 
middle or lower regions.* 

The clouds accumulated on the eastern side of the Andes dissolve in 
rain and vapour, accompanied with lightning and thunder. On the west- 
ern side, from the bay of Guayaquil to Attacames — a space of 1,470 miles 
in direct distance — ^tain never falls, and thunder and storms are unknoAvn. 
The houses at Lima and Arica may be said to have no roofs, being only 
covered with mats, 6nd a light sprinkling of ashes, to absorb the dews of 
the night. At Lima, spring begins with December, winter with July, 
summer in February, and autumn in May. The sierras, or high table land 
between the different ranges of the Andine ridges, present a more fertile 
aspect ; and from their height of 1 0,000 feet above the sea, enjoy a differ- 
ent climate. While the low lands are dry and barren, except on the sides 
of the water courses, the iiplands may he said to enjoy a perpetual spring 
united with a perpetual autumn. The ferocious animals and sei-pents seek 
' warmer abodes, .and do not incommode this earthly paradise : which, how- 
ever — for Providence balances advantages — stands on an insidious soil, on 
an arch of no great solidity, while, in the extensive and tremendous void 
beneath, are stored instruments of sudden destmetion, sulphur, subterra- 
neous fires and waters, and all the terrible materials of earthquakes and 
volcanoes. The fiel^Js are perpetually verdant ; all the grains, wlieat in 
particulai*, wave in golden harvests ; and the fruits of Europe blush amidst 
those of the torrid zone. An equal warmth, about 14>® or 15® of Reau- 
mur, diffuses health and •vegetation : there is a perpetual equinox ; and the 
temperature remains nearly the same, — the seasons being only distinguished 
by the rains, which fall from November to May, as in the eastern forests 

.i' 

* It is accordingly observed, that the eastern winds so seldom reach Peru and Chili, 
that there are no hurricanes from that quarter on record, except one, which occurred 
in I6.!53. • 
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the Andes. Ihe high ridges Themselves are invested witli ner- 
])etual snow, and eternal jvinter reigns mi their summits.* The climate of 
the extensive plains to the east of the Andes is warm and humid ; but the 
heat is not so gr^t as might be expected in regions lying directly under 
the line, as the etern^ and impenetrable forests wTiicb clothe them, prevent 
the rays of the sun from penetrating the ground, and at the same time add 
to the humidity of the air. • " 

Peru, therefore, may be said to have four climates, namely, that df the 
coast, or Low Peru, constantly dry and temperate, — that of the sierras, 
mild, moderately humid, and vasiable, — that of the Andes, piercingly 
cold, — and that of the pampas, warm, and excessively humid. *^The ex- 
cessive humidity of these latter, joined with the immense tract of country 
waterelkby the Mai-antm and its subsidiary streams, contributes to render 
the Maranon such a mighty river. clTmate of the*sierra^is the most 

healthy perhaps in the world, if we are to judge ffiom the hmgevity of its 
inhabitants. In the province of Caxamarca, containing 7O,O0Cr persons, 
there were 8 persons alive in 1792, whose respective ages were 114, 117, 
121, 131, 132, 135, 141, and 147 ; and in the same province, a Spaniard 
(lied in 1765, aged 144 years, 7 months, and 5 days, leaving 800 lineal 
descendants. The plain of Caxamarca is elevated 9,382 feet above the 
l(‘vt?l of the sea, and produces crops of barley ; but the climate of the pam- 
])as is far from being healthy. The warmth and excessive humidity ren- 
der them almost uninhabitable ; and even the few Indian tribes on the 
livens rarely see a man of the age of 50. 

From the almost total sterility of the coast and difficulty 
of coinniunication with the interior, on account of the mountains that 
skirt the coast, and the comparative want of roads, and canals of irriga- 
tion to water the parched soil, agriculture is, generally speaking, in a 
wretched state in Peru. Except in the uplands, tl^re is little fertile 
soil ; these uplands, however, are not extensive tracts like those of Mex- 
ico ; hut are everywhere intersected by the quebradas, or breaks, com- 
mon to this elevated region. So languid and backward is agriculture 
on the coast, that Lima, and many other towns along the shore, de- 
pend on Chili for their provisions. This has been the case ever since 
the great earthquake of 1693, which was followed by such sterility of 
the valleys of Lower Peru, that the people ceased in many places to 
cultivate them ; and though the country has in a great measure recov- 
ered its former fertility, it still remains uncultivated, and the maritime 
places are still supplied with provisions by importation. These physical 
disadvantages might in some measure be corrected by an’ active and in- 
dustrious population ; but in the present state of the population, the 
want of a market for productions arising from the difficulty of land- 
carriage, the expense of a voyage round Cape Horn, and the possession 
of the navigation of the Maranon by tbe Portuguese, any hopes of a 
rapid improvement of agriculture can scarcely be* entertained. The 
want of roads, bridges, and canals, too, rendera it difficult to transport 
bulky articles from one place to another ; and there are no mid die -men 
in Peru, who buy in one market to sell in another. Thus one district 
may suffer great want, while another is overwhelmed under the pres- 
sure of its abundance. There are not even carts and waggons to con- 
vey commodities, or any other means of transporting them but on the 
backs of mules ; and the gangs of mules employed for that purpose are 
compelled, by the want of roads, to travel over the fields, where th(?y 
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tramgle under foot and devour Bie C 9 rn, and destroy tlie fences.^ ho 
court of Spain ^ered every enc<wii*agement for^the exportation of sheep- 
wool from Peru, but without success, for the coai-se wool of Pern costs 
so much in inland carriage and freight, that, when biyught to Cadiz, it 
could not be sold for tlie same price as the fine I^erino wool of Sego> 
via. The vicuna-wool, on account of its scarcity and superior fineness, 
is tfie enly sort of Peruvian wool which can bear the charps of car- 
riage to Purope. Even though the population were to migrate from 
thfe coast, and — like the population of the United States — to condense 
themselves gradually from the eastern* slope of tho Andes to the plains 
of the MSranon, it would be productive of little benefit to them as tar 
as concerns th*e exportation of their superfluous produce, as long as^ the 
Maranon is* for more than half of its course a I^rtuguese rive^ i he 
Anglo- AmtH'icans have the cifhiplgt^ possession of the whole course of 
the Missouri,, and all jts navigable tributaries, and consequently have a 
free pass&ge to the markets of Europe for their agricultural produce ; 
but the Peruvians are in ^a quite different predicament, no other passage 
being left them for commercial intercourse, but the tedious one of Cape 
Horn, or the no less tedious one across from Lima to lluenos Ayres,— 
a journey of 3,000 miles. Even though they had possession of the na- 
vigation of the Maranon, and allowing that agricultural prodnj e could 
he exported from Lima to Europe in three months by means of it, yet 
a return voyage could not be made in less than nine months, from 
thence, up a stream more than 4,000 miles inland, unless steam-boats 
were adopted. The Spanish colonists, besides, have not those migrat- 
ory iiabits so common in the United States, nor are they possessed of 
the same persevering anfl industrious dispositions. Thus situated, Peru 
is not likely speedily to improve either in population or in agriculture. 
The best that can be done in its present situation, is to open up, as 
speedily as possibfe, such facilities of communication with the interior 
as the nature of the intervening mountains will permit, by making good 
caniage-roads, and constructing bridges, especially on the points where 
the navigable pai'ts of the streams, running in opposite directions, ap- 
proach nearest each other. Till such means of facilitating the com- 
munication between the interior and the coast, and till its mineral pro- 
ductions are better explored and its mines improved, Peru will not be 
a prosperous state. In the beautiful plain of Caxarnarca, on the east- 
ern slope of the Andes, watered by the rivers Masco w and Utesco, 
prodigious crops of barley and wheat are raised, the latter yielding from 
18 to 20 for .1. The agricultural productions might perhaps be in- 
creased, could the Indians be persuaded to alter the ancient mode of 
agriculture which remains the same amongst them as in the days of the 
Incas.' They are so easily fed and clothed — a little maize and a few 
roots being their principal food — that it is difiic?ult to find motives to 
influence their exertions. 

Vegetable Prodiictioyis^ Cotton is found in great abundance, in a 
wild state, in the Montana Ileal, — on the Guallaga, in S. lat. T , — and 
on the banks of the Maranon. Lint and flax are not unknown in Peru ; 
but the Indians gather the seeds alone, to make a kind of beer, which 
they call chicUj while the precious stems are left to perish. 

In the southern parts of Peru, the cacao-tree is so abundant, that 
no toil is requisite, except to gather the fruit, which is sold at the 
lowest*price. In the Montana Ileal, the cacao is even esteemed supe- 
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nor Jp that of Guayaquil; but only a«small quantity is bought, which 
is consumed by the rich^ people at Liqia. The distange and dimculty 
of the roads from Jaen, and the missions of Caxamarquillo, Chacha- 
poyos, and Mqjos^ where it is chiefly gathered, aie the great obstacles. 
There is a species of^Co^ineal produced in this country, called by the 
Creoles iinte magnOy and pronounced by Estalla to he superior to that 
of Oaxaca, which is very abundant in some provinces, but is oply used 
by the Indians in their rustic manufactures. The coffee-tree abouryJs in 
Lamas, Guanuco, and other mountainous districts ; and though inferior 
to that of Mocha, is equal to tl^at of Martinique. The cinnamon of 
the Montana Real, though superior in strength to that of Ceylon, is 
not valuable, on account of its transuding a resinous* and disagree- 
able jHiice, — a defect •which might perhaps be remedied bjr proper at- 
tention and industry. The Peruvi^ii j)imento is excecsively^strong, but 
not so pleasant as that of Asia. 

The botany of the country to the east of the Andes is not y«t* known 
to European science ; Humboldt and Bonpland did not explore the banks 
of the Maranon as they did those of the Oroonoko. It is probable, how- 
ever, that as both rivers roll through parallel latitudes and similar plains, 
tb(* botanical productions of both will be similar. Many herbs, both vul- 
nerary and diodicinal, and a great variety of aromatic balsams, oils, and 
gums distilled from the trees, are produced here. Trees and sbmbs which 
yield seven differents of wax, are known in the Montana Real, Cbacba- 
j>oya, and J'iura. 

Tlio Montana Real, according to the Peruvian Mercury, is a new world, 
and a real paradise. On the shores of its majestic streams, and amid tlie 
perpetual verdure of its forests, there is no reason to envy the Elysian 
fields. The almonds of Chachapoyas, — the silk webs spun by the spiders, 
— and the large carmine-spiders used as ornaments b^ the women, — the 
ginger of the Montana Real, — the balsam of Copayba, produced also in 
tiui Montana, — the culen, of valuable service in indigestion, and the ca- 
rann^ in rheumatisms, — the copal gum, — the ceijbo, producing a vegetable 
wool, — and the oblong nutmeg of the Montana, — are all extolled by Le- 
quando, one of the authors of the Peruvian Mercury. 

In the description of l^eru, Estalla enumerates the cedar, the olive, the 
\rild orange, the incorruptible algorohy the palm, the willow, the guayacan, 

V hose wood is bard and odorous, and many other kinds of trees which — . 
having only Peruvian appellations — it would be useless to recapitulate 
On the coast and western slopes of the Andes are produced the cabbage- 
palm, the cocoa-nut, the chocolate-nut, the cotton-shrub, -the pine-apple, 
the camio-anominriy turmeric, plantain, and sugar-cane. The cardano 
oUodoro is a large tree remarkable for the strong smell of garlic emitted 
from its leaves and fresh wood. The coffca rocemosis is found in the 
numerous groves of the interior, and its berries are applied to tlic 
same use as the cultivated species. The large flowered jessamine and 
datura arhorea diffuse their evening-fragrance round the viciility of Lima; 
and, braided in the hair of the women, give and receive a reciprocarcharin. 
No less than 24 species of pepper, and five or six*of capsicum, are reck- 
oned natives of Peru ; besides several kinds of solanum, of which the love- 
apple and the potatoo are best known and most esteemed. Tobacco and 
jalap abound in the groves at the foot of the Andes ; and many of the 
ornamental flowers of our British gardens and greenhouses, as the singular 
and beautiful calceolaria, the resplendent salvia lotigiflora, the graceful 
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nasturtium^ and the simple 7iolana^prostraia, are indebted to Peru for their 
origin, ^ • - 

The immense forests which clothe the maritinfh plains, and those on the 
east of the Andes, indicate that the country has been always thinly peo- 
pled. These have their peculiar aspect, consistiag of acihcias and mangoes 
spreading their fantastic stems and roots along the slfcre, brooms and ferns 
in prodigious variety, and tall aloes and other succulent plants. The^/c- 
rula^ or gigantic fennel, grows to a surprising size, and affords a wood four 
or. five times lighter than the lightest pine, and yet of considerable strength. 
At 7 or 8 leagues* distance from the coast, the trees increase in size, and 
are often clothed with parasitical plan& attached by enormous creepers ; 
while the voids are filled ^ith thorny brambles, sometimes from 20 to 30 
feet high. ^ 

Of the n^meroi^s shrubs wl^^ch clathe the lofty uplands of the Andes, 
the diffeient species of cinchonas^ the salutary Peruvian bark, are tluj 
chief. ‘Xhes^ are scattered along the skirts of the Andes, over an extent 
of 2,000 miles, at an elevation of from 2,800 to 9,300 feet, and therefore 
exposed to great variety of climate. This precious shrub forms one con- 
tinued forest on the eastern declivity of the Andes, as far as Jaen and tlu* 
hills above the Tunguragua. The caouichuc, or common elastic gum, vul- 
garly denominated Indian rubber, is procured from the inspis^ted juice of 
a variety of different vegetables, as the ^/rcus, the hevea, the looelia, the 
CQsiillea, and several species of the enphorbiiim. The rvinlera and escaU 
lo7iia species of shrubs occur at an altitude of from 9,200 feet to 10,800 
feet, and form scrubby bushes in the cold and moist climate of the para- 
mos and punas. Beyond the elevation of 10,300 feet, arborescent vege- 
tables disappear. The Alpine plants occupy an elevation of from 6,300 
to 13,300 feet. There grow the grntiana, the slachlia^iay and the espeleiia 
fraelxon, which form with their hairy covering a shelter for the shivering 
Indians when benighted in thdse upland regions. The tree ferns range at 
a height of from 1,500 to 3,000 feet. In the spaces between the altitudes 
of 9,800 and 13,000 feet, potatoes and the tropoelum esculent uniy are ge- 
nerally cultivated.^ 

* BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Highest limit of phsenogHmous plants 

Do. Alpine do. in the Andes of Quito 
Do. dwarf pines do. do. 

Do. solanum tuberosum, or potatoe plant 
Inferior limit of the cultivation of do. do. 

Superior limit of trees in the Andes of Quito 
Do.^ of the ericineie, or busy plants 
Do. of wheat in do. ..... 

Do. of arborescent vegetables . . 

Do. ^ of juTii|>er and other plants 
Inferior limit of ciiltivation of the potatoe root 
Superior limit of the cinchona, or Jesuits’ bark 
Inferior limit of trees in the Andes .... 

N.JB. These are the wintera and escallonia. 

Superior limit ot oaks in do. do. . . 

. , Do. of large trees in do. do. 

Do. of wild cochineal in the mountains of Ilioh.itnha 
Do. of the cinchona of Loja 
Inferior limit of do. . 

Lowest limit of the cinchonas .... 

Superior limit of the lobeliae, styrax, and other plants 
Inferior limit of do. 

Do. of Alpine plants .... 

Superior linait of the Erythroxylum JPenivianum 
interior limit of do. do. 


15,160 feet. 

l;3,500 

13,(XK) 

13.000 

9.800 
11,625 
11,306 

10.800 
10,600 

10.000 

9.800 

9.500 
9 200 

9.200 
9,000 
9,513 

8.800 
6,250 

2.300 

9.000 

6.000 

6.500 

6.200 

4.300 
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Zo(^OGY.]] The quadi-upeds of Peritf are much the esanie as> those of 
Colombia ; but a few are peculiar tb Pe^u, and therefore^ deserve a> de- 
scription. Of these, the principal is the glarnaf or lama^ a species of small 
camel, of which no^less than five kinds ^are now allowed by naturalists to 
exist in South AmevicA, nfkmely, the glama, the guanacOy the ntoromoroy 
(or ckilihaque of the uhilese), the vicunay and the paco or alpaco. These 
last are also denominated in Spanish America, carneros de la tierra, or 
‘ native sheep.* * 

The Glama,'] The glama is a native of Peru, and was described* by 
several of the old naturalists, under the appellation of Vn;f^ Peruviams, 
When wild, it inhabits the highest and coldest parts of the lyountains, 
feediiiig In numerous herds, and fiying with greaf rapidity at, the approach 
of manmiid. It was completely subdued and domesticate<l by the ancient 
Peruvians, being the only beast of harden ^ong that people, to whom it 
answered the same purposes as the camA and dromedary of eastern regions. 
Its general size is that of a stag, being four feet high and six feet long ; the 
neck is like that of the camel, and the head small. Its general colour is 
a light ferruginous brown, pale or whitish in th^ under parts. The tail 
is short, and full of hair. In the domesticated state, the hair of the glama 
is smoother and closer than in the wild animal. It has many of the 
habits of the camel, striking with his feet when angry, and ejecting from 
his mout^i at the same time a quantity of saliva said to be slightly acri- 
monious. When resting, it leans on its breast like a camel, which it re- 
sembles also in the faculty of abstaining for a long time from drink, some- 
times even four or five days. Its flesh is said to resemble mutton in flavour. 
Its pace is slow, seldom travelling more than 16 miles a-day ; but it is 
sure-footed, descends precipices, and journeys with safety amongst the 
most craggy mountains, where even man can scarcely accompany it. It 
is a most useful beast of burden, and is capable of carrying a load of 200 
lbs. weight, in the most rugged and dangerous roads. • 

The Gua?iaco.^ The guanaco is found in mountainous regions like the 
glama, and is larger than it, growing sometimes to the size of a large 
horse. Though more nearly allied to the glama than any other animal, it 
is said never to associate with it. Its colour is tawny, and white beneath ; 
the back is pretty much arched, and the neck long. This species is not 
covered with wool, like the glama or vicuna, but with fine long hair. 
\ccording to Molina and Dobrezbofier, it has a hunch on its back, like 
tile camel. In height it is said to be generally about four feet three inches, 
and seven feet long from the nose to the tail. There is said to be another 
species of the guanaco, six feet long and five feet high, with a neck as white 
us that of a swan, the rest of the body reddish or purplish*, with feet like 
those of the camel. 

The ChilihuqueJ^ The chilthuquCy or camel of Arauco, is a native both 
of Peru and Chili, and is said to measure six feet in length, and four in 
height ; it is covered with woolly hair, and in its general appearance reseiii- 
hies a ram. The ears are pendulous ; the neck and legs long ; and the 

Superior limit of the wax palm on the pass of Quiiidia . 9,000 

Interior limit of do. do. * . . 6,000 

Superior limit of sensitive plants in the Andes . . 6,000 

Inferior limit of oaks in the do. . . , . 5,500 

Superior limit of tree ferns in the do. . . . . 5,000^ 

The above table ‘is from Humboldt, and the measures have been reduced to blnglisb 
feet. It Is applicable however ouly to the mountainous tracts and upland plalus, to the 
N. of lilma, In S. lat., the most southern poUits of Humboldt’s travels. 

VI. N 
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tail like that of a sheep, but shorter in proportion. • The wool is veyy soft, 
and the colour said to vary in diflferdnt individuals, being either brown, 
black, ash-coloured, or white. It was formerl;^ employed as a beast of 
burthen, and sometimes in ploughing, by the ancient Chilese : its wool 
was also used for cloth, •but has given way to £ur^]^e&n wool, as being 
stronger and more serviceable. 

The Vicuna,'] The vicuna is an elegant little wild animal, of the size 
and^hape of a tame goat, except that the neck is longer, sometimes 20 
inches, the head round and without horns, the ears small and straight, the 
muzzle short and* beardless, and the feet higher. The wool is extremely 
fine, and a fawn colour, resembling, tliat of a dried rose, the shade is so 
permanent, as^not in the feast to be changed, when it is manufactured. 
In addition to its extreme fineness, the wool is also^ remarkably and 

at the sani^time ijiost beautifully silky and light. The wool on the breast 
is thite inches long, hut on the otlfbr parts not more than an inch. The 
clotii mapufabtured froln this wool is said to be too warm for common use, 
unless made peculiarly thin. 

The Paco,'] Tfie ptHto — formerly confounded with the glama and 
vicuna — inliabits the same regions, associating in large herds ; it is said to 
he of a more robust make than the vicuna, and is covered with long wool, 
which in the wild animals, is of a dull puqde colour, hut, in the domesti- 
cated state, is varied with black, white, and rod ; the belly is vvhiUh These 
animals are kept in vast numbers by the Peruvians, for the sake of their 
wool, from which excellent cloth is made. The beauiiful furs which clothe 
many animals of the Montana Real will probably, at o distant period, 
become an article of commerce. That of the ptuche, an animal which 
dwells on the banks of the Maranon, is the most esteemed ; his locks are 
of a purple colour friiij,^ed with specks of gold, while the rest of his body 
is harmoniously spotted with gold, gi*een, yellow, and white. 

The Fccari,] The pecan; or i jacou, is the only animal of the hog 
kind indigenous in Peru, or even in all America. It is considerably smal- 
ler than tlie common hog, and of a thick compact form, wholly and thickly 
covered on the Li[n»cr parts with very strong dark brown, or blackish 
bristles, each marked by several yellowish wdnte rings, so that the colour 
of the whole seems speckled ; the head is rather largo, the snout long, ears 
short and upright, and the belly nearly naked. It has no tall ; and at the 
lower part of the hack, a little beyond tlie rump, is a gl-indular oriliix*, 
surrounded by strong bri.stle.s. A stroi* , scented fluid exudes from this 
orifice. The pecari ia a fierce an. I even dangerous animal ; though of the 
gregarious kind, It feeds on vegetable and animal food, and is a great ene- 
my to snakes and other reptiles. 

Ihe Ai,] The a'i is an inhabitant of the southern regions of the New 
Continent, from Brazil as far as Mexico. The application of the term 
sloth to these animals, and to the other species of hradypusy is not, strictly 
speaking, perfectly correct ; their extraordinary slowness of motion is not 
the effect of indoleifce or sloth, it is a part of the organization of the 
animaly an essential of its nature, and it is no more in his power to accel- 
erate his movements, tl^an it is permitted to the hare to creep, or the stag 
to crawl ; it is in vain to urge, to stimulate, or to strike him ; nothing in 
the world can quicken him. Leaning upon one side, he raises one of his 
fore-legs, makes it describe a long arch, and then lets it fall again with 
the most extreme indifference ; afterwards, as if fatigued by such an 
amazing effort, the animal rests on the side where the leg was advanced 
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with §p much difficulty^ and in a few mffinents puts the other In motion 
in a similar manner. The hinder part /)f the body follows with equal 
slowness. It has been calculated that the ai would employ an entire day 
to make fifty steps ; from this it follojvsj that, supposing it to proceed 
without interruption^, jt wftuld take nearly a month to travel a single mile. 
The tenacity in the ai of life approximates it to the reptile tribe ; this is 
so great, that on one of these animals being opened and dissected, ^he did 
not die immediately, but the palpitation of the heart continued for a«con- 
siderable time after the operation. 

A species of wild deer, called venados, abounds in the northern pro- 
vinces ; and its skin has become, at Lambayequ^ and Piura, a new article 
of cemmerce, being found excellent for shoes. “ 

The^nimal called the danta, or gra7i hestuiy (tapyr), is known in Jaen 
and Caxarnarca, and somewhat resefnbles a cow, thoqgh seVlom larger 
than an ass. It is a gregarious animal, of harmless manners ; and when 
pursued, endeavours to save itself by plunging into some river, swimming 
with great facility, and continuing long under water like the hippopotamus ; 
its teeth arf^ v(3ry numerous. * 

'riie inouTitain-cat abounds in the forest, always hunting in the night, its 
eyes sirn'.ng like fire, and even attacking men unawares. • 

There are several animals aj)parently of the fox -species ; one of which, 
called hedionda^ will, when chased, diffuse so nauseous a smell as to com- 
pel the Imnter to re-tieai with great trepidation. The most ferocious bears 
are thos<i of Piura. 

The domestic aitlmals of Europe, as horses, mules, sheep, and cows, 
have multiplied amazingly since their introduction into Peru, especially 
th(3 horses, whicb being turned into the woods after the completion of the 
conquest, multiplied so (juickly that they are now almost everywhere to 
}>» found in a wild state, and sell for very little. The sheep also multi- 
pli(H’ so fast, that in ten years., a slu^ep was’ sold for ten crowns, which 
previously sold for 50 crowns. As to domestic fowls of the gallinaceous 
Kiiul, there were neither cocks hf3ns, o” turkeys, in Peru, till the two for- 
mer vv(:re introduced from Kuroj , and tne hit cer from Mexico. It is only 
i\P' in these 50 years, that lens nave . een seasoned to the climate in the 
liigh table-land of Cusco; before mat period, all the chickens perished 
immediately after hatching. the savage Indians have now procured 

and domesticated them, as Iluuibckit saw them in some huts of wihl 
iulians near Toiiiipenda, on the 'ji'unguragua, where they had established 
thems(3lves at Tatumhero, heiweou the cataract of Yaraquisa and Patarumi. 

The Condor, Of Ptjuvian birds — and indeed of all bii'ds, if we adopt 
the authority of Molina and Dobrlzhoffer — the condor deserves the pre- 
eminence, for size and sircmgth, combined with rapidity of flight and ra- 
pacity. Its colour is black, with a mixture of white on the wiiig-featbers ; 
on the head is a rising allous crest ; and on each side of the neck, several 
small wattles of a semicircular form and a bluish colour. The throat, to 
some distance down the breast, is hare and red. The beak four inches 
.long ; large, aquiline ; black at the base, white towards the point.* 'Hie 

^ That Dobrlzhoffer and Molina arc both pretty correct In their account of its size, 
is confirmed by fcJir Edmund I'emple, who shot one near the post of La Cueva, on the 
j;reat road from Potosi to Salta. It was so satiated with its repast on the carcase of a 
horse, as to suffer Temple to a])pvoach within pistol-shot before it rose to take flight, 
and was accordingly shot on the spot. It measured 10 feet from wing to wing, and the 
longest feather, when pulled tuit, was 3 feet long. The people of the post house assured 
Temple, that the bird was quite a chicken ! » 
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chief featUers of the wing are tvrS inches m body 

in diJmeter ; th. eyes are black yith an ina of .X. £ 

greatly exceeds that of the royal eagle. According to Dobnzhoften ^ 
fondoV is 16 feet across, when its wings are f 
that he has seen the coifdor measure upwards M 
wing : but according to Humboldt, it is not larger in size than 
gwlr, or vulture of the Alps, in Europe,— its extreme length ®"'y 

34 feet from beak to tail, and 9 feet across the wings. There is no other 
vroy of recondlin^ such discordant statements of eye-witnesses but either 
of supposing that the Peruvian condor, js less than that of Chili and Paia, 
or that t}^¥i condor mentioj^ed by Humboldt was a young one, and had not 
arrived at its Ml growth. In the wild solitudes of the majestic j^aes, 
this ferociops bird fixes its gloomy abode, and makes them echo mith its 
honiSc 8ci«<am. Jt lays two white eggs larger than those of a turkey. It 
pursues the small deer of the Andes, and commits very considerable havoc 
ainong’tiie slieep and lieifers. Estimating from very probable data, this 
bird skims whole hours, at the height of four miles perpendicular and its 
power of wing must be j)rodigiou8, and its pliancy of organs most astonish- 
ing, since in an instant it can dart from this immense elevation to the low 
and sultry shores of the ocean. 

7Vie Golden 7'rogon.'] Of the splendour of this rare and remarkable 
species,'* says 'Wilson, neither description nor delineation can convey any 
adequate idea. The greater proportion of its plumage is apparently com- 
posed of burnished gold. The head ornamf-ntod by a brilliant crest of 
decompOHcd barbs, the wing-<;overtH fajli?ig in flakes of golden green over 
the deep purplish black of the primaiy and secondary quill feathers, the 
rich carmine of the lower parts bestowing a warmth and depth of effect 
which no Vtmetian painter ever equalled, and the long, waving, and highly 

metallic feathers of the tail coverts, extending more than twice the length 

• 

• “ The region wliich may be ronsidered us tin* habitual inode of the condor, begins 
at a height equal to that of Etna, and comprehends strata of air at an elevation of from 
9,600 to 18,000 feet above the level of the sea. The largest individuals that are met 
with ill the chain of the Andes of Quito, ai'e about fourteen feet from the tip of one wing 
to that of the other, and the smallest only eight. Erom these dimensions, and from the 
visual angle under which this bird sometimes appears perpend ioularly above our heads, 
it may be judged to what a prodigious height it rises when the sky is clear. When 
seen, for exainjde, uiulev an angle of four minutes, it must be at a perpendicular dis- 
tance of 6,876 feet. The cave of Aiitisaria, situated opposite the mountain of Chussu- 
longa, and from which we measured the bird sojirin^, is situated at a height of 13,958 
feet above the level of the raeitic Ocean, n’hiis, the absolute height which the condor 
attained was 20,684 feet, an elevation at which the barometer scarcely rises to 12 inches. 
It is a somewhat remarkable physiological phenomenon, tliat this bird, which for hours 
continues to iiy about in regions where t»»e air is so rarified, all at once descends to the 
edge of the sea, as along the western slope of the volcano of Pinchincha, and thus in a 
few minutes passes as it were through all the varieties of climate. At a height of 
20,000 leet, the air cells of the condor, which are Riled in the lower regions, must be 
inflated in an extraordinary manner. Sixty years ago Ulloa expressed his astonishment 
at the circumstance, that the vulture of the Andes could Ry at a height where the mean 
pressure of the air is only 14 inches. At heights like these man in general finds himself 
reduced to a most painliMl state of debility. ‘ In the condor, on the contrary, the act of 
respiratipn appears to be pcrfoi-med with equal ease, in mediums where the pressure 
differs from 12 to 30 inches. Of all living beings, it is without doubt the one that can 
rise at will to the greatest distance from the eai'th’s surface. 1 say, at will, because 
small insects are carried still higher by ascending currents. Probably the height which 
the condor attains is greater than that which we have found by the calculation men- 
tioned above. 1 remember that on Cotopaxi, in the plain of Suniguaicu, covered with 
pumice, and elevated 13,578 feet above the level of the sea, 1 perceived the bird at such 
a height that it appeared like a black dot. The trtmsparcncy of the air of mountains 
is so great under the equator, that, in the province of Quito, as 1 have elsewhere shown, 
the poncho or white mantle of a person on hoi’seback is distinguishable at a horizontal 
distance of 84,032 feet .” — Edinburgh Neio Philosophical Journal. 
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of the^ whole body, present a combination of beauty, probably unexampled 
among the feathered tribes. We unfortunately know litt]^ or nothing of 
the natural history of this*beautiful bird. * It is greatly prized by the native 
tribes of those countries in which it occurs, who make use of its skin as an 
ornament of dress, ^hen olothed in more than usual pomp, ‘ with feathered 
cincture bright.* TnJ long feathers of the tail-coverts are also employed 
in the bead-gear of the Pemvian damsels of the highest rank. It is con- 
sidered as a gift worthy the acceptance of a king, and is occasionaTly pre- 
sented as a mark of honour to the envoy of a foreign state. The female 
of this bird i^ not yet known to naturalists ; from which it* may be inferred, 
that her plumage is less magnificent, than that of the male, and t|;|at being, 
cont^quently, held in lower estimation, she is lefis frequently sought for or 
obtaiii^l.'' ^ 

The smallest bird is the pica flor^^v humming-bird, described at length 
in our account of Mexico. This diminfltive bird, with one or two excep- 
tions, is peculiar to South America, and the species* are extremely numer- 
ous, amounting to between 60 and 70. The least of all is the trochlliis 
minimus^ measuring only an inch and a quarter from the tip of the bill to 
the end of the tail ; it is of a gilded greenish brown colour above, and 
white beneath ; the wings violet brown, and tail black. Water fowl 
abound beyond conception on tlie course of the Maranon ; so that a voy- 
ager provided with the means of catching and killing animals, whether 
flesh, fish, or fowl, may navigate the stream without feeling want, provided 
he has no enemies to encounter. The beautiful flamingo frequents the 
lakes : and the brilliant feathers of the royal goose, do not save it from 
destruction, its flesh being excellent, as is that of the handurrla^ another 
aquatic fowl. 

Of insects, the silk-weaving spider is the most remarkable, and abounds 
in Jaen and Caxamarca ; in which last province they are as large as crabs, 
and the teeth larger than those of a gi'eat rat; Among ^he insects peculiar 
to Peru, the silk-v/orm must not be forgotten. This species of silk-worm 
feeds on the pacaw^ or mimosa inga^ a tree common in Peru. Instead of 
forming several webs, they unite, when they are satiated, on a broad branch, 
or on the trunk, where they form a regular and beautiful web proportioned 
to their numbers. Having completed this cloth, which has great lustre, 
and such consistency that it is scarcely capable of decomposition, they 
arrange themselves into files, so as to form in the centre a powerful square, 
liere each makes its cocoon of a- coarse short silk, and becomes a chry- 
salis, before it transmigrates into a moth. Pineda, ani eminent mineralo- 
gist in Peru, sent to the royal cabinet at Madrid, a piece of this native 
silk paper, about a yard and a half in length, the commbn form being 
elliptical. 

As to reptiles, these are abundant in the plains and woods, especially 
those to the east of the Andes, where the warmth and excessive humidity 
give birth to immense numbers. Several elegant species of the boa con- 
strictor, the lai’gest but roost harmless of the serpent «tribe, are found in 
the humid plains of the Maranon. Sobreviela gravely informs us, that in the 
Steppes of the Holy Sacrament, there are serpents of the enormous and 
incredible length of 120 feet long, and 12 feet in circumference. 

Of aquatic animals, the manatee^ or river-cow is the most common, 
being found everywhere in the Maranon, from its source to its mouth. It 
cannot be strictly called an amphibious animal, never quitting the water ; 
for instead of legs it has only large fins, one on each side of the body, near 
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the shouWers, wliere it is largestf From the shoutdors it retains ijs big- 
Ress»for about Jwo feet, then graduallj^ lessens to the tail, which is flat ; 
the udders of the female are under their fins. The skin, which is so hard 
as to resist a musket-bullet, is covered with short hairs, like soft bristles. 
1 here is another species of the manatee on thc^ MarjiTon, called the oil 
river cow, its substance consisting almost wholly of lat, a single one yield- 
ing nearly 100 gallons of oil The favourite food of the manatee is veg-e 
tahJfs and grasses growing on the banks, raising its head above water foi 
that purpose ; yet, though unable to move on shore, it is obliged frequently 
to rise for bieath', as if it were amphibious, and it is then harpooned by the 
Indians. , Their weight is usually from* 400 to 500 pounds. 


‘{f : vt t tr r™ 

of Potosi and the southern nrovinces vpt thn ^ dismemberment 

Lima, which continues to equal if not exceed 11^0? Pot“^ 

the great opulence which still remains From t*i5 ® ^ 

^strict of Piura m^the N. to .tirTcancheT o?theTTol5"'"\”V'" 
follow the grand chain of the Andp« T« “le b., gold and silver 

of all the dttricts “A Would te.lW "““‘f 

an enumeration of the chief mines abstrart'^l'f^^ sliall therefore subjoin 

as existing in the eight intendanciU in nof Peruvian Mercury, 

formation Humboldt has collected o’n this mteresti^^su^Jea 

Guarochiri; gold mines, 4.; silver, isi • 

4SS4v""“ 

SO^-mmes, 60; silver 108; quick. 

“"rtmlancy of Ar""’-" “ ' ““--“me,. W; 

»f 1 geld-mlno; silver 
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Cold, 

Wrouify. 

Nvt Wrought. 
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29 

Silver, 

Quicksilver, 

784 * 

I&B8 

4. 

C^OppCFi • 

4 


Lead,. 



Total, • • 

Not wrought 

873 

617 

617 


General total, 

1490 



The Peruvian gold partly cornea from the diatricts of Pataz and Huailas, 
where it is extracted from veins of^quartz traversing primitive rocks, and 
partly from lavaderos, or washing grounds, established on the* banks of 
the^Ap IVfaranon, in the district of Chachapoyas. The Incas drew im- 
mense quantities of golfl from the plains of Curimayo, N.E. ofc the town 
of Caxamarca, at an elevation of more t^ian 11,154 feet above lilie level of 
the sea. Considerable masses of gold have been found disseminated in 
branches and filaments^ in veins of red and vitreous silver, at an Elevation 
of more than 13,123 feet above the level of the i^ea. Father Feuillee says, 
that in 1709, he saw in the cabinet of the viceroy Don Antonio Porto- 
c;aerero, a piece of gold ore, found by an Indian in a brook, weighing 
more than 33 lbs ; — the upper part of this mass was much purer gold 
than the, lower, being 22 carats, 2 grains, while the lower part was 17^ 
carats. 

As in Mexico, the great body of metallic produce is obtained from a 
few mines in Peru. Nearly the whole silver is extracted from the great 
mines of Lauricocha, (commonly called the mines of Pasco and the Cerro 
dc Bomhon), Gualgayoc or Choia, and Muantajaya, 

Mines of Lauricochas'\ The mines of Lauricocha or Pasco which are 
the worst wrought in all Spanish America — were discovered in 1630, by 
an Indian shepherd, who having accidentally lighted a fire on the spot, 
was surprised at the melting of the silver in the subjacent soil. These mines 
annually furnish nearly 2,500,000 dollai-s.® The water, which is very abun- 
dant in these mines, is not drawn oft’ by hydraulical wheels, or horse- Witels, 
as in Mexico, but by pumps moved by men ; so that notwithstanding the 
small depth of the miserable excavations called pits and galleries, the draw- 
ing-off’ the water from the mines is excessively expensive. In one of the 
mines, the expense a few years since, amounted to more than a thousand 
dcllars a- week. The metalliferous bed of Lauricocha, appears at the sur- 
fa^.e for a length of 15,747 feet, or very nearly three British miles, and a 
breadth of 7,217 feet. F: 1792 to 1801, the number and weight of 

the silver smelted at Pasco, amounted to 13,276 ingots, 2,4-79,014 marks, 
value in British money £4,743,364, lOj. sterling ; and from 1801 to 
1803, 3,400,000 dollars: total in twelve years, 24,471,619 dollars, or 
£5,586,114, IOj. sterling ; or averaging for twelve years, j^?458,842, 5.v. 
sterling. 

Mines of ChoiaJ^ The mines of Gualgayoc and ^licuipampa, com- 
monly called Chola, were only discovered in 1771, by a European Span- 

^ To form a just idea of the enormous mass of silver deposited by nature in the 
bowels of these calcareous mountains, at an elevation of more than 13,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean, it must be remembered that the bed of argentiferous oxide of iron 
of Lauricocha, has been uninterruptedly wrought since 1630; and that within the last 
20 years, more than 5,000,000 marks of sil^^r, or 42,600,000 dollars, or Ji.9, 662, 600 ster- 
ling, amounting to L.478,126 sterling annually, have been extracted from it, while the 
greatest part of the pits are not more than 98, and none of them 390 feet deep. 
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iard. Immense masses of vitreous silver have bedn found on the j^umrnit 
of Gualgayoc,^which rises like a fortified castle in the midst of the plain 
to an elevation of 13,385 feet aSove the level df the sea ; and at Fuentes' 
tiania, Cormolachi, and Pampa de^la Navas. In this last plain, for more 
than half a square league, wherever the turf hat been femoved, sulphuret- 
ted silver has been extracted, and filaments of native silver adhere to the 
roots of the gramina. It is frequently found in masses, as if smelted por- 
tions of it had been poured upon a very soft soil. During the three first 
years, the mines of Gualgayoc yielded 170,900 marks of silver annually, 
or a total of 510,000 marks or 4,335,000 dollars ; value in British money, 
£975,37^ sterling, or £325,125 sterlilig annually. From 1774 to 1802,’ 
a period of 29 years, thimines of Gualgayoc furnished to the proninciai 
treasury the sum of 1,912,327 marks of silver, or £3,661,938 ^fSing • 
averaging W, 193 marks, or ^^29,220 sterling annually. This sum added’ 
to the produce of the districts of Suamuchos and Conchucos, ffives a tot d 

™ ml’M,' '? 

.>04,000 dollars, or £115,600 sterling. They are richer in minerals than 
those of lotosi; more constant in their produce than those of Huanta- 
jaya; and easier to work than those of Lauricocha ; and undtr an eii 
hgfnened gomtiment the Cerro Gualgayoc would become another Potosi 
Huanlajaiju.^ The mines of Huantajaya, surrounded with 
beds of rock-salt, are particularly celebrated for the grwt massed of native 

frlr7^0oV?o80 00r’‘“t“ and furnish annually 

mi)., dslm, 595^0™”, 

,.m., «b«n,„ .f ii„;, Sr O 

“;t 4 ‘ 

the amalgamation works. In 1758 “ ““j’ ’^***'' f’’"™ sea, for 

silver were found in two of its minefkrn u*”'" 

other 200 lbs. “ ’ *"® weighing 800 lbs. and the 

Total produce qf Gold and Silver.-] From 1754 to 1 779 .t. 
of guld and silver given into the miJ t • ^ ^ produce 

marks of silver, and 129,080 raaiks ^f T’ 6,102,139 

dollars, or £15,512,717 sterliiTSifc 1 68,944,522 

lars, or .€861,750 annually. Fmm 179W ’ ** 6"'- 

amourited to 8.478,367 maiks, and the goW to 80 

silver and gold, in dollar. on!i , i o"',. «U,846 marks; total of 

^19,222,840, 6s. 6d. sterling avetSe S’ nnn "‘• 

sterling. I„ this latter period’ the ^*■^^.009,350 

third less than in the former period^ while tho*^* ‘ ” *"”* 
incieased. From 4792 to 1797 tL - P™**"®* “le «lver has 

dollap, or £6,750,000 sterling, aVeraging 6 WoTo^^ of 

sterling annually. From 1797 to 18^ the roinaf ® ^ “ ’.®*‘ ^ *’'^^^’600 

dollars, or €5,857,34*6, 7s. 6d. sterlinir . ” “"c"""*®** *“.26,032,653 

il, 171, 469, 5s. 6d. sterling, annually ’ The*^el^ >206^530 dollars, or 
this last period, was owingtre w« with r^?. T***" ®^*^® “f 

the importation of mercury for amalJ^mation as at which impeded 

;:s: 
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dwcc ef the gold and silver at 6,000, 008 dollars ammally ; especially, as 
from 1790 to 1794 inclu^ve, the coinage amounted to 5f693,513 dollars 
annually; and fro^ 1792 to 1797, to 6,000,000 dollars annually; and in 
1799, 6,008,831 dollars. He however adopts 5,300,000 dollars as the 
mean annnal term of iregiStered gold and silver in Peru, or £1,192,500 
sterling ; a sum which does not amount to one-fourth of tho mineral pro- 
duce of Mexico, the annual average of which is 23,000,000 dollars. 

To this sum of Peruvian gold and silver, must be added the fraudulent 
exportation of the silver, or what is denominated unregistered produce, *011 
which duty has not been paid. This exportation of silver is carried on to 
the east of the Andes by the Maranon, which^great river coiTnects two 
coiA^^ wherein a considerable disproportion prevails between the relative 
value gold and silver. Brazil is almost as profitable a maid<et for the 
silver of Peru, as China for that of*]VJpxicu. A fifth At leaat, if not a 
fourth, of all the silver extracted from the mines of I^auricocha^and Gualgay- 
oc, is exported in contraband, by way of Lamas and Chachapoyas, in 
descending the Maranon. This unregistered^ silver was estimated at 
100,000 marks of fine silver, or 940,000 dollars, or £211,500 sterling 
annually ; which added to 5,300,000 dollars adopted by Humboldt as the 
mean term of annual produce of gold and silver sent to the mint at Lima, 
makes the whole annual amount of gold and silver registered and smug- 
gled, amount to 6,240,000 dollars, or £1,404,000 sterling. The total 
registered produce of all the Peruvian mines, since the conquest, is esti- 
mated by Humboldfat 662,219,609 dollars, or £151,247,162, 5s, ster- 
ling.® The quantity of fraudulent exportation, or unregistered produce, is 
estimated by Humboldt at 200,000,000 dollars, or £45,000,000 sterling, 
which added to 672,219,609 dollars, wakes the total of all the precious 
metals extracted from the Peruvian mines, registered and uiiregistereil, down 
to 1803, amount to 972,219,609 dollars, or £196,247,162, 5^. sterling. 
Allowing 6,240,000 dollars as the annual produce of 1804-5-6, it will 
make the whole amount to 991,939,609 dollars, or £200,684,162, 5s, 
sterling down to 1806, which is not half the sum of the Mexican gold and 
silver down to the same period, which amounts to £484,435,869, 9s, 6d, 
sterling.^ 


“ This sum is, by aprodigious mistake of arithmetical addition, swelled to 839, 045, 400 
dollars, hy making the produce of the mines of Choto. from 1774 to 1802, amount to 
1 >,339,900 dollars, instead of 18,383,995 dollars, as given in his own table of the pro- 
duce of these mines. — See Vol. lU. p. 3-:-S, -English Translation. Thus making the 
sum total of the metallic prod ce of Perr, from the conquest till 1803, 166,823,791 dol- 
lars more than the truth. 

^ In addition to the very luminous and satisfactory statement of Humboldt, Sir 
Edmund Tem^e has given us one apparently equally authentic, drawn up by Lamberto 
de Sierra, miiiMter of finance and treasurer of the royal coffers in the imperial city of 
Eotosi, in May, 1802, and dedicated by him to the celebrated Godoy, then at the acme 
of his power. This account has been extracted with great care, labour, and patieinu; 
from notless than 246 royal buoks, — an operation, says the writer, which none of his pre- 
decessors had ever before attempted, and which, therefore, is worthy of credit. 

In this precious document the statement of the wealth of Pdtosi commences in 1536, 
when the produce began to be annually registered, and the duties to be paid, and is car - 
ried down year hy year successively to the SIst of December, 1800, a period of 216 years, 
which is again subdivided into three other periods, namely, fyom 1556 to 1378 ; fn>m 1379 
to 1785; and from 1736 to December, 1800, exactly, agreeable to Humboldt’s division, 
with this only difference, that Humboldt’s third perl^ ends in December, 1TO9, as hav- 
ing no account of the royal duties paid from the Ist of January, 1790, to the 1st Jan- 
uary, 1804, he could not give it, but obtained the produce of that subsequent period from 
the records of the mint, wliereas, in ihis^document the duties for 11 successive years, 
from January 1790, to January 1801 are given. 

VI. O 
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This comparative inequality of met^Uic produce in Peru, is not*owing 
to the relative fi<*arce quantities &f minerals in the bowels of the earthy hut 
to the comparative thinness of the population, — to its having been worse 
governed than Mexico, -^and to the enormous e^pvation*of the denosits ot 


Yeofl-g. 

1656 to 1678 
1679 to 17^6 
1736 to 1800 


^»ibln of the Three Periods. 
Duties in Dollnrs. 

9,802,257 

129,609,939 

19,618,927 

"'*■ ■■ g - — .■ 

Totals, 157,931,123 


Produce in Dollars. 

49,011,285 

611,256.349 

163,682,871 

823,950,508 


If to this be a^ded the unregistered produce of the 11 yeai's preceding the epoiCl^vheii 
the produce began to be registered namely, from 1545 to ?556, amounting, ficording 
to llumhoh'.;,*s (calculation, to 127,500,000, then th(‘ collective total from 1545, to l)cccn\- 
hcr, 1800, win amount to 951,450,^(»8 dcllars, or 9,64-7,231 dollars less than lluniboMt’s 
Ktutemeiit. 

Hut iPllic prhducc of th(*i three years, from the 1st of January, 1801, to 1st January, 
180-I<, be adde(1 to the amount specittecl in this doeurtient, and the calculated unregistevcil 
jirodutio of the drst 11 years, a;nounting, at an avi^rage of 24 years, to 3,2a5,710 dollars 
unniinlly, then the whole sum of 256 yiiars will be 961,306,638 dollars, thus presenting 
a difference of only 208,899 dollars more than Humboldt’s statement, a surprising ap- 
proximation in the two statements, when it is considered that they embrace the long 
period of 258 years, and which tends to strengthen our confidence in the veracity and 
accuracy of Humboldt’s account of the metiillic wealth of Potosi, as given above from 
Humboldt’s Political Essay on New Spain, Vol. 111. chap. XI. Temple is also of 
opinion, that not more than one-fourth of the actual produce of Potosi is given in the 


world knows the schemes pi'actised and the exertions made to evade duties which, even 
under the most vigilant regulations, are frequently attended with success. The temp- 
tations to smuggle silver, wer«' aided by the peculiar and unguarded nature of the coun- 
try, and by the unreasonable ex<^(»8s of duties and the low price which the government 
paid for the mark of silver wlieii carried to the mint. Such temptations were irresisti- 
ble when it is considered that the French and Portuguese, according to Lamberto, paid 
from H to 14 dollars ^ermark of 8*ounce8, whilst the proprietors onl^ oMained 7i dol- 
lars ; this, with the dutv of 2H per cent that was ev:ided, made it a lucrative concern 
for the smugglers, and the extent to which it wa » carried on is altoirether unlronnrn \v«. 


and ill the houses of the rich, and in abundance in the houses of others : none of which 
paid duties, nor has there any account been kept of their value. 

Lamberto ^ys, that according to the produce of the mines of Potosi in his time and 
the duties paid thereon, the crown should have received in proportion to their uniduee 
«“ O'*™ 4,'KK),000 to 8,000,000 of dollam, instead of tlie 


wMrt {.niseis out 0/ me vua rica^ or rich vein. Ibese statements comoletelv sot at t}u> 
erroneous statements of the Abbe Raynal of the produce of Potosi. commences 
the ropfl/.^/1/w upon the silver from the year 1645, that in whleh the mountain was 
diswvered, wheii it is now well ascertained that these did not commence till 1666 He 
next says, that from 1564, the abundance of metals soon decreased, adSlIllites the de 
crease to have been between the years 1564 and 1685, the very perleS^which their 
increaw commenced, when the 5th rose from 400,000 dollars toVwards 1,000 mo 
annually. says, that between 1505 and 1624, the ^yal ftfths decreased 

still more by S.(^,000 of Uvies annually. Now this was thJ prm^^rionrhenTot 
height, and Lamberto confirms Hu^oldt’s assertion 
1*^ is.” »P«endour«ft™, ,888 to 


Aliening, anenOTinous sum ox money to be ar&' 
and which has no parallel in the annals of xmi 


single mountain in one year, 


Raynal finaUy affirm., that in 1763 the fifth did not exceed 1,361,682 livre. Now 
foi 27 yft... preceding, having been reduced to a tenth in 1736, and hat remained So 
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tbe precious metals ; in these lofty situations, provisions being* very dear 
and scarce, and the climate boisterous, cold, and disagreedble, the working 
of the mines is much more expensive, and the health of the miners more 
apt to be injured. • The fact is, that the precious metals are so plentiful in 
general, along the different; chains of the Andes, that it may be said that 
Europeans are but beginning to know and to enjoy the inexhaustible fund 
of wealth in the New World. • 

Management of the Mines,'^ What adds greatly to the expanse, 
and which also causes a gi*eat loss of silver, is the dgnorance of fhe 
Peruvian miners in the science* of amalgamation. In this they are 
far behind the Mexican miners. The expanses of amalgamation in 
PeT! 1‘^where the mercury of Huancavelica is generally sold for 60 or 
70 dollars the quintal, amount in several mines to 30 and 38 per 
cent. At the Cerro de Gualgayoc, whei% the price ‘of labbur is from 
Is. 6d. to 2s. per day, igi load of aehlich, containing from •two .to three 
marks, or from 17 to 24^ dollars of silver, cost seven dollars in* the pro- 
cess of amalgamation. During Humboldt’s stayjn Peru, only two districts 
of mines had adopted the German method of amalgamation. Mr Helms 
found the most unskilful and expensive methods univemally in use for 
extracting the silver from the ore, by which not only a great proportion 
of the metal was left with the dross, and consequently lost but an enor- 
mous and unnecessary quantity of quicksilver was consumed in this imper- 
fect process of ext^ction. These methods were, however, so obstinate- 
ly adhered to, that when Mr Helms proposed a new construction of 
furnaces, by which, with a smaller quantity of quicksilver, the process 
of extraction would have been more completely accomplished, he was 
opposed by the whole host of those employed about the mines, not only by 
the superintendents, but even by the lowest miners, who were persuaded 
that he wa8;t6 introduce machinery, by which their manual labour would 
be superseded. The sub-delegates, or judges in the mining districts, says 

ever since. Therefore the sum specified is the tenth and not the fifth part of the silver 
registered in 17GS ; and the other is, that even that tenth and the hobos or duty of U 
per t. lit. averaged near L. 100,000 Hnnnally. So much for the accuracy of the philoso- 
phical historian of the East and West Indies, whose blunders have all been religiously 
transferred into the Encyclopocdia Britannica, with the additional improvement of 
making 36,000,000 livres equal only to 1^.151,000 sterling, and 15,000,000 of them 
lv.632,000 sterling. We may safely conclud.^ from what has been stated above, that the 
I . Im of mineral w(^th is justly due to'vhc Cerro de Totosi above any mining district 
in the world. A few years previous to t}<e revolution, 40 ingenios or amalgamatiun 
works were at work at Potoa’ and produ '^d at a moderate calculation 8000 marks of pure 
silver weekly, or 3,538,000 dollars annu.ally, according to Temple, vvhich agrees pretty 
well with Humboldt’s estimate of their value previous to that event. But the revolu- 
tion has iu t1^ meantime ruined the prosperity of Fotosi, and of all the mining estab- 
lishments Bertu Nowhere nave its mischievous effects been more complete aii(( 

manifest than in these departments. All their expensive machinery has been wan tonl y 
destroyed by the enemy, their extensive ingenios plundered and delapidated ; their miiie.s 
from their loii^ abandonment of 15 years' continuance of devastation and misery, have 
crumbled in, filled with rubbish or with water and their capitals exposed to the arbi- 
trary contributions of military chiefs, have been reduced toa j^ttanoe scarcely adeq iiate, 
in the present day, to the decent maintenance of themselves and families. '4'here are 
now only 15 ingenios at work in Fotosi, and those on a v(‘ry limited scale, but still 
producing (J8Si7) collectively, on an average 1500 marks dof silver weekly, or 78, WK) 
marks annually, or 668,000 dollars, or L.J^,468,100 sterling. What a lamentable fal- 
ling off ! how cnaiiged from that Fotosi which, in 161 1, supported a population of 160, 000 
persons, congregated round its bj«8e in the imperial city, which even in the times^ of 
Helms, 40 yeara since, contained 100,000 inhabitants, now reduced to 12,000, according 
to Temple. The mines are far from being exhausted, but the Creoles have neither 
science nor capital to work them, the revolution having swept off the latter, and many 
years must elapse before capital can again be accumulated to enable them to r^ew theii 
milling operations, and before science can be attained to turri them to a good account. 
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are more especially the greatest, villains, who enrich themselves bjr 
their unjust acts of tyranny, and ct)ntinually acciwe the subjects of sedition 
* and rebellion ; while the viceroy who resides in the capital, and is a stran- 
ger to the extensive region committed to his jare, gwes himself little 
trouble about the burdens and oppressions under whillt the people groan. 
fn many parts productive mines are overflowed, which might be easily 
drained by the use of proper machinery ; and there is throughput the whole 
management of the mines, a degree of negligence and sloth which is scarcely 
conceivable. Some of the quicksilver mines were worked for the benefit 
of the king^ or rather to his injury, seeing that he sold each hundred weight 
of quicksilver tp the miners at the rate of 73 piastres, while it costs at the 
rate of 166, by which traffic on the royal quicksilver-mine of Huanc^.«^^ca» 
about 200,0j)0 piastres are lost^annuayy. In other ^arts where the ground 
is rich in metallic health, there is mi skill or science displayed in seai’ch- 
ing after* ^e we. But*hosts of needy adventure);s rush forward, as if to 
plunder, and pierce the gi*ound with innumerable holes, without order or 
regulation ; so that it is wonderful they have not been all long ago buried 
under ground. Single pits, from the unskilfulness with which they are 
worked, fall in every day, and kill the workmen ; and so common are these 
accidents that they are little regarded. In the midst of this waste and 
confusion, much valuable ore is thrown away, and the ore that is got is 
procured at a vast and disproportionate expense. There is no place, accord- 
ing to those who have visited this country, where a person skilled in the 
art of mining, and with a capital of ^500 or ^lOQO, would not speedily 
^cumulate immense wealth. He might make bis fortune, according to 
Helms, out of the materials which are thrown away as dross, by those who 
we at present working at these mines. In the years immediately succeed- 
ing the discovery of the mines of Lauricocba, they only wroughuhe paces 
or oxides of iron mijced with native silver and muriate of silver ; the prisma- 
tic black silver, and the argentiferous grey copper, were thrown amouff 
the rubbish. In the same manner, on building the small town of Micui- 
pampa, wal s were constructed of very rich pieces of gaugue,^ and those 
mmorals only, which were of a yellowish brown, or of a/ earthy appear- 
ance like the pacos, were considered as containing silver. 

*“ comparative 

wan of capital. Ihe speculator m mines, in Mexico, is generally a per- 

therefore ^ble to support and 

“ssfa“ in pZ **'» speculation, if suc- 

in nl™ t - ®c"‘tary, a mere speculator is Mnerally a person 

in necessitous circumstances, who begins by borrowinir Lnev at L exo. 

his worfaTa^rds irsemn: 

ton “as loss, in order to help hijirto^ 

lai^ k If " generally a practical miner, he Itvw miserable and 
itS jrJai to hiL8T‘‘'"r“r.“^’‘‘^*k^ others, buLith 
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pina IS silver bullion, freed from the quicksilver with which it ha^ been 
amalgamated, but not sfhelted. The ftiark of pina is worth 7^ dollars 
before payment of the royal duties, but the habilitador allows the miner ^ 
only 6^ dollars f<frjit and consequently receives a dollar for the loan of 
dollars for four montns. But this is not the only disadvantage the miner 
has to sustain ; for if unable to satisfy the habilitador at the stipulated 
time, he incurs the penalty of a dollar for every mark of pina d^hich he 
has become bound to furnish ; and the penalty, as well as the onginal 
debt, he is compelled to discharge in pina, at the rate*of 6^ dollars per 
mark, though intrinsically worth dollars. By this complicated system 
Q^isury and oppression, a miner who has boiA'owed 323 dollars from an 
habilitador, one half in money, and the other half in goods charged above 
their value, may find himself comps^lled, qj: six months' end, •to pay 
marks of pina, worth 414» dollars, in ^rder to procurd a discliarge of the 
debt. Another desenptiorf of merchant with whefm the miner jias to do, 
is the rescalador, who buys pina from him, and gives him money in ex- 
change for it. In the great mines, and in the vicinity of Lima, the com- 
petition of different rescatadores secures a fair price to the miner for his 
pina ; but in poor mines and remote situations, where the miner is in con- 
tinual want of money to pay his workmen and to purchase mercury and 
other necessaries for his mine, he is completely at the mercy of the res- 
catador, and is often compelled by his necessities to part with his pina at 
an under value. During the rainy season, when there is little communica- 
tion between the different parts of the upland country, the mark of pina 
often sold at 6 dollars, and sometimes as low as 5^ dollars. It is only 
till very lately, that evils of such magnitude to the mining system have 
been in any measure ameliorated. On the erection of the royal tribunal 
of mines, banks de rescale^ as they were denominated, were established 
for the use of the miners, in the principal ‘mining districts. These pur- 
chased pina from the miners on account of the royal tribunal, which always 
gave a fair price for it, and thus in some degree kept down, the profits of 
the rescatadores, and secured the miners from their extortion. These banks 
wei- also of essential service in supplying the miners with quicksilver in 
such small quantities as they had occasion to use in their amalgamating 
operations. Formerly they had no other resource, when in want of this 
,\rticle, but to apply for it to the rescatadores, who overchai-ged them, or 
to the caxas feales which are at a gieat distance from many of the mines. 
The hanks de rescate are private establishments, without any monopoly or 
exclusive advantages, so that the private rescatador is still at free liberty 
to follow his occupation. These banks used to borrow what money they 
could froi^; the collectors of the taxes, and the royal tribunal repaid these 
loans to the royal treasury at Lima. This arrangement saved the trouble 
and expense of remittinj the produce of the taxes in money from the pro- 
vinces to the capital, and prevented them from being drained annually of 
their circulating medium by such remittances, — an inconvenience to which 
the provinces were subjected till the erection of the banks. • 

The labour of the mines is chiefly carried on by the Mestizoes and In- 
dians, as they only are able to stand the fatigue and unwholesoraeness of 
the employment. Spaniards and negi’oes have been often tried in this 
species of labour, but have always sunk under it after a short time. T. he 
Indians who serve in the mines are of two descriptions, namely, those who 
are subject to the niita, or compulsory labour in the mines, and those who 
work voluntarily for hire. The former are called mitayos. Every male 
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Indian from 18 to 50 must take his share in this service : and foi that 
purpose, a list is kept in every iKstrict of Peru,* by a judge who is dele- 
gated for that purpose by the intendant of the province, of all the Indians 
of the requisite age, who are divided‘into seven pjirts, each of which serves 
in its turn. The term of service lasts six months, and therefore retmns 
once in three years and a half. The mitayo, when it comes to his turn, is 
forced th leave his farm or other occupation, and go to the mine where he 
is to ‘serve. Some of these miserable beings are thus compelled to travel 
400 or 600 miles'from home, and many take their families with them to 
the mines. , They have a small allowance for their tmvelling expenses, and 
receive for thetf work in the mines at least half a dollar daily, and 
rally a greater sum. Those who pass to Potosi are very unwilling ^vel- 
lers, as the/ generally die of asthma. /Phe day of tlieir departure is a very 
melancholy one ; a'fter solemn mas# by the curate, they assemble together, 
accompwyed by their ftithers, mothers, relations, and friends, and amidst 
embraces and tears depart with their wives and children for their destined 
labour. The greater number of the miners, however, are Indians who 
serve voluntarily, and who receive large wages for their labour. 

Qttichilver-7nine of Huancavelica^ Peru is the only part of Spanish 
America where mercury is found in considerable abundance ; and here it 
is met with in various districts. The famous mercury-mine of 
vcltca is situated in the mountain of Santa Barbara, about a mile and a 
half to the south of the town. The height of the town of Huancavelica 
is 12,308 feet above the level of the sea, and it stands in a quebrada or 
break of the Andes, watered by a dangerous and impetuous torrent, over 
which are several bridges. The mountain itself is 2,198 feet of perpen- 
dicular height above the town, and consequently 14,506 feet above the 
levtd of the sea. The great mine of Santa Barbai’a is 349 varas or Spanish 
yards deep, or 960 «feet ; and its extent north and south 536 varas, or 1,470 
feet. The bottom of the mine is 1 3,805 fciet above the level of the sea, so 
that the miners work in a point which is 1,640 feet Iiigher than the summit 
of the peak of TenerifFe. The discovery of this celebrated mine is generally 
attributed to the Indian, Gonzalo Abincopa, in 1567 ; but it is certain that 
it goes back to a period long anterior, since the Incas used cinnabar in 
painting themselves, and procured it from the mountains of Palcas. Tlie 
working of this mine, however, on account of the crown, only commenced 
in September, 1570, at nearly the same time that Velasco introduced the 
Mexican amalgamation into Peru. The mercury in the environs of Huan- 
cavelica is found in two different forms, in beds and in veins. The great 
mine is divided into three stories ; and it is estimated that 50 quintals of 
tolerably rich mineral, yield, by distillation, from 18 to 12 ibs« mercury. 
This mineral depository was wrought i# three galleries ; atid before 1795, 
7,000 alpacas and glamas, led and goveinied by intelligent dogs, carried 
the mercury from the. mountains to the furnaces which are situated near 
the town. These three galleries— which have cost immense sums, being 
about P5 feet broad — are merely for ventilation and interior conveyance, 
as the mine is quite free from water. There has been extracted from the 
great mine of Huancavelica, between 1570 and 1789, 1,040,452 quintals, 
or 13^,573,162 lbs. troy of mercui-y, averaging 4,745^ quintals annually. 
The most abundant years were between 158() and 1589, when the avei-age 
produce amounted to 10,500 quintals. From 1790 to 1801, a period of 
11 yeaus, the total produce was 31,903.3 quintals, averaging 3,173 quin- 
lals, 3 lbs., annually. For tin? last 15 years, ilie metalliferous bed of the 
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gi*eaf mine of Santa Barbara has b^en completely abandoned, owing to the 
falling in of the story of«Brocal, the uppermost of the tWl*ee 8tovie8*of the 
great mine, occasioned by the temerity of an ignorant intendant, who, 
with the view of increasing the produce of the jnine^ removed the pillars 
which supported thre roof. When Humboldt left Lima in 1803, the 
great mine was shut up, but free permission was given to the Indians to 
work the cinnabar- veins which traverae the Alpine limestone Hbetween 
Huancavelica and Sillacasa. The bed of cinnabar extends many leifegues 
beyond Sillacasa, even as far as the village of Guachuealpa ; and by be- 
ginning to work on points which have hitherto remained untouched, there 
wmild be no doubt of the success of the operations, for nothing can be a 
strmi^r proof of the abundance of mercury in this part of the Andes, than 
the produce of the petty labours of^the Indians. If small veins of cinna- 
bar, merely uncovered on their surface^ yield annually J>,000 (jfbintals at an 
average, works of investigation directed by intelligent mineralogists, will 
assuredly one day produce more mercury than is requisite for alf Peru. It 
is to be hoped also, that in proportion as the inhabitants of this extensive 
region shall learn to pro6t from the natural wealth of the soil, the im- 
provement of chemical science will discpver processes of amalgamation by 
which less mercury will be consumed. In diminishing the consumpt of 
the mineral, and increasing the produce of the indigenous mines, the Pe * 
mvian miners will gradually learn to dispense with the mercury of Europe 
and China. We ai’e informed by Estalla, that a rich mine of mercury has 
been discovered Jn a hill called Chouta, in the district of Huamalies. 

Inferior Minerals.'^ The other mineralogieal productions of Peru are 
numerous. The mountains of Race, to the west of Lauricocha, ar(i com- 
posed of white granite, which is much used in building. Basalt of a 
brown colour, in beautiful square columns, is found on the heights of San 
Jerouimo, and in those of Amancaes, near Lima, ^yhat is denominated 
the stone of the Incas is found in various parts of the Andes, being a com- 
pact marcasite, capable of a higli polish. Rock-salt of various colours is 
found, but is only used for tlie cattle in the mountains, while it might be- 
come a precious manufacture. 

District of PunoT^ This mining district, on the western borders of the 
Titicaca lake, seems to have escaped the notice of the indefatigable Hum- 
boldt, in his account of the mineral produce of Peni, which is surprising, 
as its mines were once astonishingly productive, and at this present mo- 
ment (1831) their importance as a speculation is not inferior to any of 
the New Woidd. General Miller, who was prefect of the department, 
has made very particular mention of this mining district, in his late inter- 
esting Mq^oirs, and quotes from Ulloa some passages relative to the un- 
fortunate Salcedo, whose wealth ^uired from these mines was the chief 
cause of his execution or: the scaffold, by order of the viceroy of Lima. 
The following particulars have been chiefly taken from a document sent to 
Sir Edmund Temple whilst residing at Potosi in 182^, and which is stated 
to be the report of an intelligent gentleman, drawn up at the desire of a 
Lima merchant, who has lately acquired property in the vicinity, with the 
intention of working the mines. 

Puuo, like all other mineral districts in Upper Peru, is situaUd in a 
high range of hills fronting the western shore of the lake of Titicaca. 
These hills are composed chiefly of a porphyritic rock, reposing on a sand- 
stone formation, similar to the red marl and sandstone formation of the 
British islands, and to the great sandstone formation of Continental Europe. 
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Ill its general disposition, as in its minevalogical character, the porphyry of 
Puno corresponift exactly with these metalliferous porphyries which have 
produced the immense wealth of the Real del Monte, the Bolanos, and 
partly of the Guauaxuato^ mines in Mexico ; and with thoge of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and, like them, it abounds in veins coiAaining the precious 
metals. The hills of Caiicharani, Laycaycota, and San Pose, are one 
continu(tU8 range of porphyry nearly to their bases, and in it are situated 
the rich veins of silver ore which have rendered these several mines so 
cerebrated. They contain all the ores of silver hitherto found in similar 
districts, the muriate and carbonate excepted. The great resemblance 
which this mining district pi-esents'in its geological disposition and met^c 
minerals to the* rich mines of Mexico, warrants a belief, nay, a conf^^Wice 
in the almost fabulous account of the produce of Some of its mines, as 
handed dowti by history and trSditi#n^o the present day. All the mines 
situated^in tha hill of Laycaycota, once the property of Salcedo, have ac- 
quired, nSt only in Peru, but throughout America, a celebrity little inferior 
to those of Potosi. One <if the mines on the summit of Laycaycota pro- 
duced in a few years such immense wealth to Salcedo, as to collect round 
him a great number of adventurers from Spain ; so great was his genero- 
sity, as to allow his needy countrymen who applied to him for relief, to 
enter his mines and work for a certain time, leaving the chance jaf their 
proRts to their own labour : this was at all times, even under the worst 
luck, an extremely valuable license. The influence occasioned by this 
liberality awakened the jealousy of the viceregal government, and in the 
year 16(59, disturbances of a serious nature having broken out at Puno, in 
which Salcedo acted a conspicuous part, the viceroy proceeded thither in 
person, arrested him, carried him to Lima, and executed him as a public 
traitor. Ilis mines were then seized by the Spanish government, and 
worked, until water gained access, and compelled their abandonment near 
the commencement of the present century, and at a moment when, accord- 
ing to authentic records, cunflnned by local tradition, pure silver was cut 
in solid masses from the solid rock. It is to be regretted, that no accounts 
of the produce of these mines during Salcedo s life exist, the archives being 
destroyed. A document, however, has been furnished by the provincial 
government of Puno, exhibiting a produce for a short period, which, if it 
were not founded on oflicial records^ we could scarcely believe. From 
this document it appears, that in the space of 12 months 163,569 marks of 
silver, or 1,389,336 J dollars, or £311,925 7s, 6d. sterling were registered at 
the provincial treasury ; and this was considered as a very ordinary yeai^ 
since in another 12 months the amount of duties paid into the same treasury 
amounted to more than a million of dollars, which, at the rate of 1 1 J pel 
cent, supposes the produce ot the mines to have been 1,240,000 marks of 
silver, equal to 10,540,000 dollars, or, in British money, £2,108,000 ster- 
ling, within the space of one year, exclusively of what was manufactured 
or carried away without paying any duty. This produce far exceeds any 
thing, of the kind in modern times, and finds a parallel only in the rich 
mine of Soinburete, described in our account of Mexico. About 30 years 
since, the mines of Saif Jose and Laycaycota were still very productive, 
until the water flowed in, for draining which adits were commenced, but 
bad management, want of capital, and the miseries of civil war, have like- 
wise caused their abandonment. These mines, however, are considered 
among the most valuable in Peru, and, possessing a combination of advan- 
tages rarely to be found in mining speculations, they are well adapted for 
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a coirfpany of a few individuals who would undertake to work then|, and 
the capital required for that purpose, ev«n on a liberal ^cale, would not 
exceed <£20,000 sterling. An abundant supply of miners can always be 
obtained from thediimierqps Indian po{>ulation cojlected round Puno, the 
capital of the department, where the price of labour is not more than two 
shillings a-day. No expensive European machinery is requisite ; the com- 
pact nature of the rock dispenses with the cost of arching the adits and 
galleries ; the well-known richness of the ore ensures a profitable refurn ; 
and the capital employed would be repaid (says Temple) in 18 months 
from the period of commencing operations. It is confidently asserted, that 
tjjg, mines of San Jose and Laycaycota might ima short period he made to 
produce a quantity of silver as much superior to that which they gave 
Salcedo, as the presenf system of working is superior to that practised at 
the time when that unfortunate individual cfl)tained sucIp enoriftous wealth 
from them. The Puno mining district, surrounded by arid •mountains, is 
almost destitute of wood, the only fuel used being the dried dung of do- 
mestic animals, chiefly of the lama kind ; consequently, here, as elsewhere, 
the process of amalgamation has been followed on nearly as rough and 
unscientific a plan as when introduced in 1571. The richness of the ores 
of Puno, and their frequent associations with those of lead and copper, 

1 cmder them well adapted for fusion, yet the only method of extracting the 
silver from the argentiferous sulphurets of lead and copper is still by 
amalgamation, a process which, however well executed, considering the 
nature of the ores, is insufficient for obtaining the entire silver contained 
in the minerals, whilst the lead and copper, with which it is combined, and 
which bears a very high price in the country, is lost entirely to the miner. 
Two-thirds of the Puno ores being of this kind, are peculiarly well adapted 
for smelting furnaces, as in this way the larger portion of the lead and 
copper will be saved, and a greater quantity of silver be produced, than 
by amalgamation. At present the loss of quicksilver m extracting silver 
from its ores in the few amalgamation works about Puno and Lampa is 
from J 5 to 25 per cent, on the value of the silver extracted, whilst in the 
process of smelting, the whole of the silver may be obtained at an eighth of 
tlie same expense, in onc-teiith less time, consequently with infinitely less 
laliour ; and, in addition to the silver, a large quantity of copper and lead 
may be reckoned upon, which in Peru will always find a ready market, 
» d produce a profitable return. As, however, a smelting establishment 
cannot be supported in the vicinity oi Puno for the want of a fall of water 
and fuel requisite for the purpose, it must be erected on the eastern shore 
of the Titicaca lake, near to which, in the district of Larecaja, timber of 
all dimensions, for building and fuel, may be had in abundance. The ores 
might be picked and separated from the matrix at the mining Hacienda, 
thence carried to the lake, only a short distance, and conveyed in boats 
across it, which could be done in 12 hours, and which boats could be 
easily constructed and kept at small expense. • 

CHAP. IV.-ANCIENT INICABITANTS, —GOVERNMENT, REEIGION, 
AND MANNERS OF THE PERUVIANS. 

From what country the ancient Peruvians proceeded, is utterly unknown ; 
and it would be waste of time to repeat conjecture where we have not facts. 
Their early history, like that of all other nations, is blended with lable ; 
the very nature of their system of government, which was evidently theo- 

VI. 
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critical tended to fable; and as t1.ey bad no other method of conveying 
the history of lAst events, but by ti-adition, tlwir 

unsatisfactory. As they were not even acquainted with the rude picture- 
writing of the ancient Mexicans, thfey had no oiher reaoinrce to preserve 
the memory of past transactions, but the noted somewhat resem- 

bling the wampum of the North American savages. It is cIbvT) uierefore, 
that vevy little dependence can be placed on the Peruvian records^ which, 
tboti^h merely traditionary, have served as the ground-work of De La 
Vega’s romantic history of the Incas, from whom he himself was descep,de(! 
on the mother’s side. Notwithstaudings however, the fabulous nature of 
their histofy, the anci(3nt Peruvians were the most interesting peoplcj^jf 
America, having even in several instances, approached nigher civilization 
than the wwUke Mexicans. It is customary for a* class of philosopliers, 
who see noriiing but error and*decaption in all religions whatsoever, to y\o 
with each otltpr in representing the horrible effects of priestcraft, and in 
ascrihing*all the evils that man has suffered to priests. Yet it is certain, 
that from the state of pure savagism, it was never by philosophers, but by 
priests, that mankind was civilized. When America was discovered, tin* 
civilization of its different tribes was precisely proportioned to the degifuj 


of power and respectability which their priests enjoyed ; and this authority 
of the priesthood, was not the consequence, hut the cause of an wnproved 
state of society. As long, indeed, as the priest continues a mere jugglei*, 
the people contin’ie savages ; his triumph is but the ascendancy oi’ vulgar 
cunning over bodily strength, and though feared, he is neither venerated 
nor beloved. But when a more commanding spirit arises, when conni'ct- 
ing old fables and dimly remembered truths with the devices of an iugeni- 
ous fancy, he lays the foundation of a mythological system, from that 
moment the improvement ot his tribe begins, A ritual worship creatf^s 
arts for its embellishment and iiupport ; habits of settled life take root as 
soon as a temple is founded, and a city grows round the altar ; the men 
who are set apart for the service of the gods, and who are exempted from 
all ordinary occupations, being considered as superior to othtn* men in 
knowledge, soon learn to consider themselves so, and really become so ; 
they have leisure to acquire knowledge, and to think for the people, and 
accordingly it is among them, in all countries, that the rudiments of science 
liave sprung up, and no nation has ever yet emerged from pure savagism 
till it had a regular priesthood. Tlie Natches and Mexicans were"" the 
most civilized tribes of North America ; and the people of Bogota and the 
Peruvians, in South America. Among all these, a regular priesthood was 
I'stablislied, and had subsisted for centuries before the discovery of America. 
Amongst these, till that important event, civilization was progiessimr, 
whilst all the other tribes of native inhabitants remained in their pristine 
state of barbarism. ^ . 


In this savage state were the natives of Peru when Manco Capac, the 
fii-st of the Incas, wuh his wife, and sister Oello, appeared on the hanks of 
the lake Titicaca. Their persons were calculated to inspire admiration 
and respect ; and they declared themselves to be the children of the sun 
depute<l by him, in pity to the human race, to civilize their manners, and 
to reclaim them from their barbarous habits. This assertion was deemed 
worthy of cie.lit by simple savages, and Manco Capac found a people wil- 
ling to receive his laws. Having thus succeeded in gaining over to his 
side a considerable number of adherents, he journeyed northwards, fixiiiff 
his rodiof gold in the ground wherever he stopped ; he said that he had 
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received this rod from his father the suti, and that he was ordered to build 
a city and fix his residendh on the spot ^here the rod should descend out 
of si^lit at the first stroke. On his the number of his adherents con- 
tinually increased T t|e v4le of Cusco being considered as an eligible place 
for a settlement, the golden rod disappeared,— the foundations of the tem- 
ple of the Sun were laid, — Cusco, the capital of his new empire, was 
built, — and virgins of the royal blood were appointed to serve at flie altar 
of the new divinity. * 

This important event, according to Peiiivian tradition; took place in the 
12ch century, or 400 years befoi^ the epoch of the conquest. As the 
of 12 Incas intervened between the fouftdatiou of tjie empire an<t 
the an'ival of the Spamards, this space of time gives upwards of 33 years 
to each Inca ; and hence some histu^iians, thinking this mean term too long 
for 12 successive princes, will have it that the foundatiftn of flie Peruvian 
regime could not have existed above 240 years before the conquei^t. But 
if we consider the general longevity of the natives of High Peru, and that 
the climate of Cusco is remarkably salubrious, ^ere is no improbability in 
the traditionary statement. Tlie names of the Incas are the following : 
1. Manco Capac^ or * Manco rich in virtue,* the appellation given him l»y 
his new subjects, and assumed as the distinctive appellation of the Inca 
Hoverei^is. 2. Sittchi Roca^ or * Sinchi the brave,’ son of Manco Capac. 
Mo extended his dominions 60 miles to the south of Cusco. 3. IJoquc 
Yupampii^ who subdued many tribes, and extended his kingdom in many 
directions. 4. Maila Capac, son of the former, also subdued several dis- 
tricts, and erected many edifices. 5. Capac Yupanqui, another conqueror. 
6. Inca lioca also subdued some little tribes and districts. 7. Yahnas 
lluacac. 8. Inca Rcpac, who with an army of 30,000 men conquered 
WHuy provinces ; the chief of Tuema, or Tucuinan, is said to have paid 
him homage at Cusco, 9, Inca Urco, deposed aften eleven days. 10. 
Fac/iacuiic subdued Jauja, Tarma, and other provinces. 11. Yupanqui 
Jll. carried his arms to the river Mauli, in Chili, and over the Mojos, far 
to the east of the Andes, about 1450. 12. Tupac Yupanqui, also another 
cojiqueror. 13. Huayna Capac subdued as far as Tumbez, nay, the 
kingdom of Quito, which he left to Atahualpa, and his own sceptre to his 
eldest son. 14. Inti Cast Hualpa. He fought a bloody battle with his 
brother in the neighbourhood of Cusco, but was defeated and made prisoner. 
15. Atahualpa the usurper, who reigned at the time when PizaiTO landed 
at Tumbez, and was treacherously taken prisoner by him near Caxamarca, 
and beheaded in prison, — a punishment which he bad indicted on his hro- . 
ther and legal sovereign. 16. Manco Capac, crowned, with permission of 
PizaiTO, at Cusco. Being afterwards defeated by the Spaniards, he re- 
tired to the mountains, and died in 1553. 17. Sayri Tupac Amaru, the 

last of the Incas. He esigned the sovereignty to Philip II. of Spain, 
leaving only one daughter, who married Ones de Loyala, a Spanish knight, 
from whom are descended the iiiarquises of Oropesa tmd Altamira. 

From this short sketch of Peruvian history, it appears that the nv>narchy 
<»f the Incas extended from the river of Tumbez in S. lat. 3* 30', exclusive 
of Quito, as far as the river Mauli, in S. lat. 35", that is 31 i degrees, or 
nearly 1,900 geographical, or 2,150 British miles. Such an extent of ter- 
ritory may well deserve the name of an empire, while the Mexican princes 
rilled a country not one* third of this extent. The comparative magTiificenc(3 
of the Peruvian princes is not, therefore, surprising. 

The .government of the Incas was a kind of llieocracy. They not 
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merely claimed the honours of divine mission, but also those J*®' 

scent,^ claim'never advanced by the Mexican'monarchs. Ihis beliet oi 
their divine descent, secured for the Incas the unbounded veneia ion o 
their subjects. Their wjll was regarded not megely |s that of an absolute 
prince, but as that of their divinity and ancestor, the sun. The leligo 
which they promulgated was. perhaps, the mildest and most beneficent ot 
all those pretended revelations which have at different times, and m ditter- 
ent fegions, been palmed upon the credulity of man. In these respects, it 
had no parallel in America, and was a perfect contrast to the inhuman 
cruelty of the Mexican system. The monarchy and religion of the Mexi- 
cans were founded alike by the sword ; those of the Incas, by superiosit-y. 
of wisdom. Tte captives taken in battle were not immolated, as in Mexico, 
but instructed in the arts of civilizatiop. The prieSthood was chiefly con- 
fined to the^Incas and their cofiateml descendants* The high priest was 
always either^ brother, or uncle of the Inca ; in other provinces, the chief 
priest wa% an Inca, and the inferior priests were of the principal families. 
Nome authors have aihrme^l, that, besides the sun, an intellectual energy 
or sou], that animated that glorious luminary, called Pachacamac, was also 
worshipped ; while others have conjectured, that by Pachacamac, they 
understood the supreme Creator of all things. The conjecture may be 
possibly true, but is by no means probable. Such refined notions as either 
that of a soul of the world, or of an invisible, eternal, and self-existent 
lieing, the sole Creator of all things, are nut likely to have existed among 
the Peruvians, for they suppose a process of mental inquiry and abstraction 
not to be found but among nations who have far advanced in speculative 
science. But whoever, or whatever this Pachacamac was, no external 
worship was paid to him, except in one temple in a valley called by that 
name. 


A number of select females,. called Hhe Virgins of the sun,* were de- 
voted to the service of the Divinity. TlicbC in Cusco, were all of the royal 
family ; in the provinces, they were of the noblest families. They were 
admitted into convents at eight years of age, where they lived a life of 
perpetual retirement, and inviolable virginity, being permitted to see nei- 
ther man nor woman, except the empress. If any man attempted to stain 
their virgin-purity, the punishment of death extended not merely to the 
offender, but to the whole of his family ; even his herds and flocks were 
destroyed, his house razed to the foundation, and his lands entirely laid 
waste. In these convents, they were taught to spin, weave, and sew. 
The robes worn by the emperor and his consort on solemn occasions, were 
prepared by their hands, whilst others of them dressed the victuals of the 
Inca. The priests, equally with the virgins, were devoted to a life of per- 
petual celibacy, none but the empress and her daughter being permitted to 
see or converse with them. The Inca, however, might, if he deemed it 
proper, take any of the royal virgins to his bed. The sacrifices offered to 
the sun were partly animal, and partly of the produce of the ground. 
Many of the Spanish historians assert that human sacrifices constituted a 
part of Iheir worship ; and Acosta affirms that 200 infant- victims were 
annually offered for the health of the Inca. But these assertions are flatly 
denied by De la Vega, who, though he admits the prevalence of human 
sacrifices amongst his remote and rude ancestors, maintains that they were 
abolished by the Incas, who never stained the altars of the sun with human 
blood, nor conceived that their beneficent father could bo pleased with such 
inhuman^rites. Yet, upon the death of an Inca, or of any other eminent 
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person,* a considerable number of their domestics were put to Jeath and 
interred round their guac(hy or tombs, that they might apfear in the' next 
world with the same dignity, and be served with the same respect. On 
the death of Huayna ^ap^c, above 1,000 victims.were doomed to accom- 
pany his body to the* tomb. Four great annual festivals were kept ; the 
greatest of which was solemnized at the summer solstice in honour of the 
sun and his descendants the Inca8« Besides these, there were monthly 
festivals, chiefly observed by the priests within their temples. A perpetual 
fire was preserved in the great temple at Cusco, and the other templfes 
throughout the empire, from year to year, under the inspection of the vir- 
or nuns. • * 

In consequence of the government being a theocracy, acfministered I)y 
persons of supposed di^ne descent, ^11 crimes were punished capitally, in- 
asmuch as they were committed not mflieJy*against the will of^ the Incas, 
but of the Deity. But the dominion of the Incas, though thfi most abso- 
lute of all despotisms, was mitigated by its alliance with religion.* * Not a 
forced, but a willing obedience was paid by a simple and uninformed peo- 
ple to the mandates of him wliom they believed to be of divine origin, and 
clothed with more than human authority. The Inca, conscious that such 
submission flowed from such belief, was continually reminded of a distinc- 
tion which prompted him to imitate that beneficent power which he was 
supposed to represent. In consequence of this mutual impression, there 
hardly occurs in the traditional history of Peru a single instance of rebel- 
lion against the reigning prince, whilst the annals of Mexico are those of 
blood ; and among twelve successive Incas there was not one tyrant. 

There was only one principal temple dedicated to the sun. This temple 
was in the city of Cusco ; it was built of freestone, but its form unde- 
scribed. The riches of the interior are said to have been immense. The 
walls were iiicrusted internally with gold ; and of gold^ was the figure of 
the sun, of great magnitude, covering one side of the temple. This figure 
was round, like its original, with rays diverging from every part of its 
circumference. On each side of it were thrones of gold, on which were 
place fl, in a sitting posture, the bodies of the deceaserl Incas. Its gates 
were of gold ; and a cornice of gold, a yard deep, surrounded the top of 
the walls on the outside. In every part of the temple, were exhibited, by 
way of ornament, representations in gold, of almost every object with 
w ;icb the Peruvians were acquainted Besides these, were other rooms 
full of images ; one, m particular, in v^fi:ich was a silver statue of the moon, 
with a female face, seated on a silver throne. On each side of this image, 
were placed, on silver thrones, the bodies of their deceased queens, em- 
lialmed like those of their husbands the Incas, with such art that they 
seemed alive. To this image of the moon, as sister and wife of the suii, 
and mother of the Incas, the Peruvians sacrificed. All the immense riches 
of this celebrated temple were seized by the Spaniards. Besides this chief 
temple, there were other four temples in Cusco, all of a pyramidal form ; 
they were richly decorated, and called the temple of the moon, the temple 
of the Stans, the temple of the rainbow, and the temple of the thunder, 
which were all accounted servants and attendant^ of the sun, and were 
worshipped with inferior homage. Those of the rainbow and the thunder, 
were adorned with gold, the other two with silver. To these temples 
was appended a large court for the priests, where they were wont to meet 
and consult on religious matters. 

The lands thi'oughout the whole empire wei’e divided by the Incas into 
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four i^rtSy but whether of equal oi* unequal dinriensions is unknown. These 
were respective!^ allotted to the Sun, or the maintenance ot religion ; the 
suppprt of the poor of every kind ; the maintenance of each family ; and 
that of the Incas. In tlvs order was the land titfed as well as distributed, 
for all ranks joined together in the cultivation of eacn^art. Ihe produce 
was lodged in gianaries ; and distributed thence, as necessity required, 
accordiifg to the judgment of officers appointed for that purpose. By this 
singular distribution of the whole tenitory, as well as by its mode of culti- 
vation, clashing interests were prevented, and mutual subserviency to eacli 
other’s welfare was preserved. Thus constituted, the Peruvians resembled 
a great family,. the union whose members by the joint concurrence 0^9 

common religion and a common interest, was so complete as to have no 
parallel in ^ny country of the Am^^ican contin&it. But though thus 
strongly cemented? the inequafity M ranks was fully established amongst 
them. ,A groat body of the people, denominated Yanacanas, were slaves. 
Their gaill) and houses were different in form from those of the freemen ; 
and, like tlie Tamcmcs of •Mexico, they were employed in every kind of 
servile and laborious work. Immediately above these were the freemen, 
but distinguished by no official or hereditary dignity. Above these were 
the Orejones^ a species of nobles, who, in peace as well as in war, filled 
the chief employments of the state. At the head of all were ^ th^ children 
of the sun,* who, by their extraordinary privileges, were as much exalted 
above the Orejones, as these latter were above the common people. At 
the time of the Spanish conquest, the lowest orders, or the Yanacanas, or 
slaves, joined the conquerors for the sake of nominal freedom, a circum- 
stance that proved very detrimental to the Peruvians. 

Agriculture was better known, and carried on to a gi’eater extent in 
Peru, than in any other part of Spanish America. Manure and canals of 
irrigation to fertilize and water the soil where it was barren and dry were 
common in Peru, — a singular proof of art and industry, unknown in other 
parts of America. As the natives wen-c unacquainted with the plough, a 
kind of hoe or mattock was employed to supply the defect. So honour- 
able was the profession of agriculture, that the children of the sun at Cusco, 
set an annual example of industry, by cultivating a field with their own 
hands, which they denominated their triumph over th (3 earth. The conse- 
quences of this laudable example of the Incas, and unremitting industry of 
the people, was the uiifrequency of famines in Peru, thougli a country 
much less fertile than Mexico, where these were frequent. 

Tlie food of the Peruvians was chiefly vegetables, of which they gene- 
rally made two meals a-day, being sparing in their diet. As intoxication 
was severely prohibited by the Incas, this vice was by no means so preva- 
lent among them as among the Mexicans. Their ordinary divemons were 
ijurnerous, but among them martial exercises and foot-races held a chief 
place. The common people were forbidden to hunt ; this favourite diver- 
sion being reserved* for the nobles. A general hunting-match was per- 
formed annually by order of the Inca, to destroy the wild animals ; hut 
female deer were allovv:ed to escape, if not too old to have young. I'he 
flesh of the slain animals was divided amongst the people ; as also the wool 
of the slain glamas, but that of the vicuna was reserved for the children of 
the sun. Nothing was accounted so disgraceful in Peru as idleness. By 
the strict orders of the Incas, this vice was severely prohibited j every man, 
even the highest ranks, v/as instructed in some mechanical profession or 
trade ; and, as owing to the want of an alphabet in Peru, there was no 
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reading, much of tlieir leisure time ivas (Occupied in these pursuits. ,,Arti- 
cles necessary for domestk: use were inAtTufactured by each for himself. 
No man was by profession a weaver, a shoemaker, or a tailor, but every 
man was skilled inatl^se ^‘ts. This circumstance,* however much it might 
facilitate the exertioifs of individual genius, was certainly detrimental to the 
perfection of the arts in general ; for wherever particular professions are 
exercised by particular persons, comparative perfection is soon attained. 
In the mechanical arts their progi'ess was considerable. They had gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, who made a variety of articles for ornament and 
nse. They had not anvils of iron,»but used for that purpose p polished 
atone. Their hammers had no handles to add t& the force pf the stroke. 
Instead of bellows, long pipes were used, through which they blew with 
their mouths into the fife. When tl^ article was sufficiently hfated, they 
took it from tlie fire with a stick. The#i* founderies wei^ all in the open 
air ; they having discovered that the steam of metal, when confWied,^is preju- 
dicial to health. Instead of iron, copper or flint was used in constructing 
their hatchets. They had neither saws, nor plaiM?8, nor augurs ; nor any 
thing to supply the place of nails, except cords. Their masons used sharp 
pebbles or flints in shaping or polishing their stones. With the mechanical 
])owers they were unacquainted, — the lever perhaps excepted. Every 
thing wae accomplished by the accumulation of human strength, brute 
animals never having been used to aid their efforts. Their threads were 
made of the sinews of animals, the fibres of plants, or the bark of trees ; 
their combs were thorns set in the side of a piece of cane ; their razors 
were sharp flints ; and their mirrors burnished copper. 

In arithmetic, they counted by strings of various colours, on which they 
made knots. By this mode, strange as it appears to us, the Peruvians 
could add, subtract, multiply, and divide, as expeditiously as Europeans 
by the aid of figures. Their geometry proceeded no fa^jther than the mea- 
Hurement of their lands, and fixing the boundaries of their provinces ; but 
fJjcy had maps of several parts of the country, and particulai'ly one of the 
city of Cusco and its vicinity, which would not have disgraced an Euro- 
pean artist. 'J'lufir astronomy was confined to observations of the sun, 
moon, and the planet Venus. They ascertained by the motions of Venus, 
that she differed from other stars ; and noted the change, increase, and 
decrease of the moon. They knew the annual revolutions of the sun, and 
marked the equinoctial, and the winter, and summer solstices. The former 
was ascertained by certain pillars erected for the purpose, which at that 
])«viod gave no shadow ; the latter was ascertained by the rising and setting 
of the sun in a direct line with a range of towers built in a direction pro- 
per for that purpose. Of the true figure of the earth, they were utterly 
ignorant ; as also of the cause and nature of eclipses, especially those of 
the sun, which they, in co nmon with many other ancient nations, ima- 
gined to he occasioned by their sins. Their annual periods were com- 
puted by solar revolutions ; and by that of the moon «hey regulated their 
months, which were divided into four quaiters of seven days each, so that 
their week was that of the old world. 

Their poetry and their philosophy were alike superficial ; but their mor- 
ality, however lame and imperfect, was far superior to that of the other 
American tribes. Parental authority and filial submission were strongly 
inculcated amongst them. Strict subordination prevailed tnrough every 
department of society, from the Inca to the meanest subject. Over every 
ten families was placed a decurion, whose hnsinf'ss was to watch their con- 
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duct| to see that they were iijduinoui, to provide them with seed lo sow 
their lands, and with necessariwi if they labouted under a want of eitlier, 
and to look to the sick and aged. Over eveiy 60 families was placed 
another inspector. Ovqi- 100 families another yas appointed ; and so on 
progressively to 1000 families, over whom was the highest inspector. 
Over all these was a national censor, who examined the conduct of all 
these ihapectors dovirn to the decurion, who in their turn were subjected to 
eacfi other 8 inspection. The chief officers of state were under the inspec- 
tion of the national censor. Not only the families, but the individuals 
under each decurion, were carefully registered, and every change induced 
by marriages,, births, or deaths, was exactly noted ; so that the Inca cqjjUl 
in a very short time be informed of the actual state and population of his 
em])ire. All this minute niechanism^and close inspection proves the des- 
potism of *the system ; but if tradition is to be credited, the powers of 
governpient were never abused. Polygamy was prohibited ; children re- 
mained under the care of their parents till 25 ; and marriage contracted 
before that period, without parental consent, was declared illegal. None 
were allowed to marry out of their own tribe ; but the Incas being believed 
to be of divine descent, each reigning prnice was obliged to marry his 
nearest female relation, to preserve the purity of his blood. In others, 
incest was punished with death ; as also adultery, murder, robbery, and 
indeed every crime, all their punishments being capital. The rule of their 
morality was the arbitrary will of the Inca, descendant of the sun, their 
chief if not sole divinity. An action was not considered good or bad in 
itself, or in reference to society, but simply as it was enjoined or prohibited 
by the Incas. 

But the chief proofs of Peruvian grandeur, industry, art, and civilization, 
are found in their public roads, aqueducts, and buildings. From the mar- 
ket-place of Cuscp, issued four roads, running towards the extremities of 
the empire, in the direction of the four cardinal points. These running 
north and south, were each 1,500 miles in length. One of these wsis 
carried along the sea-shore, through the plains ; and another along the high 
ridge of the Andes, which still remains in many places entire, — a work of 
stupendous labour, carried over mountains and valleys, and places almost 
inaccessible to buinaii foot, and at heights equalling that of Mont Blanc.' 
The road was 15 feet broad, paved with large and sinootli flags, and hmced 
with a bank of turf on each side, and to preserve, as much as possible, the 
level of the road, the hollows were filled up, and eminences levelled. At 
proper distances, tarnbas, or lodging-houses, accompanied with other build- 
ings for storehouses, were erected for the accommodation of the Inca and 
his attendants, when journeying through his dominions. This monunumt 
is a decisive proof how far the Peruvians had advanced in civilization be- 
yond all other American tribes, not even excepting the Mexicans, to whom 
public roads were hardly known. Even in civilized Europe, it was long 
before such useful modes of facilitating communication were adopted. The 
Eoma^ roads, so justly admired for their length, solidity, and durability, 
and as monuments of forraei- power and high civilization, were destroy e(l 
by the destructive inroads of the barbarians ; and at the time when the 
Spaniards entered Peru, no European state could boast of any work of 

* This immMlse elevation, however, l?as contrihuted to the superior preservation of 
the road ; and as the Peruviims were unacquainted with the use of draught-animals, 
and carts and carriages, which wear out roads much more rapidly than the ti’ead oV 
human^cct, this circumstance has also tended to preserve it almost entire. 
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public utility to be compared with this treat public road of the»Incas. As 
the Pemvians were unacquainted with jtj^use of arches, and, from the 
want of tools, could work but on a lin^d scale in wood, they could not , 
construct bridges ^either of stone or oft timber, over those innumerable and 
impassable torrents^ ^hicA crossed thmr great rosUds : to supply this defect, 
ingenuity suggested the device of rope-bridges, pretty similar in construc- 
tion to the sangkas, or rope-bridges constructed by the natives jaf Tibet 
and northern Hindostan. In the lower plains, the rivers were passed in 
balzas, or floats furnished with masts and sails, by means of which these 
balzas could not only go swiftly before the wind, but veer about, and tack 
with great celerity. In this, the Peruvians excelled all the olher Ameri- 
^lin tribes, who were only acquainted with the oar. As Peru is a dry and 
sterile region, not only irrigating canals, but also aqueducts were built, to 
supply the deficiency of water, ancPto^convey it from one plaqe to another. 
Remains of these aqueducts (says Humboldt) are still found in the mari- 
time part of Peru, extending from three to four miles. The •Spaniards 
destroyed these solid and useful works ; and that part of Peru has since 
become another Persia, — a desert destitute of vegetation. 

The solidity of their stone- structures was astonishing. Their architec- 
ture was limited, indeed, to the wants of a nation of mountaineers ; it had 
neither^ columns, nor pilasters, nor circular arches. Inhabiting a rocky 
country and elevated plains almost destitute of trees, they were not led, 
like the Greeks and Romans, to imitate in their architecture the details of 
a ('construction in wood. Simplicity, symmetry, and solidity, were the 
three distinguishing features of Peruvian buildings. The temple of Cay 
ambo, the palaces of the Incas at Callo and Cannar, the niins of Tiahu- 
anacu and of the fortress of Cusco, are all proofs of this. The ruins of the 
temple of the sun at Cusco, arc formed of stones 15 and 16 feet square, 
and which, though of the most irregular shapes imaginable — as the Peni- 
vians were ignorant of the art of hewing them to a particular form — ^are 
yet joined so exactly that not the least void is perceptible. Acosta mea- 
sured some stones which were 3B feet long, 18 feet broad, and 6 feet 
thick ; stones of the same enormous size, were found at the ruins of Tia- 
huanacu ; those used in the palace at Cannar were, not so large, none ex- 
ceeding eight feet long. The stones are still more remarkable for the 
beauty and variety of their shapes than for their size, and were for the 
r ^st part joined together without cement. It is not, however, strictly 
true — as has been asserted by Rober'son and others — that the Peruvians 
,were ignorant of the pic^>erties aad use of mortar: Humboldt and his 
companions recognized cement in the walls of Cannar, and in the three • 
palaces of the Inca at Llano de Pullal, each of which is more than 190 
feet long. The walls of Cannar are of freestone, 20 feet high, and, includ- 
ing the fortifications, more than 480 feet long. The cement of these walls, 
and the other buildings at Pullal, is a mixture of small stones and argilla- 
ceous marl, which effervesces with acids, and is a true mortar, which 
Humboldt detached in considerable portions with a Itnife, by digging into 
the interstices, which were left between the parallel layers of the stones. 
Not only was this marly mortar employed in the great edifices of Parica- 
tambo, but even a kind of asphaltum or bitumen was used, — a mode of 
construction known on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris from the 
remotest antiquity. One great defect in their buildings ^rose from the 
want of windows ; all the light was from the doors, so that the interior of 
their buildings was dark and gloomy. 

VI. Q 
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Such ia*a brief outline of tbelancient Penivians, their religion,* civil 
government, ma»ners, customs^mi what progreis they had made in the 
mechanical arts, as far as can he^duced from traditionary records, and the 
remains of their roads, buildings, and antiouities. 


CHAP. IV.— POPULATION, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 

The population of Peru Proper appears never to have been great ; and 
Bouguer has observed that the ruins of the ancient villages are generally 
30 miles distant from each other. In all the dominions of the Incas, Cusco 
was the only place that was entitled to the appellation of a city ; tlTe* 
people every where else lived in detached habitatioeis dispersed over the 
country, or pt the utmost, settled in sinall villages. From the nature of 
tlie country, its population never could have been very great. It is cer- 
tain, that /yhou^h the Indian population liave gi*eatly declined in numbers 
since the loss of their independence, yet the declension has not been so 
great as some authors have*a8serted. A Peruvian author, named Feyjoo, 
who wrote in 1763, affirmed that according to an enumeration of the in- 
habitants of Peru, made by the archbishop of Lima, in 1551, there were 
8,258,000 Indians. By an enumeration, made in 1793, by orderj of the 
viceroy Gil Lemos, the number of Indians did not exceed 600,000. If 
the former statement, therefore, had been true, the present native popula- 
tion would not have amounted to l-13th of its former number. The as- 
sertion of Feyjoo, however, is entirely false, for, on a careful inspection of 
the archives of Lima, by father Cisneros, it has been discovered that this 
supposed population of more than 8,000,000, rests on no historical docu- 
ment; and Feyjoo has since confessed, that his assertion was merely 
founded on a suppositious calculation from the enumeration of so many 
mined towns since tlie era of the conquest, \yhich seemed to him strong 
proofs of an immense population. As the examination of error frequently 
leads to the discovery of trath, Father Cisneros found, on searching the 
archives of the 16th century deposited at Lima, that the viceroy Toledo 
estimated, from^ an examination which he made in pereon of the kingdom 
of Peru from Tumbez to Chuquisaca — which is nearly the extent of the 
present republic— only about 1,500,000 Indians, or 900,000 more than 
the present number. But as the ancient empire of the Incas contained in 
addition to the present bounds of the viceroyalty, the kingdom of Qtilto 

^ was probably upwards, 

of 4,o00,000 pereons, when in its most flourishing state. The nuniber of 

^93 ^n7fi 1 23 Mdattoes, Mestizoes, and Sambos, amounted 

oJnnn I a Mestizoes composed 

240,000, wid the whites 130,000 persons. This, combined with 600,000 

Indians, gives a total of 1,076,122 persons, as the total population of the 
whole viceroyalty. But the census of 1793 was made tJith little care 
md the Indians have So many reasons to conceal their real numbers th«J 
the returns were considerably under the real truth. Estalla. therefor.^ 
estimated the population of Peru at 1,400,000 or at least 1,300 000 nw 
sons. Ihe latest returns we have seen state it at 1,700 000 

The declension of the Indian population is owing, not merely to the 
inhumanity of the first conquerors and the mistaken policy of the’^sl. • k 
government, but to many other causes, as the labours of the mine^S 
ravages of imported European diseases, and the abuse of intoxiMtilig 
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liquors. This last circumstance is postfcfficiently destructive. "Ulloa says 
timt the use of spirits is fatal to more Iisjtffts in one year<>than the Unities 
are in fifty. The Indians of the Sierra^ or high country, are so immo- , 
derately fond of aiide|:)t spirits, that th|y are often found dead in the fields 
at break of day, frohi the debauch of the preceding night. In 1759, the 
government was obliged to prohibit entirely the use of spirituous liquors, 
on account of an epidemic fever then raging among the Indians, which 
owed its destructive powers in a- great measure to their habits of drunken- 
ness. . It is difficult to assign the real cause or causes of, this extraordinary 
propensity to this brutish vice. If we are to believe their traditionary 
\^istory, it was unknown to their ancestors the ancient Peruvians ; and the 
manufacture or sale of any intoxicating beverage, was strictly forbidden by 
the Incas. Those idl^ and slothful habits which they have coi\tracted since 
the conquest, contrasted with the la'hoiious ‘pursuits of their ancestors, and 
a conscious and ever present sense of theii* ifallen apd servile^condition, and 
the impossibility of ever recovering their pristine importance, *^^]iiay have 
paved the way for this degrading vice. Drinkipg and gambling are, as it 
is well known, vices peculiar to the savage tribes, firhere ignorance and 
idleness form the predominant feitture of their character. The measles 
and small pox also carry off vast numbers. A pestilential fever, in 1720, 
swept away the inhabitants of whole villages, and caused everywhere the 
greatest mortality. Another cause, which is continually diminishing the 
aboriginal race, and which must finally extirpate it, is the progress of the 
other castes. It is observed, that wherever the Indians are settled along 
with the Spaniards, their numbers decrease. Emigrations of the natives to 
the adjacent viceroyalties, are frequent and numerous, which also tends to 
diminish their numbers. 

The Peruvians, like the Mexicans, are copper coloured. According to 
Humboldt, this colour is peculiar to the whole American races, from La- 
brador to the Straits of Magellan ; and climate he affirms to have no per- 
ceptible influence on their complexion : some tribes may be darker than 
others, but this is independent of climate* The natives of the Rio Negi’o 
are darker than those of the Lower Oroonoko, though they enjoy a much 
cooler temperature. Near the source of the Oroonoko, there are tribes of 
a very light complexion, suiTOunded by other tribes much swarthier. The 
Lulians of Chili, and on the tops of the Andes, are as dark as the in- 
habitants of the plains ; though the former ai*e clothed, and the latter go 
almost naked, and those j^vts of riie body which are constantly covered, 
are as dark as those which are always exposed. The Mexicans are darker 
than the natives of* Quito; and those wKb live near the Rio Gila are 
swarthier than those of Guatimala. Contrary to the information obtained 
by Volney concerning the North American Indians, Humboldt maintains 
that in all Spanish Amei >ca the children of the Indians are copper* coloured 
from the moment of their birth ; and the caciques, who are always clothed, 
have all parts of their body of the same copper colour, except the palms 
of their hands and the soles of their feet. The Peruvians genei^ly have 
beards more or less, though less than those of the Mexicans ; there are 
individuals, however, who have neither hair nor beard. Their hair is black, 
laa^, coarse, long, and shining, and seldom changes to grey. Unless then- 
days ai’e shortened by intoxication, the Indians are a long-lived race. 
They suffer less from wounds or bruises, and are less subject to personal 
deformities than the other castes. A crooked spine is not seen amongst 
them ; and very few of them are squint-eyed or lame. In theq>rovinces 
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afflicted t^ith those glandular sufellings, called goitres, common in high 
Alpirfe regions, the Indians arNe»mpted from them, and even tlie Mesti- 
zoes rarely suffer from that mala^. 

Besides the race of Peruvian IncMans, many other |ii(}ian tribes exist on 
the east of the Andes, in* the Montma Ileal, antf on the Upper Maranon 
and its tributary streams. The number of Indian tribes in the Montana 
Real and Steppe of the Holy Sacrament, amount to 25, according to 
Fatlier Girval, of whom he pretends to have converted 4, the Pams, Cavi^ 
bos, Chipeos, and, Piros, The common deity of all these tribes is the 
* Moon ; but they dread a demon called tjie JVugi, whom they regal’d as the 


cause of aJr their calamities^ Their chief food is the dealt of beasts and bird^ 
No chief is acJfnowledged by them, except during war, when he who la 
thought to J^ave most courage and cunning is elected. But before he is 
admitted to ihe ch\pf command^ he js Objected to many cruel proofs of his 
constancy and^ courage, , one of tliera being a most severe whipping. The 
men wefti*a coat of coarse cotton, while the women only gird their loins 
wuji the chtlundi. Their heads are adorned with the brilliant plumage of 
birds, hut their bodies and faces are tatooed with various colours. Some 
tiibes are more humane and courteous ; while othera, as the Casivas and 
onZcr "' The latter, however, and the numerous tribe 
the are of so fair a colour, and so ample a beard, that they 

lesemhle the Europeans. Both these tribes being situated on the Pachitea 
and Its vicmity between 7o 35' and 8o S. lat. this singuVr cTrcums^^^^^^ 

AmoLtn SlTr upon the hornan race. 

pitwS amot^thp *’' Maranon, circumcision is 

Un, 

be possessed of urjrifaJled beauty of face and form, the women LL enu " 

defend their hovels and chSren 1 they were ready to 

banks of the Yupnra ‘o thoX ^akld 1^0®^ 

of the Mai’anon from f?0 k i i ^biaguas inhabit the banks* 

leagues belo^W the “'o Napo, to 14 

tent of 200 leagues Their setti *" »» e*- 

Acuna. in lOSMbat Tefem “ ‘I** of 

and for 50 leagues N. and S of the Mo i!*®”* distance ; 

sight of the banks Tuch w« th • settlements were in 

lies ‘ Flat head^fi a 4^ 

forehead and occiput of their infants confining the 

perfectly flat, in orlr to 

beauty for the human face £ skull S„en ®“‘"'la. <l of 

- u o.„ .. ii, CXI ^ in r •? "» 

js, however, concealed in the females bvthp pvfrl r ^e^^ormity of skull 
"y « .s* AS, i,„d/ A 
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are almost without the faculty of memtry, though in other r&pects the 
most docile, civilized, andsrational savaghl^fn the Maraiidn. They were 
lately taught by llequena to make brAd of the yuca. The Gnaguas, 
another tribe on thj ^upura, are caniiihhls, and return from war with the 
hearts of their enemies fastened round meir necks.* They even salt human 
flesh, and regard it as a most savoury repast. The Casihos^ on tlie Pachi* 
tea and the Mayro, are also anthropophagi or cannibals ; and do net hesi- 
tate, under the pressure of famine, to kill one another by surprise. Of the 
Supebos^ some are remarkably fair ; and they use a neat dress in the form 
of a tunic. The Yures on the l^utumayo or Iza Parana, are noted for 
ytheir skill in poisons. The /quiios, on the Ngnay, are dextefous at the 
mice ; and are the only tribe which adores rude statues ot quadnipeds, 
birds, and reptiles. The Afnnchucas, on the Abujay, which joins the 
Maranon from the east, and by wlRcl^ tb^ Portuguese might enter the 
Steppe of the Holy Sacrament, are large of stature^nd corpplent. They 
are always engaged in war, and do not believe that there are an}^ nations 
in the world, except those on the Maranon anjl Abujay. The Setebos, 
Cocamas, and Maynas tribes, are situated towards the mouth of the Gual- 
laga, and on those of the Tunguragua. The Combos will take a whole 
year to hollow out a canoe from one tree, 15 or 20 yards in length, and 
from 5 7 quarters broad, which is accomplished by the means of sharp 

stones and fire. These, with a number of other tribes on the Apurimac or 
Ucayale, before it is joined by the Tunguragua, flatten the heads of their 
infants, in order, like the Omaguas, to resemble the full moon. The girls 
go entirely naked, while the married women wear a slight cincture ; but 
among many other tribes, complete nakedness is universal. They seem to 
believe in one god, of a human form, who retired to heaven after making 
the earth ; but do not venture to adore him, except during eai'thquakes, 
which they believe to proceed from the footsteps of their god, who visits 
tin earth in order to see how many exist. They also T)elieve in an evil 
s[)irit, of whom the most sagacious, for the sake of emolument, dare to 
declare themselves the priests, and regulate in his name, amours, intrigues, 
health p’ul sickness, and their little warlike campaigns. They also believe 
in another life, and imagine that thunders are the battles of that distant 
world. Some believe in transmigration, and suppose that the souls of their 
chiefs animate tigers and monkeys. The dead are disinterred after a cer- 
tain period, and the bones washed and preserved ; but some tribes eat the 
flesh of their dead. Besides the chase and fishing as means of subsistence, 
tU(‘/ cultivate a few herbs, particularly the yuca, with which they make 
mcizato. In order to cultivate the yuca, they^cut down the trees with stone 
axes ; and Father Girval brought one from Manoa, made of the stone 
called by the Spaniards fly’s wing ; but they have also axes of copper. 
As to the respective numbera of these tiibes, we have no account whatever. 

State of Society, Manners, and Customs. The state of society, and the 
character of the Creoles, is here much the same as in J;he rest of Spanish 
America. The Indians of Peru occupy the same place in the scale of society 
as in Mexico. They are described by Humboldt and Estalla in very dflferent 
colours from those used by Raynal, Kotzebue, and Marmontel. They 
are in the same fallen and degraded state as the Aztecs of Mexico ; and 
their fate is a striking proof of the moral influence of social situation over 
the human mind. There is not a class of men under the sun better fenced 
with a host of protecting laws against the tyranny and injustice of their 
rulera, than the Indians of Spanish America ; and yet, in spite %f such 
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legislative enactments in their none liave sulFered more severely 

from rapacity Aid oppression ,NaJ nowhere ha^ the conquered so much 
degenerated. Placed by these vSry laws in a state of perpetual pupilage, 
the Indians can never improve ; eAluded from all iijteyjoui-se with strang- 
ers, and living under their own caciques, as a separates race, their intellects 
are never enlightened, and their ignorance is pei*petuated ; the very multi- 
plicity* of the lawe in their favour, has produced a corresponding busy 
intA ference of priests and magistrates in their concerns, who are thus en- 
abled, oil pretext of serving, deeply to injure them. Their privileges excite 
the envy and hatred of the other caster and alienate them from them ; and 
they are plundered and despised by the mixed races, and even by thg. • 
riegioes. Their capacities are said to be very limited, and they posses 
little or no vf^riety of character. Th^ are melancholy, from temperament ; 
timid and 'dastardly, from o]^prea8ion ; cowardly in moments of danger ; 
savage and <;ruel after,, victory ; and severe and inexorable in the exercise 
of authdrity. They stand greatly in awe of the Spaniards, and are docile 
and obedient to their commands, but secretly hate them and shun their 
society, and only dislike them less than they do the Mulattoes and Ne- 
groes. They are distrustful in their temper, and suspect every one who 
does them a kindness of a design to impose upon them ; they are stout 
and robust ; capable of enduring labour, but lazy, dirty, and improvident. 
Their habitations are miserable hovels, destitute of all conveniences, anil 
disgustingly filthy. Their dress is poor and mean, and their food coarse 
an<l scanty. Their propensity to spirituous liquors has been already men- 
tioned. Their religion is still tainted with that of their forefathers ; but 
they are gi'eat observers of the external rites and ceremonies of the Kom- 
isb church, and spend large sums of money in masses and processions, a 
species of profusion on which they are naturally encouraged by the priests. 
From this view of their piesent state, it is clear that, though the most nu- 
merous caste, they are utterly unfit to be the governing party. Specula- 
tists who recommended the invasion of Spanish America, in order to 
emancipate the native race, were utterly ignorant of their true character and 
real situation. 

The constitution of society, with the different modifications of disposition 
and temper, and the manners, customs, habits, and views, peculiar to each 
grade of the Peruvian population, are so siinilai' to those already described 
under preceding articles, that tliere is no need of entering any farther into 
the subject. The only remarkable difference lies hi this, that the inequal- 
ity of fortune, so conspicuous in Mexico, is not nearly so great in Penn, 
and especially at Lima. Th^i-e, an annual income of 80,000 francs, or 
£3,333 sterling, is very uncommon ; and Humboldt says, that he knew of 
no Peruvian family who possessed a clear and fixed revenue of 130,000 
francs, or je5,417 sterling, annually. 

Religion and Liierainre.'] The ruling religion of Peru is the Roman 
Catholic. The archbishop of Lima is head of the Peruvian spiritual cor- 
porttion, having under him four suffragans, namely, the bishops of Are- 
quips, Truxillo, Cusco, and Guamanga. Besides the chapters of these 
bishoprics, there were 557 curates of the royal presentation under the old 
regime. 

Besides the regular clergy, there are, as in other parts of Spanish Ame- 
rica, missionaries appointed for teaching and converting the savage tribes 
to the east of Peru. This charge was, till very lately, intrusted to the 
Jesuite,-~the most politic, persevering, and ambitious, as well as the best 
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informed of all the Catholic orders. . Upln fjie dissolutioi^ of that hpdy, 
the charge converting ^d civilizing tHb'Hfndians fell into the hands of 
the Franciscans of Lima. ' It is to the missionaries entirely that we are 
indebted for any infior^atiq/i that we pc^sess of the regions to the east of 
the Andes ; and it wtts certainly a work of immense difficulty and danger, 
to cross their different ranges, exposed to privations and death among the 
rude and ferocious tribes of the Maranon and its tributary streams. *Tl|pse 
missions were begun in 1638 ; and so indefatigable were the Jesuits in 
their endeavours to reclaim and convert the savages, that, at the commence- 
ment of the 18th centuiy, besides Boija on the Tunguragua ai;d its de- 
pendencies — which was their chief missionary stsftion — they Itad 39 towns, 
founded mostly by their own labour and charge, 18 missionaries, and 
26,000 converts ; and ^ere on tern^ of amity with different •large and 
populous tribes. There are a number f)f passes in the* Andes to these 
missionary stations, denominated the missionary passes, from 4heii; disco- 
verers the Jesuits ; they are very difficult of ascent, as the western side of 
the eastern ridge of the Andes is extremely abrupt, and full of precipices 
and morasses of melted snow, so as to form a strong bulwark between 
Peru and the savages to the E. The destruction of the Jesuits, and 
several insun^ections among the Indians, proved almost ruinous to the cause 
of the mi-^ions. The rebellion of Juan Sanchez, called Atahualpa, who 
pretended to be descended from the Incas, in 1742, occasioned the utter 
desti-uction of many missionary stations to the east of Tarma, Huamalies, 
and Caxamarquillo. In 1754, the missionaries resumed their cares in the 
district between Caxamarquillo or Pataz, and the Guallaga, or port of the 
Montana Real. This ridge having been passed at different times, the river 
Manoa was disclosed in 1757. The new missions were scarcely established 
on the Manoa, when it was discovered from an old map preserved in the 
religious college of Ocopa, that by the route of Pozuzo, |ind from its con- 
fluence with the Mayro, a navigation was opened to the Pachitea, and 
thence to the Ucayale or Maranon and Manoa ; but when these missions 
were explored in 1767, it was found that all the preachers had been slain 
by the (ffiipeos, who had returned to their former idolatry. Missionary 
labours were, however, again renewed in this quarter ; and with so gi*eat 
success, that in 1788, there were 103 missionary stations to the east of the 
Andes. In 1791, the viceroy of Peru received a special order to extend 
and >ecure the labours of the missionaries ; in consequence of which, the 
travels and voyages of Fathers Sobreviela and Girval were executed, which 
have thrown so much new light on the geogr^hy of the Upper Maranon 
and the tracts watered by its streams. The jmsident of the missions has 
bis residence at the Lake of the Great Cocama, near the confluence of the 
Guallaga and Tunguragua. The settlement is on an elevated spot on the 
borders of the Lake Hevi ; here also resides a lieutenant-governor. The 
number of converted Indians in its vicinity, in 1791, was 8,895 ; with 19 
curates, and a superior of the missions* The curates hare each 200 dol- 
lars annually, and the superior 333, paid at the treasury of Quito, ^ and 
chiefly remitted in effects ; the Indian servants hunt and fish, and labour 
little fields of rice, cotton, and sugar canes. The lieutenant-governor, who 
resides at the settlement, is assisted in civil matters by a cacique of the 
Maynas. Boys of ten or twelve years old are, with pleasing assiduity, 
trained to the magistracy, being annual inspectors of the conduct of their 
comrades, and correcting small offences ; crimes, which are very rare, are 
reported to the judges by the youtliful inspectors. The courage and^zeal 
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of tho miseiona^es in thus having their lives, after 

their predecessors and brethrel^^ the savages, ^e P‘ ? ’ 

Occupied in teaching them the ar% and comforte 

decent and innocent sustenance, whatever a * *7“^ 7 * 

religion, he cannot deny the applause due to their ® 

The language of the ruling people in Peru was called the Q«ecA«a , ana 
is still ‘cultivated hy the Spanish clergy as indispensable 
of the natives.. The sounds fi, d, f, g, r, are wjuit.ng; hut when ‘he 
Spanish grammafians add the as and z, they forget that their own « w an 
h^vshXd their z is equally expressed by . or c The 8"^^ 
this language, and it was laid that of the Tehuels or Patagons, is neai^ 
variegated and artificial as that of the Greeks, hence our wonder at tlie 
refinement’of the Sanscrit may perhaps suffer cotisnierahle abatement, fhe 
auochua U said «> have been a Hew language established by the Incas. 
The uni(Vershy of St Mark, founded at Lima in 1576, is the only seat ot 
literature in Peru. 


CHAP. VI.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE AND COMMERCE. 

This country has adopted a federal constitution, nearly similar to that of 
Colombia. Its army amounts to 7,500 men ; and its navy is cmnposed of 
one ship of the line, one frigate, and five small vessels. 

jRevenue*~] The revenue arises chiefly from the annual coinage at Lima, 
and the duties on commerce, both foreign and domestic. It is impossible 
to state with precision the amount of revenue, whether gross or net. The 
former was estimated hy Humboldt at 4,000,000 dollars, or ,i/900,000 
sterling annually ; and the latter at 1,000,000 dollars, or £225,000 ster- 
ling annually ; so that, by this estimate, three-fourths of the whole revenue 
were consumed in the expenses of the administration. 

Commerce,'] Peru trades with Europe, the East Indies, coastwise with 
Mexico, Guatimala, and Chili, and overland with the provinces of Rio de 
la Plata, including Buenos Ayres, &c. Its exports are chiefly gold and 
silver, wine and brandy, sugar, Jesuit’s bark, salt, the fine wool of the 
vicunna, or sheep of the Andes, which is manufactured into beautiful 
shawls, coarse woollens, and other manufactures of little value. It receives 
in return European goods, live stock, provisions, tallow, cacao, Paraguay 
tea, coca leaf, indigo, timber, cordage, pitch, copper, and iron. Its com- 
merce ranges under three heads ; that by land, with the Rio de la Plata 
provinces ; that by sea with tlie other colonies ; and that with Europe. ^ 
The exports of Peru to Potosi and the other provinces of the Rio Plata, 
are valued by Estalla at more than 2,000,000 dollars, or £450,000 ster- 
ling annually, and the imports at 800,000 dollars, or £180,000 sterling 
annually; so that the balance in favour of Peru is 1,200,000 dollars, 
or £270,000 sterling, independent of the profits on the carriage of the 
goods, which belongs also to Peru, as the carriers are Peruvians. Cusco 
and *Arequipa are the centre through which this trade passes. The chief 
exports to the Plata, are brandy, wine, maize, sugar, pimento, Indigo, and 
woollens ; the brandy alone, amounts nearly to a million of dollars, or 
£225,000 sterling; the woollens — which are next iu value — ^are chiefly 
made in Peru, but part of them are brought from Quito. A great part of 
the woollens are manufactured at Lambayeque, where the Indians have 
applied themselves so assiduously to agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, as gi-eatly to surpass the Spaniards ; and as the produce of their 
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farms and manufacturing industry, is frerffrom the alcahala and* all other 
taxes, they have advantages over the othA castes, of which^they want’only 
industry and ability to make a proper us/ The provinces of the Rio Plata 
used formerly to take|ivoollens to, a la||g;e amount from Quito, but it is 
now found more ecoaomicSl to procure them from Europe hy the way of 
Buenos Ayres, The indigo exported from Peru, is previously imported 
from Guatimala. The chief imports from the Rio Plata, are mules,»sheep, 
hams, tallow, wool, coca leaf, Paraguay tea, and a small quantity of* tin 
from Oruro ; 20,000 mules are annually imported from T^ucumari, for the 
service of the mines. The commerce of Peru by sea with the other Span- 
^ ish colonies, is chiefly carried on by the port of ^allao, and those of Arica, 
Tayta, &c. The amount of this commerce with Chili, Guayaquil, Panama, 
and Guatimala, for the years 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, presents an 
annual average of £465,034f 15^. of imports*; exports, ^^381,324 6s. 5d.; 
balance against Peru, £83,700. 

Forty-one vessels, of different sizes and hinds, were formerly employed 
in this trade ; and all of them, except three, belonged to Peru ; their com- 
bined tonnage amounted to 351,500 cwt., and they were manned by 1,460 
seamen. The chief exports to Chili, are European goods (previously im- 
ported at Callao), sugar, coarse woollens made in Peru, indigo from 
Guatimala, salt, cotton, pita yarn, and some other trifling articles. The 
imports are chiefly wheat, copper, negroes, tallow, wine, Paraguay tea,‘ 
salt meat, timber, cordage, and leather. Three-fourths of the exports to 
Guayaquil consist of European goods ; and the remainder, of flour, brandy, 
and copper. The imports are chiefly cacao and timber. There is also 
imported into Peru, on the account of government, a considerable quantity 
of tobacco, the produce of Guayaquil, which is afterwards re-exported to 
Chili, but this is not included in the preceding statement. The trade of 
Panama has decreased since the middle of the last century, and is now 
reduced almost to nothing. The exports to Panama ai-6 coarse woollens, 
sugar, flour, and brandy ; and the only returns are a small importation of 
cacao and timber, and the remnants of a slave trade, daily diminishing. 
The wines and brandies of Pei*u might be exported with advantage to San 
Bias, for the consumption of Sonora, Cinaloa, and California. 

The commerce with the mother-country was carried on by Porto Bello 
and Panama, till 1748, when register-ships were substituted for galleons; 
and the passage by Cape Horn, for the circuitous route formerly in use 
llio doubling of Cape Horn, formerly po much dreaded by navigators, has 
npw become, in the progrc'^S of navigation, of little difficulty or danger 
e^ jn to small vessels of the United States of America. When tlie circui- 
tous route of Porto Bello and Panama was abandoned, the first Spanish 
vessels which sailed hy Cape Horn were insured at 20 per cent, of their 
value; but the vessels which now perform this voyage, were latterly in- 
sured against sea-risk, at C.idiz, for 2 per cent. Still the trade was clogged 
and fettered with much useless expense and unnecessary delay, and sub- 
jected to an ai’bitrary license, granted or withheld, or burdened with restric- 
tions, just as it suited the whim or interest of the minister. T.he8c*regis- 


' The article of tea, which is imported from Paraguay, is not the China tea, but is 
infused in the same manner, and is in as general use there as tlmt ^ 

Britain. In such universal request is this refreshment among *** 

said the mines coul^ not be worked without it. Its peculiar m^v 

ill this country; hut as the intercourse increa^s, it 

if it is found equally acceptable to the general taste here as in South America, prove a 
rival to the Cliiiia tea. * 


VI. 
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ter-.l.ips -continued to be emplojfcd till 1778. whe*n the eystem of compa- 
Stiee free tra<te wae counneoceA _ The -suit »f tine sy^cm w« lug dy 


« new>tpulsf the rfue of the 
imports increased, and the produce of the mines nearly doubled, lioin 
1714 to 1739, the whble export! of fern to^Eufqpe, by the galleons, 
averaged 2,125,000 dollars, or £478,125 sterling. 

by the re^steMhips, from 1748 to 1778, was 4,260,479 dollam, or 
£968 607 Is, 6d. From 1785 to 1794, since the establishment J— ® 
trade, *6,686,884 dollara, or £1,504,546 17 j. 6d. From 1785 to 1789, 
the whole exports from Cadiz to X>ima^ including^ Spanish and loieig^n 
produce, amounted in value, with the addition , of 22 per cent, duty, to 
32,397,453.3^1 dollars, or £7,289,426 9^. sterling, averaging 6,476,496^ 
dollars, or £l*, 456, 885 5^. sterling. The value qf the above exports at 
Lima, including 22 per cent, io bdn^the official value to tlie market price 
at CadL, was 4^,099,3 13.6| dollars, or £9,465,594 19^. sterling, being 
9,701,860 flollars, or £2,182,918 10^. sterling more than the price at 
Cadiz. The quantity of gold and silver in coin and bullion, exported from 
Lima, from 1785 to 1789, was 27,86l,700.3| dollars, and the other pro- 
ducts 3,624,656.7 dollars: total, 31,486,357.3| dollars, or £7,084,429 
17^. 9|d., or 6,297,271.2.6 dollars, or £1,416,885 16.9. 6d. sterling annu- 
ally. Of these exports, the precious metals averaged 5,572,340 dollars, 
or £1,253,768 10^. sterling annually. The value of these Alports at 
Cadiz, was 35,979,399.6g dollai-s, or 4,493,042 dollars more than at 
Lima ; so that the balance of exports and imports during these five years, 
was 5,208,818 dollars, or £1,171,983 10#. against Peru. 

The official accounts of the Peruvian commerce for 1825 valued the 


total importations of that year at 15,541,750 francs. Owing to the 
diversity of the climates in the Vice-royalty of Peru, all kinds of European 
manufactured goods find a ready sale ; those from England are mostly 
preferred to any other ; indeed many can only be procured from that coun- 
try ; and the supplying of those by Great Britain to a population of a 
million and a half of people, must be considered a means of extending her 
commerce, and the decided preference given to them must be highly flattering 
as well as beneficial to the British nation. ‘‘ On entering a house in Lima, or 
in any other part of Peru that I visited,” says Stevenson, almost every 
object reminded me of England ; the windows were glazed with English 
glass — the brass furniture and ornaments on the commodes, tables, &c. 
were English — the chintz or dimity hangings, the linen and cotton dresses 
of the females, and the cloth coats, cloaks, &c. of the men, were all Eng- 
lish ; — ^the tables were covered either with plate or English earthenware, 
and English glass, knives, forks, &c.; and even the kitchen utensils, if of 
iron, were English; in fine, ^ith very few exceptions, all was either of 
English or South American manufacture. Coarse cottons, nankeens, and 
a few other articles were supplied by the Philippine company. Spain sent 
Bonae iron, broad cloth, Barcelona prints, linen, writing paper, silks, and 
ordinary earthenwate. From the Italians they had silks and velvets ; from 
the ]&'ench, linens, lace, silks, and broad cloth ; from Germany, linens 
(platillos), common cutlery, and glass, every thing else either English or 
home manufacture. I do not hesitate to assert, .that goods of a superior 
quality always meet with early purchasers, because those who can afiford 
to buy foreign goods always inquire for the best; and the more modern 
and fashionable the goods are, the better and the quicker is the sale. Thick 
broad cloths, in imitation of the Spanish San Fernando cloth, are best for 
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llie interior ; and the thin cloth, in jmit^ion of the French sedan cloth, is 
most suitable for Lima, fThe Manchest^ broad flannels, lither twilled or 
plain, with a long nap, dark and light bwe, crimson and pink, bright green, 
pale yellow, browi^ \Vhite^ and any shades or half polours, are very saleable 
commodities, eithei*^n the coast or in the interior. Kerseymeres, cords, 
and velveteens ; Irish linens and common lawns cut into pieces of eight 
yards each, in imitation of the French bretagnes and estopillas f coarse 
linen in pieces of about thirty yards, imitating the German platillas ; *and 
fine Scotch cambncs, as well as table linen, sheeting, &c., meet a great 
demand. All kinds of cotton goodfi, particularly stockings, muslins, and 
►^fashionable prints of delicate colours ; also dai;k blue prims trith small 
white sprigS; &c., which are used for mourning by every class, are in com- 
mon use among the pom* ; besides dimities, jeans, and white quilts (Mar- 
seilles), which are all very saleable aicicldl^. Silks, damask (crimson), 
ribbons, particularly narrow, and good velvets (black.), are in great demand. 
Glass and earthenware, all kinds of hardware and cutlery (fe\f forks), 
mechanics’ tools, large hammers and wedges for, the miners, spades, sho- 
vels, pick-axes, See. ; quicksilver, in the mining districts, also iron and 
steel, are saleable articles. Trinkets are not in much estimation, because 
the inhabitants seldom wear any that ai*e not of gold and precious gems. 
Hats are^well made in Lima, and the materials are of the best quality. 
Shoes and boots are another manufacture in which the natives excel, and 
their materials are tolerably good. The cordovans from Lambayeque are 
excellent. Drugs are extremely dear, for even those produced in different 
parts of the Spanish colonies are generally first sent to Europe, and thence 
back again, except, in Lima, the chinchona bark, sarsaparilla, copaiva bal- 
sam, guiacum, and some others, the produce of Peru.” 

The population of Peru is spread over a territory of vast extent ; and 
there is here, as in other parts of South America, a total want of roads, 
canals, or bridges, to facilitate the transport of goods between distant parts. 
One great object of the independent government, will of course be to re- 
move these insuperable obstacles to its prosperity, — to excite the industry 
of the people, — to stir them up to an anxiety for their own improvement. 
If the internal communications of the country were improved, a free market 
would be opened for its rude produce, and the great obstructions which at 
present exist to the prosperity of its agriculture, its mines, and its other 
branches of industry, would be remove<!. 


CHAP. VII.— CHIEF CITIES. 

x^iMA, the capital of Peru, is situated in the valley of Rimac, in S. lat. 
12 ' 2', and W. long. 75® 52'. It was founded by PizaiTO, in 1534, and 
denominated by him Los Reyes, or ‘ the City of Kings.’ Its situation is 
pleasant, and its temperature cool, considering the latitude. The river 
which crosses the city is very pure and transparent, watering the whole 
valley, and forming streams as it passes through the city, which run to most 
of the houses and water their gardens. Lima is four miles long b*y two 
broad, and is surrounded by brick walls with ramparts and bastions. The 
streets are handsome and straight, but the houses are generally only one 
story high, on account of the frequent earthquakes to which they are ex- 
posed. Like all the pther Spanish cities, Lima has a great squai’e in the 
centre, where all the principal streets terminate. The houses are built 
chiefly of wood, and some of sun-dried bricks ; the roofs are composed of 
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reeds or tanvass mats, which in ¥ country where it never rams, and where 
earthquakes at« frequent, are piiferab'le to tilw or slates. In the great 
square stand the viceregal and l^chiepiscopal paliices, the cathedral, tlie 
univereity, the treasury, the arsendl, and the town bfil I rees are planted 
all round the houses, to keep off the nys of tSe sun. The churches and 
convents are extremely rich, and many images of the s&ints are of massy 
gold, decorated with jewels. The city contains 8 churches ; the streets 
ar^355 in number; and the houses 3,94#1. The population of Lima was 
estimated in 18j0, at 87,000, of this number above 20,000 were whites, 
the remainder Negroes, Indians, and Creoles. The rich ecclesiastics, pro* 
prietors of entailed estatej, military and civil officers, physicians, advocates, 
attornies, and artists, amount to nearly 19,000 of the population, the othefs 
being slaves or domestics. There are no manufactures of any kind ; and 
the men, as usual in most cities o^ Spanish America, are inclined to sloth 
and indolence. Xmusements are rare, and literature neglected. Cock- 
6ghting«i9 a Ifavourite 'amusement of the inhabitants on Sundays, and bull 
figlits are frequent. 

This city labours under one great disadvantage, sufficient to outweigh 
the delightfulness of the vicinity and the salubiity of the climate, namely, 
its exposure to frequent earthquakes. The first material shock was in 
1582, but not so dreadful as those which followed since. A tremendous 
visitation of this kind took place in 1586, which is still annually comme- 
morated. Those which followed were in 1609, 1630, 1654*, 1678, 1687, 
and six shocks between that period and 1746. The two greatest earth- 
quakes were those of 1687 and 1746. The former began at four in the 
morning, and destroyed many of the houses; but when the inhabitants 
began to think that all further danger was over, about six, it returned with 
redoubled fury, and completely destroyed every house the former shock 
had left. During this convulsion the sea retired from the shores till it 
was out of sight, and then retunied with vast billows, flowing far inland 
beyond its ordinary limits, and drowning many of the inhabitants. This 
shock was felt 150 leagues out at sea, by Wafer, so violently, that he at 
first imagined the ship to have struck on a rock. In 1746, the shocks 
commenced at half-past ten in the evening of the 28th of October, and 
were so violent, that in less than three minutes, by far the greater part of 
the city was in ruins. Its effects were felt in many towns along the coast ; 
and at Callao, the sea-port of Lima, 6 miles distant, the fort was entirely 
demolished ; but the mischief caused by the concussions of the eai th, was 
not equal to that produced by the alternate recess and swell of the ocean. 
These followed each other repeatedly, each swell advancing farther into 
the country than that which preceded. The highest walls and buildings 
were overwhelmed by the wajes. The inhabitants of the coast were a\\ 
drowned. Of 23 ships then in the harbour of Callao, 19 were sunk ; and 
the other four, one of them a frigate, were earned to a considerable distance 
inland. After the earth juake bad ceased, 1,300 dead bodies were found, 
and many more died afterward, in consequence of hurts they had got. The 
iMt calamity of this kind with which Lima has been visited, occurred on 
the 20th of March, 1828, and although only of thirty or forty seconds 
durauon, was of such prodigious violence as to prostrate many buildings, 
md injure all, including the stupendous churches, their massive walls of 
from SIX to nine feet thick being literally rent from top to bottom. The 
amount of injury in the city was estimated, by an official sutTey, at six 
mUlious of dollars. About thirty persons perished. The great shock was 
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followetl by 6 or 6 slight tremblings, in aSTmany days. At Callao'the shock 
was felt after the dust wassseen to rise froib Lima, so that it ♦'ould seemT that 
it proceeded from the mountains to the e^a. Those persons who were on 
board vessels in th^ hi|rbour described tlie sensation to be the same as when 
a ship thumps violently against the bottom, and tlie noise like that pro- 
duced by ‘ twenty chain cables iiinning through the hawser holes.’ The 
water was very turbid, and for a considerable time afterwards large air- 
bubbles came up in every direction. • 

The other chief towns in Lower Peru, which are situated on the sea- 
coast, or on banks of rivers, are-— , 

Piura, with 7,000 inhabitants, 480 miles to N. of Lima. • 

SechurOf which contains 200 houses, and is in lat. 5° 32', *S. 

Paita, a small place*on the coast. 

Sana^ 80 miles N. of Tnixillo. * t • 

Si Pedro and Morrope, both inconsiderable. ^ 

Lamhayeque^ on the high road to Lima, in 6^ 40' S. lat., and ccRdaining 
8,000 inhabitants. 

TruxiUOi on the coast, 480 miles S. of Quito, 268 miles N.N.W. of 
Lima, and containing 5,800 inhabitants. Truxillo has been repeatedly 
subjected to the same disasters as Lima and Arequipa, the last having 
happened^m 1739. The population of the district is estimated at 12,000. 
The bishop has a revenue of 25,000 dollars, or £5,625 sterling annually. 

Giiaray on the coast of the Pacific ocean, lat. 1 1" 3', S., containing 200 
houses. 

Cliatwai/y in IP 33' S. lat., 36 miles from Lima, containing 300 Iiouses. 

Canele, 18 miles S. of Lima. 

/tYi, or Valverdcy containing 6,000 inhabitants, and trading in glass, 
wine, and brandy, 140 miles E.S.E. of Lima. 

Pisco, formerly situated on the Pacific ocean, but having been destroyed 
by an earthquake, it is now rebuilt a mile farther inland! It contains 300 
families. 

Nasca has a fine harbour, 190 miles S.E. of Lima. 

ArequipaJ^ This maritime city has been six times destroyed, and as 
often lubuilt, and yet still it was said to contain 40,000 inhabitants previ- 
ous to the late revolution. The cause of all its misfortunes is the vicinity 
and eruptions of that vast nevado, the Omati, a central peak of a gi'oup 
of ii'evados. In 1600 it discharged lava and ashes with so loud a noise as to 
be beard all the way N. to Lima, 36i) , miles distant, and spoiled all the 
fiv'its of Peru. It lies in the valley of Quilca, 20 leagues from the mouth 
of the stream that watera it to the N.E. Though Chuquibamba be the 
capital of the district called Condesuyos de Arequipa, yet this latter has 
been a place of greater importance, from it% excellent harbour and naviga- 
ble stream, by means of which all kinds of merchandise can be easily 
brought up the river to tie city, and caiTied overland by mules to the 
interior. ^ . 

Arica, one of the northernmost towns in Peru, is situated in a beautiful 
valley in the Pacific ocean, in lat. 18® 26', S. • 

Upper Peru.] In Upper Peru among the mountains, we have the dis- 
trict of Caxamarca, to the eastward of Truxillo, lying between two parallel 
ridges of the Andes, namely, the lower one, near the coast, and the higher 
which is the main chain of the Andes, about 300 miles from the Pacific 
ocean. It is celebrated for its silver-mines, some of which are about 2,300 
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feet higher than the city of Quito. The population of the district is esti- 
mated at 46,otlO ; and that of tbe city at 12,000 souls. 

Chachapoyas is another distri^on the eastewi slope of the Andes, bor- 
dering on Quito, whicK embraces an immense gxteilt gf country in a warm 
climate. East of this is a low, warm, and moist country, covered with 
forests, and mostly uninhabited. Gold is found on the banks of its rivers. 

E.N.E. of Lima 103 miles, in lat. 11“ 35', S., is the city of Tarma, 
containing 5,600 inhabitants. 

Guamalles is* 150 miles E. of Traxillo ; there are here manufactures of 
serges, baizes, and other stuffs ; also % silver-mine. 

Guailds is^ about 150 miles from Lima. ^ 

Qaxatamho is 105 miles W. of Lima. The Indians manufacture baize 
and work eilver-mines. * 

Conch icos, 120 miles N.E! from Lima, is also a manufacturing place, 
and its district contains numerous silver-mines. 

Hudhcavelicay about 120 miles N.E. from Lima, is chiefly noted for the 
productive mines of quicksilver in its neighbourhood. It is 12,308 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is liable to storms of snow and hail. It 
was formerly one of the richest cities in South America, but now only 
contains 5,000 inhabitants. 

S.E. of Lima 188 miles is Guamangay containing 26,000 inhabitants, 
situated on a beautiful river. Its district contains 60 mines of gold, 1 02 
of silver, and one of quicksilver. 

North of Guamanga 20 miles is Gua/Ua, max which were formerly very 
rich mines, now abandoned. 

S.E. of Guamanga is the district of Vilcas Guamaiiy whence great quan- 
tities of woollens and manufactures are sent to Cusco. — There ai’e several 
other districts in this neighbourhood situated amid the heights of the 
Andes, and abounding in mines of gold and silver. 

Cusco*’] If Lima be considered as the maritime metropolis, Cusco still 
deserves the honour of being accounted the inland capital. Proudly situ- 
ated amidst the surrounding Andes, and justly boasting of its origin from 
the first of the Incas, Cusco yet retains the .majesty of an imperial city. 
Its situation is unequal, on the skirts of various mountains, watered by the 
little river Guatanay, a tributary of the Apurimac. The population is 
more than 20,000 souls. The cathedral is large, rich, and handsome, 
superior to that of Lima, being formerly a hall of the Inca’s palace, 450 
feet long, by 150 feet broad. A nunnery now stands, where formerly 
lived the virgins of the sun. In the college of St Bernard, are taught 
philosophy, grammar, and theology. Having already mentioned its anti- 
quities, they shall not be repeated. In size, Cusco is nearly equal to Lima, 
having a plain on the south and east, and mountains on the north-west. 
The municipality obtained great privileges from the emperor Charles V. 
Ihe bouses are mostly built of stone, and covered with very Ted tiles ; the 
apartments are weV distributed, and the doors richly gilded ; while the 
furniture corresponds with the magnificence of the exterior. 
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The republic of Bolivia, or High Peru, •was erected intb an independent 
state by a declaration of the citizens, of the 5th August, 1825; ancl named 
in honour of the gieat South American liberator, Bolivar, llie district 
formerly belonged to Peru; but was detached from that country in 1778, 
and annexed to the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. The mother-country 
made a desperate effort to preserve her sovereignty of this part of her 
American possessions ; but the revolutionists, aided by a Colombian force 
under Bolivar, finally triumphed in the contest. 

Extent and Boundaries . Bolivia lies between the southern parallels 
of 1 1® 5T 46" and 25® 30'. It is bounded on the N. and W. by Peru, the 
line of demarcation between the two states being traced in part by tlie 
Mamore and Exaltation rivers, the lakes of Roguaguado and Titicaca, and 
the cordillera of the Andes ; on the S.W. by the Pacific ; on the S. by 
Chili, from which it is separated by the Salado, and by Buenos Ayres ; and 
on the E. and N.E. by Brazil, from which it is partly divided by the river 
Guapore. Its length from N.N.E. to S.S.W. is about 1,140 miles ; and 
from the confluence of the Mamore and Guapore, to the embochure of 
the Salado, 930 miles. 

Mountains,'] According to Mr Pentland’s survey of the Andes of Bolivia, 
it appears that the great chain of the Peruvian Andes divides itself between 
the 14th and 20th degree of S. latitude into two longitudinal branches, which 
are separated from each other by a great valley, or rather plateau, whose sur- 
face is elevated 2,033 toises, or 13,032 feet above the level of the sea, and 
whofi^' northern extremity comprises the lake of Titicaca. The western 
chain separates the bed of that lake and :he valley of Desaguadero from 
thef coast of the South sea, aud presents a great number of active volca- 
noes. Its geognostic constitution is essentially volcanic, whilst the eastern 
chain is entirely formed of secondary and transition mountains of mica 
slate, syenite, porphyry, red sandstone, red niarle containing rock-salt, of 
gypsum, and small formations of oolitic limestone. 

Eastern chain.'] This chain separates the plateau mentioned above 
from the immense plain of Chiquitos and the Moxos, and the courses of 
the Rio Beni, the Madeira, and the Pilcomayo, from those which flowdnto 
the river Desaguadero and the lake of Titicaca. From the 14th to the 
17th degree of latitude, the chain attains uninterruptedly the inferior limits 
of eternal snow. Many of its peaks surpass 20,000 feet in height, and 
it contains the most elevated summits of the Andes which have yet been 
measured. Those of Sorata and Ilimani, covered with ever-during snow, 
surpass all the gigantic peaks of Colombia, of Chimborazo, Cayambe, 
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Antisana/and Cotopaxi. Tlie Si^l'ata is in the nofthern part of tli,e east- 
ern ebain, in tlfe centre of that part of 'its crest ^^hich 
fitant snow, and rises from the centre of a group of Nevados, in lo 30 
S. lat. It belongs to the BolivianX province of La ]^az, and lies to the L. 
of the village of Sorata; the most remarkable pfece of nhe district of La- 
recaia. Its elevation was determined trigonometrically from the borders 
of thejake of Titicaca, 12,760 feet in height, and from other deterraina- 
tions made, at a less distance, of that portion of the mountain which rises 
above the line' of pei*petual snow. Its height was thus found to be 25,400 

feet. . . 

Ilimank'} This majestic summit, ofily second to that of Sorata, is situ- 
ated, like the former, in* the Bolivian province of La Paz, 20 leagues' 
E.S.E. of the town of that name (16“ 29' 30" S. laj;. and 68° 32' W. long.) 
Like ChimborazOp in the Andes Quito, it is the most southern snowy 
summit jf the eastern branch oi the Andes to which it belongs. By 
astronOniicar observation, it is fixed between 16® 35' and 16 39' S. lat., 
and between 67° and 68® W. long. It has 4 peaks on its summit airanged 
pretty nearly from N. to IS., or in that of the entire chain. Mr Pentlaiid 
only succeeded in measuring the most northerly of these peaks, and found 
its elevation to be 24,000 feet above the level of the sea, or 12,000 feet 
above that of La Paz. But one of its more southern peaks appeared 
more elevated by 250 feet, judging from the place where he stood. The 
bad weather prevented him from ascertaining the actual difference of 
height 

The determination of the height of Iliraani was made trigonometrically 
from the borders of a small lake at its base, and which was found barome- 
trically to be 15,951 feet above the level of the sea. The length of the 
lake was in the first place trigonometrically determined by a good theodolite, 
and the angle of the mountain was then taken at the two extremities of th(% 
lake with one of Troughton’s sextants and an artificial horizon. The 
operation was easy of execution, and the angles of elevation measured at 
the extremities of the base comprehended more than 22® : l-25th of the 
arc measured was allowed for refraction. The highest point to which Mr 
Pentland himself ascended was 19,000 feet. A greater height he could 
not reach, not so much on account of the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
as for the number of rents which occur in the glaciers which must be 
crossed, for glaciers occur in this p-irt of the Andes. A violent storm 
came on, which threw clouds of snow in hii: face, so that he was compelled 
to relinquish all hopes of carrying his barometer to the summit. The dis- 
tance of Ilimani from the nearest part of the coast is 5^ 30', or 330 geo- 
graphical miles ; so that it cannot, like Chimborazo, be seen by navigators, 
the westeiu range also intervening to conceal it from sight. Its geognostic 
construction is composed of secondary rocks, of transition slate, and mica 
slate, like the Alps of the Tarentaise and Maurienne in Savoy. Sir Edmund 
Temple has given a picturesque description of Ilimani, in his journey from 
the ruined village of Calamaca, on the road from Sicasica to La Paz. “ By 
being* on my journey,” says he, « a full hour before day-break, I had an 
opportunity of beholding at sun-rise a scene of magnificence scarcely lo 
be surpassed in the world, Its imposing effects upon my mind, when day 
first developed the object to my view, it is utterly impossible for me to ' 
describe ; but the scene was this : — High in the blue crystal vault, and im- 
mediately before me, as I rode thoughtlessly along, I perceived a brilliant 
streak, resembling burnished gold, dazzling to look at, and wonderfully 
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contrasted with the shades of night which still lingered upon^the world 
beneath ; for to us the sua had not yet r^sen, though the sambre protiles of 
the cordilleras might be distinctly traced through the departing gloom. Im- 
perceptibly the golden effulgence, blended with a field of white, glistening in 
vestal purity, and ej:pandfhg downwards, gradually assumed the appearance 
of a pyramid of silver of immeasurable base. I stopped in mute amazement, 
doubtful of what I beheld. Day gently broke, and the tops o{^ distant 
mountains glittered in the early beams ; the sun then rose, or rather rush- 
ed, upon the silent world in a full blazing flood of morning splendour ; and 
at the same moment the stupendous llimani, the giant of the Andes, in 
all the pomp of mountain majesty* burst upon jny view. My-first feeling 
was a sense of delight, with an expansion of soul producing positive rap- 
ture. Never before did I feel myself endowed with equal enjergy, or ex- 
perience such an elevation of sentiYhery;. Never did I feel myself less, so 
quickly did that sentiment subside into devout rapture. Admiration, re- 
verence, and awe, with a consciousness of human inferiority, <Were the 
mingled feelings of my heart in contemplating this terrestrial manifestation 
of the glory of God. Here — I exclaimed with fervour and delight — here 
do 1 behold the sublime and beautiful, spontaneously produced in the great 
page of nature by the omnipotence and providence of nature’s God. Un- 
prepared T-s I was at the time» besides being full 30 miles distant, it was 
altogether unexpected ; and the glare of magnificence in which it so sud- 
denly stood, and to appearance so closely, absolutely surpassing imagination 
itself, occasioned, in a strong degree, those sensations which a scene so 
truly imposing, in the midst of solitary grandeur, was well calculated to 
inspire.” They who have witnessed and enjoyed wild and magnificent 
scenery such as this, must have also felt the transport it occasions ; they 
will admit that a superior order of sentiment accompanies the contempla- 
tion of such wondrous works, and that, in the words of M. de Plumboldt, 
it elevates the souls of those who delight themselves in*the calm of solitary 
contemplation. 

Between the parallel of the llimani and that 2F of S. lat., the east- 
ern cordilleras do not present a single summit which enters the limits of 
perpetual snow, though several rise to 16,000 feet, and even higher, as the 
Cerro de Potosi, which belongs to it, has an altitude of 16,080 feet. At 
21° 15' is the Nevado de Chosolque, 12 leagues N.W. of Tupisa, the 
southern frontier of the Bolivian republic. But S. of this Mr Pentland 
met with several peaks covered with eternal snow. Between the 13th and 
i7th degrees of S. lat.. Mi Pentland says that the inferior line of perpe- 
tual snow is seldom less than 17,000 feet on the flanks of the eastern chain 
of the Andes, or 1,253 feet higher than in the presidency of Quito — a 
result, as Humboldt remarks, probably owing, as in Central Asia, to the 
radiation of caloric arising from the great upland of Titicaca. The snow- 
clad mountains to the N. of Cochabamba, 17° 23' S., do not precisely 
belong to the eastei-n chain of the Andes, but to a transverse chain which 
detaches itself from it, and prolongs itself to the E. across the fertile pro- 
vince of Cochabamba, lowering more and more till it terminates 'in the 
immense plains of Chiquitos. The Indian race of Yuracaraes inhabit its 
lower parts, and the natives call it the cordillera of Cochabamba ; and it 
separates the valley of Gupai el Grande from the beds of the Rio Beni 
and the Mamore. 

jRivers,'^ The S.W. extremity of Bolivia, between the Andes and the 
Pacific, is watered only by small rivers, amongst which is the Loa^ whicli 

VI. s 
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has a courst^ of about 65 miles fi’oni N.E. to S.W. The Desaguadero^ 
the principal tnlfutary of the lakejof Titicaca, rises in Bolivia. The coun- 
try to the E. of the Andes sends dts waters to the Atlantic. A branch 
which runs off from the cordillera, a little to the N. of Potosi, towards the 
S.E., and then towards tGe N., and enters Brazil under the name of the 
Agiictpehy, separates the basin of the Amazon on the N. from that of the 
Plata oik the S. To the former belong the Mamore and its tributaries, 
the Shapare, the Tiamuchy, the Yacuma, the Guapey, and the Guapore; 
to the second beio/ig the PilcowiayOy the San Juan^ the Paspaya, and ths 
Cachimayo, , 

Lake of*Titicaca^ Tl^s lake $o famous in Penivian story, may be 
denominated an Alpine, or rather an Andine lake, being situated in the 
high upland, tract that lies between the two ranges af the Andes, and ele- 
vated several thou^nd feet abcR^e the ievel of the sea. It lies in the N.W. 
part of the province of .Los Charcas, now b >longing to Bolivia, between 
15® 35' aAd 17® 30' S. lat. and 68® and 72® W. long. Its form is very 
irregular. Its greatest length from N.W. to S.E. is 150 geographical 
miles, while its general breadth is hardly one-third of the above space. It 
has a great many bays, or recesses, connected with the main body of the 
lake by naiTOw necks, and containing from four to six fithoms water, and 
from 70 to 80 fathoms in the middle. It is navigated by the largest ships, 
but is subject to storms and tremendous gusts of wind, descending in hur- 
ricanes from the lofty mountains amongst which it is "^iubosomed. The 
first ship built upon it by the Spaniards, was immediately driven on ‘^hore 
by a violent gale ; this was considered ominous by the superstitious 
Spaniards, that many years elapsed before they ventured to build anothei. 
Ten or twelve large rivers fall into it, beside^ a multitude of snudler 
streams. It has no visible outlet Its wmer, though neither bitten 'mr 
brackish, is turbid, and has a disagreeable taste; it is, how(‘v , druriK 
cattle, and even by the Indians. It abounds in fish and water- tow. , and 
its banks are covered with flags and rushes, useful for many purposes of 
domestic manufacture, and which are even employed in constructing 
bridges and canoes. The shores of the lake are populous, being tbickly 
planted with villages. Helms, who journeyed from Buenos Ayres to 
Lima, declares that he had nowhere met with so picturesque a country as 
that skirting this lake. The scene was diversified w:tb an alternation of 
hills and dales, intermixed with the richest of meadows, on which numer- 
ous herds of cattle, mules, horses, sheep, &c. were feeding. There are 
several islands in the lake ; in the largest of which, the Incas formerly hall 
a magnificent temple, dedicated to the sun, and enriched with the annual 
offerings of the Peruvians : this immense accumulation of wealth was 
thrown into the lake at the approach of the Spaniards, as also the great 
chain of gold made by the command of the Inca Huayna Capac, at the 
birth of his son, which was 233 yards round, and surrounded 6000 men, 
who had danced within it. Frequent attempts have been made by the 
Spaniarjls to fish up these treasures, but without success. There ai*e many 
fioating-villages of Indians in this lake upon balzas, in which they pass 
from place to place, as occasion requires. It is held in great veneration 
by the Peruvians, ^ the first abode of Manco Capac and his sister Cello, 
the first of their liiie of sovereigns of reputed divine descent. This lake is 
also denominated the lake of ChucuitOy from a district of that name to the 
west of its shores. 

Climate.'] The diversity of climate in this country is very great, owing 
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to tlie* inequality of the surface. The temperature of the western mouii- 
tains and campos is very dow ; epidemic^ fevers are comiilon in the north- 
ern districts. m 

Soil and Productions,'] The centrm portion of this country possesses 
the greatest agricultural ^pabilities ; its soil and productions are similar 
to those of Peru. 

Mine of Potosi^ The famous mine of Potosi now helonge^to this 
state. The mountain in which it is situated is called Halim PotocSi^ or 
* Father mountain.’ This mountain is of a conical shapq, 20 British miles 
in circumference, and 4,475 feet in height above the surrounding country. 
The mountain of Potcsi principally consists of ^ yellow and vtry firm ar- 
gillaceous schist, full of veins of ferruginous quartz, in wFich silver ore, 
and sometimes brittle vitreous ore^are found interspersed. is also 

a grayish brown ore, in which appears «ome small grainy and thin hraiiches 
or veins of silver running along the layer of stone. , This lat|{;er ore is very 
rich, yielding from 18 to 20 marks per caxon of 5000 lbs. wei^it. This 
surprising mine was discovered in 1545, by a, Peruvian named Hualpu, 
who, ill pursuing some goals among the rocks, in his ascent, grasped a hush, 
whose roots giving way, disclosed to his view an immense vein of silver, 
which since .his time, has been denominated La Pica^ or ‘ the Rich.’ For 
some tii^jn Hualpu concealed the discovery from all his friends, and only 
resorted to this treasure, to supply his occasional wants. The obvious 
cliange in hi- tortunf however, had excited the suspicions of one of his 
Indian friends, who with difficulty wrung from him the valuable secret ; 
but \^iio soon ^fter, ujion some quarrel with Hualpu, revealed it to his 
master, a Spaniard. !No sooner was it made known, than the mine was 
opened ; and it was formally registered on the 21st of April, 1545. Since 
thac .OIK', it has been constantly wrough;. The mountain is now almost 
entiit excj vated. and h: perforated with more than 300 pits, few of which, 
hovvevci, are more than 70 yards deep. It is now opened at the base, and 
vaults dun: horizontahy penetrate its interior^ and meet the veins of silver. 
In tliese s, called by the miners sacaboiias — and which are about six 
feet Iilidi, and eight feet broad — the air is cold and unwholesome ; and 
there the Indians, tr the number of 2000, work alternately day and night, 
for the small w .go of 2s. daily, deprived of the light and heat of the sun, 
and entirely naked, to prevent them from embezzling any of the ore. On 
the !irst discovery ('f the mine of Poiosi, the metal was much purer than 
at present, being now greatly reduced, and even inferior to many of the 
oilicr mines. It is the abundance of the ore alone, which renders it worth 
working. According to Acosta, the Jesuit, the average wealth of the ore 
in 1574, in the crude state, was from eight to nine marks perewt., and the 
minerals which yielded 50 marks per cwt. were considered as extremely 
rich. Since the commencement of the 18th centuiy, however, they reckon 
only from three to four marks per caxon of 5000 lbs. weight, or Afe to tuq- 
per cwt. It hence appears, that the mean riches of the minerals have di- 
minished in the proportion of 170 to 1 ; while, what is most su^rising, 
the quantity of silver extracted from the mines of Potosi, have diminished 
only in the ratio of 4 to 1, as is seen from the calculations of Humboldt. 

What quantity of silver has been extracted from the bowels of Potosi, 
since its first commencement, in 1545, down to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, it is impossible precisely to determine, and hence various 
estimates have been given by various authors of acknowledged celebrity* 
From 1545 to 1556, there are no records of the royal duties, and no other 
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informatiofl can be obtained resecting their produce in this incipient 
periofl, but froft the meagre, ac(;pdenta), imperfect, and contradictory ac- 
counts of early or contemporaneo|i8 writers. Where the necessary infor- 
mation is wanting, exaggerations are generally sure to be made* Ulloa, 
who proceeds upon the authority of Sandoval, a writer*inthe 17th century, 
who pretended to give an account of the mineral produce of Potosi from 
1545 to 1634, from the fifth paid into the royal treasury, estimates the 
silver produced (on his authority) from 1545 to 1556, at 613,000,000 
dollars, or £137,325,000 sterling, or an annual aveinge of 55,727,272 
dollars, or £12,538,635, 16^. 9d, steijing, making a mass of silver equal 
to 72,116,000 marks, or 47,330,810 lbs. troy, of 12 ounces; a sum this, 
nearly exceeding by one half the whole annual registered produce of gold 
and silver ia all Spanish America. It is this prodigious exaggeration of 
the first period Uy Sandoval,* wliich %as misled not only Ulloa, but the 
Abbe llaynak ^^nd our jcountryman Robertson, the celebrated historian of 
South Abnerica, who actually estimated the gold and silver received from 
Spanish America, up to J775, at the enormous sum of £2,000,000,000 
sterling. Hut the laborious Humboldt gives a very different statement, 
founded upon good authority, as he was enabled to procure from official 
papers, an account of tiie value of the royal duties paid into the provincial 

tl'e mint between,tlie year 

»). ^ f’ “ Proportion of these datiL to 

fiom the mines during this period, with the exception of what was Se 
n f contraband traders, can be easily asLrtaincd from fee a^ 
-Accoiding to the calculations of Humboldt, deduced from the 
. cattered and incidental information derived from Cieca, Alonvo Rai l a 
and Acosta, who lived towards the middle and laMei ^T’ofth "ffitb ’ 
tury, the estimate of the silver extracted from IM^to S I T 

1 5,000,000 marks, or 1 27,500,000 dollars, w £28 6^87 500 

the piastre or dollar at 6d Ha ao valuing 

isno%ertaintyin tL co~^ 

hypothetical Lsoning tlTd rect m^^^^^^ Th " i «« 

divided into fivo perifils naiy. C isj to SV 

from 1579 to 1736, from 1736 to ITSO a V? ^ fin. "* *“ 

1543 to 1st Janua.;, 1536 the 
at 15,000,000 marl, or 127,50^0 dolt or'SS 
^eraging aiiimally 1 1,590,909* dollare or ie 2 fin 7 j sterling, 

From the Ist of January, 155Fr tl^’^if V sterling, 

of one-fifth was paid on all the s’ilver firm « December, 1578, a duty 
duty amounted, daring the above nerie,! Potosi. This 

which, multiplied by five (rives a total ** ®>®01 >906 dollars; 

5,765.827 m^arks of Bilv;rf e„„ri piastres, or 

sterhug, averaging 2,130,8491 dollarsf or Ji^^geO 
ilualJy. Prom the 1st of Januarv l*i7Q ♦ Tu i ^ ®*®****ng> an- 

cMing a period of nearly 158 yi^g a dut^oni *"• 

afterwards the fifth, on t4 remainine 9W !Lf P® .««“*• w»s paid, and 

the produce. The amount “e Sulef ftv“‘“"? ““ 

Oonar, or 455,991 marks, 
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a total of i€137,353,110 18^. sterling. From the 20th qf July, 17^6, to 
the 1st of December, 1789, 11 per c«nt. of duty, and the half of the 
fifth, were paid ; and during this periqfd of 53 years, the duties amounted 
to 14,542,684 piastres. * This gives a total of 28, 129,374 dollars, or 
15,074,044 inarks*of silver, and an annual average produce of 281,758 
marks, or £543,944 8.9. sterling; making, in this period, a total of 
^28,829,109 sterling. From the Ist of January, 1790, to th^lgt of 
January, 1804, there is no account of the royal duties; but according to 
the records of the mint, the -produce amounted to 46,000,000 dollars, or 
£11,350,000 sterling, making an annual average of 3,285,7 10, dollars, or 
£739,284 15^. sterling. ^ • • 

The whole of the sums coB^ively, from 1545 to 1803, amount to 
961,097,739 dollars, or £216,2^0^90 10.9^ But to this sum*an addition 
of two sorts must be made, the one ffom the high ccftnparative value of 
the piastre, or dollar, in the latter end of the 16t& century, ^ind J,he other 
from the prodigious quantity of the precious metals not registered at the 
mint. From 1545 to 1600, the piastre was estimated at 13z} reals, instead 
of 8 reals, which since 1600 has been the value of the dollar or piastre. 
The piastre was consequently then valued at 7s, 7^d, of our money, sup- 
posing its present value at 4^, 6d, Therefore Ss, l^d, must be added to 
every piSstve coined from 1545 to the 1st of Janmiy, 1600 ; and as the 
quantity coined during that period, amounting to 320,000,000 piastres, or 
dollars, according to Humboldt^ estimate of the period from 1545 to 
1556 : and according to the relation which the duties bore to the sum 
annually coined from the 1st of January, 1556, to the 1st of January, 

1 600, the addition of 3s. 1^. on every piastre of that total, will amount 
to 220,000,000 dollars, or £49,500,000 sterling ; thus making the whole 
of the registered produce for the first 55 yeara amount to 560,000,000 
dollars, or nearly 10,000,000 dollars annually. This sum of 220,000,000 
dollars additional to the sum total mentioned above of 961,097,739 dol- 
lars, will make the total registered produce of Potosi, from 1545 to 1803, 
amount to 1,181,097,739 dollars, or £265,746,991 10^. sterling. We ai*e 
unable precisely to ascertain when the change of the value of the piastre 
took place, and therefore cannot precisely ascertain the quantity of silver 
which was produced at this period ; but it seems either to have been a 
little before or after the year 1600, Vs to the amount of the quantity of 
contraband, authors are not exactly agreud, some stating it at a third, others 
at fourth, and others again at a sixth of the whole produce. All, how- 
ever, are agreed that the quantity of unregistered silver during the first 
p 'riod was enormous ; as according to Herrera, Acosta, and Azara, more 
than a third was never registered. Allowing one-fourth of the whole sum 
of 1,181,097,739 dollai's, the result will be 295,274,435 dollars, or 
£66,436,749 sterling. ThiS added to the sum total of the registered 
produce from 1545 to 1803, will make the sum total of silver, registered 
and unregistered down to 1803, extracted from the Inountain of Potosi, 
amount to 1,476,372,174 dollai's, or £332,183,749 IH. S^d. sterling. 
The following table will show the produce, registered and unregistered, 
of the mines of Potosi, down to 1803 : 


From 1545 to 1556 

— 1556 to 1578 

— 1578 to 1736 

— 1736 to 1789 

— 1789 to 1803 


Marks. Dollam. 

15,000,000 127,600,000 

5,765,827 49,009A’>0 

71,818,6^ 610,458,8;15 

15,074,044 128,129,374 

5,411,764 46,000,000 


Pounda Sterling* 

28,687,600 
11,027,144 5s. 
137,353,237 17s. 6d. 
28,829,109 
10,350,000 • 
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Year*. 

Totnl in S68 ye^rs 
Allowance for the value of the 
piastre before 1600 
Add one-fourth of the above 
total registered produce!' for 
contraband - - - 

Tot'\tof registered and unre- 
gistered produce extracted 
from the mines of Potosi, 
from 154^ to 1803 - 


Marks. . 

113,070,321 

' a 

Dollan. 

961,097^739 

Pounds Sterlinli;. 

216,246,991 lOs. 

86,85^765 

220,000,000 

49,500,000 

84,738,110 

• 

295,274,435 

• 

• 67,436,749 

174,160,196 

l,476.r;72,174 

332,183,749 11s. 8id. 


The moot flourishing period of the*inincfe of Potosi, during the period 
from 1556 to *1789, was t^at from 1585 ^1606. For several successive 
years, the royal £fth amounted to l,50ff000 dollars, which supposes a 
produce of * 1,490,000, or 882,00(1 nfarks, according as we estimate the 
piastre at orl3 reals, equivalent to 12,665,000 or 7,497,000 dollars. 
After 1606,‘ the procfuce gi*adually diminished, especially since 1694. 
From 1606 to 1688, its annual produce was never below 330,000 marks, 
or 3,015,000 dollars. During the latter half of the 18th century, it ge- 
nerally supplied from 300,000 to 400,000 marks, an yearly produce this, 
too considerable to allow us to advance, with Robertson, that these mines 
are no longer worth working. They are not, indeed, the first in the known 
world, hut they may still be ranked immediately after those of Guanaxu- 
ato, in Mexico. That they do not yield so much as formerly, is not at all 
owing to their exhaustion, but to the ignorance of the Spanish miners, by 
whose unskilful management most of the pits are allowed to remain full of 
water. Steam engines, the powers of which ai*e so well understood in this 
country, are here wholly unknown. In the opinion of Helms, the mines 
of Potosi might easily be made, with moderate skill and management, to 
yield 20,000,000, or even 30,000,000 dollars annually. In addition to 
2,000 Indians employed as miners, there are 13,000 glamas, and 15,000 
mules, employed in carrying the ore from the mountain of Potosi to the 
amalgamation works. 

Commerce.'] The most important commerce of Bolivia consists in the 
export of grain to Peru ; but the roads are had, and communication is 
therefore gi-eatly impeded. The only port Bolivia possesses is the small 
harbour of Cohija on the Pacific. 

Population.] The population of this state is estimated at 1,300,000. 
Its military force consists of 12,000 men. The Indian tribes of Bolivia 
are generally of errant and warlike dispositions, particularly the Chiqtiilqf. 

The state religion of Bolivia is the Roman Catholic. It is divided into 
7 departments, viz. : 


Charcaa, Chiquitos, 

Cochabamba, Santa Crux de la Sierra, 

Moxos, La Paz, 

and Potosi. 

C/mquisaca.] this is the capital of the state of Bolivia, at least was 
so in 1827.. It is also called La Plata, and was formerly the capital of 
Los Cfaarcas, an extensive province comprehending all the S.E. of Peru. 
It lies in a valley watered by the Chachimayo, a head branch of the 
Pilcomayo, at 2 leagues’ distance from which stands the town. Though 
not the most populous, it is at least the neatest, most cheerful, and re- 
spectable place on the whole line of road from Buenos Ayres to Lima. 
Long.,W. 66" 46', and 19" 30' S. lat. 

Potosi City.] Next in importance to Chuquisaca, the capital of Boli- 
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via, is \he city of Potosi, and oncci .the most populous of gall the citjes of 
South America, and which* covered with its suburbs a vast extent of ground 
at the base of that celebrated mountain whence it takes its name, and 
which is half an hqur’s w%lk from the square of the city. These suburbs 
are now in ruins, and the entire population is now reduced to 12,000. yit 
stands in a cold, bleak, barren, very mountainous district of the ea^fern 
chain of the Andes, enclosed by the province of Porco, and in a gl^.wa- 
tered by a rivulet, one of the sources of the Paspaya, a branch of the 
Pilcomayo. The country ar^^d is the most barren in nature, neither tree, 
nor shrub, nor plant appeariiiwor many miles around ; and it is;not till the 
distance of five leagues has lUen traversed tJfat patches of cultivation 
begin to appear on the road to Muqufsaca, — yet what has not the attract- 
ing influence of a mountain of sJSer, — of itself a mountain iTicapable of 
producing a single blade of grass, — creafed ! The barrcftness of the soil is 
balanced by the abundance of its metallic produce % and plenty qf. provi- 
sions of all kinds, whether animal or vegetable, are brought from a distance 
on mules and asses to supply the wants of its population. Beef, mutton, 
and pork, are all to be had in the market, with abundance of fruits and 
vegetables, some of which would be esteemed in Covent Garden, and 
others such as Covent Garden can never boast of. Many varieties of po- 
tatoes ar» brought to market. This plant, to which, as Temple remarks, 
Cobbet has so great an aversion, is in general use throughout Peru, and as 
highly esteemed as in Ireland ; it is called the language of the 

country. It is the principal food of the Indians, or rather its chief ingre- 
dient, for they understand the art of cookery much better than the lower 
class of Irish, who pretty generally exist upon the simple potatoe and salt, 
in many cases without a sup of tnilk^ and sometimes, such their poverty, 
without even a grain of salt to relish their mawkish meal ! The Indians, 
on the contrary, prepare their olla (round earthen pot) tin a very savoury 
and substantial manner. Their native lama affords them meat, salt is ob- 
tained in sundry districts in immense blocks, Guinea pepper they have in 
abundance. To these the papa is added in considerably the greater por- 
tion, also maize or Indian corn ; so of coarse the composition affords a rich, 
delicious, and solid meal. Another species is made from the potatoe called 
chunu, which is considered a great delicacy, and much esteemed in the 
days of the Incas. Tiie potatoes are first thoroughly freezed, then pounded 
and dried in the sun, in which state they will keep even for years, and form 
a substantial and nutritive al’ment. The climate of Potosi, which may be 
considered as a fair specimen of that of the Upper Andes, is very varia- 
ble, presenting each day the changes of the four seasons of the year, vary- 
ing from 66'" of Fahrenheit to 42". Early in the morning it is cold and 
piercing, the forenoon resembles our finest March day, from noon to three 
o’clock the sun is broiling iiot, whilst in the shade it is very cold, the 
evenings serene, and sometimes of a summer’s mildness. The Creoles 
consider the climate of Potosi an eternal winter, which they divide into 
the wet winter and the dry winter ; but the Indians, though half fiaked 
like the Irish peasantry, are not nearly so sensible of the cold as the 
Creoles. But in Temple s opinion, and that of all other British who visit 
Potosi, the climate is considered, as fine, wholesome, and bracing. For 
five days out of six, Potosi enjoys a fine, brilliant, unclouded atmosphere, 
a spotless canopy of the deepest and purest azure, — and so dry is the at- 
mosphere, that, in pulling off a flannel waistcoat or worsted stocking in 
the dark, sparks are distinctly seen ; and the same in patting or rubting a 
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horse*!; neck» whjch sometimes emits sparks and sounds like an electHfyiiig 
^ machine. Difficulty in breathing* arising from the great rarity of tlie at- 
mosphere, is common both to the natires and animals. For this reason, 
horse-racing cannot be attempted here, and thfre are^many instances of 
holies dropping down and expiring when pressed ujf a hill. Snow and 
thunder storms are frequent, and the latter are sublime and terrific^ As 
thist^ may be said literally to be above the clouds, the blue lightnings 
dart round in ten thousand dazzling flashes, and lose themselves in the 
ground ; whilst the thunders roll from mounf 5n to mountain in long con- 
tinued peals, absolutely stunning to the sens^,is, and baffling the powers of 
description. Dense cloudi of the blackesynue, with* brilliant mixtures of 
blue and gi*een, beautify the scene of awfi^jf magnificence, whilst the storm 
rages and bla^ es in the valley beneath^**' As at Lima, where earthquakes 
are frequent, such* storms are unknown ; so, on the contrary, at Potosi, 
where ^Ive latter are common, the former are unknown. A family from 
Lima, wlio were residing at Potosi whilst Temple was there, were parti- 
cularly alarmed at the thunder storms of that place : Temple, asking the 
reason why they, who had given him so many accounts of the dreadful 
earthquakes they had experienced, should now feel so very much affrighted 
at a thunder storm, was instantly interrupted by the fervent exclamation 
of the whole family : “ Holy Virgin, mother of God, remove us J)ut from 
this terrible scene, and place us, if thou wilt, amidst all the earthquakes 
in the world 1” Sometimes during a snow storm, when the ground is 
literally covered with snow, the lightning and thunder are tremendous. 
The forked lightning, glistening alongst the snow-covered earth, which 
resembles a blazing sea, renders this novel species of thunder storm dread- 
fully magnificent to a European, those of Europe being mere summer 
flaws compared to them. The mountain itself rises above the town like 
a colossal sugar-loof, of a reddish brown colour, to the height of 2,730 
feet, and which, though half an hours walk distant, yet seems so close, 
that, were it to fall over, it would, to all appearance, overwhelm the city. 

It is two hours’ ascent to the summit, which Temple accomplished, though 
with great difficulty, from the extreme tenuity of the atmosphere, and had 
the pleasure of enjoying, like the academicians on the summit of Pichin • 
cha, the delectable view of a snow and thunder storm raging far beneath 
them, whilst the sky immediately above liim was serene and clear. The 
snow storm burst first over the summit in a tremendous crash of thunder, 
which rolled round in a circle, and then descended to the plain beneath. 
The lightning darted with a whizzing noise round the base of Potosi, a^id 
every flash was followed by a deafening peal as quickly as the report of a 
gun follows the ignition of the powder. All strangers are, on their arrival 
at the city, seized with a severe illness from the change of climate, gene- 
rally an attack of dysentery, from which if they recover, which is gene- 
rally the case, they enjoy afterwards good health. On the side next the 
town, and at the bkse of the great mountain, is a smaller, called Hitayna 
Potooei, or ‘ the son of Hatun Potocsi.’ It facilitates the ascent to the 
greater, but does not partake of its mineral riches, almost every stone of 
which is metalliferous. . In the large mountain are not less than 5,000 
hocas minus, or mouths of mines, but t^ey are not distinct mines, for sev- 
eral of these have two and some three entrances or mouths, which may 
serve to give some idea how the Cerro has been perforated. The moun- 
tain is not of volcanic origin, as some have asserted, as not the smallest 
trace of volcanic matter has been seen about it. The city at first sighb 
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appears very dean and handsome^ as all the outside^ of^the Iiousm are 
wlnte-washed. But thia^is mere deception, for in the insides every ihin.^ 
IS filthy, with a few exceptions even in the first-rate ones, some of ’which, 
like the Augean stable, have not been cleansed fo? 30 years. The Indians] 
who compose onC'^alf of the dwellers, are in every sense of the wor<^a 
swinish mullitudey aitd their superiors are not a great deal better. 
churches, whose walls w^e once in some instances literally decoratSu ^iili 
silver, are now plunder^ dismantled, and deserted* The mint, an im- 
mense and uncouth pile, erJ^ed at the expense of two millions of dollars, 
in 1562, still remains. On silie of the Plaza major, or square, is the 
government-house, a long lot^'ange of building, and on the other stands 
a prodigious mass of gray grawe, intended for the cathedral, but not yet 
finished. In the midiHe is a {H^jious sample of architectural taste and 
skill, which Temple supposed to be a sfcot-Aanufactory ^ and on inquiring 
if his way was not past the big chimney, was told it was a national, monu- 
ment in honour of Bolivar I In the vicinity of the town, from 8 to 1 0 
miles distant, are the lagunas or ponds for supplying the Ingenios and the 
town with water, in number 37, and constructed 200 years since at enor- 
mous and needless expense ; for within 2 miles of the town are situations 
equally eligible for forming reservoirs — or even one such, capable of con- 
taining water sufficient to supply all the machinery of the mines, and llie 
town itseff, with that indispensable article. Considering the barren state 
of the country round Potosi, and its distance from markets, the price of 
articles of necessity or luxury is not very exorbitant. Maize and papas, 
the common food of the ordinaiy classes, are cheap. A sheep with the 
fleece may be had for 4?., fowls 1^. Gt/., and partridges Is, each. Butter 
is brought from a great distance in bladders, and sells for from 5s, to 6.s*. 
per lb., the quality such as would serve to grease cart-wheels in Scotland. 
The best loaf-sugar comes from Cusco, and is sold at from 2s, to 2.y. 6d, 
per lb. Tea, of which green only is to be had, comes from the ports of 
the Pacific, and is from IG^". to 24 j. per lb. Peruvian chocolate, excellent, 
from 3 j. 6d, to 4y. per lb. Peruvian coffee, excellent, 8.?. per lb. roasted 
and ground. Wines are seldom used but at large dinner parties : claret 
12^. per bottle ; champagne from 12^. to 16^. per do. ; English cyder from 
6s, to 8 j. per do. The valley of Cinti, 50 leagues from Potosi, produces 
very good wine at from 2s, to 2^. 6d, per bottle, and which, if properly 
manufactured, might suipass Burgundy itself. For 20 leagues the valley 
of Cinti is a continued vineyard, with a stream running through its centre, 
tlu^ banks of which are crow ned with peach, fig, and other fruit trees. 
Uum and brandy at from Ss, to lOjf. per bottle. Bottles were lately so 
scarce at Potosi as to bring a dollar each, but they are now fallen to Is, 
each. There is not a single medical man in all the city, and medical drugs 
are excessively high, although the valleys of the Andes abound with me- 
dicinal plants. From the profound ignorance that reigns here, and the 
total want of literature, there is no society in the world so uninteresting 
as that of Potosi. There are neither books nor amusements. Society 
is confined literally to two or three families of two or three persons, where 
sometimes companies meet for half an hour on an evening to sip male 
(Paraguay tea) through a tube, hear a guitar gingled, or set on a bench 
against the wall, wrapped to the cHfii in cloaks, replying se senor to every 
one 8 tale about the severity of the cold south winds. The ladies, squat- 
ting on a loig upon the floor, huddled in a corner, and covered up in their 
woollen mantles, occasionally press the visitors to take another rnale^ but 
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complete the 8C<^e of ennui by their total want of occupation. As to male 
society, where two or three meet together, the whole talk is about mining. 
Go where you will, turn where you will, nothing is heard of but the pro- 
ceedings of the Ingenios,#the good or bad run of^a newly discovered vein, 
thteuperiority of a certain mine ; so that, unless a person has himself been 
a nnher, it is a perfect icedium viice to live amongst^race who think there 
is nir^er business in the world but mining ; and^ that case, the city of 
Potosi, affording no sort of recreation, is little V^ter than a place of ban- 
ishment, hardly preferable to Siberia itself, ^here is a considerable con- 
sumption of French and English manufactws in Potosi, but by far the 
greater proportion are th^ latter^ consistii^ of coloured cottons, calicoes 
and muslins, cloths, crockery- ware, iron md steel, — all for the consump- 
tion of Pofosi and its immediate vicinjjj^ The difties on imported Euro- 
pean articles amounted to 16*per%ent., and the whole amount of duties 
received,in 1625 was 21,880 dollars. But in 1826, the duties being re- 
duced one-half, or 8 per cent., the amount on goods imported via Buenos 
Ayres and the Pacific was 38,781 dollars, — thus making an increase of 
consumption, and 11,000 dcllara of additional revenue in the single town 
of Potosi. 

La Paz.'} This place, in respect of situation, is one of the most re- 
markable in all South America. It lies in a ravine, so deep, narrow, and 
steep, that it is quite concealed from the view of the traveller till he sud- 
denly amves on the very brink of this quebrada, without well knowing 
how he is to descend to a town so close below him as if he could throw 
a biscuit into it from the top of die heights. Suppose yourself, says 
Temple, travelling leisurely along a high table, or any other plane you 
may like better. This is bounded by a huge mountainous rampart, in 
which, be it remembered, is one of the greatest, grandest mountains on 
the globe, and fof sui-passing those wonders of the world chronicled by 
fame, llimani, the Giant of the Cordillera de los Andes, cannot be con- 
sidered in any less chai'aciier. Tliese mountains appear to rise out of the 
plain on which you are riding, and your expectation is that you must ac- 
tually arrive at them, for no obstacle is to be seen betwixt you and them. 
Whilst you are musing on the how and where your journey is to end, you 
arrive unexpectedly at the edge of the plain, and behold a vast gulf at your 
feet, in the bottom of which appears a town very regularly built witli 
packs of cards. The coup deceit of La Paz conveys precisely this idea, 
the red tiled roofs and white fronts of the houses answering admirably for 
hearts and diamonds, whilst the smoked roofs and dingy mud-walls of the 
Indian rancios equally well for spades and clubs. Through this fairy town 
may be faintly seen, winding with occasional interruptions, a silver thread, 
mai*ked with specks of frothy white, which, upon approaching, proves to 
be a mountain toivent, leaping from rock to rock, and sweeping througli 
tbe wley. In casting an eye farther round, you perceive squares and 
ptches of eveiy «hade of green and yellow, which to a European is per-' 
hap^.the most striking part of the interesting'scene. Com, and fruit, and 
i^getables, and crops of every kind, may be seen in all their stages, from 
the act of sowing to that of gathering in--here a field of bailey luxuri- 
antly green— there another in full matority, which the Indians are busily 
reaping— next to It a crop appearing just above ground— farther on an- 
other arrived at half Its powth— beyond it a man guiding a pair of oxen 
yoked to a shapeless stick, the point of which scratches the eai-th suffi- 
ciemly for the reception of the seed, which another man is scattering in 
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the furrows — trees bearing fruit, and at the same time putting forth buds 
and blossoms, complete the scene of lux|^riance. Here is %een, in tlfe full 
beauty of truth, the charming landscape depicted by Marmontel in liis 
interesting tale of the Incas. Yet it is only re^quired to raise the eyes 
from the lap of this tfruitful Eden to behold the widest contrast in ^e 
realms of nature. N^ed and ai'id rocks rise in mural precipices aroujU ; 
high above these, mom^ins beaten by furious tempests frown iun^fTn the 
bleakness of sterility ; hig|mr still, the tops of others, reposing in th^ re- 
gion of etenial snow, glistemg with undiminished splendcuir in the presence 
of a tropical sun. After a okscent of three miles, which it requires three 
quarters of an hour to accompksh, you reach bottom of the ravine ; 
and instead of finding La Pa^built on a flat, as you supposed from the 
summit overhanging the aby 88 ,\| 0 u find it really built on hills, with some 
of its streets extremely steep. Wnilstt looking up, yoq behold the huge 
condor^ with his broad expanded wings, soaring qver the gulf in which 
stands this singular place, which deeply engulfed as it seems, and*really is, 
is still 12,194 feet above the level of the sea. J^a Paz is a bishop’s see, 
containing, besides the cathedral, 4 churches, 5 convents, and 3 nunneiies. 
The torrent which waters the ravine is a head branch of the mighty BJSi, 
or main stream of the Maranon ; an<l in falls of rain forces along huge 
masses qf rock, with large grains of gold. It is the great emporium of 
Peru, as all merchandise from the Pacific is conveyed thither, then carried 
off by merchants great and small to the towns and villages of the interior ; 
and Temple, who was there in 1827, confesses that, since he strolled down 
Cheapside a year before, he had not seen such crowded streets, or so much 
bustle in the transactioius of business. Biitish goods were abundant, and 
preferred to the French and German manufactures, which seemed, however, 
to have a very fair share of the market. Every sort of flimsy tinsel and 
gewgaw, and whole cargoes of divers kinds of worthless articles, unsale> 
able at home, were at fii*st exported by European merchants, in hope of 
finding a reatly maiket here ; but all such articles will now no longer take 
the market. It is quite delightful to stroll at an early hour through the 
files of peasantry in the fruit and vegetable market of La Paz, where they 
display their baskets filled with the luxuriant produce of their gardens, 
where Temple purchased pine apples, strawberries, bananas, plantains, 
oranges, tunas, and he knew not what besides, all for 1^. 6d., and of excel- 
lent quality, the straw^berries excepted, which, in point of flavour, are far 
inferior to those of the fi:ai'den8 ot Europe. Vineyards abound in the 
-dcinity, which produce very good light wine. It drives a great trade in 
mati, or Paraguay tea, the sale of which here produces 200,000 dollais 
annually. The district abounds in gold. In 1681, a mass of rock having 
been detached by a stroke of lightning from the vast mountain llimani, so 
large a quantity of gold vras extracted from it, that it was sold in this city 
for 8 dollars, or 36^. per ounce, or precisely one-half the then current 
price of gold in Peru. About a league from the city^an Indian found, in 
1773, a large mass of solid gold, which he sold to the Spanish viceroy for 
1 1,269 dollars, or £2,535 sterling. According to Helms, La Paz con- 
tains above 20,000 inhabitants, and is distant 350 miles by the road from 
Potosi ; and it may be here mentioned, that from about 4 posts to the S. 
of Potosi, all the way to La Pafe, scarcely a tree is to be seen through a 
distance of near 500 miles ; but a few leagues beyond La Paz is a dis- 
trict called Yungas, where, in forests producing the famed Peruvian bark, 
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ai-e various kiuds of the finest timber. T.at., according to Pentland, 16* 
29' SO" S., ana W. long of Greenwich OS'* 32'.* 

Oropha or Cochabamba^ This is the capita) of the rich and fertile district 
of Cochabamba, and is ao called from the gold found in its vicinity. It 
li^ in a fertile valley, near the source of the Rio Grahde, tlie head branch 
o^|he Madeira. The district being the very gi'an^y of Bolivia, this city 
dri^ira great trade in grain, fruits, and vegetab^, and contains 17,000 
inhabitants, amongst which are many rich aip noble families : 89 miles 
N.N.W. of Chuquisaca, from the valley of ^liich it is separated by a la- 
teral branch of the Eastern Andes. • M 

Oruro.'l pmro was once a place of n«e, with 8,000 inhabitant'^, but 
now reduced to less than one- half from ^ destruction of the tin and sil- 
ver mines in its vicinity, which formed^supportetl a brisk and extensive 
commerce, but new nearly extinA from want of those resources wliich 
were absorbed in the all-consuming evils ol’ civil war. The tin mines were 
long fam*ous, and those of silver were once among the most productive in 
Peru. But, of late years, being abandoned, they have filled with water, 
which they have neither machinery to employ, nor money for applying any 
other method to cany it off. Here were many families of enormous 
wealth. Rodriguez, the late head of one of these, was proprietor of a 
famous silver mine in the vicinity, so productive, that be discarded from 
bis house all articles of glass, delft, or crockery ware, and replaced them 
by others made from the silver of his mine. Utensils of the most com- 
mon use, as well as those of luxury and ornament, such as pier tables in tin; 
principal apartments, frames of pictures and of mirrors, footstools, pots 
and pans, were all of silver. Said a native to Temple, who was there in 1827, 
“ Do you see that trougli in the court yard ?” — (pointing to a very large 
stone trough for watering mules and other animals) — I do assure you that 
Rodriguez had twi^ of much larger size for the same purpose, of pure and 
solid silver ; and before the revolution, there were three or four houses in 
Oruro that could boast of having quite as much." Oruro is 180 miles N. 
of Potosi, in a barren and level plain, bounded on the W. by the snow- 
covered Andes, 

SicasicaJ\ Sixty three miles N. of this, on the road to La Paz, is 
Sicasica, a neat respectable town, capital -of a large district of the same 
name, once containing about 4,000 inhabitants, but now not as many hun- 
dreds, being ruined by the revolution. In its vicinity are several silver 
mines, which have been worked, and which may still be worked to great 
advantage. Flocks and herds, which before the revolution grazed in*thh 
valleys and sides of the mountains, have disappeared, and desolation and 
poverty are everywhere manifest. It stands near the source of the Beni. 

tiipisa."^ This is a respectable little town on the road from Potosi to 
Buenos Ayres, where a traveller can supply himself with every thing he 
requires, and is also the southern frontier of the Bolivian republic, where 
duties are levied on^oods, and the baggage of travellers is inspected. It is 
situated 150 road miles to the S. of Potosi, at the base of a lateral ridge 
of the Andes. 
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Name, Boundaries, and name Brazil, which wa« foralon^ 

time restricted to that narrow though Itng-tfxtended poi;tion of the Ame- 
rican coast extending from the mouth of the Marimon neai^y to that of 
the La Plata, is now applied as a generic term, to designate all the Por- 
tuguese possessions in this quarter of the globe, .comprehending the tract 
between the sea and the mountains, originally denominated Brazil, — the 
greatest part of the interior country, formerly called Amazonia, — and the 
extensive territory to the N. of tlie Maranon, called Portuguese Guiana. 
When firit discovered by Cabral it was denominated by him Tierra del 
Santa Cruz, or * the Land of the Holy Cross.’ This appellation was very 
soon superseded by its present name, derived from braza, a very valuable 
species of wood with which this country abounds. 

The flourishing kingdom of Brazil comprehends almost a third part of 
the whole South American continent. It is bounded on the N. by French 
Guiana and the Colombian Caraccas; on the N E. and S.E. by the Atlan- 
tic ; on the S. and S.W. by Buenos Ayres ; and on the W. by Peru and 
the Colombian New Granada. The maritime boundary of Portuguese 
America is the Atlantic, from the mouth of the Oyapoco, or Wiapoco, in 
about 4 j° N. lat., to the mouth of the Chuy, in S. lat. 34*", — a space of 38 
degrees of a great circle, or 2,280 geographical miles, equal to 2,620 
British miles. But if the windings of the coast be included, the extent 
is not less than 3,670 British miles, namely, from the mouth of the Oya- 
poco to Cape St Iloque, in a S.E. direction, 1,260 British miles ; and from 
the above cape — which is the most eastern point of South America — to 
the river Chuy, 2,4*10 miles in a S.W. direction, Tlie Oyapoco and the 
southern flank of the Tumucurac and Acaray mountains separate Brazil 
fF)m Guiana. The boundary line with Colombia commences not far from 
^he confluence of the Rio Rupuwini and the Essequibo ; runs along the 
western side of the cordillera of Pacaraimo, touching successively on 
Santa Rosa in N. lat. 3" 43', the sources of the Orinoco in lat. 3" 40', the 
sources of the Rio Marae ^ and Idapa in lat. 2", and traversing the Rio 
Negro to the isle of San Jose in lat. 1" 38' ; continues to the W.S.W., 
across unexplored plains, to the Gran Salto of the Yupura near the em- 
bochure of the Rio de los Engannos in S. lat. 0" 35' ; and then turns sud- 
denly S.E. to the confluence of the Rio Yaguas and Putumayo in IS. lat. 
3" 5'. From this point the frontier line runs S. to the Amazon, and 
then along the eastern bank of the Javari, the course of which river, from 
4" to 9® 3(F S. lat., forms the frontier with Peru, From the parallel of 
9" 30' it runs to the left bank of the Rio Madeira, passing successively 
the Yutay, Yurba, Tefe, Coary, and Puruz rivers. It then remounts the 
Rio Madeira to its confluence with the Mamore in 11" 54' 46" S. lat.; 
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then turils S.E. to Villa Bella ; then S.S.E. to Nova Coimbra in 19“ 55' ; 
theil S.E. to Parana in 22“ 40' : ^descending the^ river of Parana to its con- 
tinence with the Iguazu, it turns S.S.E. to the sources of the Ibicuy and 
Juy, and thence proceejds to the embochure of ^ the Rio Tabym, to the N. 
^ Santa Teresa. 

\J5y the peace of Amiens, the French obtained ^Iirge portion of Portu- 
gul.. 2 - Guiana, the Arauri, in P 30' N. lat., bem^T ® 

subsequent treaty, the limit of French Guianj^^ras extended to the Cara- 
pana— a tributary of the Maranon— and Macapa, by which means 

French Guiana was extended from the* Ma^ to the equator, and along the 
northern Ishore of the Maranon ; but thes/ acquisitions of the French on 
the side of (jruiana were restored to theit^ormer possessors by the treaty 
of Paris, pi 1814 ; and the Oyapoco^^p^formerly, remains the boundary 
between French jind Portug«.ese (Guiana. Although by’ the treaty of St 
lldephoiiso, in 1777, and that of Pardo, the Brazilian boundary was re- 
moved ‘fartfler to the east, in respect of the mouth and lower course of 
the Plata river, and tlie qolony of St Sacrament being ceded to Spain, yet 
by the new definition of boundary, Brazil was enlarged to the N.W. by a 
very great addition of territory in the S.E. of Peru, contiguous to the rich 
mineral district of Matto Grosso. The extent of the independent Portu- 
guese possessions from E. to W. is various in different places ; on the 
side of Guiana, from the mouth of the Arauari, to the upper course and 
most northern bend of the Rio Negro, it is upwards of 1,000 British 
miles ; and from Cape St Roque to Sapatinga, above the mouth of the 
Yavari, it is 2,040 geograjihical miles, equal to 2,360 British miles. But 
towards the south its extent from E. to W. is gradually contracted within 
much narrower limits by the mutual approach of the sea, and its interior 
boundary on the side of Buenos Ayres/ 

' It is a very difficult matter clearly to designate the lirazilian boundary on the si<le 
of (Tiiiana and Colombia, so little known is the coiiutry on that side. On a careful 
inspection of Fadeii’s four sheet map of South America, abridged from tlie large 
eight sheet map of Louis Staiiislaus Arcy de la Kochette, in 181S, the Portuguese 
boundary is delineated somewhat differently from that given above. In that map, 
the boundary commences at the mouth of the Oyapoco, and runs up that sti tNam 
as far as 3“ N. lat., — ^frora thence due W. to a point on the Maroiii river, from 
which it runs N.W. alongst the southern frontier of Dutch (iuiana, till it strikes 
the Kssequibo below its confluence with the Rupuwini, where it meets the boun- 
dary of Spanish and Dutch Guiana. From tins point it runs up the Kssequibo to 
nigh its source in 3^ N. lat., — and from thence the line runs due W. to a point on 
the Rupuwini, S. up that stream, half-way to t Ue source ; thence S. W. to a point 
on the Rio Branco, or Parima, in P m' N. lat., a little to the S.K. oi' the point 
wlience it issues (or is made so to do) from the lake of Parima. Down that stream 
in a S. W. direction, to 0® SO' N. lat., from thence due W. till it strike the llio 
Negro ; up that stream as far as San Carlos, in 0" 58' N. Jat. ; thence due W. to 
68“ 30 W. long, of Greenwich ; thence due S. to the junction of the Maranon and 
Yavari, in 4“ S. lat. and G8® 30' W. long., passing the rivers Orelludos, Yupura, 
and Putumayo in its course to the Maranon ; thence up the eastern side oi the 
Yavari, in a S.S.W. direction, to O’ 30' S. lat. ; so that, from 0® 68' N. lat. to this 
point, the boundary is nearly due S. From this point, on the Yavari, the demar- 
cation line^runs straight B. to the Madeira, passing in its coarse the Yutay, Yur- 
ba, Tefe, Coari, and. Purus rivers successively. Thence the line runs up the east- 
ern side of the Madeira to its confluence with the Mamore river, in IP 64' 46" S. 
lat. ; ^ence up the Itcnas or Guapore, to some distance ub«)ve the fort of the prince 
of Beira, in a $. L. direction. 7. hence the line runs S. B. in a waving direction, 
hut keeping always at some distance to the S. W. of the Guapore, till it passes the 
source of the Sarare, the left-hand branch of the Guapore. From thence the lino 
runs S.S.E. till it strike the Paraguay at Nova Coimbra, in 19“ 56' S. lat. ; thence 
alongst the western side of the Paraguay; thence S.B. to the Parana, in 2.3“ 30' 
S. lat. ; thence down the Parana to its junction with the Iguazu ; thence S. B. to 
the junction of the Uruguay and Pepirl Guazu, and thence S.3.E. to the Purees 
«f the Ibicuy and Juy rivers, and thence proceeds to the mouth of the Rio Ta- 
bym the N. of 2Santa 'reresa. 
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T>ivmonsr\ According to major Sclimffer, of tlio ll^yal ’Brazilian 
Guards, who published an*account of Brazil in January, 1825, at Altona, 
and which was reviewed in the Leipsic Literary Journal, the Brazilian 
empire contains IQ^rovin^es, which, with their names, extent, and popu- 
lation, he has given ii^the following table : 


Provinces. ^ 

1. Para X 

2. Rio Negro - ^ 

8. Maraiiham 

i. Piauhi' 
b. Siara 

6. Rio Grande del Norte 

7. Paraiba 

8. Pernambuco -• 

9. Alagoas ' 

10. Seregippe del Key 

11. Bahia 

12. lispirito Sanlo 

13. Rio Janeiro 

14. San Paulo 
1.5. CispUtiiia 

16. Miiuis (ieracs 

17. Goyas 

18. Mntto (ii rosso 

19. l ies of Feriiaudo, Noi 

•ha, and Trinidad 


German sq. miles. 

Britii>h sq. miles. 

Population • 

, 10,523 

226,245 

14.3,073 

L 9,600 

206.400 

48,357 

\ 3.211 

69,026 

182,986 

\ 2,8.56 

61,404 

46,296 

u 3,3 \i 

71,187 

272,71.3 

\ 1,.572 

.13,798 

• 68,756 

V 932 

20,038 

246,232 

> \412 

30.3.58 

602,205 

2]>6,156 

^0 

. 19,565 

856 • 

18,484 • 

267,523 

- 2,579 

55,4rj() 

.559, .571 

1,788 

38,442 

75,9*16 

8,930 

191,995 

689, (>50 
610,6:32 

9,010 

193,715 

- 10..565 

227,147 

175,9{>0 

11,961 

257,162 

926, 9/^3 

- 12,932 

27.s,034 

150,000 

21,116 

•on- 

6:32.194 

82,000 

50 

1,075 

600 

118,135 

2,-539,903 

5, .306,418* 


Gram-l’ara, Rio Negro, Minas Genies, Goyas, San Paulo, and JVIatto Grosso, are 
inland provinces, of whi(;h very little is known, Rio Negro contains the whole of 
Portuguese Guiana, and was included formerly under the government of Gram- Para. 
(Jisplatiria, which lay between the province of Del Hey and the N. Ji). bank of the Rio 
de la Plata, containing the long-contested settlement of St Sacrament, and the towns 
of Monte Video and Maldonachi was seized by the Portuguese in the late war with 
the iiidepetident government of Buenos Ayres, but has since b^pen reclaimed by the 
Buenos Ayreans, and forms no part of Brazil, and must, of course, be deducted from 
the number of the provinces iii the table above, whic.h leaves 2,312,7.56 square miles as 
the surface of Brszil. But Balbi, in his political table, estimates the surface of Brazil 
at 3,084<,000 B. square miles, including Cisplatina, and the population at 5,000,000; s(» 
that his estimate exceeds that of SchaslTePs by 545,000 British square miles, — a most 
prodigious difference ! All that part of Portuguese America, between the Javare on 
the W. and the Madeira on the E., is called the province of l^limoens, and is, accord- 
ing to Southey, subordinate to the captaincy of the Rio Negro,— itself dependent, ac- 
cording to his account, on that of Gram- Para. 


CHAP. I.— HISTORY. 

Brazil was first discovered by Vicente Yanez Pinzon (who sailed with 
Columbus in his first voyage) in January, 1500. But the chief glory of 
its discovery is assigned to Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, a Portuguese navi- 
gator, who, in his expedition to India — the way to which had been but 
just discovered by Vasca de Gama — stood so far to the west, that he found 
himself on the coast of Brazil, in lO*’ S. lat. Coastiflg along this then 
terra incognita, to the S.W., Cabral discovered a fine harbour in Ifi" 30' 
S. lat., where be anchored, and named it Porto SegurOy or ‘ the Safe har- 
bour ;* it is now called Cabralia. Here Cabral landed on Easter Sunday, 

* This table of Schaeffer does not include the Indian or aboriginal tribes ; and 
Schaeffer thinks the whole collectively may amount to 5,700,000 souls, of which 
1,500^000 are supposed to be whites. It ii^ however, but mere conjecture. 
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in April, 1500^ just three months after Pinzoii had landed at Cape San 
Augftstin, and taken possession of it in the nanf^ of the king of Castile. 
But Brazil was ordained to be subject to another sovereign, for as soon as 
Cabi*al landed, he took possession of the country in the name of the king 
of Portugal. The ceremony was performed with all possible solemnity. 
A^^ltar was erected on the shore, beneath a larg^tree, and mass per- 
formlMl by eight friars, then going on their first a^ion to India, all the 
chafilains of the fleet assisting, and every pers^r who could attending ; a 
sermon was also preached on this joyful occa|pn ; and the simple natives, 
nowise suspicious of the nature of this act ofi^heir new visitors, assembled 
at the cerebiony, kneeled jvhen they saw tip Portuguese kneel, and imi- 
tated the congregation in every thing, as iyhey thought to gratify them by 
joining tbem in the same acts of devotijjpr As socm as this religious farce 
was performed, C|ibral took aS 9 ton«-cross and erected it as a memorial of 
his discovery^ and nan^ed the country Tierra de Saida Cruz. Gaspar de 
Lemos’^as immediately despatched in a vessel to the port of Lisbon, with 
the joyful intelligence ; ai^d one of the natives with him, as a sample of 
king Emanuel’s new subjects. 

No sooner was this intelligence communicated, than Emanuel sent three 
other ships, under the celebrated Amerigo Vespucci, to examine the coast. 
This expedition made two successive voyages.^ In the second voyage, 
the first settlement was made in 1504. But as the country was not yet 
found to contain the precious metals so eagerly sought after by the naviga- 
tors and colonists of that day, and was supposed to produce nothing of 
value except parrots, wood, and monkeys, Brazil and its infant-colonies lay 
neglected till 1549, being only maintained by supplies of criminals from 
the mother-country. 

At last the court of Portugal, having now become sensible of the value, 
of these new colonies, sent out Thomas tie Sousa as governor, to regulate 
and superintend their affairs ; and, in 1519, the foundations of St Salvador, 
or Bahia, were laid.^ All the grants of large tracts of land, which had 
been made when Biuzil was thought of little consequence, were now re- 


® “ They first arrived,” says Dr Southey, ‘‘ in latitude 5 d**g. S.. and on the day after 
they saw a party of natives assembled on a hill. Two of tlie sailors volunteered to go 
on shore, and several days passed without their return. At length the Portuguese 
landed, sent a young man to meet the sitvages, and returned to their boats. The women 
came forward to meet him, apparently as iK^gutiati.i s. They surrounded him, handling 
and examining him with evident curiosity aud wonder. l*resently there came down 
another woman from the hill, having a stake in her hand, with which she got behiml 
him, and dealt him a blow that brought him to the ground. Jiinnediately the others 
seized him by the feet, and dragged him away, and the men, rushing to the shoie, 
discharged their arrows at the l^ats. The boats had grounded upon a sand-bunk •. thivS 
unexpected attack dismayed the Portuguese; they thought rather of escape than of 
vengeance, till remembering at length that the best means of securing themselves was 
by displaying their power, they discharged four guns at tlie savages, who then fled to 
the hills. Meantime the women had dragged the body thither ; they cut it in piec.es, 
held up the mutilated limbs in mockery to the boats, broiled them over a huge fire 
which had been prepared as it seemed for that purpose, and with loud rejoicings de- 
voured them in sight of the Portuguese, to whom they intimated by sigii.s, that they 
had, in like manner, eaten their two countrymen. At this abominable sight, forty of 
the cre'W would have landed to revenge their coiprades, but they were not permitted to 
make the attempt.” 

* The first settler in Bahia was Diogo Alvarez, whose history, as detailed by Mr 
Southey, is romantically interesting. “ He was a native of Viana, young, and of noble 
family, who, with that spirit of enterprise which was then common among his coun- 
trymen, embarked to seek his fortune in strange countries. He was wrecked upon the, 
shoals on the north of the bar of Bahia. Part of the crew were lost, others escaped 
that^iode of death to suiter one more dreadful ; the natives seized and ate them. Dlugo 
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voiced ; and six Jesuit's vrere sent ouf witli De Sousa, for • the pur- 
pose of converting the natives. The conduct of these latfer was so^veiy 
conciliatory, that the natives soon heltf them in great veneration, and 
oftener than once these politic ecclesiastics proved the salvation of 
Brazil. ^ • * 

Villegagnon Expedi^on^ The gi'owing prosperity of the new colour y, 
however, exposed it ton^iew and more formidable dangers. Their -mrst 
rivals were the French, ^^llegagnon, a knight of Malta, with that lov^ of 
adventure and restless dispwtion which characterized his body, wished to 
form a settlement upon the ^st of Brazil. But as it was necessary for 
the success of his project that shduld have the concurrence of* the court, 
he applied to the grand adraira\Coligny, who at that time p58ses8ed great 
influence at the court of Fran(\^ In order, however, to draw Coligny 
more effectually into his scheme, 1fle po’eteiwled a zealous attachment to 
Calvinism, and urged that the projected settlement might afford an asylum 
for the persecuted Huguenots. Coligny, duped by the artifice of Villegag- 
non, seconded his proposal with all his influence, and prevailed with Henry 
II. to patronize the undertaking, and several ships* were fitted out, and filled 
witli Protestant passengers. With these he set sail, and arrived at the 
place where now stands the city of Janeiro. Here he found some Nor- 
mans, who, having been shipwrecked, had lived for some time with the 
savages, dnd were therefore qualified to act as interpreters- His vessels 
were then sent back to France for a further supply of Protestants ; and 
formal despatches were transmitted to the French king, but those which he 
wished to be acted upon were sent to Coligny and his friends at Geneva. 
A great zeal was immediately kindled for the extension of the gospel into 

saw that there was no other possible chaiKMj of saving his life, than by making himself 
as useful as possible to these cannibals. He therelore exerted himself in recovering 
things from the wreck, and by such exertions succeeded in conciliating their favour. 
A inoiig other things, he was fortunate enough to get on shore some barrels of powder 
and a musket, which he put in order at his drst leisure, after his masters were returned 
to their village : and one day, when the opportunity was favourable, brought down a 
bird before them. The women and children shouted Carnmuru ! Caramuru ! which 
sigiiiHed a man of hrej and they cried out that he would destroy them: but he told the 
men, wlntse astonishment had less of fear mingled with it, that he would go with tliem 
to war, and kill their enemies. Caramuru was the name which from thenceforward 
he was known by. They marched against the Tapuyas; the fame of this dreadful 
engine went before them, and the 'lajuiyas fled. From a slave, Caramuru became a 
sovereign : the ch»rfs of the savages thought themselves happy, if he would aw.cpt their 
diiugliters to be his wives. He flxed his abode upon the spot where Villa Velha was 
afterwards erected, and soon saw as numerous a progeny as an old patriarch’s rising 
ron’id him. The best families in i)ahia their origin to him. At length a French 
V^^^el came into this bay, and Dlogo resolved to take that opportunity of once more 
seeing his native country. He loaded her with brazil, and embarked with his favou- 
rite wife, Paraguaza — the Great River. The other wives could not bear this abandon- 
ment, though it was only to be for a time ; some of them swam after the ship, in hopes 
of being taken on board, and one followed it so far, that before she could reach the shore 
again, her strength failed, and she sunk, 'i'hey were received with signal honour at 
the court of France. Paraguaza was baptized by the name of Catharina Alvarez, after 
the queen of Portugal, and the king and queen were her sponsors. Hei* mamage was 
then celebrated. Dlogo would fain liave proceeded to Portugal, but the French would 
not permit him to go there : the honours which they had shown him were not to be 
gratuitous, and they meant to make him of use to them in his own dominions. By 
means, however, of Pedro Fernandez Sardinha, (then a young man, who had just com- 
pleted his studies in Paris, and afterwards the first bishop of Brazil,) he sent the in- 
formation to Joam HI., which he was not permitted to carry, and exhorted the king 
to colonise the delightful province in whicn his own lot h^ been so strangely cast. 
After some time, he covenanted with a wealthy merchant to take hiin back, and leave 
him the artillery and ammunition of two ship.s, with store of such things as were use- 
ful for traffic with the natives, in return for which he undertook to load both ves^ls 
with brazil. The bargain was fairly performed, and Dlogo having returned to hia 
torritories, fortified his little capital.” 
yi 
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these part 9 . Two ministers and fourteen students ftoni Geneva detevniined 
to brave all the^hardships of an unknown climalj^y and of a mode of life 
totally different from that to whioh Europeans were accustomed. ^ They 
repaired to Coligny’s seat near Chatillon, where they were treated with the 
highest distinction ; the influence and the money 6f Coligny, and the uneasy 
sinlmtion of the reformers in France^ swelled the nun^r of emigrants, who, 
in Mi^e vessels, set sail to join their commdes u^er Villegagnon. No 
sootier had they arrived, than Villegagnon threj^ff the mask he had so 
long worn. He quarrelled with the Gene^^ ministers, and demeaned 
himself so tyrannically and intolerantly, that^hey who had gone to Ant- 
arctic France — as they ostentatiously fermea it — found themselves under 
a worse yoke \han that from which they /ad fled. They therefore de- 
manded permission to return, which was^anted, bpt on board a vessel so 
leaky, that Hve of them put ashor^ratWff^than sail in her. After having 
endured the utmost misery of famine, they reached Hennebonne, where 
they presented some letters for Villegagnon, of whose contents they were 
ignorant. In these they were denounced by this worthy friend of the 
Guises as heretics, and tfierefore fitted for the stake ; but providentially 
the magistrates of Hennebonne favoured the Huguenots, and thus the in- 
fernal malignity of this traitor was frustrated, and his treachery exposed. 
Others of the Huguenots fled from Villegagnon to the Portuguese, but 
were compelled to apostatize, and externally to profess a religibn which 
they equally despised and hated. This proved the i*uin of the project ; as 
Coligny, after being thus basely duped, gave himself no more concern 
about it, and the other associates of Villegagnon were comparatively a 
handful. The Portuguese, however, did not attack him for the space of 
four years ; and but for this treachery Rio Janeiro, and perhaps all Brazil, 
might at this day have been a French colony. A body of Flemish adven- 
turers were just ready to embark ; and 10,000 more Frenchmen would 
have emigrated, if* Coligny *8 object in founding this colony had not been 
wickedly betrayed. 

Attacked hy the English and Dutch The Jesuits were well aware of 
the dangerous neighbourhood of a heretical colony, and having roused the 
governor to a sense of his danger, the French were attacked in their new 
settlement, and, after an ineffectual resistance, compelled to evacuate the 
place. Upon the foundation of this settlement, the present capital of the 
Portuguese empire in South America was founded. England being at 
war with Spain during the reign of Philip II., who had seized Portugal, 
Bi'azil was severely harassed by the English cruizers under Cavendish 
and Lancaster, who took, burned, and plundered Santos, St Vincent, and 
Pemambuco, then called Recife. The Dutch who had recently obtained 
their independence, were at war with Spain, to which power, Portugal, 
with all its foreign settlements, was annexed. This political misfortune 
had proved the ruin of the Portuguese East Indian empire, which, as law- 
ful prey, was wiested out of their hands by the Dutch, and Brazil became 
the next .object of their commercial and waidike ambition. In 1621, a 
West India company had been formed, with similar exclusive privileges to 
those of their East India company, which had performed such feats in the 
East. This body, emulous of the fame of their sister-company, fitted out 
successive squadrons to hai'ass die Spanish and Portuguese settlements in 
South America. One of these, in 1624, under admiral Willekens, cap- 
tured St Salvador, the capital of Brazil, and gained an immense booty in 
colonisd produce. The whole province followed the fate of the city. 
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Struck with terror at tfiis achievement, and fearing that it might pave the 
way for the loss of all Bi^zil, a large fleet, composed of the*combined«naval 
force of the two crowns, and carrying 1 2,000 soldiers and mariners, sailed 
from Lisbon in 1626 ; and, after an ineffectual resistance on the part of the 
Dutch garrison, refi^ture^ the place. The Dutcl, though inflamed with 
an eager desire of retiring this disgrace, were unable, from the deficiency 
of their resources, to i4<^ertake immediately the recovery of St SalvP;dor ; 
but attacked, with the utWost vigour, all Spanish and Portuguese vessels 
in the European seas as thl^ returned from the East and West Indies, and 
their success in this way wa^^^ prodi^ous, for in thirteen years they had 
captured 54<5 vessels, the value of whose proceeds amounted to £7,500,000 
sterling. The equipment of tl eir privateers had only cost*half the sum, 
60 that they were enabled to divide never less than 20, and sometimes 
even 50 per cent, upon their capital. • these means they were soon 
enabled to fit out a new armament of 46 ships, with wliich they attacked 
Pernambuco in 1630, and captured the place after s'everal obs\inate*engage- 
nients. In 1633, 1634, and 1635, they reduced the captaincies of 8ere- 
gippe, Del Rey, Paraiba, Rio Grande, Siara, Itamaraca, and the greatest 
part of Bahia, — in short, the whole of Brazil to the north of the Rio Fran- 
cisco, Para and Maranhao excepted. 

Elated with success, and eager to complete the conquest of all Brazil, 
prince IN^aurice of Nassau was sent out in 1636, as governor and general- 
issimo, with a strong armament. He laid siege to Bahia, but the obstinate 
valour of the Portuguese garrison baffled the genius of Maurice, who was 
compelled to abandon the enterprise with the loss of 2,000 men. The 
Portuguese, in their turn, fitted out an armament of 46 vessels, manned 
with 5,000 soldiers, under the command of Mascarenhas, a valiant officer, 
in order to recover Pernambuco. One-half of these troops perished from 
sickness during the passage, and the rest arrived in a melancholy state at 
Bahia. Mascarenhas, however, by extraordinary exerClons, augmented his 
force to ] 2,000 men, and sailed for Olinda, in Pernambuco, the capital of 
Dutch Brazil. Maurice knowing the destination of this powerful arma- 
ment, Ijad prepared for its reception. Reinforced from Holland, he met 
Mascarenhas wdth a fleet of 41 vessels well-manned and equipped ; a most 
furious engagement ensued, of four days* continuance ; and though in the 
first, the Dutch admiral was killed, yet victory in the end remained with 
Maurice, — the Portuguese fleet was entirely dispersed, — a great part of it 
perished upon the rocks,— and only six ships of that mighty armament 

turned to Europe. This, however, did not decide the contest. The 
Portuguese had completely gained over the natives to their side ; and a 
system of guerilla warfare was now commenced, which, without producing 
any thing decisive, prolonged the war, wasted the country, harassed the 
Dutch, and wearied them .»ut with incessant predatory expeditions. Mau- 
rice found himself unable, after all bis successes, to effect the entire con- 
quest of the country ; a temporaiy truce was entered into, which acquired 
strength and permanency by the revolution in Portugftl. 

The almost entire loss of their colonial possessions, especially* that of 
Brazil — a loss to which they would not have been exposed, had they not, 
by their union with Spain, been involved in the war which that power 
carried on against Holland-— had rekindled their ancient animosity,^ and 
the apathy which the Spanish court had shown to their misfortunes height- 
ened It to fury ; arms were, therefore, unanimously taken up ; a revolution 
was suddenly and peaceably effected ; and John duke of Braganza was 
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called to tlio throne of his ancestors. This involved Portugal in a long 
anti anluous conflict with Spain, ^nd rendered if unable to afford effectual 
assistance to its colonies in Brazil. The Dutch, however, from enemies, 
had become the most hopeful allies in this new ^contest ; and the present 
was not the time either to attack or irritate them in an;^ quarter. A treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, was therefore cpocluded between the 
two Nations, which left the Dutch in possession c. all their conquests in 
Bra^l. The latter, conceiving their Brazilian r:os8essions to be in a state 
of peifect security^ thought only of reducing tl;'e enormous expense ; prince 
Maurice was therefore recalled, as being deeded not sufliciently economic 
cal, and a jdweller of Haerlism, a merclmnt of Amsterdam, and a carpenter 
of Middleburg* were the persons nominated to succeed Maurice. On 
inquinng in^ the state of affairs, these q^ful men f^onsidered it as need- 
le«^s to keep up foijifications ^\4iichf according to all appearances, would 
not be needed. They .dismantled the fortresses, and sold the artillery, 
ai’ms, an'd* ammunition, to the Portuguese, who bought them at a high price ; 
and thus, by receiving a l|irge profit on these artich^s, and dismissing a 
large proportion of the troops, not only was the pay and maintenance of 
the useless soldiers saved, but these saving politicians thought themselves 
entitled to, and doubtless received, the praise and gratitude of their em- 
ployers and the Dutch public, with whom economy has been always held 
as a saving virtue. 

Expulsion of the Dutch,'] The defenceless state to which the Dutch 
possessions were reduced by these measures, was soon perceived by the 
Portuguese governor of Bahia, who sent advice of it to Lisbon, and in the 
meanwhile a conspiracy was organised, by those Portuguese who still lived 
in the Dutch territory. Though the plot was discovered, yet the contrivers 
escaped, and having collected a number of their countrymen, began to lay 
waste the Dutch plantations. At the head of this insurrection was Joam 
Fernandez, a daring character, who was joined by Camaram, a native 
Brazilian, with a number of Indians, and Henrique, with a hand of warlike 
negroes. The Dutch were totally unprepared for the greatness of their 
danger. One detachment after another was cut off in the woods, while 
with every victory the insurgents grew more numerous and better armed ; 
and though great military talent was ilisplaycd by many of the Dutch 
officers, they were soon shut up in llecife. and exposed to all the miseries 
of a siege, with very little hope of relief, d'hose transactions occurred in 
164;5, when the whole Dutch force in Brazil did not exceed 2,700 men. 
From this to 16541, a tedious and miserable contest ensued, so nearl) 
resembling a gueiilla warfare, that the Dutch were at length wearied out, 
and finally surrendered their last possession, Recife, in January, 1654. 
This was purely a colonial warfare, in which the principals took no active 
concern : the king of Portugal dissembling with the Mynheers, while these 
latter were too much engaged in a naval warfare with England to think 
much fihout Brazil. ^ 

Enraged at the loss of Brazil, the Dutch maintained a war of six years 
against Portugal, with great animosity, but without any success sufficient 
to compensate the loss of their late acquisitions ; at last they consented to 
a peace, by which Brazil was left wholly in the hands of its former mas- 
ters, upon condition that Portugal should pay in return 8,000,000 florins, 
by 16 successive instalments, in salt and colonial commodities. ^ This 
treaty was signed in August, 1661. Several other stipulations in favour 
^ of Dutch commerce, especially to Brazilian ports, were made, hut the 
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Dutch never availed thenjselves of them. Thus, after at contest of 30 
years’ continuance, the Portugese remamed sole and undisturbed pt)k 0 ss- 
ors of Brazil. 

The English, incjeed, a«d the French, made »ome feeble attempts to 
form settlements at\|ie mouth of the Maranon, and in Maranhao, a little 
after the beginning oT. the 17th century, but they were soon expelled. 
The petty disputes betWt^ the Spaniards and the Portuguese, respecting 
their boundaries on the siol^ of the Plata, claim little interest, and were 
chiefly carried on between the colonists themselves. The colony of San 
Sacramento, which was always an eye-sore to the court of JVfadrid, was 
agreed to be given up by the Portuguese, in consequence of 4116 cession of 
seven Jesuitic reductions on the side of the Parana and Uruguay ; but as 
the Portuguese were compelled to use force to gain possession of them, 
they refused to give up San Sacrament <?. Another agreement was made 
in 1779, by which this contested fortress was yielded, in liei»of ^he terri- 
tory of San Pedro, which had been wrested from them, and of a large tract 
in the S.E. of Peru. • 

Ermgratwn of the lioyal Family to Brazil,^ Recent events have 
raised Brazil to a great importance. Bonaparte, as soon as he had ob- 
tained a respite from the warfare in the east by the peace of Tilsit, selected 
Portugal's the next victim of his ambition. After various unsuccessful 
attempts on the part of the prince- regent to ward oflf the impending dan- 
ger by repeated concessions, be found that nothing but an immediate de- 
parture for the Brazils could save him from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. This measure was accordingly adopted as soon as he heard that 
a French army was approaching Lisbon, on the 29th of November, 1807. 
After a prosperous voyage, and escorted by a British squadron under Sir 
Sidney Smith, the prince-regent arrived at Bahia, on the 25th of January, 
1808 ; there he was received with every demonstration, of joy by the in- 
habitants, who even offered to contribute a large sum to build a suitable 
palace for his residence, provided he would agi’ee to make it his capital ; 
llio Janeiro, however, tvas deemed a more suitable place for his residence, 
and this city, which was formerly only the capital of a colony, became that 
of the Portuguese monarchy. From this moment may be dated the actual 
independence of the Portuguese possessions in the west. “ The stimulus 
most prompt and efficacious,” says Mr Luccock, (who visited Rio both in 
1808 and again in 1813,) “in promoting internal improvement, and par- 
ticidarly in forming a national character and feeling of which Brazil was 
aHnost destitute, and for want of which the country had nearly fallen, like 
the colonies of Spain, into a number of disjointed states, — arose out of the 
measure which gave to this important part of the Portuguese dominions, 
privileges and honours similar to those enjoyed by the mother country. 
The period for assuming this new distinction under the title of the united 
kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarva, was judiciously fixed for the 
anniversary of the queen’s birthday, in December, 1815. In order fully 
to understand the extent and importance of this change, it will be ^neces- 
sary to recollect, that, in old times, the provinces were almost wholly 
unconnecteci with each other ; — that they had scarcely any stronger com- 
mon bond than the similarity of language, the circumstance of receiving 
their respective triennial governors from the same court, and the commer- 
cial one, which led their views and interests to the same European city ; — 
that, between some of these provinces, there existed an opposition of 
interests, and between others, open and avowed jealousies. Henceat was, 
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that, when th| couii; arrived at Rio, the colonies were found to consist of 
portions so disjointed as to be aeady, on the lightest agitation, to fail in 
pieces, and render the situation of the royal emigrants very precarious. 
There were required aU the address of goveinQdent, apd all the powerful 
•uppoi*t which it received from Britain, to preserve Um administration from 
positive disrespect, -to keep the whole of Brazil v^iii one common bond, 
— to tum the people’s attention from Lisbon ^^Rio, — to make them feel 
that the latter city had become the centre m their union, the capital of 
their widely difRised people, the source of their security, the focus and 
fountain of their wealth and their honour. The first effort towards accom- 
plishing tliis jmpoitant nnork was made when the ports of Brazil were 
opened to foreign commerce ; and a wonderful alteration it produced in 
the people s views and modes of thinking. Yet*it left them without any 
strong bias to one particular* coifhtiy, and served rather to incline each 
province, without regard to the general interest, to the side where its 
commercial advantage was most considerable. But no sooner was the 
country declared a kingdom, than it displayed an individuality of senti- 
ment, and joined in one common act of homage to the throne.” 

Hevoluiion,'} In 1819, the Brazilians, assisted by an English man-of- 
war, recovered possession of Portuguese Guiana. In 1821, the Cortes of 
Lisbon invited their sovereign to revisit his ancient capital, aad, on the 
22d of April, his majesty nominated his eldest son Don Pedro, regent of 
Bi'azil, previous to his own departure for Europe. On the 4th of October, 
a premature attempt was made at Rio to proclaim the regent emperor ; but 
on the 1st December, 1822, the Brazilians, provoked by the impolitic 
conduct of the cortes, proclaimed their independence, and conferred the 
imperial crown on Don Pedro, under the title of Pedro I. The anticipa- 
tions of future unanimity which attended the elevation of Don Pedro to 
the Brazilian throve have not been realized. Various grievances, real or 
alleged, proved a source of misunderstanding bewixt the emperor and his 
subjects ; and on the 7th of April, 1831, Don Pedro abdicated the impe- 
rial dignity in favour of his son, a child of five years of age ; and a regency 
was nominated by the Biuzilians themselves, which now governs that king- 
dom, and will ultimately, it is probable, resolve it into a republic. 


CHAP. 11.— PHYSICAL FEATURES— MOUNTAINS— GEOGNOSY— 

lllVLRS. 

Viewed from the sea, the Brazilian coast appears rough, mountainous, and 
unequal ; but on a nearer approach, no prospect can be more picturesque 
and agreeable than that which it presents — its eminences are seen covered 
with magnificent woods, and its valleys with eternal gi’oves. The interior 
of the country is, generally speaking, one vast forest ; but in the centre is 
the vast plain of Campos Parexis, extending E. and W. for several hun- 
dred nailes, and covered with a soil of light earth and sand, which, by ifs 
continual shifting and undulation, resembles the agitated waves of the ocean. 
The soil is so loose and sandy, that the convoys of mules which have to 
pass this way frequently sink into it, and make their way forward with 
great difficulty ; its only vegetation consists of a . stunted species of herb- 
age with small leaves, round and pointed like a lancet. Towards the 
centre, this immense sandy plain rises up into mountainous chains, which 
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are gerferally considered as the highest in Brazil, and are eiiitencfed over a 
space of more than 600 miles. It is from this elevated belt that all those 
rivers proceed, which finally pour their waters into the Maranon, the Rio 
de la Plata, and the southcg'n Atlantic. The country on both sides of the 
Maranon being almJl^ a terra incognita to all but the Portuguese, nothing 
can be said of its ap^arance, but merely that it consists of vast plains, 
extending in opposite directions, from the Brazilian mountains, and thos^ of 
Guiana, to the great river <>]^the country. 

Mountamsr\ The principal mountains lie to the N. -of Rio* Janeiro, 
towards the sources of the Uraguay, the Parana, and the Rio JFran cisco. 
These mountains rise by successive gradations t» the height pf 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This chain runs parallel with the Brazilian 
coast for more than l,4t30 British miles, in a waving form, sometimes 
approaching within 60 miles of the shor^, anti at other times receding to 
the distance of 250 miles from the sea. Another chain of eWated moun> 
tains, on the west, divides Brazil from the viceroyalty of Buenos* Ayres, 
running in a northern direction from the coast acsoss the Uraguay and the 
Iguazu, as far as the Parana. Another chain of lofty mountains runs 
N. W. and S.E. from the Parana to the Upper Paraguay ; it is called the cor- 
dillera of Amamhey and forms in part the interior boundaiy between Bra- 
zil and Paraguay. A third chain runs from the N.W. to the S.E., and 
forms a kind^of connecting link between the Brazilian range and the chains 
that project to the E. from the Andes. This ridge in its whole extent 
from the source of the Tocantines, on the E., to the tributary streams of 
the Madeira, on the W., forms the boundary that separates the tributary 
streams of the Maranon from those of the Paraguay and Parana. Divers 
other groupes and ridges of mountains skirt the banks of the Topaysu, the 
Shingu, the Araguaya, and the Tocantines, for a considerable distance ; 
while another range, which is one of the most considera];>le in Brazil, ex- 
tends towards the northern coasts, and separates the province of Maranhao 
from that of Pernambuco. A chain of mountains running E. and W., at 
the medial distance of two degrees from the Maranon, to the N., pervades 
Portuguese Guiana, and receives different appellations in different parts of 
its course. But except the bare fact of their existence and general direc- 
tion, nothing else is known. 

Geognosy of Brazil,~\ From the account of Eschwege, it appears that 
this country is composed of rocks of the primitive, transition, secondary, 
and alluvial classes. The pnmitive rocks he divides into two classes ; 
umlcr the first, he includes g< . nite,' syenite, trap, gneiss, mica-slate, and 
limeatone ; under the second, clay-slate, quartz-rock, and quartzy mica- 
8la.,e, chlorite-slate, talc-slate, potstone, and slaty quartzose micaceous iron- 
ore. No gold occurs in the first set of primitive rocks, and with the 
exception of a great deposit of magnetic iron-ore in the province of Saint 
Paul, no other metalliferous ndnerals. A bed of quartz, with gold occurs 
in the quartz-rock and quartzy mica-slate. This bed, which varies from 
an inch to six feet in thickness, is composed of quartz and schorl. Veins 
of quartz with gold also traverse this rock ; and these, besides the 'gold, 
contain iron-pyrites, arsenical pyrites, and antimony. Some veins contain 
only kyanite. The slaty, quartzose, micaceous iron-ore contains gold, iron- 
pyrites, actynolite, and kyanite ; also beds of quartz with gold ; beds of 
magnetic iron-ore, and of iron-glance, and also beds of brown iron-ore, 
chlonte-slate, and talc-slate. The beautiful yellow Brazilian topazes, also 
beryl (?) occur in nests and small veins enveloped in lithomarge, ip the 
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chlorite and t^c>slates subordinate to the clay-slate ; also the i-are ^uclase, 
and Yrequently large and beautiful crystals of irSn-glauce, with crystallized 
talc, rock-crystals with adhering topazes, topaz-crystals with included rock- 
crystals, and kyanite, increase the interest of ^ese repositories. Beauti- 
fcil red-lead spar or chromate of lead occurs in the /Sotstone, and beds of 
iron -glance, upwards of 1000 feet thick, occur in sohne places. The tran- 
sition rocks are clay-slate, common flinty slate, greywacke, greywacke- 
slate, and compact limestone. The sandstorm named Quadersandslein^ 
often highly impregnated with iron, seems to be a predominating second- 
ary rock. Hematitic brown iron-ore ^hounds in it, and contains beautiful 
wavellite. The Jura IWuestone, which occurs in abundance, contains 
fossil fishes, flint, echinites, and also rocks of the salt formation. The al- 
luvial rocks in Brazil are of two descriptions : ond kind occurs principally 
on the ridges of mountains aitd ujfon their sides, the other in the bottoms of 
valleys. Tfce alluvium of the first kind, named in the country Tapan- 
hoaeanga^ is composed of fragments of iron- mica and magnetic iron-stone, 
connected together by means of red or brown iron-ochre. It is often 
very rich in gold, contains beds of brown iron-ore, and large neats of 
Wavellite, The alluvial substances of the second kind occur principally 
in valleys, and are of two principal varieties, the one, which is compact, is 
a conglomerate of pieces of quartz cemented together by mean^ of brown 
and red iron-ore, and which sometimes contains gold, and also diamonds ; 
the other composed of sand, gravel, and clay, and known under the name 
Cascalhoy often affords much gold, and many diamonds. 

Rivers,'^ Brazil is watered by a profusion of great rivers. The chitd' 
of these is the mighty and majestic Mat'anon, On the side of Guiana, it 
is a Portuguese river for 1,200 British miles of direct distance from Cape 
North to the mouth of the Yupura; on the S. side, from Belem to 
Sapatinga, a distance of 1, GOO British miles direct, it flows through the 
Portuguese territory. The immense tributary streams which on both sides 
fall into the Maranon, and intersect the vast interior in every direction, 
give to it all the advantages ot a maritime shore. On the south side are tlio 
Yupura and the Rio Negro^ with their numberless and powerful tributary 
streams, the SaracUy the Urexmena or Rio des TromhetoSy the Curupatuba, 
the Uruhucuaray the Ginepape or Mapaiiy the Paruy the YarUy the J/n- 
racapuruy the Carapa?ia, the Arapucuy Iripiy and Araawari, None of 
these, except the Yupura and the Rio Negro, have very long courses, 
having their sources in the mountains of Guiana, but they are all large and 
navigable. On the south side, the rivers watering the Portuguese territc -y 
m-e the Yavariy Yutayy YurbOy Tefe, Coari, PuruSy Madeira, Topaysuy 
ohingity Hajiapiiy Tocantines, &c. All these rivers liaving been described 
when treating of the Maranon, nothing more shall here be added, but 
merely that the Araguaya, the eastern branch of the Tocantines, separates 
the province of Goyas, on the E., from that of Matto-Grosso, on the \V. ; 
and that the highet* courses of the Madeira, the Araguaya, and the Tocaul 
tines, are very difficult of navigation, if not impracticable, from the moun- 
tainous nature of the region which they water. The head-waters also of 
the Paraguay are within the Portuguese limits, and the tributary stream 
of the Cuiaba, a large river, almost equal in size to the Paraguay, which 
it joins in IT 67'. The sources of the Paraguay approach within a few 
miles of these of the Tocantines, Araguaya, Shingu, and Topaysu ; and in 
many places, owing to the configuration of the ground, the tributary rivers 
of thot Maranon and the La Plata seem as if they were blended together 
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and aa if their respectiire streams were in a manner ifiterlocked. The 
upper coui*se8 of the Parana and Uragftay run for a considerable distance 
within tile Brazilian territoiy. 

Rio Frauciscoi^ Tlfe chief river, which m^y be denominated wholly 
a Brazilian streari^ and which is wholly unconnected either with ^he 
Maranon or the Rio de la Plata, is the Rio Francisco, From the indolence 
and ignorance of the Portuguese colonists, the source of this large stream 
is far from being accurateSy ascertained. As far, however, as is known, 
the source of the Rio Francisco is separated by an intervening ridge from 
the eastern source of the Parana, *in S. lat. 20° ; and being prevented by a 
long and lofty ridge of mountains skirting its eastern shor^ for 500 miles, 
from reaching the ocq^u in an easteim direction, its course is thereby de- 
termined to the N. and N.E. for 770^rilish miles, when it ^turns to the 
E., and after a farther course of more than 200 BritisK miles, falls into the 
sea in IP S. lat. A ridge of mountains on the’ W., sepftratea* the Rio 
Francisco from that of the Upper Tocantines. Its course is very rapid, 
and its breadth at the bar 8 miles. Its waters* are muddy, and stain the 
sea to the distance of four or five leagues ; and at the same distance the 
force of its current is felt. The tide flows up about 40 miles. It has a 
bad bar, which cannot be crossed by vessels of more than 50 tons. The 
S.W. clrinnel is tlie deepest ; and vessels of the above tonnage can ad- 
vance about 20 leagues to the first falls, above which, barks may still 
proco('d 80 or 90 leagues farther, to what is called the Surnidoitro^ or 
place where it Issues from a subterranean channel, through which it flows 
for 10 or 12 leagues. This subterranean channel is very probably similar 
to that of the Red river in Louisiana, where it is concealed by a natural 
covering called l/ic raft, for 17 or 18 leagues. Beyond this subteiTanean 
channel little is known of the Rio Francisco, though great efforts have 
been made to reach its source, because a false notion prevailed among the 
earlv colonists that it issued from the famous lake of Manoa El Dorado, 
and that the natives who dwelt about its head wore ornaments of gold. 
Expeditions for this purpose have been made at several times from all the 
captaincies. Joam Coelho de Sousa advanced farthest in the search, but 
his progress did not exceed 300 miles above the Sumidouro. The 
Rio Francisco rises from October to January, and overflows all the 
numerous islands in its channel. In consequence of being thus inundated, 
the islands produce nothing hut reeds. Its shores are very fertile ; from 
^ which cause, and the abundance of its fish, the Indians were continually 
engaged in wars for the possession of this part of the country, during the 
first ages after its discovery. 

The other rivers of the Brazilian coast, though numerous, generally run 
but short courses, as the Rio Dolce, Rio Grande, and others. The Rio 
Paraiba, which gives narie to a province, nins a course of nigh 700 Britisli 
miles from S. to N., falling into the Atlantic in S. lat. 3°. 


CHAP. HI.— CLIMATE AND SOIL— PRODUCTIONS. 

In such an extensive region, both the climate and soil must necessarily he 
very various. In the vicinity of the Amazons, or Maranon river, and in 
the northern parts, great tropical heats prevail ; but these are considerably 
tempered by the excessive humidity of the atmosphere, and the copious 
dews which fall to refresh the thirsty soil. In the southern pavts of Bra- 
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zil, the climate is mild and temperate, and frequently cold, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer sometimes falling below 40“. This takes place, especially in 
ascending towards the sources of the great rivers, where the elevation of 
the ground modifies the temperature ; and witliin th^ lofty plains which 
spread out into the interior, fertile valleys are found, ^nich are both salu- 
brious and temperate, and in which all the fruits of jEurope grow to ma- 
turity, along with the native productions of America. Of this climate 
are the inland provinces of Minas-Geraes, Vill^Rica, San Paulo, Goyas, 
and Matto-Grosso*. The west wind, passing over vast marshy forests, is 
frequently fpund to be unhealthy iji therinterior parts, while the excessive 
heat which follows the couAe of the sun, fills the atmosphere with igneous 
particles which occasionally produce fatal effects. T^hese unhealthy blasts, 
however, ar5 corrected by the jinflimnce of the atmospheric plants which 
abound in the woods, and which fill the air with a fragrance that can be 
plainly p<ycei\^d at several leagues from the shore, when the wind blows 
in that direction. From March to August, the rainy season prevails upon 
the coast. During the rest of the year, there is almost constant dry wea- 
ther, the wind blowing from the north with little interruption. Under the 
influence of these dry and parching blasts, vegetation languishes, and all 
the higher and more exposed parts appear to be burnt up and withered. 
The sea-breeze, which ushers in the rainy season, refreshes the atmosphere, 
and re-animates vegetation. 

The interior of Brazil, with the exception of the Campos Parexis, al- 
ready mentioned, forms a vast and impenetrable forest, the trees of which 
are closely interwoven with brushwood, and with innumerable shrubs and 
creeping plants, which cling round them to their summits, and which be- 
ing generally adorned with the most beautiful flowers, give a peculiar and 
rich appearance to the scenery. These plants, after encircling the tree to 
the top, frequently ^*ow downwards, and taking root in the ground re- 
mount anew ; so that the whole forest is laced together, and is rendered ’ 
quite impenetrable by this thick vegetation, which has the appearance of a 
net 60 closely interwoven, that neither birds nor any other animal can 
penetrate it. The forests of Brazil abound in the greatest varieties of 
useful and ornamental wood. The principal woods lie on the Rio Grande, 
in the captaincy of Porto Seguro. One species, called the sippipira^ re- 
sembles the teak of India, so well known^^to be superior to any European 
wood for firmness and durability. The jieroba, oraubu, and louro, resem- 
ble the species of the oak and the larch:* There are, besides, lighter spe- 
cies of wood, similar to fir, nibt to speak of logwood, mahogany, and an 
infinity of ornamental and dying woods. Many of them, such as the 
cedar, which is a good and durable wood, and glows to the height of 80 
feet in one solid trunk, the wild cinnamon-tree, the Jaracanda or rose- 
wood, the best sorts of which (says Mr Mawe,) have never been imported 
into this country, giow more beautiful after they are worked, and are ex- 
tremely durable. ’Kiere are some woods which have the property of 
hardness* in a superior degree, and others which are very heavy, and have 
a peculiar fragrance. Of the palm-tree, the different kinds are numerous ; 
and we find that celebrated species, the long serrated lancet-formed leaves 
of which are composed of innumerable fibres, which rival silk in strength 
and fineness ; these are used for fishing-lines, and sometimes they are con- 
verted into bridles. The Brazilian cocoa-tree is thicker and more elevated 
than that found in the West Indies ; the tree named the pekia bears a fruit 
large and hard, something similar both in shape and size to a common ball, 
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BO that it is dangerous to near it when the fruit falls to t|ie ground ; the 
Brazilian myrtle is distinguished by the sliining of its bark. The ibtripU 
l(i7iga, or Brazil-wood tree, called in Pernambuco, the pao da rainha 
(queen's wood), on account of its being a government monopoly, is now 
rarely to be seen witViR many leagues of the coast, owing to the improvV 
dent manner in which it has been cut down by the government agents, 
without any regard being paid to the size of the tree or to its cultivation. 
It is not a lofty tree : at a ^jhort distance from the ground, innumerable 
branches spring forth and extend in every direction in a straggling, irregu- 
lar, and unpleasiiig manner. The leaves are small and not luxuriant ; the 
wood is very hard and heavy, takes a high ifolish, and sinks in water : the 
only valuable portion of it is the heart, as the outward coat of wood has 
not any peculiarity. Tlie name of this wood is derived from hrasas (or 
hrazas)^ a glowing fire or coal. Its botanic^ name is coisalpinia hrasilel^ 
to : it belongs to the genus lomentacea:^ in Linnaeus’s nat. order ; and is a 
leguminous plant, of the class decandria monogynia. The leaves are pin- 
nated ; the flowers are white, papilionaceous, growing in a pyramidal spike. 
One species has flowers variegated witli red. The branches are slender 
and full of small prickles. There are nine species. The colour produced 
from this wood is greatly improved by a solution of tin in aqua regia, 
which, when mixed with the aqueous tincture, affords a beautiful precipi- 
tate of a purplish crimson, substituted sometimes for lake. It is used for 
dyeing silk what is called false crimson, to distinguish it from that produced 
by cochineal. It is indigenous to both the East and the West Indies, and 
is the same as Sapaii wood. ‘‘ Almost every one of these sovereigns of 
the forest,” says Dr V. Spix, “ is distinguished, in the total effect of the 
picture, from its neighbour. While the silk-cotton tree (l)omhax pentan^ 
drain), partly armed with strong thorns, begins at a considerable height 
from the ground to spread out its thick arms, and its digitated leaves are 
grouped in light and airy masses, the luxuriant lecythis and the Brazilian 
iiiula shoot out at a less height many branches profusely covered with 
leaves, which unite to form a verdant ai’cade. The jaracanda (rose-wood 
tree) nt tracts the eye by the lightness of its double-feathered leaves ; 
the large gold-coloured flower of this tree and the ipe (hignonia chrysan^ 
tha), dazzle by their splendour, contrasted with the dark green of the 
foliage. The spondias (.v. inyrobalunus) arches its pennated leaves into 
lighw oblong forms, A very peculiar and most striking effect in the pic- 
ture is produced by the trumpet- tree {^Sccropia peliata) among the other 
lo*iy forms of the forest : the smooth ash-grey stems rise slightly bending 
a considerable height, and spread out at the top into verticillate branch- 
es, which have at the extremities large tufts of deeply lobated white 
leaves. The flowering caesalpinia ; the airy laurel ; the lofty geoffrma ; 
the soap-trees with their si hiing leaves ; the slender Barbadoes cedar ; tint 
ormosia with its pennated leaves ; the tapia or garlic pear-tree, so called 
from the strong smell of its bark ; the inaina ; and a thousand not yet de- 
scribed trees are mingled confusedly together, forming groups agi’ceably 
contrasted by the diversity of their forms and tints. Here and there, the 
dark crown of a Chilian fir (at'aucaria imbricata), among the lighter, 
green, appeal's like a stranger amid the natives of the tropics ; while the 
towering stems of the palms with their waving crowns are an incompara- 
ble ornament of the forests, the beauty and majesty of which no language 
can describe. If the eye turns from the proud forms of those ancient deni- 
zens of the forest, to the more humble and lower which clothe tho aground 
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with a riili veldure, it is delighted with the splendour and gay variety of 
the flowers. The purple blossoms of the rhexia ; profuse clusters of the 
melastoma, myrtles, and the eugenia ; the delicate foliage of many rubia- 
ceae and ardisiae, their pretty flowers blended with the singularly formed 
leaves of the theophrasta; the conchocavpus ; the reed-like dwarf palms ; 
the brilliant spadix of the costus ; the ragged hedges of the nfiaranta, from 
which a squamous fern rises ; the magnificent stiftia, thorny solana, large 
flowering gardenias and coutereas, enlivened with garlands of inikonia and 
bignonia ; the faf-spreading shoots of the mellifluous paullinias, dalecham- 
pias, and j;he bauhinea with its strangely lobated leaves ; strings of the 
leafless milky* /irtwcf (bind-weed), which descend from the highest sum- 
mits of the trees, or closely twine round the strongest trunks, and gradu- 
ally kill thtim ; lastly, those parasitical plants by which old trees are in- 
vested wiui the garment of youth, the grotesque species of the pothos and 
the arujp, the superb flowers of the orchideae, the bromelias which catch 
the rain water, the tillandsia, hanging down like lichen pultmmariiis, and a 
multiplicity of strangely 'formed ferns : all these admirable productions 
combine to form a scene which alternately fills the European naturalist 
with delight and astonishment.” 

As timber forms the natural staple of a yet uncultivated country, and is 
therefore a source of emolument in the absence of other productions of 
the soil, the government no sooner saw that a large profit was to be de- 
rived from its exportation, than it assumed to itself the exclusive mono- 
poly of that article. The consequence was, that every person who became 
proprietor of a forest, began with destroying all the finest of the trees, 
which would otherwise have been seized by the intendant, whose odious 
visits it was desirable to avoid. Notwithstanding this oppressive system, 
excellent vessels are built in Brazil for half the sum which they would 
cost in Europe. The privilege which Britain obtained by treaty, in 1810, 
of cutting timber from these noble forests, and of building ships on the 
spot, may eventually prove of incalculable advantage to us. 

Agricultural Productions,~\ As no country is blest with a more gfmial 
( lime than Brazil, so no country exceeds it in natural fertility. Its vast 
extent, its diversified surface, and its varied soil, enable it to produce all 
that is necessary, whether for comfort, or luxury, or use ; the fruits and 
productions of tropical climates, as we 'I as all kinds of European grain, 
tlourish here. In no country would aipiculturo yield greater returns to the 
industrious cultivator, but, unhappily, in no country is it more generally 
neglected. A passion for seeking gold and diamonds was long fatally preva- 
lent among the colonists, so that they lost all relish for sober labour. It is 
generally observed in Brazil, that those who devote themselves wholly to 
raining are badly clothed and worse fed than those who attend to agricul- 
tural labours : yet the husbandmen have ever been considered as an infe- 
rior class to the miners, and it is probable that this prejudice will continue 
to operate, until th(f country being in a great measure exhausted of its gold 
and dia/l)onds, the colonists shall be compelled to seek, in the cultivation 
of the soil, a more sure and permanent source of wealth. There are, 
everywhere throughout Brazil, large tracts of unoccupied land, which may 
he obtained from government upon very easy terms, and which might be 
afterwards held as freehold property. Other excellent lands are held by 
indolent proprietors, who are either unwilling or unable to turn them to 
any good account ; these may be purchased at very low prices, and would 
afford fivery possible encouragement to adventurous settlers. Many tracts 
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abound' with iron-ore and limestone, excellent clay for makiiig brihks, wood 
in every direction and for all purposes, aqd water.® * 

Maize, beans, and cassava root (which is generally used as bread by 
all ranks), are very generally cultivated. In many parts, wheat and other 
European grain is rdl^ed ; where the farmer has planted a sufficient supply 
of food for the consumption of the fai*m, he grows coffee, and, if possessed 
of the means, he prepares for growing and manufacturing sugar. The cul- 
tivation of this last article is carried on to a great extent in Brazil. In the 
middle of the last, or 18th century, it formed the principal riches of the 
country. In the course of 150 leagues along the coast, from 25 leagues 
hf^yond Pernambuco to 25 leagues beyond the Jbay of All $aints, Perard 
counted above 400 sugar mills, each of which manufactured annually 
about 100,000 arrobas,* or 2,500,000 lbs. of sugar. While the Dutch 
wt*re in possession of northern Brazil, !250,t)00 chests qf sugar were an- 
nually remitted to Holland. Tobacco — the duties. on which, form a con- 
siderable portion of the revenue — ^is cultivated to a great extent. The 
labour occupies only a small part of the year ; end the cultivation is so 
easy, that a single negro can manufacture annually about 2,000 weight. 
The tol)acco is put up in rolls of from 200 to 300 lbs. each, and is ex- 
ported to Europe and to Higher and Lower Guinea. The cultivation of 
cotton is, pursued to a considerable extent in the northern provinces, as 
Para, Maranham, Pernambuco, and Bahia ; and were the colonists entcr- 
I>rising and industrious, more cotton might be raised here than in the 
United States, and of superior quality, that of Georgia excepted. Ginger, 
superior to that of Hindostan in its natural state, though not so well pre- 
pared, is produced in great plenty. Great quantities of coffee and cacao- 
nuts — which latter were till lately the current money of the country — are 
also produced in this quarter of South America. 

Other agricultural productions, as maize (of which 4vo plentiful crops 
are annually raised in Para and Maranham), vanilla, and sarsaparilla, are 
abundant. But with all these natural advantages peculiar to the soil, the 
farmers of Brazil are ignorant, lazy, and miserable. Tlie farm-houses are 
generally wretched hovels of one story ; the floors are neither paved nor 
hoarded ; and the walls and partitions are formed of wicker work plastered 
with mud. The kitchen is usually a filthy room, with an uneven muddy 
floor interspersed with pools of water : the fire-places are formed by the 
rude contrivance of three round stones ; and as there is no proper chim- 
ney the place is always filled with smoke, which vents itself through tlie 
dfto and other apertures, leaving all within black and dirty. In more 
remote parts of the country, the same indolent habits remain. The peo- 
ple (says Mawe) seemed to act as if the tenure by which they held their 
lands was about to be abolished ; all around them had the appearance of 
makeshift ; their old houses, fast decaying, bore no marks of repair about 
them : wherever a bit of garden ground was enclosed, it appeared over- 
run with weeds : where coffee trees still existed, the* present occupiers 
were too indolent to gather the fruit. No artificial grasses were culUvated ; 
no enclosures made, nor was any fodder laid up against the season of scar- 
city. The system of farming followed in the grassy campos, extending 


* As an instance of the profits which may be gained by farming in Brazil, an indus- 
trious priest is adduced by Mr Mawe* who having obtained possession of a tarni which 
he diligently cultivated, had, in the course of four years, rendered it worth L.400 ster- 
ling,— -although he only possessed Fi-S sterling annually, as his clerical salary, with 
which to liire negroes for the cultivation of his property. • 
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from theTlio ^panema to Curitiba, is describe^ by \ on Spix in 
lowhig terms : “ Every landholdur possesses, according to the extent ot 

his farm, from several hundred to two thousand, nay, even forty thousam 
bead of cattle. They generally reckon from tfiree to four thousand head 
<m an estate which has two square miles of good pas)pre. All these loam 
at liberty in a wild state ; but every farmer keeps, besides, as many ame 
draught oxen and cows as be requires for the purposes ot agiicultuie an< 
for milk, which is partly made into cheese. The attendance on the wild 
cattle gives but.very little trouble: all that is required is, to Inand them 
with the mark of the owner, and t(\ catch the animals intended 
slaughtered. , From four* to six servants, under the direction of a chief 
cowiierd, perform all these services ; they prevent the herds fioin stiaymg 
beyond the boundaries, and defend them from th6 attacks of the ounces, 
wolves, and wildmdogs. Thehe p/^ople are almost always on horseback, as 
their o/hce QOmpels them to ride !20 miles or more in a day. Every year, 
the whole herd is collected at diftereiit times in a place in a high situation, 
and sometimes fenced im On this oct^asion, the mark of the owner is 
branded on the hind quarter of the beasts one year old, of which they 
reckon a thousand annually for a herd of five or six thousand. Those of 
four years old and more are selected for slaughter. The catching of tliese, 
frequently a troublesome and dangerous employment, is executoil here, as 
in the pampas of Buenos Ayres, by means of long leathern nooses, which 
the farmers* servants manage with incredible dexterity. The tame cattle 
arc kept in the vicinity of the fazenda, iiin free in the meadows during 
the day, and are only shut up in the enclosures during the night. The 
flesh of the tame cattle is preferred to thut of the wild, because, from 
their undisturbed and more quiet way of life, they grow fat sooner, and 
with less fodder. The pasture being so good, their milk is excellent ; but 
a cow gives only a third part of the quantity that good milk cows give in 
Europe. The hide is alwayj the most valuable part of the cattle : it is 
stripped off, stretched upon the ground by means of short pegs, a little 
salted, and dried in the sun. The flesh, cut into thin strips, rubbed with 
salt, and dried in the air, is an important article of exportation from the 
harbours of St Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul, to the cities in the north ; 
particularly to Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Maranham, where, 
under the names of Carnc xcca do ScrUlo, Pjssoca, or Came churqueda, 
it constitutes an essential part of the ,«l)sistence of all the Brazilians, hut 
especially of the negro slaves. Besides the breeding of oxen, that of 
horses and mules likewise occupies several farmers in the capitania of St 
Paulo, but is carried on upon a far more extensive scale in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Ihe horses of St Paulo are of a middling size, of slender make, 
and, if they are attended with care, acquire an elegant carriage, and be- 
come excellent racers. In general, 20 or 30 of those wild animals herd 
together, and hardly ever separate. The animals, when taken (by means 
of the long nooses^ sometimes trembling with fear, sometimes full of im- 
petuous fury, endeavour, by the strongest contortions and the most des- 
perate leaps, to defend themselves against the riders. When the latter 
have succeeded in holding an animal fast by the ears and lips with a pair 
ol tongs, in putting a halter over his head, and a sheep-skin by way of 
saddle on his back, one of the servants mounts him, and endeavours to 
overcome the obstinacy of the horse by means of the whip. After many 
violent motions and leaps, it is at length so far subdued, that it runs furi- 
ously away with its rider, an 1 after a long course, it in some degree yields 
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to tile bridle. After beinf^^thus humbled, it stands still wiil^its llead banj^- 
down, on which all the others separate from it. The next day the 
same exercise is repeated ; and in a few days more, the horse is broken 
and fit for riding. The copimon paulistas, and particularly the piaos (the 
herdsman’s 8ervants)\mako use of a very small flat wooden saddle, whiclT 
is often not even covered with leather. Their stirrups are so small that 
they will only admit the great toe : the spurs are fastened to the naked 
heel. The dress of the piao consists of a short jacket, narrow trowsers, 
and a flat round hat fastened with a strap, altogether of brown leather, 
made of deer or capivara hides, and. is very well adapted to protect him 
against the thorny hedges through which he must? force his way when pur- 
suing wiki animals. Th(3 wild horses are most frequently of a brown 
colour, very rarely white* or piebald, and by their disproportionjfl)ly short, 
thick heads and small stature, generally iJetray their extra-iiluropeari breed. 
The mules are here more handsomely made animals than the Itorse^: they 
are commonly equal in size to a European horse ; their colours are black, 
brown, fallow, or striped like a zebra* They are preferable to the horses, 
especially on long journeys, because they can better endure hunger and 
thirst, and carry with greater security heavier burdens.” 

Animal Produclionsr\ In the different regions of land, water, and air, 
Brazil teeips with animality. The woods are full of rapacious quadru- 
peds, venomous reptiles, and mischievous insects, which are so similar to 
those of the other tropical regions of South America, already described, 
that further description is unnecessary. It must be remarked, however, 
that such animals as the glama, vicuna, chilihueque, paco, and guanaco, 
natives of Peru, Chili, and part of Buenos Ayres, do not exist in Brazil. 
Monkeys are so numerous, and their species so various, that Brazil seems 
as if it had bemi destined for the abode of these imitative animals. A 
species of bearded monkey, with a countenance remarkably resembling 
the human, inhaliits the woody isles of the marsh of Xarayes. They are 
killed for the sake of their black and glossy fur : the leaner the monkey, 
the greater is bis value, for the fur is then closer, and the skin more easily 
and effectually cured. The females and young are of a light colour. They 
are social animals. A troop of them is called a choir by the Portuguese, 
from the circumstance of their singing in concert at sunrise and sunset. 
Being otherwise defenceless, they are provided with vocal organs, which 
enable them to terrify even man, whoii’ unaccustomed to the sound, which 
is so powerful as to be heard for mileli around. This cry, which proceeds 
• from fear, is a deep bray in octaves ; and during the alarm which this un- 
expected and monotonous sound occasions, these animals generally make 
their escape. The jaguar, or American tiger, is not so common as in 
Paraguay. Serpents are extremely numerous in Brazil : no less than 29 
kinds have been enumerated b/ authors in the various accounts of this 
country. Some of these species equal in size the buio of Guiana. Of 
tame and graminivorous animals, black cattle are the mosir numerous ; and 
these have multiplied to such an extent, that they are for the most^iart 
slaughtered for the sake of their bides, many thousands of w^hich are an- 
nually exported. The immense number of carcases which are thus left to be 
devoured by birds and wild beasts would afford room for an extensive trade 
in provisions, were not the salt trade prohibited by the monopolizing spirit 
of the government. Among the birds, the ouira is common in Maranhain ; 

• it is said to be double the size of the eagle ; in strength and size he is said 
to exceed the condor; his plumage is variegated like the guinea f<®wl. 
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Another largct bird, called the saltan^ is in size equal to a turkey, with tho 
beat and legs of a stork. Like the ostrich he cannot use his wings, yet 
runs so swiftly that he cannot be taken but by snares. Other birds re- 
semble pheasants and •partridges, and there is a species of pigeon of re- 
\narkable beauty. The colibri^ or humming-bird, i|^known in Brazil by 
the poetical epithet of Bcija fior^ or ‘ kiss the flower.' The ara\^ varie- 
gated with blue and scarlet, and the candidi, with blue and gold, are birds 
of surprising splendour ; but it would be endless to enumerate the brljliant 
birds of this country. 

Of all, the numerous swarms of insects that infest Brazil, the ant is the 
most formidable and destructive. So dreadful are its ravages, that it is called 
‘ the king of Brazil.' The province of Itamaraca is peculiarly subject to 
its depredations ; in some parts it is rendered quite barren, from the con- 
tinual devastations of these ^iise^ts. The large red ant, which is from a 
quarto^ of an inch to*an inch in length, and inflicts a most painful bite, 
lives upon vegetables, and is so peculiarly destructive to the manioc, as to 
have obtained the appelkition of the manioc-ant. A very diminutive black 
ant, the smallest of the species, is so determined and dreadful an enemy 
to the large red ant, that it is engaged by the Brazilians as an ally in their 
defence. It builds in trees ; and colonies of them are encouraged by the 
planters to settle upon the orange and other fruit-trees, which they defend 
most effectually against the red enemy. Mr Koster has seen the entrance 
to the nests of the red ants surrounded by the dead of both parties, and 
always observed that tho slain of the red outnumbered those of the black 
ants, though the former in the action outnumbered the latter. The small 
black ant is a carnivorous insect. Tho amphishcenay or two-headed snake, 
a most poisonous reptile, about 18 inches long, and of the thickness of a 
child's little finger, is often found in ants' nests. The banks of the 
Maranon are infested with myriads of insects, which by day and night 
harass the unfortunate voyager. Of these, the piujn is most terrible ; it is 
an exceedingly small insect, but its venomous bite making a wound the 
size of a pin's head, is accompanied with intense pain. The hands and 
face will be covered in a day's space with such wounds ; and many die in 
consequence of the inflammation produced by them. The acai'us, or ca- 
rabatoSy is a formidable plague of this country. The mutucay a largo fly, 
also inflicts a troublesome wound, but only torments by day. When the 
pium and the mutuca have retired, they are succeeded by the matiuimumy 
an insect almost imperceptibly small, but whose bite is sharp and painful. 
The carapana and the murococa are abroad night and day, and bite thrQ;ugh 
the folds of any clothing but strong silk, and are the most annoying, be- 
cause they give no respite. The rivers and sea-coast of Brazil are well- 
stocked with fish. Whales are very numerous in the adjacent seas 

Von Spix thus describes the appearance of animal life in a Brazilian 
campoy or mountain-plain : On these serene and tranquil heights, the 

noisy iuhabitant» of the wood are mute : we no longer heai* the howling 
of l^rds of monkeys, the incessant screams of innumerable parrots, ori- 
oles, and toucans, the far-sounding hammeiing of the wood-peckers, the 
metallic notes of the uraponga, the full tones of manakins, the cry of the 
hoccoes, jacues, &c. The more numerous are the humming-birds, buzzing 
like bees round the flowering shrubs ; gay butterflies fluttering over the 
rippling streams ; numerous wasps flying in and out of their long nests 
hanging suspended to the trees ; and large hornets (fnorimbondos) hover- , 
ing«over the ground, which is undermined to a great extent with their 
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cells.' The rod- capped ^nd hooded fly-catcher, the barhiiloJi (the liarhel), 
little sparrow-hawks, the rusty-red or spotted cahori (Brazilian owl), hasl<^ 
on the sliruhs during the heat of noon, and watch, concealed among the 
branches, for the small buds and insects which fly by ; the tinamus way^s 
slowly among the plants, enaptipes and namhus in tlie grass ; 

single toucans, seeking berries, hop among the branches ; the purple tana- 
gers follow each other in amorous pursuit from tree to tree ; the catdeara 
(falco brasiliensis), flying about the roads quite tame, to settle upon the 
backs of the mules or oxen ; small wood-peckers silently creep up tlie 
trees, and look in the bark for insects ; the rusty thrush, caHed Joao dc 
Barros, fearlessly fixes its oven-shaped nest quite low between the 
branches ; the siskin-lijke creeper slips imperceptibly from its nest, (which, 
like that of the pigeons, is built of i^wig^, and hangs down from the 
branches to the length of several feet,) to add a new division to it for this 
year ; the caoha, sitting still on the tops of the trees, looks tlown*a.fter the 
serpents basking on the roads, which, even though poisonous, constitute its 
food ; and sometimes, when it sees people approaching, it sets up a cry of 
distress, resembling a human voice. It is very rarely that the tranquillity 
of the place is interrupted, when gaiTulous orioles and little parrots and 
parroquets, coming in flocks from the maize and cotton plantations in the 
neighbowing w’ood, alight upon the single trees on the campos, and with 
terrible cries appear still to contend for the booty ; or bands of restless 
hooded cuckoos, crowded together upon the branches, defend, with a noisy 
croaking, their common nest, which is full of green-speckled eggs. 
Alarmed by this noise, or by passing travellers, numerous families of little 
pigeons (rolas)^ often no bigger than a sparrow, fly from bush to bush ; 
the larger, pigeons (amarzoga and troquase)^ seeking singly among the 
bushes for food, hasten alarmed to the summits of the neighbouring wood, 
where their brilliant plumage shines in the sun ; numeiWs flocks of little 
monkeys run whistling and hissing to the recesses of the forest ; the ca- 
vies, running about on the tops of the mountains, hastily secrete themselves 
under loose stones ; the American ostriches (Emus), which herd in fami- 
lies, gallop at the slightest noise, like horses through the bushes, and over 
hills and valleys, accompanied by their young ; the dicholopus (siriemas') 
which pursues serpents, flies, sometimes sinking into the grass, sometimes 
rising into the trees, or rapidly climbing the summits of the hills, where 
it sends forth its loud, deceitful cry, resembling that of the bustard ; the 
terrified armadillo (tatu) rnns fearfully about to look for a hiding-place, or 
when the danger presses, sinks into its armour ; the ant-eater (tamandua) 
iuns heavily through the plain, and in case of need, lying on its back, 
threatens its pursuers with its sharp claws. Far from all noise, the slender 
deer, the black tapir, or the pecari, feed on the skirts of the forest. Ele- 
vated above all this, the i ^d-headed vulture (uruhu) soars in the higher 
regions ; the dangerous rattle-snake (cascaoel), hidden in the gi'asses, ex- 
cites terror by its rattle ; the gigantic snake sports suspended from the 
tree with its head upon the ground ; and the crocodile, resemWfflg the 
trunk of a tree, basks in the sun on the banks of the pools. After all 
this has passed during the day before the eyes of the traveller, the ap- 
proach of night, with the chirping of the grasshoppers, the monotonous 
cry of the goat-sucker (Joao corta pao), the barking of the prowling wolt 
and of tbe shy fox, or the roaring of the ounces, completes the singular 
picture of tbe animal kingdom in thes]^ peaceful plains.*’ 

VI. Y 
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CHAP. IV.— MINES ANU .AIINEU.VLS. 

Brazil is rich in mineral^ treasures. As the rage for gold and .silver w as 
th» grand stimulus of transatlantic voyages and Ameriyn expei itions, the 
Portuguese were not long in forwarding parties of dTsoovery to exploit 
the interior, in search of that wealth the possession of w iiel. was regarded 
a; thS acm6 of human felicity. The Dutch also, while in possession ot 
North Brazil, endeavoured to explore the mines, but without success. 
Anthony Soary, a Paulist, was the first who discovered the mines ; ami, in 
1095, they tegan to be wrought with a’mazing success, as the metal was 
abundant, and easily extracted. No sooner, liowever, was the court ot 
Lisbon appiTsed that a source of new and vast wealth was opened up to 
view by the enterprising activify private adventurers, than it ordained, 
that on ^be discovery o£ a mine, immediate notice should be given to go\ - 
ernment, and that a fifth part of the produce should always be paid into 
the treasury. Other miiuja were soon discovered, and the produce was so 
copious, that the royal fifth annually amounted to £ f80,000 sterling, and 
consequently the total produce to j62, 400,000 sterling. At tliis it 
continued from 1728 to 1724. It then began gradually to diminish, till 
the whole produce sunk to £1,300,000 sterling, and consequently the 
royaJ iifth to £260,000 sterling. So watchfaUy was the mineral produce 
of Brazil formerly guarded by the Foiiiigueao government, that no fo- 
reigner was ever permitted to pcmetrato into the interior, so that no satis- 
factory information could he obtained respecting these valuable productions. 
But after the emigration of the royal family to Brazil, the watchful policy 
of the Portuguese government greatly relaxed, and Mr Mawc was freely 
permitted to visit both the gold and diamond districts of the interior, and 
to examine every p^rt of the works connected with them ; he has accord- 
ingly given the public many curious d<?tails respecting this branch of do- 
mestic industry, which draws the inhabitants from every other pursuit. 

Gold-mines,'^ In deep valleys, ami in the beds of almost all the rivers 
which have their rise in the interior of Brazil, gold is found iu abundance ; 
and the nearer the source of the river, the soil always proves to ho tlie 
richer in mineral wealth. All the head-waters of all those streams which 


rise in the provinces of Minas (leraes or of Goyas, and which ninning 
S.W. fall into the Parana (a branch of the great Plata), or turning to the 
N.E. are carried by the St Francisco river to the Atlantic, are rich both 
in gold and diamonds. Almost all the towns in tlie interior of Brazil 
were established by adventurers for gold, and they are found accordingly 
to be situated near the sources of the great rivers. The mines of Cuyaba 
are established on the river of that name, and near the town of Cuyaba, 
which is large, and, with its dependencies, estimated to contain 30,000 
inhabitants. They were discovered in 1718, and were long celebrated for 
the quantity of gold which they produced, which has been calculated at 
500 Ib ^ ann ually, or £33,750 sterling, and of an extremely fine quality. 
The towlTbf Cuyaba is in 15" 33' S. lat., and 56° 2' W. long., 388 miles 
above the entrance of the Cuyaba into the Paraguay, and 840 miles from 
the nearest sea-coast. A piece of native gold was found in the province 
of Goyas, weighing 43 lbs. avoirdupois, and sent to Lisbon, where Southey 
saw it in 1796. But the produce of gold is not confined to the provinces 
of Minas Geraes and Goyas : it isialso found in the province of Matto 
Gros8€. The first gold mine in that* province was discovered, in 1734, on 
kff’r^ks of the Sai*are, a branch of the Guapore, which it joins 12 miles 
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above ‘Villa Iklla, tlie capital of Matto Ci rosso. Tbe Wtbs of ibe gold 
mines in Minas Geraes averaged, for 15 years, 100 arrobas, or 2,800 lbs., 
which, at .^4 per ounce, amounted to £150,800 annually. In 1753, the 
fleet from the Rio, the ricl^est till then that had ewer arrived at Lisbon, was 
believed, at a moderate computation, to have brought home £3,000,000 
sterling in gold. The fiftlj that year from Minas Geraes amounted to 
£400,000 sterling. The bullion and jewels which wore sent the follovring 
year (1754) were estimated at one million of moidores. For about 16 
years, the fifths averaged 109 arrobas, or £182,000 sterling; but in the 
ensuing 11 years they fell to 86 arrobas, or £145,216 sterling.^ 

The gold ot Brazil is contained generally in a loose mawl-lihe stratum 
<if rounded quartzose pebbles, and adventitious matter, called cascalhcio, 
which rests upon granite, and is covered by earthy matter *01 variable 
thickness. The gold is sometimes found covered by the soil at the depth 
of 20 feet, while at other times, on many of the* hills, where v^ater can 
!>e procured for washing, particles of gold appear In the soil at little greater 
depth tlian the roots of the grass. At Villa Rica, the bed of cascalbao 
was on the margin of the nver ; and Mr Mawe found the workmen em- 
ployed in cutting away the banl: to the depth of at least 10 feet, before 
they could reach tlie vein containing the gold, which was incumbent on the 
rock. Tllie substance they had to pierce was a clay so strong that though 
falls of water were precipitated upon it, and negroes were constantly 
working it with hoes of various kinds, it was with difficulty removed. 
This was not the only impediment, for by the continual washing down of 
mud from the higher grounds, the cascalhao was 5 feet lower than the bed 
of the river ; so that when the pits were sunk to its depth, they were soon 
filled with water, which had to be drawn off by machinery. When the 
stratum which contains the gold is found at a distance from the rivers, it 
is dug up and carried to a convenient place, where it* is washed for the 
purpose of separating the earth and other materials from the gold. The 
process is simple, and is well described by Mr Mawe, who was freely al- 
lowed to visit the different lavaderos established in the country. In all 
the various operations, liowever, necessary for separating the gold from its 
concomitant materials, a great deal of time and labour is wasted which 
might be saved by adopting some very simple contrivances. In removing 
the earth to the place where it is to be washed, neither carts nor wheel- 
barrows are used ; the whole is transported in bowls carried on the heads 
oi poor negroes, who have ^»*equently, with these heavy burdens, to climb 
lij) steep ascents. The hydraulicai apparatus used for drawing off the 
water is cumbersome and expensive, as in many cases even ordinary pumps 
would answer the purpose much better. The method of washing the 
cascalhao in bowls is extremely tedious, and might be easily shortened. 
In breaking down the ferruginous cementation and softer substances which 
contain gold, mills might be constructed, by which all the metal contained 
in the ore could be completely and speedily extracted^ and at fai' less ex- 
pense and labour- Such mills, called arastras, are used in t he M exican 
silver-mines, where tlie object of separating the metal is effecteffwith ad- 
mirable skill, and to vast advantage, according to Humboldt. The parti- 
cles of gold being separated by washing from the stratum in which they 
are found, are brought to the nearest mint, where a fifth part is taken for 
the crown ; the remainder undergoes a process of amalgamation with 
mercury, and is afterwards poured knto an ingot, which being sent to an 
assay-niastc-r, he ascertains its weigh# and measure, and stamps it, t^hen it 
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is delivered toUlie owner for circulation. The operation of smelting doi‘s 
not occupy more than ten minutes ; and those vvlio deliver into tlie mint 
any quantity of gold-dust, may reckon upon having it returned to them 
for circulation in less than an hour. The goid is of different qualities. 
Some of the bars in circulation are so low as 16 cai^ts, while others are 
so fine as 23^ carats, or within half a carat of pure unalloyed gold. The 
standard of fine gold is 22 carats. Beyond this standard, gold receives a 
premium proportioned to its fineness. Gold of a low standard is gene- 
rally of a pale colour, owing, it is supposed, to the mixture which it con- 
tains of silver, platina, or of some other coarser metals. 

As to the ’quantity of gold extracted from the mines and lavaderos of 
Brazil, since their first discovery, it is impossi|^le accurately to deter- 
mine, Tdi* the first 60 yearg, m^mely, from 1695 to 1755, the quantity 
brought to Europe, according to the registers of the fleets, amounted to 
480,000,000 dollars, *or £108,000,000 sterling, being double the pro- 
vince of gold extracted since : and estimating (with Humboldt) the an- 
nual produce from 1756\o 1803, at 32,000 marks, the total sum for this 
latter period will amount to 204,544,000 dollars, or £46,022,400 ster- 
ling, or a general total of 684,544,000 dollars, or £154,022,400 sterling. 
To this sum must be added the unregistered produce, which, in spite of 
eveiy precaution adopted by the Portuguese government, is hnormous, 
amounting to no less than 171,000,000 dollars, or £38,500,000 sterling, 
making a total of registered and contraband produce of Brazilian gold, 
from 1695 to 1803, amounting to 855,000,000 dollars, or ^192,625,000 
sterling. As to the present annual produce of the Brazilian mines, it is 
estimated by Humboldt at 29,000 marks, or 4,360,000 dollars, or £981,000 
sterling; but by others it is estimated at only 20,000 marks, or £670,000 
sterling. It is certain, that, for many years towards the end of the last 
centuiy, upwards Of £900,000 sterling of Brazilian goUl annually found 
its way to Great Britain, and that the supply began to fall off in 1792, and 
almost wholly ceased after the removal of the royal family to Rio Janeiro, 
in 1807. The causes of this diminution are various; but the chief seems 
to be, that the gambling spirit of mining speculatioji is considerably abated, 
— that several at least, if not most of the rich mines, have been exiiausted, 
— and, that in the natural progi-ess of a rising people, the Brazilians have 
begun to discover how much more advantageous it is to engage in the surer 
profits of agriculture and commerce, where the profits are their own, than 
in hazardous adventures, from the produce of which a fifth must be pa^id 
to the crown. The produce of the Brazilian mines, from 1811 to 1825, 
averaged annually 1,095 lbs. of gold, and 4-5ths more as contraband, or 
876 lbs. of gold ; total 1,971 lbs.; and total value £127,144 sterling. In 
1824, the produce of gold was only 584 lbs., or £34,376 sterling. The 
Gongo Soco mines, wrought by the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, 
produced, in 1826, 550 lbs. of gold ; in 1827, 2,008 lbs. ; in 1828, 1,062 
lbs. ; in .1829, 4,0l4 lbs., or in value, £258,876 sterling ; and from the 
9th of^J^uaiy, 1830, to the 17th of February, 1830, 470 lbs. of gold. 
Before dismissing this part of the subject, we shall subjoin, for the satis- 
faction of the readers, a table, showing at one view the quantity of the 
precious metals extracted from the mines of Spanish America and Brazil. 


SPANISH AMERICA. 

of the Mexican miucs, 
to IhtM), 


Dollars. 

’ 2,107,270,511 


Pounds Sterling, 
I i. 174, 135, 806 
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Produce of the mines •of New 
Granada, to 1803, 

Produ<;e of the mines of Chili, 
to 1803, - _ - 

Produce of the I’eruviaif mines, 
to 1806, 

Pmdiice of the mines of Potosi, 
to 1803, 

Total produce, registered and 
unregistered, of Spanish Ame- 
rica, 

l*ORT(!GUE.SK AMKlllCA. 

Produce of the Brazilian mines 
iVoui 1695 to 1803, registered 
and unregistered, • 

'I'otal ])rodu(;e of the American 
mines to 1803 and 1806, 


Dullarif. 

routes Sleiliiigf. 

275,000,000 

61,875,000 

138,000,000 

31,050,(X)0 

• 

891,358,595 

200,555,694 

1,476.372, 17 1 

832,183,739 7s. 6d, 

4,888,001,280 

1^.1,099*800,289 7s. 6(1. 

• 

855,000,000 

• 

192,375,000 

.. m. 

# • 


5,713,001,280 

L. 1,292,175,289 7s. 6d. 


So much has the mineral produce of the Mexican mines diminished, 
consequent on the long continued and destrucliv& intestine warfare whicli 
so long afflicted that unfortunate country, that it does not now exceed 
10,000,000 dollars, instead of £27,000,000 as in 1805. From 1811 to 
1820, the collective produce was only 168,297,400 dollars. The coinage 
of the lV?exican mint, for 1827 and 1828, amounted to .5,700,853, and 
that of the four provincial mints, for these same years, 6,001,747 dollars. 
Total produce in 18 years, from 1811 to 1828, 179,999,990 dollars, or 
10,000,000 annually. The Chilian mines, which produced annually 
2,060,000 dollars registered and contraband prior to the revolution, and 
which even in 1817 produced a coinage of 1,161,283 dollars at the mint 
of St Jago, f(*ll, in 1824, to 193,000 dollars, or only one-sixth of the 
coinage of 1817. The mines of New Granada, which produced, at an ave- 
rage 3,000,000 dollars annually, fell to 1,270,000 dollars in 1822. So 
tliat the whole mineral produce of the American mines, whether Spanish 
or Portuguese, is not now one-fourth of what it was at the commencement 
of the [H’esent century, and before the late revolutions in Spanish Ame- 
rica. 


Diamond-- mines Brazil is not only celebrated for its gold, but also 
for its diamonds, productions hitherto supposed to be peculiar to the orien- 
tal regions of the Old World, The district in which they are found lies 
in the Cerro do Frio^ or ‘ the Cold mountains,^ — a rugged range running 
and S., generally reputed to be the highest in Brazil, and which sepa- 
ls .tes the sources of the waters that form the aggregate streams of the Rio 
Dolce and Rio Grande, from those that run into the Rio Francisco. At 
the foot of this chain the diamond-works of Brazil are established. This 
tract of mountainous counti/, extending 50 miles in length from N. to 8., 
and 25 in breadth from E. to W., is called ‘ the Diamond demarcation,’ 
as being exclusively the property of the crown. The diamonds were first 
discovered in this district, about 1730, by an enterprisihg colony of miners 
from Villa de Principe, 60 miles to the S.E. of Tejuco. Iler^^i^jhile em- 
ployed in searching for gold, they me^ frequently with little shining stones, 
which at first they threw away as useless, with the sand and gravel. One 
of the overseers beginning to suspect that these might be of some value, 
transmitted a specimen to the governor, who forwarded them to Lisbon, and 
after repeated examination, they werJ pronounced to be genuine and val- 
uable diamonds. As soon as this in&lligcncc reached Brazil, all the stones 
which liad been carelessly thrown away were immediately collected and 
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sont ovei* to IJurope, in such quantities as gi’jatly to lowei theii value, 
'riirf court of Lisbon, exceedingly dissatisfied with this conduct, took imnie- 
<liate steps to monopolize to itself the whole of this valua e pio( uce. 
Cerro del Frio was accordingly erected into a .distinct district, called the 
diamond-ground,— peculiar laws and regulations were framed for its admin- 
istration,— all trade in diamonds was rigorously prohibited,— and no sever- 
itv was left untried to enforce this monopoly. In spite, however, of every 
exertion on the part of the governmeiit — as generally happens where 
government regulations interfere with the private interests of its subjects 
— these severe laws were evaded. By intrigues and misrepresentations, 
governTiicht vvas induced to let this district to a company, on the condition 
that they should only employ a limited number of negroes, and pay a cer- 
tain sum f > 1 * every negro employed beyond the qukntity agreed to. Under 
cover of this agreement, every species of fraud was practised ; double the 
stipulated number of negroes was employed ; and this imposition was con- 
nived a*t by the agents of government, who shared in the gains derived 
from this illicit traffic. In 1772, the contract on wliich the works were 
held being ended, government took the management of the works into its 
own hands, but, like all public concerns here, they were deplorably mis- 
managed ; and the establishment run in debt to foreigners, who advanced 
a considerable sum of money, on condition of having all tKe produce 
of the mines secured to them. From 1801 to 1806, the expenses of the 
establishment cost £204,000 sterling ; and during the same period, the 
diamonds sent to the treasury at Rio Janeiro weighed 1 15,075 carats. The 
gold found was estimated at £17,300 sterling value ; from which it appears 
that the diamonds cost government 33.y. 9J. per carat. 

The diamond- works are in the vicinity of Tejuco, a town containing 
6000 inhabitants, who are chiefly indebted to them for support. The 
principal estabiishtiient is situated on the river Jijitunhonha, a tributary of 
the Rio Grande. There are others situated on the river Vellio, a branch 
of the Francisco, and on the Rio Pardo, as well as several other small 
streams belonging to this elevated tract. The Rio Pardo, though small 
and insignificant in its appearance, has produced as largo a quantity of the 
most precious gems as any river in the district. Tlie Jijitouhonha, which 
is formed by the junction of several .streams, is about as broad as the 
Thames at Windsor, and is generally from three to nine feet deep. At the 
time Mr Mawe visited these works, obey were working at a curve of the 
river, from which the stream was diverted by a canal cut across the tongue 
of laud round which it winded, tlie former course of the river being stopped 
just below the head of the canal, by an embankment across its channel 
formed of several thousand bags of sand. The river being both wide and 
deep, and occasionally subject to overflow, the embankment must be made 
so strong as to resist the pressure of the water, admitting it to rise to the 
height of four or five feet. After this operation, the water is drained away 
from all the deeper parts of the channel, by means of large caissons, or 
chain-pumps, whiclj are worked by a water wheel. The channel being in 
this m^HwSr laid dry, the mud is carried away, and the cascalhao is dug 
up and removed to a convenient place for washing, which is done by 
negroes, in a range of troughs, through which a stream of water is made 
to flow as occasion requires. At equal distances, are placed three high 
chairs for the overseers. After thty are seated, the negroes enter tlie 
troughs, each provided with a rake bf a peculiar form and short handle, 
with y^hicli he rakes into tin; trough- about 50 or 80 Ihs. of cascalfiao. 
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"Hie water being tbori let iy upon it, tfie eascalhao is spreiyl ubfoiul, an<! 
continually raked up to the head of the trough, so as to be kept in Von- 
Rtant motion. This operation is performed for about a quarter of an hour ; 
tlie water then begins to ri^n cleai*er, having waslv^d the earthy partic les 
away ; the gravel-like matter is raked up to the bead of the trough ; aftea 
the current flows away quite clear, the largest stones are thrown out, and 
after wards those of inferior size, then the whole is examined with great, 
rare for diamond.s. When a negro finds one, he immediately stands up- 
right and claps his hands, then extends them, holding the gem between 
his fore finger and his thumb, whercyipon an overseer receives it from him, 
and deposits in a bowl suspended from the centre of the structure half full 
of water. In this vessel all the diamonds found in the course of the day 
are placed ; and at the close of work are taken out and weighed by the? 
principal officer, and are then registered in a*book kept for that purpose. 
When a negro is so fortunate as to find a diamond of 17^ carats weight, 
much ceremony takes place : he is crowned with a wreath of flowers, and 
carried in procession to the administrator, who gives him his freedom by 
paying his owner for it. lie also receives a present of new clothes, and 
is permitted to work on his own account. When a stone of 8 or 10 carats 
is found, tin* negro receives a couple of new shirts, a complete new suit, 
with a hafr, and a handsome knife. For small stones of trivial amount, 
proportionate premiums are given. “ During my stay at Tejuco,” says 
Mawe, “a stone of 16^ carats was found: it was pleasing to sec the 
anxious desire manifested by the officers, that it might prove heavy enough 
to entitle the poor negro to his freedom ; and when, on being delivered and 
weighed, it proved only a carat short of the requisite weight, all seemed 
to sympathize in his disappointment.” It is calculated that only two or 
three stones of from 17 to 20 carats are found in the coui*se of a year ; 
and not once in two years is there found throughout alljthe diamond-wash- 
iiigs a stone weighing 30 carats. During the five days in which Mr 
Mawe was employed in visiting the works, the number of diamonds found 
did not exceed 40. 

Various precautions are used to prevent the negroes from embezzling 
diamonds. Although working in a bent posture, and therefore unable to 
observe whether they are watched by the overseers, they may nevertheless 
omit gathering some of the diamonds which they may see ; and placing 
them in a corner of the trough, they may afterwards contrive to secrete 
them. To prevent practices of this kind, they are frequently changed 
wfiile the operations are going on ; and at the command of the overseers 
they must instantly move into each other's troughs, so as to prevent the 
possibility of a collusion. If suspected of swallowing a diamond, the negro 
is confined within the bare walls of a strong room, where strong purga- 
tives are administered to him, in order to ascertain the fact. If he proves 
guilty, he is liable to personal chastisement, or to imprisonment, a much 
lighter punishment than would be inflicted on any white man for the same 
offence. The officers of the establishment are liberally paifl, and live in a 
style of elegance winch no one would expect to find in so remofe'^^d un- 
frequented a place. ’ 

All the gold collected in Brazil being liable to pay a fifth to tlie crown, 
and the trade in diamonds being wlmlly a royal monopoly, an extensive 
contraband trade, both in gold and In diamonds, has been the necessary 
consequence. The temptation to snluggle diamonds is still greater than 
that presented by gold, because in tile one case the illicit dealer gayfis only 
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tlio royal ’fifth i)y evading the regulations of tlu^ slate; while, in the case 
of diamonds, he gains the whole value of the article which he succeeds in 
conveying clandestinely away. The irresistible temptation which the mono- 
poly holds out to illicit •commerce, is met by r^ulations of corresponding 
strictness and severity. For the security of the revenue, the country has 
been subjected to a most vexatious system of military police ; and the un- 
haj>py offender, who is detected in the heinous crime of illicit trade, is 
doomed to experience the utmost vengeance of its inilers by a hopeless 
captivity, or by being transported to the African colonies. Nor is it at all 
considered^ that an improving commence, cherished and protected by an 
enlightened government, would soon pour into tlie Brazilian treasury, as 
the cheerful gift of a free and flourishing people, a far ampler revenue 
than can wer be extorted by all the miserable devices of a tyrannical go- 
vernment. • 

The, wliole sum pwduced to governinent by the diamond monopoly 
(exclusive of expenses) is £148,150 sterling, on an average. The dia- 
monds are purchased by •British and Dutch lapidaries, who cut and bring 
them into a state proper for sale. The diamonds of Brazil are not of so 
fine a water, nor so transparent as the diamonds of Golconda, being often 
of a brownish obscure hue. lied amianthus is another mineral product 
of Brazil, but is extremely rare. Little black garnets are oftei# found in 
the diamond district, wdiere they frequently appear six feet above the 
diamonds. 

Silver is not found in Brazil. All tlie dollars in circulation come from 
the Spanish mines. Iron and nitre are both abundant. Several great 
unwrought mines of the latter, are in the vicinity of Bahia. A royal 
foundery has been erected on the banks of the Ypanema. Beautiful 
plains,” says Dr Von Spix, “ form the foreground, and the iron mountain 
of Guaiassojava oovered with a dark wood, which on the N.W. side, 
descends into the valley, makes tlic background of the landscape. The 
neatly whitewashed houses, wliich lie scattered along the hill, at the foot 
of which stand the extensive buildings of the manufactory, and the expres- 
sion of noisy activity and industry which reign here, seem to transport the 
European into some manufactory in a beautiful wild district of his own 
country. The mountain which produces this extraordinary quantity of 
ore rises behind the place, a quaiter of a mile to the W., and extends, as 
a rather insulated mountain ridge, a league in length from S. to N. The 
elevation above the Ypanema is about 1000 feet. It is almost everywhere 
covered with thick woods, from which, in the morning and evening, are 
heard the noisy howls of the brown monkeys. We ascended it, taking 
the narrow road through the bushes, by which the mules bring the ore to 
the manufactory. After we had gone winding up the mountain for a short 
way through thick wood, we found ourselves all at once before some gi- 
gantic rocks of magnetic iron-stone, which rise almost perpendicularly to 
the height of 40 feet and more. Around them, partly upon, and partly 
under t he su rfdl-e of the ground, which is a very rich mould, lie innumcM-. 
able loos^TKeces, from tlie size of a £st to considerable blocks. The sur- 
face of the masses of rock is almost Werywhere flat and even, with slight 
depressions and cavities, and has a crust of imperfectly oxvdated iron-«tnn« 
which is some lines thick. We did not observe that the gieat masses 
caused any motion in a suspended jieedle; but small pieces, especially 
when just sf»uck off, had a considerAle effect on it. The mass of lliis 
magnetic iron-stone is either quite cimpact or traversed by veins of red 
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ochre. This iron-stone aj^pears to be in immediate contacf with a yellow 
quartzy sand-stone, with an argillaceous cement : at least, the latter is 
seen in seVeral places at the foot of the mountain, as well as in Ypanema 
itself. A dirty layender4>lue primitive clay- slate, tinged brown in the 
rifts, which runs from E. to W., lies on the top of the mountain, here and 
there, over the iron. Upon Morro de Guarassojava, and probably in veins 
of the magnetic iron-stone, there is a porous quartz- stone of a light-bruwn 
colour, the cavities in which are covered with a bluish-white chalcedony, 
with a crystalized surface.” 

That valuable mineral, salt, is so.abundant in Brazil, that in Jlajo, near 
Cape Frio, whole ships might be loaded with it. In the district of Minas 
Geraes, (says Da Cunha,) salt becomes so indispensalde a requisite, that not 
only men, but cattle, and other ammals,^require it for their food.* In every 
place where a high mountain extends from tfie sea to the* mines, salt must 
be given to the cattle, else they would often refuse* their usual fo(4ler. It 
is also remarkable, that in the interior parts of these countries, where 
nature has impregnated the soil with salt, quadrupeds and birds flock to- 
gether to eat this earth. A combination of so many animals of various 
species and colours, on one single spot, and the different tones which they 
utter, exhibits a most diverting spectacle to the curious observer. Yet 
even this •article, so indispensably requisite for the support of animated 
existence, and laid in such abundance in various parts of Brazil, as it were, 
at the very doors of the colonists, has not escaped the rapacious gripe of 
tlie government. It is, in cons(K|uence, uncommonly dear. The quantity 
necessary to salt an ox, is dearer in many parts, than the ox itself. So 
injurious is this monopoly of salt to agriculture, that in many farms, though 
the cows require salt constantly as part of their food, it is only given them 
once in 15 or 20 days, in small proportions. Salt being thus a royal 
monopoly, is farmed out to one individual, who pays foivit the annual sum 
of 48,000,000 reis, £16,000 sterling into tlie royal coffers. This farm 
draws double the sum, or £32,000 sterling annually from Brazil, one-half 
of which remains to the farmer and his agents and receivers, (after paying 
the other half to government) even after deducting all the principal expenses 
of the salt itself, including freight and carriage. But much more consid- 
erable are the profits he draws from the inner parts of the country, where 
the herds are most numerous and the demand for salt consequently great- 
er, the price of the article being enhanced in proportion to the expense of 
cauiage over the many mountains which are there to be met with. The 
whole commerce of Portugal, indeed, is made to forfeit, by this abuse, 
infinite emoluments and advantages which it would otherwise gain from a 
greater abundance of salt fish, butcher meat, bacon, cheese, and butter, 
that would be produced aiv' brought to market. Thus the royal treasury, 
for the sake of the comparatively small sum of £16,000 sterling annually, 
robs itself of much larger sums, which the duties on these products would 
fetch, but for the factitious dearness of salt. 


CHA1‘. V.-INJIABITANTS AND I'OPULATION-MANNERS AND 

CUSTDMS. 

When Brazil was first discovered ly the Portuguese, its coasts were 
peopled by an infinity of tribes ; iio Bess than 150 barbarous languages 
were spoken on the coast and in the »iterioi . Sixteen Brazilian triHes are 
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mentioned by Hervaa, as speaking dialects of th^ Titpi^ or Guarani, lan- 
guage, — a language spoken by the Tupi tribes of Brazil, the Guaranies of 
Paraguay, and the Omaguas of the Maranon, traces of which are found 
througli an extent of 70»degrees. Fifty other ti^ibes are classified by Her- 
i^as, as speaking different languages ; but many of these latter have not 
been sufficiently investigate<l, nor has the number of their roots been ascer- 
tained. Seventy other Brazilian tribes liave been found in the papers of 
the Jesuit missionaries, but without any notice of their language, for wliich 
reason llervas cduld not catalogue them. It would neither amuse nor 
edify, to enumerate their names. Tlie, chief and most powerful of these 
tribes were die Tapuyas, the Ttipinambas, and the Aymores, These 
successively migrated from the interior to the coast ; the Tapuyas first, 
then the iS^pinamhas, and lasjtly, jhe Aymores. Ifhe Tapuyas possessed 
the whole coast f]K)m the Maranon to the Plata, but were driven by the 
Tupi tribes tt) the N. erf Brazil. 

Besides those above enumerated, along the coast and in the interior, a 
vast number of tribes inhabit the islands and both shores of the Maranon. 
We are not however to infer from this, that the indigenous population of 
this extensive tract was very gi-eat, or at all to be compared to the popu- 
lation of (countries advanced in civilization, or even to that of Mexico or 
Peru. The numerous tribes of Brazil were of the very lowest, order of 
savages ; those pai-ts only were inhabited which afforded plenty of game, 
while the sea-coasts and banks of the gieat rivers were frequented for the 
sake of fishing. So numerous were the natives on the Maranon, that the 
sound of the axe in the villages of the one tribe were heard in those of the 
other. Yet, notwithstanding (says Acunha) this close neighbourhood, 
they lived in a state of ])orpotual war, otherwise? (wide as the country was) 
it would have been insufficient to maintain therm But Acunha did not 
reflect that while the banks of tin* Maranon were crowded with population, 
the interior was deserted. The fact is, that the very nature of savage life 
is inimical to pojrnlation ; and from the indolence natural to savages, their 
incessant petty warfai-e, and their precarious means of subsistence, savages 
never were nor can be numerous, however numerous may be the subdi- 
visions of their tribes. As to the present native population of Brazil, it is 
impossible to say any thing with precision, but it is much less numerous 
now than formerly, partly from tlie unceasing warfare can ied on between 
them and the Portuguese*, in which niuny of the tribes have been wholly 
extirpated ; and ])artly from the slave-system pursued by the colonists, 
in working the mines and sugar works. The same cruel plan of kidnap- 
ping the natives, as in Africa, with all the evils attendant on an internal 
slave-trade, fell heavy on the unhappy Brazilians. Hunting expeditions 
were annually made far into the interior, in search of Indians, by bands of 
slave-dealers ; and the latter were conducted in thousands to the settle- 
ments on the coast, or to the mines in the interior, to supply the waste of 
human life occasiwied by excessive and unwonted toils in the service of 
avarici ous a nff^inbuman masters. 

WeTiave already submitted major Schaeffer’s estimate of the Bra- 
zilian population, in 1824, at dt,306,4l8 souls. Sir George Staun- 
ton estimated it at 200,000 Portuguese, and 600,000 blacks, without 
mentioning the number of nativesJ By Beauchamp, the population, in 
1806, was estimated at 800,000 Portuguese, 1,500,000 blacks, and 
900,000 civilized Indians ; making i total of 3,200,000 ; and by the same 
autlioc*, in 1822, at 4,000,000. I y Humboldt, the population was esti- 
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niiilcd flt 4ff000f000f on authority of C^orvGO, (l(i SoA’orj sn Gmincnt 
literary and scientific character, and a Portuguese. We subjoin iu a note 
him letter to Humboldt on this subject.® 

Manners a7id Customs^ 1 he manners and customs of the native Iha- 
zilian tribes have been represented on the concurrent testimony of all vviro 
liave written concerning this country, as rude and ferocious in the extnmn*. 
Most of them were cannibals. The Tapuyas ate their own dead as, the 
hist demonstration of love I When an infant died, it was eaten by the 
parents; and if an adult, all the kindred were partakers* the bones were 
reserved for marriage feasts, when. they were pounded and t£jten as the 
most precious thing that could be offered. Yet, of all the Brazilian tribes 
the Tapuyas were the least cruel, never putting a prisoner to death, but 
selling tliem to the Portuguese ; and the enemy who dared to ulielter him- 
self iu one of their dwellings was safe. Tor no Tupaya uver violated that 
asylum, however strong his anger, or however great liis prov«cati(iu. On 
the contrary, the pride, the joy, and the religion of the I'upis, were in 
their cannibal feasts, where the prisoners were invariably eaten ; and bar- 
barous and revolting as was this practice, the Europeans made no efforts 
to reclaim them from it, hut vaiher encouraged them in it, winch rendered 
the task (‘t civilizing and converting tlunn still more arduous to their in- 
structors J,he Jesuits. The French, who for a short time possessed Rio 
Janeiro, encouraged the savages to eat their rivals the Portuguese ; and 
tliese latter permitted their allies to consider their enemies as beasts whom 
tliey were to destroy and devour. 

Cannibal Fcasls,'] Priests, warriors, women, and children rejoiced in 
the prospect of a cannibal -feast, as an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of 
tlieir brethren who Iiad been slain, — as the public feast in which the old wo- 


“ One eninncration al<me alFords j>ositivc results, and it is rtiat of 1797 and 1798. 
IJclon- that time, the bish(»ps were obliged to send to the king, as grand ina.ster of 
Chrisl, .'iiid eoti''«*j|uently .spiritual head of the colonies, at fixial p( ritxls, a state of the 
pop'ilation of their diocesses. These statements wore drawn up hi the trihiiiia! of the 
onlers, railed at Lisbon da Conscientu. J was enabled to see and examine the 

re.siilts ot‘ the last statement .sent to king Joseph iu 1779. This statement only con- 
tained somewhat more than 1,500,000 souls; now the bishops only included the o///v 
0/ Ike cnnimunhn, because, according to the established custom, the curates kept a regis- 
ter of these persons alone, on account of the smallness of the fees exigible. All the in- 
habitants below ten years of age, were coiisvqaeiitly not in these lists; and the Indians 
already reduced, or added to the missions, br.t not baptized, were omitted in the same 
manner. Without fear of exagyeratioii, I believe 1 may say, that at that period, in 
1'77J, the totjil population was nearly 1,900, (KM) souls. The enumeration of 171)8 was 
ii^ide with great care, hut has never been published, and 1 have received none of the 
p articulars. 1 have it, however, from the best authorities, that it gave considerably 
more than 3,000,000, which is not very surprising, be(-au.se, in Lrazil, the institutions, 
and perhaps the maiiuer.s, arc singularly favourable to population. 'I'he government 
has fdways given very liberally lands to culuiilsts, and never sold any. The system of 
slavery adopted by the IWtugUise, has a tendency to multiply the negroes; no nation 
imports a greater number of female negroes, nor is more attentive to the bringing up 
of their children. As to the Indians, it was formerly remarked by Coiulamiiie, that 
the civilization of the Portuguese Indians was very superior to that of Spanish indians. 
Several years after the voyage of the French astronomers, king Joseph adopted an im- 
portant political measure, assimilating in everything the Indians f^s^e Portuguese 
whites. This measure not having met with any opposition from thc^.blic opinion, 
the reduction of the remaining Indians has|gone on rapidly and prosperously. The 
emigration from Europe has continued withlut any encouragement ; and, according to 
the Portuguese custom, people have gone to Brazil to settle, and not for the sake of making 
their fortune, and then returning to the molher country. For some years past, details 
have been published in the French joumals||which appear to me to be the results ot the 
enumeration of 1796. According to tlieseaournals, Brazil contains 800,000 whites, 
1,000,000 Indians, and 1,600,000 negroes Jin all 3 , 300 , 000 . If wc add the natural 
augmentation in a space of II or 12 years, y am persuaded that the actual po]>iilation 
must be nearly i, 000, 000. ” 
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men displayed their mysteries, — and as a scene pf merriment for the boys. 
The unhappy prisoner was feasted for a considerable time, and had beau- 
tiful girls to attend him, till he began to enjoy life and gi*ow fat. The 
offspring of a captive was suffered to grow up ; g^but the circumstances of 
h*i8 birthplace and upgrowing occasioned no humane feelings towards him ; 
it was always remembered that he was of the flesh and blood of the captive ; 
andcwhen they thought him in the best condition, they killed and devoured 
him. The nearest kinswoman to the mother officiated as slaughterer, and 
the first mouthful *was given to the mother herself. Nature, however, some • 
times operated on the women ; and they often took dnigs to cause abor- 
tion, that they* might be spared the misery of seeing their offspring butch- 
ered, or assisted their unhappy husbands to escape, and sometimes fled 
with them.* The women prepared^their earthen vessels, made the liquor 
for the feast, and twisted the mtissurana^ or long cotton-cord that bound 
the victjjnti. •These coitls are twisted with the greatest nicety and pains, 
being sometimes the labour of a year ; they were then dipt in a kind of 
white birdlime, dried, rolled carefully up, and deposited in a new painted 
bowl. Some of the chiefs were dressed for the occasion ; the body was 
covered with gum, upon which small feathers were stuck, and skilfully 
arranged according to their colours. The ywara pemme^ or slaughter-club, 
was decorated witli feather tassels, adorned with bracelets of shells, and 
the blade smeared with gum, over which a fine powder was laid, composed 
egg'Shells the colour of ashes. On this, one of the women traced some 
rude figures with a stile, while the rest danced round her : the head and 


face of the victim were ornamented in the same manner, after the pattern 
of the war-club ; the weapon was then hung up, and the drinking feast 
commenced, at which the prisoner was present as a partaker. The next 
day was a day of rest, when a tent was erected in the area for the captive ; 
and there, under a strong guard, he passed the last night of his life. In 
the morning it was demolished, and the area levelled. The women brought 
out the naussuiana in the bowl and set it at his feet. The old woman 
who presided at these mysteries of the American Moloch, now began a 
death-song, in which the rest joined ; while the men put a noose around 
the prisoner's neck and fastened it there, coiled up the ends, and laid them 
upon the arm of the woman who had him in charge. The song usually 
alluded to the weight of the noose. “ We are they (it said) who make 
the neck of the bird stretch and in another part it mocked liim for in- 
ability to make his escape, “ Hadst thou been a parrot injuring our fields, 
thou wouldst have fled.” Several men then laid hold of the rnussurana by 
the ends, and tightened it on all sides, keeping him in the middle. During all 
these preparatory scenes, the captive, generally as willing to meet death 
as his tormentors to inflict it, would insult them, calling out to one that he 
bad killed his father, to another that he had buccaneered her son. They 
now bade him take a full and final look of the sun. Stones and broken 
pottery were then placed by him, and he was told to revenge his death 
before he diejlj^which, covered as the sacrihcera were with shields, and 
impeded as^ne was by the cords by which be was pulled on all sides, he 
notwithstanding, sometimes did to tll^ir cost. This done, the fire at which 
hvB limbs were to be dressed was kWdled before him. A woman then 


came out bearing the slaughter-clul 
with it before the face of the victim, 
her, and held it straight out to him, 


dancing and singing, and sporting 
One of the men then took it from 
lat he might behold it well ; and he 


- o ' - ' r. , — ® It well; ana ne 

who v^as to be the slaughterei came ^nto the area with 14 or 15 chosen 
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friends, ’dressed for the occasion in gum and feathers, or in ^nm jfnd ashes. 
He who had the club proflered it to the chief personage of the feast, 'but 
the head of the clan interposed, took it himself, and passing it with many 
antic gestures backwards and forv/ards between his Jegs, delivered it to the 
slaughterer who advanced towards the prisoner, and said, “ Lo here am !• 
who am about to kill thee, because thou and thy people have killed many 
of our brethren and devoured them.” The captive answered, “ It is the 
chance of life : my friends are many, and they will avenge me.” Tliis 
done, the Brazilian cannibal, more merciful, indeed, than the North Ameri- 
can Indians and man-eaters, stunned him, or knocked out his brains with 
one blow. The body was instantly ‘seized by the women, who (Iragged it 
to the fire, scalded and skinned it. The arms were cut off close to the 
shoulder, and the legs ^bove the knee; and four women took each, 
a limb, and danced with them about l!lie A-ea. The ^,runk was then 
split. The intestines were left to the women, .who boiljjd and eat 
them in broth ; the head was also their share; but the tongue and* brains 
Avere allotted to the children, wliose faces and bands were also smeared 
over with the blood by their mothers, in order to accustom them to 
such scenes. The thumb was cut off, because of its use in archery : 
what was done with it does not appt*ar ; hut it was not eaten like the 
rest. Ev<yy part of the body Avas devoured : the arms and thigh-bones 
Avere reserved to be made into flutes, — the teeth strung in necklaces, 
— and the skull set up at the entrance of the town, or sometimes used as a 
drinking cup, aftf*r the manner of our Scandinavian ancestors. The founder 
of the feast took an additional name as an honourable remembrance of what 
had been done ; and his female relations ran through the house shouting 
the new title. The chief of the clan scarified the arm of the slaughterer 
above the elbow, so as to leave an indelible mark ; and this was the star 
and garter of their ambition, the highest badge of hoiioi\r. After this he 
got into his hammock, and remained there the Avhole day, practising Avith 
a little bow at a mark, from a superstitious fear lest the act of slaughtering 
should have depri\’^ed him of his skill in archery. Among some tribes, 
they rubbed his pulse with one of the eyes of the victim, and hung his 
mouth upon his arm like a bracelet. They had learned to consider human 
flesh as the most exquisite of all dainties ; and it is remarked that even 
European refugees among them, have < ontracted a liking for human flesh. 
Delicious, however, as these repasts were deemed, they derived their 
higf.est flavour from revenge , and it was this feeling, and the sense of 
hotiour connected with it, that their Jesuit instructors found most difficulty 
in overcoming. No man was allowed to marry till he had captured a 
foe ; nor was he suffered to be present at the cannibal feast if he remained 
single. 

Though tribes continually quarrelled with tribes, yet the individuals 
composing the particular tribes never quarrelled among themselves. This 
arose from the necessity of union, and the frequent sma^ness of the tribe, 
as without union the tribe would have been soon extirplt^d. When a 
Avife brought forth a child, the husband confined himself to hri* hammock 
and received visits of congratulation. ]Thi8 arose from the notion, that if 
the father were to suffer any accident; the new-horn babe would suffer the 
same. No savage would kiW any femj^e animal while bis wife was preg- 
nant, for if it happened to be Avith y« ung, he believed that his own off- 
spring would he cut off as a punisfan imt for the sin he had committed 
against the mystery of life. For th^ same reason, they would npt cat 
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egga- Tliey believed that man was entitled to^a tail, and would 1>e born 
with one, if the father of the bridegroom did not perform tfie ceremony of 
chopping sticks at his marriage, in order thereby to cut off this appenclage 
from his future grandclphlren. As soon as the^chihl was born, its nose was 
flattened by crushing it with the thumb, and the lip was bored. It a boy, the 
father painted him black and red, and laid by him in the hammock a little 
how and arrow, saying, My son, when thou growest up, be strong and take 
vengeance upon thine enemies.” Sometimes a bundle of herbs was added, 
as a symbol of tJiose Avhoin he was to kill and devour. Infants were not 
swaddled and cramped as in Europe, and were frequently washed in cold 
water, both /or the sake of cleanliness and strength. Tlie infant was 
named as soon as born ; and, if a boy, the father chose the most manly 
and terrific name he could think of ; he received Another name when of age 
to go to war ; qnd a new itaine^ or title was added for every prisoner 
brought home and pvt^sented to the cannibal feast. Chastity was by no 
moans *i*egarded as a virtue among tliem. Herding together in large and 
undivided dormitories, universal lewdness was the obvious consequence. 
If a man was tired of his wife, he gave her away, and took as inany as he 
pleased. The more brutal the tribe, the worse the women were treated. 

Th(! Tupinambas were in some respects an improved race ; and their 
Avives were not treated with brutality, though they had more ^han their 
due share of labour, as they set and dug the manioc, sowed and gathered 
the maize. This practice of making the women perform agricultural la- 
bour, arose from an itlea that if some plants were set by mtm they Avould 
not groAV ; and the Tupinambas proceeded probably on the same theory 
as the more barbarous savages of the Oroonoko, who explained it to Fatlnn* 
Gumilla, Avbeii be remonstrated against it. Father,” said they, “you do 
not understand our custom, and tliat is the reason why you do not like it. 
Women knoAV Ijoav to bring forth, Avbicb is a thing that we do not knon\ 
When they sow and plant, the stalk of inaiz<‘. produces two or three heads ; 
the root of manioc, two or three baskets" full ; and every thing multij)lies 
in like manner. Why ? Because Avomen know how to bring forth, and to 
make the seeds and roots bring forth also.” The women also spun and 
Avove cotton cloths. Having taken the cotton from the pod, they pulled 
it abroad ; no distaff was used, the spindle was about a foot long and a 
finger thick ; it was passed through a little ball, and fastened the thread to 
the top ; this they twisted between their hands, and sent spinning into the 
air, and could do it as they walked. In this manner tliey made cords 
strong enough for their hammocks, and likeAviso so fine a thread, tliat^a 
Avaistcoat woven with it, which De Lery took to France, was mistaken 
there for silk. The women were also skilful potters, and glazed the in- 
side of their vessels so well that it equalled European pottery. Earthen 
ware was in common use among the savages ; and Lery remarks that in 
this respect they were better off tlian the French peasantry, who fed from 
trenchers, and wooden bowls. They also made baskets of wicker-work 
and straw. ^^^yVere grateful for favours, and hospitable to strangers, 
but unfeelin^o the sick ; and when they thought the case hopeless, ne- 
glected to give them food, so that n^any died more from want than from 
disease. Sometimes they carried th m to be buried before they were dead, 
and some have recovered after bavin been taken doivn from their ham- 
mocks to be inton’ed. The corpse hj id all its limbs tied fast, that the dead 
man might not get up and pester his friends with his visits ; and whoever 
bad any thing belonging to the dei^nct, produced it, that it might be 
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buried witii him, lest he sl^puld come and claim it. Provisi^lns were buried 
with the dead, from a supei-stitious belief that otherwise the Anhafigd, or 
evil spirit, would come and devour the dead. The Tupinamhas are all 
stout, robust, and healthy ;,but were wont to go eatirely naked, nor could 
be persuaded to put on clothes, which they viewed as an unnecessary en- 
cumbrance. Tiuj frequency of removals was a great hindrance to their 
improvement. When their palm-thatched lodges decayed, they rieyer 
tliought of repairing them, but migrated immediately to another spot, from 
a persuasion that a change of ahorle was essential to health, and that they 
should he destroyed if they departer^ from the custom of their forefathers. 
Thoughtless and improvident, they laid up nothing for the -morrow, but 
spent freely what nature and their own imperfect industry laid to their 
hand. They wore surprised at Europeajis coming so far to thmr country 
in order to make fortunes for themselves or flieir children, and could not 
understand what possible motives could induce them to leavo honje, and 
cut down Brazil wood. 

Mr Koster gives the following account of the* ciganocs, or gypsies of 
Brazil : “ I frequently heard of these people, but never had an opportunity 
of seeing any of them. Parties of ciganoes were in the habit of appearing 
formerly once every year at the village of Pasmado and other places in that 
part of tln^ country ; but the late governor of the province was inimical to 
them, and attempts having been made to apprehend some of them, their 
visits were discontinued. They are represented as being a people of a 
brownish caste, with features which resemble those of white persons, and 
as being tall and handsome. They wander from place to place in parties 
of men, women, and cliildren, exchanging, buying, and selling horses, and 
gold and silver trinkets. The women travel on horseback, sitting between 
th(i panni(‘r8 of the loaded horses, and the young ones are placed within 
the panniers among the baggage. The men are excellent liorsemen, and 
although the packhorses may he overhurthened, th(‘se fellows will only 
accommodate iiiatt<*rs by riding slowly upon their own horses, and never 
think of dividing the loads more equally ; hut they preserve themselves 
and the animals upon wnicli they ride, (piite unencumbered. They are 
said to he unmindful of all religious observances, and never to hear mass 
or confess their sins. It is likewise said, that they never marry out of their 
own nation.” 

Although most of the Brazilian tribes have been gradually extirpated by 
theh’ incessant wars witli each other and with the Portiii»iies(*, by the in- 
troduction of European vices and diseases, and esj)ecially by the inhuman 
system of an internal slave-trade carried on for more than a century and a 
half ; and although many tribes then existing have now withdrawn far into 
the interior, living in a state of ferocious independence', yet a considerable 
portion of Inelians still remain under Portuguese jurisdiction. Upon these a 
considerable change has been produced by the address, perseverance, and 
unremitting labour of the Jesuits. Their cannibal foas^ are lahl 

aside, — their manners are coTnj)aratively mild and civilized,— ^i^ndian slavery 

now abolished, — the natives have bopn raised to a political level with the 
whites, — villages of reclaimed savage are increasing, — and though their 
Portuguese neighbours and teachers a: by no means the fittest persons in 
the world to instruct, enlighten, or inrj Tove them, by precept or example, 
yet a modern Brazilian Indian is a v« y different being in many respects 
from his ancestors of the 17th centun 

Creoles,'] The character, inannci and customs, of the Portuguese 
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CreoleS) *difFei very little from those of the ^mother-country : it^batever 
diifidrence there is, it is to the worse. Laziness is a predominant fea- 
ture of their disposition, and every species of labour which they can 
possibly avoid is intrusjted to negroes. Want of cleanliness is prevalent 
Hhroughout the whole country, though not iii equal degrees, and shows 
itself in their houses, their clothes, their furniture, and in the manner 
of preparing and eating tlieir food. To eat with knives and forks is 
unlinown. This practice is, however, of oriental origin ; it is common 
in Spain and Portugal, and was borrowed from the Moors. Cloaks 
and swords are generally worn by the men ; and the usual dress of 
the ladies'* is ^ a single petticoat over Iheir chemise or shift. This latter 
is composed oi the finest and thinnest muslin, and is very much wrought 
and ornamented. It is made so full at the boSom, that on the small- 
est movement i^ drops ovei* oiid or both shoulders, leaving the bosom 
perfectly exposed ; and, besides this, it is so perfectly transparent, that 
the skm is every where visible underneath. This violation of feminine 
delicacy appears the nmre disgusting, as their complexion is generally 
very indifferent, approaching to an obscure tawny colour. The negro- 
women are loaded with chains of gold around the neck. The females 
of Brazil, like those of other countries under the torrid zone, know no 
resting-time between perfection and decay ; at fourteen they become 
mothers, at sixteen their beauty is full blown, and at twenty it is wi- 
thered like the faded rose in autumn. Except religious ceremonies, 
there are few public amusements in Brazil. Their attempts at tlieat- 
rical entertainment are wretched both in point of taste and execution. 
Music only (for which the people possess a natural talent) is performed 
with tolerable skill. But the favourite recreation is a dance composed 
of the Spanish fandango with the negro, and surpassing both in licen- 
tiousness, Growing refinemeiit is, however, banishing gradually this in- 
decent exhibition, which is now indulged with some degree of secrecy. 
Card-parties have begun to be introduced at Bahia. At Mr Kosteris 
return to Pernambuco, in 1812, after an absence of scarcely one year, 
he found a considerable alteration in the manners of the place. The 
houses had been improved ; and the ladies, in imitation of some fami- 
lies who had lately arrived from England and Portugal, had bcjgun to 
walk abroad during the day ; the E’ glisli fashions had become gene- 
ral among both sexes ; the equipages had assumed a gayer appearance ; 
a greater number of country-residences had been built ; land had also 
risen in price ; labour was more in request ; and grounds in the vicinity, 
formerly covered with brushwood, were clearing for gardens. The colo- 
nists are charged with craft and perfidy, vices natural to the subjects 
of every despotic and tyrannical government, of one, especially, which 
has imposed such a multitude of restrictions on commercial intercourse, 
at once ‘ruinous and oppressive. Revenge and cruelty also are said to 
form prominent features of their character ; and assassinations, if not 
at present, at least not long since, very frequent. Greater re- 

finement o^^anners, in the* southern provinces of Bahia and Rio Jan- 
eiro, has greatly alleviated thesel detestable passions, but in Pernam- 
buco and the north they rage as tnuch as ever. There are no inns in 
Brazil ; and strangers who wish t be accommodated, for however short 
a time, must hire and furnish housel for themselves. 

One peculiar trait of BrSv^ilian Jolonial character is the general seii- 
tlmerTt of (3quality which pervado) all ranks, a feature of disposition 
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hardly to be expected lender such a government. The* white servant 
converses with his master on the most equal footing ; and, instead of 
promptly obeying his orders, discusses their propriety, and often advises 
a different course of proceeding, all which the* master takes in good 
part, and often adopts his suggestions: The saine manners used t5 
prevail among the troops, and even on board ships of war. 

Slaves.~\ This sentiment of equality — which cannot be esteemed «the 
worst feature in Brazilian manners — operates with peculiar advantage 
in mitigating the severities of negro slavery. This clafts, in their man- 
nei^s, assume the same equality their masters. They ar^ well-fed, 
and are not bard worked. Two days weekly are allowed them to la- 
bour for themselves, by which means many are enabled to purchase 
their freedom, while others obtain it J>y favour. In no coltfny, where 
slavery exists, is it attended with greater * mitigations.* In addition to 
the two days per week, and the Sabbath, the R-omish calenda^. gives 
the negro 35 holidays annually; and the master is compelled by law 
to manumit him for the price at which he was first purchased, or his 
present value, if it be greater than the first cost. In some of our own 
islands, every manumission costs £100, which is intended to operate as 
a prohibition, and renders the slave for ever one, as he is never able 
to purchq,se it. The law of manumission is sometimes evaded in Bra- 
zil, but the general voice is decidedly in favour of it, and the whole 
wj^ight of clerical influence is exerted in its support. A woman who 
has reared ten children is entitled to her freedom. Many slaves are 
manumitted at the death of their master ; and wealthy planters indulge 
in this species of charity during their lives. There is another law, by 
which the entail of slavery is very often cut off. If the sum of £5 
is offered at the baptismal font, the master must manumit the child. 
This sum is often paid when the father is a freedmaU; and often also 
by the sponsers — the mother frequently, in hope of this bounty, soli- 
citing some persons of consideration to take upon them this spiritual 
relationship to the child — in Brazil it is considered as such. By these 
various means, considerable numbers become free. In another respect 
the Brazilian slaves are much happier than those in our West Indian 
islands — they are baptized ; and though the religion in which they are 
instructed is Christianity in its most debased form, yet they still de- 
rive many advantages from it, and are proud of it ; the negro, till bap- 
tized, being considered as a very inferior animal. They are then re- 
g^u’ded as men and brethren, as moral and intellectual beings ; and, 
with the exception of a few individuals, who have much of the brute, 
and nothing of the Christian but the name, they are not subjected to 
the lash, as in the West Indies, or in the southern United States. In 
Brazil, as elsewhere, the richer the proprietor the better treated in general 
are the slaves, greediness being generally united with insensibility. Tliose 
upon church-property are best treated, and have littl^ reason to regret 
their lot. The Benedictines, particularly, omit nothing wTfich can contri- 
bute to their well-being. The children are carefully instructed in tlieir 
religion* and generally solicit permi88il>n to begin their regulai* work be- 
fore the age which the rulers of the state have appointed. Marriages are 
encouraged ; and the good fruits of luch an institution, and encourage- 
ment to obey it, completely disprove ||he assertion of Bryan Edwards, that 
those alone who are utterly ignorant .'of the negroes’ nature can suppose 
that marriage could be introduced among them to any good pi:u*pose* 
VI. 2 Ik • 
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Upon states lilanaged as above stated, the st^k multiplies itself, and 
does*not need to be replenished by purchase. The slave-trade, however, 
is still conducted with great inhumanity by the Portuguese. 

The MamalucoeSy of Mestizoes^ are a numerous branch of Brazilian 
population, and enjoy the same ■ civil and political rights as the whites. 
Thus, from the comparatively mild treatment of the slaves, and the poll- 
tical equality of the whites, mestizoes, and Indians, the Brazilian popula- 
tion, though composed of the same elements as that ot Spanish America, 
is rsot characterized by those rankling and mutual animosities which pre- 
vail among the various castes in Buenqs Ayres, Pent, or Mexico, and will 
therefore moFe easily amalgamate into one common mass than their Span- 
ish neighbours. 

Ox-chafe,'^ Mr Lucock thus (Jescribes the boisterous Brazilian amuse- 
ment of an ox-ckase : ^Vfter a ride of three or four miles on a large 

open |>{pin, we found about 400 head ot cattle. We rode gently round, 
to bring tliem into a more compact body, and made the animal which was 
to be cliasecl distinctly known to every individual of the party. Our set- 
tled object was to drive him to the house ; and, to render the sport as 
complete as possible, the /asso was not to be used until there appeared a 
probability that he would otherwise escape. Some of the people then 
dashed into the midst of the herd, attentively observing the selected ani- 
mal. One-half of the oxen were thus driven at once from the spot, and 
others, which chose to do so, were permitted to follow without inole^- 
tion ; but wherever the victim turned, a horseman met him, and stopped 
his career. The work was easy until the remaining group was reduced to 
about twenty, which then made violent attempts to rejoin their comrades, 
and fiercely attacked the huntsmen who intercepted them. In a short 
time, four of them, being hard pressed, plunged into some watery giound 
about two miles fi;om the house, and among them was the object of the 
chase. When driven from the water, this small number were more ha- 
rassed than before, and, perceiving their danger, exerted themselves with 
redoubled violence. Sometimes we were obliged to ride hard ; and great 
coolness and address were necessary to prevent their escape behind us and 
into a wood, which we were now approaching. In this last respect, our 
efForts were vain : they gained this refuge, and we could no longer act in 
concert. The wood was full of thick bushes of myrtle, and many trees 
spread their arms horizontally seven or eight feet from the ground. It was 
matter of high gratification, as well as wonder, to observe how our hunts- 
men rounded the bushes, and bent under the branches, so as sometimes 
hang on the sides of their horses. Though unable to follow, I soon en- 
countered our chief, who had made an unsuccessful cast with his lasso, an<l 
was disentangling it from the branches of a tree. I shall never forget the 
ardour and rapidity with which he afterwards darted and wheeled among 
tne ti*ees, nor lose the conviction fixed upon my mind, what execution 
sucfi men, so trairipd, must be capable of in a country like this. My mus- 
ings were intermpted by reaching the beach, and seeing at a distance 
our young nero, with the ox securely attached to his hoi*se by the lasso 
wid le^ing the captive towards tie house. The instrument had none 
round his horns, and was fixed closato the crown of his head. The ani- 
Hial, thus entangled, advanced with llie most malicious vexation, and made 
many ferocious efforts to gore the Ifcrse, which had before pursued, and 
now led him ; but the wary creaturd, which had often before been yoked 
to an ^nnatural and violent mate, kwt his eye upon the ox, and pulled at 
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the lasso so as to keep it, always on the stretch, and himslfelf two springs 
in advance* In his precautions he was greatly assisted by his rider,* who 
with equal care, watched the maddening spirit of the beast, and gave sig- 
nals to the horse. Convinced, at length, that his attempts to gore bis 
leader were vain, the ox became sullen, and was partly dragged onward. 
While he was in this mood, the horse passed to the right of a detached 
bush, and tlie ox, by a sudden spring, got nearly abreast with him oi^the 
left : thus the lasso was brought over his back, and he was enabled to 
employ his utmost might to draw the horse round the 'bush ; the hoi’se 
also used all his power to counteract this manoeuvre ; and thug the great 
strength of the lasso was proved. By this time the whole party was again 
collected, and another lasso applied to assist in conducting the captive, 
which, seemingly conscious that he was^comidetely subdued, walked along 
quietly. A boat had just reached the beach ; and the. people were still 
on board, when the treacherous animal, as soon as 'he came near pnough, 
made an unexpected attack, and caused them to tumble, one over another, 
into the water, to the great amusement of the spectators. Keturning to 
the hut, after a chase of three hours, milk and fruit were served to us in 
abundance ; while the beast was taken from his former bondage and tied 
to a post, vdiere I found him bellowing with madness, and still furiously 
striving to release himself. A man now came forwaid with an instrument 
called a facani, somewhat resembling both a large carving-knife and a short 
sword ; and, warning every one to he on his guard, passed near the heels 
of the ox, and endeavoured, by a hack-handed stroke, to hough him. The 
attempt uas clumsily made, and the beast, though wounded, was not dis- 
abled. Another took the instrument, and used it with greater effect; 
when the ox gave a desperate kick at the operator, and, snapping the ten- 
don, fell on his haunches. A third then drew a sharp knife across his 
throat : blood copiously followed ; and, with a deep bellow, expressive of 
rage and agony, he yielded up his life. Immediately the people set about 
skinning the beast, and preparing a part of him for dinner. The former 
operation was performed in a workman-like manner ; and the skin, as it. 
was taken off, being carefully stretched upon the ground, preserved the 
flesh from blood and dirt. During this process, fires had been kindled, 
and had burned ilown to clear embers. Slices of flesh were then cut off 
from the ribs, as the choicest part, for the master and his guests, and roast- 
ed at a fire apart; afterwards, the attendants helped themselves as they 
pleased, and cooked their portion after their own modes. Horses are 
trail. ed for the exercises of the field, by fastening a dry hide to the hack 
jir -t of the saddle, and allowing it to trail on the ground. As the horse 
moves, the hide rattles, and the noise alarms him : he attempts to fly, 
when it beats against his heels, and he kicks at it violently ; but, soon 
convinced that all his alarnr and rage are fruitless, he learns to be pa- 
tient and quiet. In this state, a person mounts and compels him to move 
forward ; at first gently, afterwards at an increased pace., ^ He begins with 
trampling upon the hide ; but this incommodes him, perhap^dniost throws 
liim down backwards ; he then sets down his feet more carefully and 
safely. The contrivance induces hini also to keep an eye turned on the 
object behind; while the rider takes ihim over rough or boggy ground, 
obliging him at the same time to loolf forward and mark where he is go- 
ing. Thus he forms a habit of quicftly discerning danger, and avoiding* 
it, from whatever quarter it may come. So much are the Brazilian horses 
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in genei-arfencid against alarms, that 1 hardly fver met with one of the 
description which w^e call skittish.’* 

I Costume, ^c.'] Mr Liicock gives the following account of the costume 
and manners of the population of the Brazilian ^.apital : Of theii^ dress 

«nd appearance we sti-angem were more com|>eteiit judges than of their 
minds. The former is of the lightest sort. Among their familiar friends 
thej are seen with a shift only, bound about the waist with the strings of 
a petticoat, and the bosom of it often falling off from one shoulder. Ihey 
wear no stockings, and seldom either slippere, or the wooden clogs, with 
brown upper leathers, called taiuancas. Their hair is long and too com- 
monly uncond)ed, bound with a riband close behind the head, the ends 
turn*,d up to the crown, and there twisted about a sort of bodkin. Some- 
times a wraath of artificial flowev| is addled, iugetiiously made by them- 
selves of silk, beads, colouredT papers, tinsel, and the wings of some of the 
brilliant insects of the. country ; these are aixanged and worn with taste. 
Their manners are a contrast to every thing graceful — coarse, boisterous, 
and pert ; they talk fluently, but commonly in loud and harsh tones ; their 
general air is sly and coquettish ; and they have no idea that their carriage 
can possibly excite disgust, or even that they can fail to be objects of ad- 
miration : they have few opportunities of conversing with the other sex, 
and what good fortune offers, they use with eagerness. 

Such manners may be attractive to their countrymen, but their influence 
can extend no further. The ornaments *»f these females Jiave a pleasing 
effect, and set off the charms of a face, the features of which are round 
and regular, of a black, lively, inquisitive eye, a smooth and open forehead, 
a mouth expressive of simplicity and good temper, furnished with a white 
and even set of teeth ; united with a moderately handsome figure, a 
sprightly, laughing air, and a demeanour gay, frank, and unsuspicious. 
Such is the common appearance of a young lady about 13 or 14* years of 
age ; a period when she usually takes upon her the cares of a household, 
or rather, notwithstanding obvious disqualifications, assumes the character 
of a matron. Indeed, at 18, in a Brazilian woman, nature has attained to 
full maturity : a few years later, she becomes corpulent, and even un- 
wieldy, acquires a gieat stoop in her shoulders, and walks with an awk- 
ward, waddling gait ; she begins to decay, loses the good humour of her 
countenance, and assumes, in its place, a contracted and scowling brow ; 
the eye and mouth both indicate that they have been accustomed to express 
the violent and vindictive passions, the cheeks are deprived of their plump- 
ness and colour, and at 25, or 30 at most, she becomes a perfectly wrr/i- 
kled old woman. 

Early corpulence appeared to me to arise from their secluded and in- 
dolent habits. Ibey were seldom seen out of doors, except when going 
to mass, so early as 4 o’clock in the morning, on c/ias santosj or days of 
sacred obligation ; and even then, the whole form and face were so wrap- 
ped up in mantles,^ or enclosed within the curtains of a cadeira, as to pre- 
clude the* en^yfitent of fresh air, and to conceal eveiy feature, except per- 
haps a wickedly talkative eye. These cadeiras answer, less commodi- 
ously, the same purpose as do the j^lanquins of the East. They consist 
of an arm-chair with a high back, tu which is attached a Jong foot-board, 
and a canopy. Around the latter ie suspended curtains of blue cloth| 
edged with some gaudy colour, anq kept closed, as the machine passes 
along the streets, in order to conceal the haughty, or the constrained donna 
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from public view. The i^hole is attached to a long pole, phasing over tlie 
lady 8 head, and is suspended between two black men, who support \t on 
their shoulders. Such were the only carriages used formerly in Rio by i 
people of fashion ; and Idje the modern chaise, tOt which they have lately 
given place, they were sometimes very splendid, being decorated in such d 
manner as might best display the taste, the wealth, and the rank of the 
owner. On the foot-hoard, which is large enough for the purpose, is often 
seated a little sctihora, forming the same idle habits as her mother has done, 
and laying a foundation for future unwieldiness of a similar kind. 

‘‘ The exercise which these ladies take is almost wholly confined to the 
house. Little exertion is necessary, and that little is opposed by inclina- 
tion : they are surrounded by slaves, and it is their privilege to be waited 
upon. I have seen this carried to an ^xtent which would be •ridiculous, 
were it not something worse ; and am sorr^ to add, that such sights are 
not unusual. A lady was seated on a mat, (one morning when 1 called 
upon her,) surrounded by a number of slaves, with needle-work m tlieir 
hands ; a drinking-vessel full of water being placed so as that she could 
convenitmtly reach it. She interrupted the conversation by suddenly call- 
ing aloud for another slave to come from a different part of the house. 
When the negress entered the room, the lady said to her, ‘ Give me 
that driijving-vessel.’ She diil so ; her mistress drank, and returned it ; 
the slave replaced it in its former situation, and retired without seem- 
ing to feel that the command was an extraordinary one, or that she 
had performed aught which she had not done a thousand times before. 
Ah I ladies, tliouglit I, wliat wonder that you become corpulent, and 
ruin your constitution ! these are the natural effects of inanity 1 
* ‘‘ Other causes of the change which has been noticed, might be found, 

1 have often thought, in an obstinate adherence to unsuitable customs. 
The shrunk and furrowed appearance of the brow serins to me to arise, 
in a great measure, from following European fashions under the burning 
sun of the torrid zone, * where the full tide of day is poured.’ Even the 
white and genteel families of Brazil wear no covering on the head, no 
shade for the eye ; hence the brow and pupil contract themselves as much 
as possible, to shield the tender organ from the superabundance of light. 
The walls of the houses too, both within and without, are universally 
whitened, heightening, by reflection, the mid-day glare, and sometimes 
producing an almost intolerable uneasiness in the eyes of persons possess- 
ed of the strongest sight. Is it wonderful that the forehead and eyes of 
delicate females should gradually assume an habitual contraction, which 
overclouds many a fair face with appearances that sometimes misrepresent 
the real turn of the mind ? Premature age is owing partly to climate, 
partly to a constitution enfeebled and ruined by inactivity ; most of all, 
to the unnatural and shamefully early age at which females are allowed to 
marry. Tlieir early good-humour, or the show of it, soon wears away ; 
they often, become the very reverse of what they were, and exhibit the 
alteration too plainly. This change may be attributedTprincipally to the 
childish ceremony, and more foolish flattery, with which every woman is 
treated, who ranks above the condition of a slave. They seem to be re- 
garded by the men as dolls, or as spoiled children, whose whims must be 
gratified, and even anticipated ; and Ihe who has tlie gieatest number ob- 
tains the most attention. The ge:|erality of ladies treated in this way, 
become, almost of course, fretful and peevish, and pour their spleen upon 
their slaves ; and when these resist or neglect the orders given them, eudea- 
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vour to subdu# them, by a noisy and boisterons behaviour, not always free 
from malignity, and by castigation, not the less severe for coming from a 
lady’s band. Here is exercise, and perhaps the most efficacious that tliey ever 
take, quickening the circulation, giving some tone to the muscles, and dis- 
T;harging peccant humours, but at the same time destroying the tem[)f»r, 
implanting in the heart the principles of a vixen, and stamping on the 
countenance the plain indications of what passes within. 

“ When a gentleman calls upon another, if he be not intimate at the 
house, he goes ilhither in full dress, with a cocked hat, with buckles in his 
shoes and ,at the knees, and with a sprord or dirk by his side. Having 
reachc I the bottom of the stairs, he claps his hands as a signal to attract 
attention, and utters a sort of sibilant sound between his teeth and the end 
of his tongue, as though he pronojinced the syllables chec en. The ser- 
vant who attends *the call roughly inquires in a nasal tone, Who is it ? and 
being told, retires to inform the master of the house what arc the wishes 
of the visitor. If he be a friend, or one so well known as to be received 
without ceremony, the master quickly comes to him, and ushers him into 
the sala^ making loud protestations of the pleasure given him by the visit, 
mixing his complimentary speeches with a great number of bows. Before 
hnsiness is entered upon, if that be the object, repeated apologies are of- 
fered for the free mode in which the visitor is received. Anrf, indeed, 
there is often no little occasion for such apologies ; for the gentleman very 
generally makes his appearance with a beard of many days’ growth, with 
his black hair in the roughest state, thougli besmeared with grease, and 
with no clothing over his cotton shirt. This garment is indeed well made, 
and ornamented with needle- work, especially about the bosom. But then 
it is commonly worn in the house so as to expose the breast, and the 
sleeves are tucked up to the elbows. Or if, by chance, it be secured at 
the neck and wrists by its globular gold buttons, the flaps appear on the 
outside, banging half way down the sides, over a waistband which secures 
round the loins a short pair of trowsers ; while the legs are quite bare, and 
the feet covered with iamancas. All this is not very delicate, more espe- 
cially as the skins of the Brazilians abound with hair, and are much sun- 
burnt about the breast and legs. 

“ Should the call be a ceremonious one, a servant is sent to conduct the 
visitor to the sala, from which, as be enters, often sees the persons who 
were in the room escaping at the other door. Here he waits alone, it may 
be half an hour, when the gentleman appears in a sort of half-dress. 
They both bow profoundly at a distance : after a sufficiency of skill in this 
science has been displayed, and thus time gained to ascertain each other’s 
rank and pretensions, they approach, if unequal, with corresponding dig- 
nity and respect — if supposed to be nearly equals, with familiarity. The 
business is then entered upon, and despatched at once. These bows be- 
tween strangers, and this slow approach, I almost like, as they give men 
some opportunity Jtp measure and appreciate one another, and prevent a 
thousand awkwiffd blunders and equally awkward apologies. With my 
countrymen in general, I participate in an abhoiTence of the Brazilian 
embrace.” 


CHAP. VI.-.RELIGION, lAtERATUUE, AND SCIENCE. 

The established religion of Brazil is popery, in its most showy and super- 
stitious form. In the principal toi^ns, hardly a day passes that some 
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saint iff not carried in profession through the streets, the figure ‘of which, 
tliough rude and gi-otesque in the highest degi’ee, is adorned with j^els 
and precious stones which are cheerfully lent by the wealthier inhabitants. 
The ceremony is accompanied by the populace with rockets, squibs, and 
other demonstrations of extraordinary joy. The manners and morals of 
the numerous orders of clergy, so common in all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, are generally said to be nowise ornamental to the sacred profession. 
Brazil, however, possesses one great advantage above the mother-country, 
in not being subjected to the horrors of the inquisition. %^hough monks 
are valued (as in all Popish countries) in proportion to the tortures which 
they inflict on their own bodies, yet*here they have never been allowed to 
torture Jews and heretics. The tithes formerly belonged to the clergy ; 
but as in the infancy of Brazil they were inadequate to their support, they 
petitioned government to have them commuted for a regular fixed stipend. 
The petition was agreed to ; but in the meantime, by the improveinent of 
the country, the tithes have increased, and are still increasing greatly in 
value, and now form no inconsiderable portion of »the royal revenue ; and 
the clergy, deeply sensible of their folly, complain grievously of this agree- 
ment, by which, for a temporary advantage, such a valuable revenue was 
surrendered. 

The Jesuits were early established here, and were very successful in 
civilizing and instructing the Brazilian savages, especially those of the 
Tupi race, who were sunk in the most deplorable state of pagan darkness. 
Their greatest difficulty lay in that inordinate love of cannibalism which 
])revailed among these tribes. One of the Jesuits effectually succeeded 
in abolishing it among some tribes, by going through them and flogging 
himself before their doors till he was covered with blood, telling them he 
thus tormcnte<i himself to avert the divine wi*ath, which would otherwise 
be indicted on them for this sin. The simple though <;ruel savages con- 
fessed that what they had done was wrong, and enacted heavy punishments 
against any person who should again he guilty of the practice. With 
other hordes, the Jesuits thought themselves happy in obtaining permission 
to visit the victims, and instruct them in the saving faith, before they were 
killed. But the savages soon took a notion that the water of baptism 
spoiled the taste of the meat, and would not, therefore, allow them to bap- 
tize any more. The Jesuits then earned with them wet handkerchiefs, or 
contrived to wet the shirt or sleeve of their habit, that out of it they might 
squeeze water enough upon the victim’s head to fulfil the condition of 
salvation, without which they were persuaded that eternal fire must liave 
been his portion. It is hard to determine whether they or their pupils 
excelled in this virtue of credulity, for the latter were as firmly convinced 
of the mysterious effects of ’ aptism as their teachers, and if an epidemic 
distemper broke out amongst them, it was attributed instantly to the water 
of baptism. A cough and catarrh cut off many of them, this was ascrib- 
ed to the same cause; in short, whatever calamity befell (Jbem was believed 
to proceed from these drops of mysterious water. The eagerness with 
which the Jesuits baptized the dying, and especially new-bom infants who 
were not likely to live, confirmed thei^ in this notion of the fatal effects 
of baptismal water. By perseverance j however, the Jesuits got the vic- 
tory over this superstitious dread of baptismal water, and the natives were 
brought to believe that the use of it procured them more blessings than it 
had produced evil. The Jesuits taught them reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and music, of which last they were so passionately fond, that the ^little 
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Tupi chi!ldreni sometimes ran away from theij parents to the Jesuits, to 
learn it. A Jesuit missionary, in his preaching expeditions, would have 
had four or five of these little choristers with him. Wlien they approach- 
ed an Indian village, oj^e carried the crucifix before them, and they began 
•singing the litany. The savages, like snakes,* were won by the voice of 
the charmer ; they received him joyfully, and when he departed with the 
same ceremony, the children followed the music. So convinced was the 
Jesuit Nobrega of the effects of music in civilizing them, that he indulged 
a hope that th 9 ,/ahJe of Orpheus was a type of his own mission, and that 
he was to convert the savages of Brazil by songs. For this purpose the 
creed, the* Lprd s prayer, and the cate'chism, were set to music, besides the 
ordinary prayers. These the savages sang to perfection, gradually became 
reconciled to the manual exercise of Romish dev6tion, and abandoned the 
pagan rites and inhuman feasts. Their success would have been more com- 
plete, and the whole ravage tribes, whether on the coast or in the intenor, 
would have been externally converted to a system, which requiring no ex- 
ertion of intellectual enijrgy, and addressing itself almost wholly to the 
external senses, demands little effort on the part of the convert, had they 
not been impeded by the selfish and cruel conduct of the colonists, who 
hunted them like wild beasts, enslaved, and debauched them. It is, liow- 
ever, entirely to these Jesuitic instructors that the remaining tribes owe 
their civilization, and external conformity to the religion established in 
Brazil. Bibles and testaments are not to be found in that country. These 
were never put into the hands of the natives, and the colonists are as igno- 
rant of their sacred contents as the Indians themselves. 

The religion of the Brazilians was, like that of other savages, confined 
to a few rude and imperfect notions. The Supreme Being they called 
TupUy or ‘ Father ;* but to him they addressed no prayers, and he w'as nei- 
ther the object of their fear nor their hopes. They adored the thunder, 
which they designated by the same name of Tupa, and which they asso- 
ciated with mind. They had some faint notions of a future state. Their 
priests, called Payes, were a set of quacks and jugglers, who working 
upon their fears, pretended to have power over evil spirits, called the an- 
hangas, in which the Brazilians firmly believed, and by whom they ima- 
gined themselves to be beaten and tormented. These imaginary evil spirits 
were nothing else but the Payes themselves, who appeared during night, 
in hideous shapes, and beat them. So terrified were the savages for these 
evil spirits, that they kept fires burning in their huts all night ; nor would 
they, if they could avoid it, ever venture out in darkness without a fire- 
brand, for the same reason. The Tupinambas had a traditionrry tale cur- 
rent among them, that two persons, one of whom they called Zome, 
taught them the use of the manioc. Their ancestors, they said, quaiTelled 
with these benefactors, and shot their arrows at them, but the arrows 
turned back and slew those by whom they had been aimed ; and the woods 
made way for Zome in his flight, and the rivers opened to give him pas- 
sage. They added that he had promised to visit them again, and they 
pointed out his miraculous footsteps imprinted on the shore. An old 
Tupinamba told De Leiy, a Calvinist instructor, upon hearing from him 
an exposition of the Christian system, that the same things had been told 
their fathers, (so many moons ago ihat the number could not be remem- 
bered,) by a stranger dressed as tl^By were, and having a beard. Their 
fathers gave no heed to his words, and there came another after him, who 
gave them a sword of malediction. This story, he said, had been handed 
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down from father to 8on. • The Jesuits made a dexterous use of suci# tra- 
ditionary tal(*8 ; and St Thomas was feigned to have travelled to America 
to preach the gospel to the Indians^ 

As to literature and science, little of the kind was till lately to l)e* 
found among the Brazilian colonists. There was no printing press in the 
city of Pernambuco, though containing 25,000 people ; nay, there was 
none in all Brazil, till the court took shelter there, and sent for one fr5m 
England, It must be remembered, however, that the state o^jour own Indian 
islands is little better. Ten years since, the only bookseller in Barbadoes 
was an apothecary, who sold ruled •accompt books. In all the* Brazilian 
towns, schools for the teaching of the first rudiments are now* to be found. 
The Lancasterian systeqd is also in use. In all the large town§, masters 
of Greek and Latin, and professors oiJ philosophy, rhetoric, geometry, 
chemistry, &c. are established. Rio Janeiro has a handsome museum, a 
school for engineers, and a naval college. Botany arid mineralogy aVe also 
taught. There are public libraries at Bahia and Rio Janeiro, and printing- 
ofiices throughout all Brazil. Bahia has schools of medicine and surgery, 
and Pernambuco a hotaniftal garden. 


CHAR VII.— GOVERNMENT— COMMERCE. 

Co?fstifu/wn.2 The projet of the Constitution of the empire of Bra- 
zil consists of four titles, divided into heads, and these again into nu- 
merous artittles. The first treats of the territory, government, dynasty, 
and religion of the empire. — The territory of Brazil, the empire of 

’ 'I'he tiW5t of his American mission is thus logically proved by the Jesuit Vasconcel- 
los : “ (Christ,’’ hesays^ “ said to his apostles, Go ye out into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized, sBall be saved; but he 
that beiieveth it not shall be damned. Now,” says this logical Jesuit, ** with what 
reason could the American Indian be damned, if the gospel had never been preached 
to him? He who said all the world, could not leave out America, which is nearly a 
half. Tlie gospel, therefore, must have been preached there by one of the apostles. 
Rut by whom was it preached? Not by St Peter, not by St Paul, not by St John; 
neither by St Andrew, St Philip, St James, St Matthew, St Thaddeus, St Simon, St 
IVlatthius, St James the Less, nor St Bartholomew. It must, therefore, have been by 
St 'rhomas.” Accordingly liis travels were mapped out from Brazil to Peru ; they 
disc^ivered baptism and the tonsure still in list- among the natives from his times; in- 
vented traces of his pastoral staff, crosses, and inscriptions in Greek and Latin; and 
even brought his sandals and his mantle iinconsumed out of the volcano of Arequipa. 
The Jesuit Vieyra assigns the following reason why Brazil fell to the lot of St Thomas, 
when the various provinces of the world were distributed to the apostles: — Some 
nu, Tern writers have remarked that Christ enjoined the apostles to preach the faith 
throughout the world, after he had reproved them for the sin of unbelief, in order that 
the labour which they had to suffer in preaching the gospel, might satisfy, and as it 
were atone for their unbelief and hardness of heart which they displayed in not believ- 
ing. As among all the apostles. Ft Thomas was the greatest unbeliever, therefore, in 
this division of the world, the mission of Brazil fell to him, because where there hnd 
been the greatest sin, it was just there should have been the heaviest penance ; as if the 
l^ord had said, The other imostles who have sinned less in unbelief, shall go to the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Ethiopians, Arabians, Armenians, Mc-^es, Persians, I*ar- 
thians, Elymwans, Sai*matians ; but for Thomas, who sinned the most, let him go to 
the Brazilians, and atone for the obduracy of his unbelief, by teaching that nation, 
which is of all others the most barbarous and hardened. The effect has well shown 
this. When Brazil was first discovered, the footsteps of St Thomas were seen stamped 
on a stone, hut no memorial of his preaching was found among the inhabitants. Trar.es 
of the preacher were found among the rocks, hut not a trace of the doctrine among the 
people. The rocks preserve a memorisl of the apostle, but the heart preserved no me- 
morial of the faith which he had taught.” A most precious sample this, of Popish 
perversion and Jesuitic ingenuity. The Jesuits, who then found him in Brazil and 
^ Peru, have since discovered him in the East Indies, The impudene^ of such audacidus 
forgers can only be equalled by the gross credulity of those who believe them. ^ 

VI. , ^ 
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wflicfi ia, by artioltj Isty the political a^sociafioii of bII the Biazihan 
citizens, forming a free and independent nation, which admits no bond 
of onion or confederacy with any other which njight oppose its inde- 
pendence, is divided into provinces, such as they are at present ; the 
minor divisions to be directed by the exigencies of the state, i he 
government is . monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, representative. 
*^PhH (lynastv rejyi,nant is tliat of Don Pedro 1., actual emperor and de- 
fender of Brazil. Notliing is said of his successors. The Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman religion, ia to continue the religion of the state. All 
other religioiis are permitted in houses set apart for the purpose, but 
not hearing the exterior form of churches. Such is the first title. 

The second dehnes what is meant by a citizen of the Brazilian em- 
pire, how the rights of citizeiiship may be lost, and how suspended. 

The representatives of the Brazilian empire, according to title 3d, are 
the oihperor and the general assembly, to which, with tlie sanction of the 
emperor, belong the legislative powers. 

lliis Asscmhle Generale^ or parliament, is composed, like our own, of 
two houses — a chamber of deputies or commons, and a senate or chamber 
of pt'ers. Each parliament is to continue for four years, and eacth session 
for four months ; the sessions to commence annually, on the 2d of 
May. The number of members requisite to constitute a horse, and a 
number of other particulars, are also laid down. One of these is import- 
ant — no member of either house can he aiTested during the existence of 
parliament, except by the orders of the house to which he belongs, or when 
notoriously guilty of some capital offence. If a member be accused, the 
judge, before whom the accusation is laid, must report of the accused to 
the house, and it will deci<ie if the process is to go on or not. The de- 
puties are to be elective and temporary, and to be elected by the provinccKS. 
The members of ‘the senate are also elective, but their election is for life. 
They must be above 40 years of age, and possess an annual income of 800 
miU'eas. The number of senators is to be one-balf of the number of de- 
puties, and both deputies and senators are to receive an annual salary — 
that of the senators being one-balf larger than that of the deputies. Laws 
may be proposed in either chamber, and the ministers of the crown have 
the initiative. — If the projet de loi (^tbe bill) be disapproved of by the 
chamber, when it is introduced, the chamber must submit their objections 
to the emperor ; if passed in one, or opposed or altered in another, it must 
be sent back to the chamber where it was passed, with a notification to 
that effect. When both chambers have concurred, the bill is to be 4aid 
before the emperor, who may reject it if he see proper, but if two succes- 
sive parliaments present the same bill, it is understood that his sanction is 
to he granted. 

Chapter iv., title v., settles the succession to be in the heirs general of 
Don Pedro. If, by any unforeseen casualty, the line should fail, the par- 
liament, duriqg<'^ the life of the last of the race, are to choose a new dy- 
nasty. No stranger can succeed to the throne ; therefore, the new dynasty 
must be native. The fifth chapter regulates the regency, in case of mino- 
rity or infirmity of the prince regnant ; the sixth treats of the ministers of 
state ; the seventh of the council ^f state. The military force forms the 
subject of the sixth. All Brazilians are to be obliged to carry arms for 
the defence of the independence and integrity of the empire. The sixth 
title is occupied with the appointment and regulation of the judges, and. 
cou^ns of justice. The seventh title treats of the administration of the 
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provincea and the provincial assemblies. It is worthy of observatior^ that 

the trial by jury ia to form a part of Brazilian judicature, and that the 
judgfes are not removeabJe without cause assigned, nor without a trial. 

The private rights of «individuals are: — 1. Liberty of action, except 
80 far as controlled by positive statute. 2. Laws are to be founded 
on public utility. 3. They are not to be retrospective. 4. Writing 
and printing are free without any previous censorship. 5. Every «ne 
may follow what form of religious worship be sees fit. 6. Every one 
may remain in, or leave the empire, and remove his^property as he 
finds convenient. 7, Every man's house is his castle, and •inviolable. 
8. Persons are not to be arrested but on specific charged, and within 
a limited time these c;Jiarge8 must be notified to them in writing. 9. 
Bail is admitted. 10. Except in casos of flagrant crime, no* one is to 
be committed, unless by an order written by the competent authorities. 
Arbitrary imprisonment is punishable. 11. JudgiVient can only be pro- 
nounced by competent authority, agreeable to existing laws, and in the 
prescribed form. These are the chief pointsf. A number of others 
follow, among which the most worthy of notice is a regulation guaran- 
teeing the public debt, and another abolishing corporations, as shackles 
on the lawful industry and commerce of the state. 

In addition to the monopoly of diamonds, and the tax of 
one- fifth on gold, and the salt-monopoly already mentioned, a duty of 2 
per cent, is levied on all gold on its conveyance to Europe. There is also 
the seignorage on the gold coinage. Upon every gold half-doubloon, 
amounting in value to eight dollars, the king gains a dollar by the alloy, 
and the right of coinage. Besides the ancient duty of 10 per cent, laid 
upon all colonial produce exported to Lisbon and Oporto, there is another 
duty of 2i per cent, imposed, under the title of free gifts, since the earth- 
quake of Lisbon in 1755. This tax is paid immediately after leaving the 
custom-hou.s(*, whereas a delay of six months is given on the old 10} per 
cent, tax, on giving good security. Various other duties are imposed on 
the transit of goods into the interior, which are botb impolitic and oppres- 
sive. These duties are generally levied at the crossing of ferries, and are 
laid on according to the weight of the goods passing, without any reference 
to their hulk or value. All heavy articles consequently pay high, while 
woollens, cottons, and other light goods, pay only about eight or ten per 
cert. Iron, which is in great request, pays nearly 100 per cent. duty. 
Tv. o pence per lb. is paid on all commodities which pass into the mining 
d stricts, and a new tax has been lately laid on house-rental. The weight 
of the taxes presses most severely upon the poorer classes. The tithes, as 
before mentioned, belong to the crown, and are raised upon cattle, poultry, 
agricultural produce, and in upon salt. For the due collection of the 
revenue, the country is parcelled out into districts, and the taxes of each 
district are farmed out to the highest bidder. These again dispose of their 
farm in small shares to others, who oppress and plunder 4he people of their 
own private emolument. Besides a tenth of all the cattle, which is levied 
on estates in the interior, meat in the shambles pays a duty of 25 per cent. 
Fish pays a tenth, and afterwards a fifteenth. A duty of ten per cent, is 
laid on every transfer of immoveable property, and ot five pei cent, upon 
all moveable property. Rum, whether for exportation oi impoitatioii, 
pays a duty of from 15 to 20 per cent. Cotton pays a tenth, and on its 
exportation pays an additional duty of per lb. ; and all goods imported, 
are liable at the custom-liouse to an ud valorem duty of 15 per cent. 
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There is a tax’also imposed at Pernambuco for iligiiting the streets o< Uio 
Janeiro, while its own streets are in a state of total darkness. The pro- 
duce of these duties is expended in the support of the civil government, in 
which, owing to the excessive multiplication ^f offices with inadequate 
salaries, peculation and bribery prevail to such a degree as not only to es- 
cape punishment but even reproach. 

The statement of Brazilian revenue, given by the navigator Bougainville, 
about half a century ago, was as follows : — 


150 -[trrobas of gold; being the royal fifth 
Diamond monopoly 
Duty on coinage 

Ten per cent, from the custom-house 
Two and a half per cent, of^free gift 
Right of toll,«sale of employments, offices, 
, fits of the mines . 

Slave Duty 

Duty on oil, salt, soap, and tithes 


1,1^5,000 
240, (XH) 

c . 350,000 

87,000 


and geiicriilly all the pro- 

225.000 

180.000 
130,(KK) 


T4)tM ..... 2,607,000 

In British money .... £600,075 

The expenses of government for payment of troops and civil offi(!era, charges of the 
mines, maintenance of the public buildings, and careening of vessels, amounted at that 
time to 600,000 dollars, or £135,000 sterling, which left a deal* revenue of 2^^067,000 dol- 
lars, or .£465,075 sterling. 

The revenue of Brazil, in 1822, was equal to 66,743,586 francs ; ami in 1823, to 
94,721,960 francs. Brazil has no public debt, for although her financial returns pre- 
sent one of 80,000,000 of cruzados, they also embrace a credit of 33,000, 0(M). Brazil 
besides possesses immense advantages, which enable the Government to disi>ense with 
loans, or furnish it with the means of reimbursing them. 'I'hese consist in the sale of 
public lands. The progressive increase of the revenue of Brazil is shown by the fol- 
lowing returns, from 1808 to 1820, inclusive, in francs: — 


1808 

14,361,900 

1815 

80,618,267 

1809 . , . 

18,424,381 

1816 

37,621,254 

44,922,991 

1810 

33,018,093 

1817 

1811 

23/253,051 

1818 

49,794.486 

1812 

20,428,8:^2 

1819 

64,477,877 

1813 

36,76 1,21H 

1820 

61,069,824 

1814 

50 

1 


Milif.ary Force,~\ 

This is composed of regular troops 

and militia. The 


regular army was formerly very ill regulated, being badly clothed and 
poorly paid. Owing to the disadvantages of the service, it had to be re- 
cruited by impressment. The cavalry regiments which patroled the min- 
ing districts were, however, highly respectable both in* point of discipline 
and equipment. The Brazilian army is composed of about 30,000 regulars 
and 50,000 militia ; distributed, 6000 regulars and 15,000 militia at Rio 
Janeiro ; 3,600 regulars and 22,000 militia at Bahia ; 8000 regulars at 
Rio Grande. The remaining 10,000 regulara and 15,000 militia are 
scattered among the other provinces. The Brazilian navy is already com- 
posed of 30 vessels of all sizes. 

CofmnerceJJ J^t the era of the discovery of America, and for a long 
time after, the ftne principles of commerce were not understood. The 
European states were attached to systems of the most rigid commercial 
restriction. This attachment was still further strengthened by that jealousy 
and suspicion which Jiave long formed component parts of the Spanish and 
Portuguese national character, and led them to adopt the Jlota system, by 
which all intercourse between the colonies and the mother country was 
permitted to be kept up only from certain ports, and at certain seasons of 
the year. This system was, however, adopted hy Portugal on a more 
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liberal footing than by her Spanish rival. Annual fleets weVe allowed to 
sail from Lisbon and Oporto ; and as these cities, from their advantageous 
situation, engrossed almost all the commerce of Portugal, and were almost 
exclusively qualified for ct^'rying on distant commercial enterprises, the 
restrictive system was probably not so severely felt. The ports in Brazil 
which were allowed to hold intercourse with Portugal were, in like man- 
ner, limited to four, Olinda, St Salvador (or Bahia), Paraiba, and l(io 
Janeiro. To tliese, the same remark may be applied, thougli not, perhaps, 
to the same extent. The regulation which prevented the^eets from sail- 
ing oftener than once a-year, was probably much more injuriou^s. How- 
ever, in consequence of the inferior regard in which lirazil was long held, 
she was happily exempted from that complicated system of restraint and 
monopoly under which Uie Spanish settlements laboured. It was perhaps 
to this circumstance that she was indebted for that measure of prosperity 
to which she silently attained. 

As soon, however, as Brazil was discovered to contain gold and dia- 
monds, and therefore began to be viewed as a source of immense wealth 
to the crown, the indifteronce to which she was hitherto treated e^'ased, and 
a general system of rigid restraint, wliich cramped her growing prosperity 
commenced. In tlie very middle of the 18th century, when more liberal 
and enlightened ideas of commercial intercourse were gradually adopted 
by every other nation, Portugal alone embraced the exploded system in 
its fullest extent. Under the administration of the Marquis de Pombal, 
a system of exclusive companies was carried to such an extent as even to 
subject Port wines, the staple commodity of the kingdom, to a monopoly. 
Extending this system to Brazil, he subjected to an exclusive company 
tbe trade of the northern captaincies of Maranhao, Pernambuco, and Para. 
The regulations of this company were in some respects of a nature pecu- 
liarly preposterous. Ignorant of the limits which bound the authority of 
the sovereign in commercial aflairs, the court of Lisbon decreed that the 
shares in the company’s stock should bear a certain j)ricc ; and in order to 
enforce this regulation, it was ordained that they should be a legal tender 
of payment. It was impossible that such an order as this should ever he 
executed, and could not hut lower the credit of the company, and embar- 
rass its transactions. A material diminution of course soon took place in 
the commerce of these captaincies. Tne number of vessels employed sunk 
from 13 to 4. This ruinous and injudicious measure w’as, however, repealed 
by the successors of Pombal. 

•The system, however, of commerce between Portugal and Great Britain 
has been on a much more liberal footing than that between Spain and 
her colonies, and the productions of other European countries more easily 
admitted. This was owing principally to the intimate connection between 
the two powers. Portugal, from its position with regard to Spain, and its 
inferior magnitude, was always in danger of being swallowed up by a more 
powerful neighbour ; and from the moment that the Boqrbon dynasty filled 
the Spanish throne, no aid was to be expected from France, in maintaining 
her independence. To Great Britain she therefore naturally looked for 
protection ; and in order to cement the alliance with that power, she 
granted some commercial privileges, which her colonial possessions rendered 
peculiarly valuable. On the 2Uth of December, 1703, a treaty was con- 
cluded between the two powers, by which the manufactures of England 
were allowed to be imported into Portugal on terms more advantageous 
liian those of any other European country. England made a similar Hti[)u 
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lution ill favour of Portuguese wines, so that itiseeined doubtful ouuliicli 
8ide*the balance of advantage lay. The article, however, winch most ex- 
^ cited British exultation and European envy, was rather understood than 
expressed. It was fixed that an Englisli packet boat should sail vyeekly 
Vrom Lisbon to London. As this vessel belonged to goveniinent, it was 
exempted from search, and an opportunity was thereby afforded of elud- 
ing; those strict penalties Avhich attend the exportation of gold ; but it was 
soon complained that all the gold of Brazil took the road to London. 
Sounder views ^ave since shown that all this noise was senseless, and 
this envi€*d advantage wholly chimerical ; that all the gold necessary for 
our circulatimi would of itself have found its way into this country ; and 
tijat, even if Portugal could have rendered her prohibitions effective, the 
injury woUui have been on her side, not on ours. The free introduction 
of Britisli nianufftctures was, however, a mutual advantage to both nations; 
it rendered the supply of many of the comforts and conveniences of life 
more copious in Brazil tliaii in most of the Spanish settlements ; and they 
were often supplied on still easier terms by means of contraband trade. 
British ve*^ . Is on their way to the South sea, or to the East Indies, usually 
touch at friendly jiorts of Brazil, and often find means to introduce 
European commodities at a cheaper rate than they could he sent from 
Portugal. Previous, however, to the emigration, the court had adopted 
very strict measures to prevent this irregularity. 

By a commercial treaty, concluded soon after the emigration of the 
royal family to Brazil, and dated the 19th February, 1810, the trade of 
Brazil was thrown open, in all its ports, to the veysfds and produce of 
Great Britain, upon paying a duty of 15 per cent. All the former re- 
straints being thus removed, an immense stimulus was given to trade and 
improvements of every sort ; industry freed from the pernicious restraints 
under which it formerly laboured, was excited to new and active exer- 
tions, by a higher jirice and greater demand for its produce. This effect 
has taken place to a considerable extent already : in 1820 Brazil exported 
in return for British manufactures, to the amount of £1,800,000; and 
in 1821, of £2,500,000. In 1828, the declared value of British goods 
exported to Brazil was £3,518,297. 

It is impossible to state the annual avm-age of imports and exports be- 
longing to Brazil. As it is a growing colony, it is plain that no tables of 
these can give an average where the commerce is increasing. The latest 
tables are 20 years hack, and give no idea of the present extent of Brazil- 
ian commerce. Before the corainenceinent of tlie present century, how- 
ever, the colonial exports from the port of Rio Janeiro amounted, for a 
considerable numlier of years, to £1,613,975 in value. Of these exports, 
the gold formed about one half, or £800,000 sterling ; and the silver 
amounted to 700,000 dollars, which, at 5a*. each, were equal to £'175,000 
sterling. The silver is sent to China and India. The Brazils have no 
silver mines, heiu^ the silver is procured from tlie Spanish settlements ; 
and what is not exported is coined into crown-pieces of 5.y. each, for the 
use of the c6lony. Tlie raw hides are chiefly procured from Rio Grande. 
The cochineal is from the Spanish settlements on the Rio Plata. Brazil 
wood, from which this extensive country takes its name, is exclusively 
jjroduced in the captaincies of Pei nambuco and IJhios ; and the annual 
quantity of this article exported from Pernambuco alone, amounts in value 
to £40,000 sterling. 
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Wltii a government of li^r own, Brazil will soon possess a national navy. 
Nearly 1200 leagues of coast, the navigation of tho Amazons aiurtho 
River Plate, the best ports ii\ the universe, an immense interior navigation, 
superb fisheries, a geograpJ)ical position the mosf enviable, and also the 
most durable materials for the construction of vessels, are among the ad- 
vantages which must render Brazil the most imposing maritime state in the 
Routliern Jieinispliere. 


CHAP. Vlll.— (nilEF Cl riE,S. 


IHo Jaueiro,~\ The yjiscovery of Rio Janeiro hy De Solis, in 1516, on 
the 1st of January, gave rise to its name. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such river as the Rio Janeiro, for the city does not stanJ upon the banks 
of a river, but on the N.E. side of a large hay communicating wj^h tho 
sea hy a narrow inlet, which De Solis took for the mouth of a river. So 
long as St Salvador, or Bahia, continued to capital, Rio Janeiro 

was comparatively neglected. But when,^fowards the end of the 17th 
century, gold and diamond-mines were discovered in the districts imme- 
diately behind, and attracted tho attention of government, Rio Janeiro rose 
to bo a place of first-rate importance ; and its admirable harbour caused the 
seat of government to he soon transferred thither. This harbour is perhaps 
tlie finest in the world, and is formed by a narrow opening in tbe ledge of 
rocks which walls all this part of the coast. In the middle of this narrow 
opening rises a rock, resembling a sugar-loaf in form, 100 feet high, and 
(>0 feet round. The strait is only half a mile wide ; and near this entrance 
is a small island, about a mile in circumference, surrounded with rocks, 
and having only om* landing-place, and in its centre a rock 50 feet in Iieight, 
on which, while the French had possession of the place, ihey erected a fort. 
This island is, however, destitute of water. No sooner has the mariner 
entered through this strait than lie is struck with one of the grandest spec- 
tacles in nature, — a most magnificent bay, 100 miles in compnss, sur- 
rounded with a vast amphitheatre of mountains, rising in every varied form 
and covered with eternal verdure. These mountains are denominated the 
Or'rcn. mounlnlns, from sou^e taue\ed reRero\>\aue*'. iu tlaiiv gooeval ontline. 
to tbu. instrument. This immense harlonr has every aj)peaicincc of havm- 
!)('(> once a large fresh water lake which has broken down ils hiurier. 
V^-s els of all dimensions may enter, a.ul repose with perfect security in 
1 . V Lt of it. The finest view of the city is from the harbour, whence 
•t 1 dtV eminences crowned with convents, and tlio hills in its enviioiis, 
•***, Irsed with villas and gardens, liave a rich and magmheent 'H*l>«»'- 
its here are® eU very narrow, few of them exceeding ^0 
aiiee. l jesg . this affords a partial protection from the sun, 

feet, and most other. The city in many 

‘t'TearsEppcarance of decay and neglect, more particularly as re- 
parts bedis tiic app oro immorous. Maiiv « 


parts nears “■';;‘;:^';„j ”„„^ents, which are numovous. Many of their 
gards the dh. ^ appearance, being built of dark stone, which, 

ehnrches i^^atural state, and m others rough cast. 


in smne 


, anlXieTy with gohl and silver, but 

'1 ho \i tenor is geneiai y y a trood deal of ornament to 
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palace square, atul is the fasliionahle promenadJ in the cool of the evening, 
and* the landing*p1ace for all boats coming off from the vessels in the har- 
bour; there are no wharfs built out, hut all vessels must lie in the stream. 
Water for the use of the inhabitants is brought from tlie neighbouring hills 
* by aqueducts, but in dry weather the supply is rather scanty. Provisions 
are plentiful, but veiy indifferent in quality. The inns and public-houses 
arf^ destitute of accommodation, and house-rents are as high as in London. 
The city is gradually extending, by the erection of public and private 
buildings ; merchants and tradesmen of every description appear to be 
busily employed, and all classes display an unbounded propensity to mirth 
and pleasure! Jlio is estimated to contain 200,000 inhabitants, including 
slaves, which are in the proportion of six to one ft’eeman ; 10,000 are said 
to be imptnted here annually. The entrance to the harbour is well pro- 
tected by batteries on the rock in the middle. Y^ct, in spite of these bat- 
teries,; a French fleet entered, during the succession war in 1711, com- 
manded by the celebrated admiral Duguy Trouin, who, with the most 
daring valour, led his sH'ps through all the range of batteries which de- 
fended the entrance, and carriSfli the place by storm : but at the peace of 
Utrecht it was restored to its former possessors. Rio, according to Cap- 
tain Liiidley, is situated in 4.S” 89' 45" W. long, and 22" .54' 50" S. lat. 

St Salvador^ or Bahia.~\ This city is now generally called Bahia, 
and is situated on the eastern side of the noble Day of Todos Santos, hav- 
ing the continent on the right hand, and the. island of Itamarca, on the left 
hand. Tlie entrance is 3 leagues wide ; and the bay cag^ids a whole 
degree to the northward and westward, and branches inlandin every direc- 
tion, with deep water every where, and many navigable rivers discharging 
themselves into it. Here the united shipping of the globe might cast 
anchor and be fully accommodated ; while above 100 islets diversify the 
surface of this litlKi Mediterranean. The city is founded on a rocky and 
uneven situation, in many places rising 600 feet above the sea, and mostly 
impracticable for carriages, whence the chief people go in palankeens, car- 
ried by two negroes on their shoulders. The city fares the bay on the 
right, and has a single street parallel to the beach. It is strongly fortified 
both by nature and art, but the garrison and artillery are often inadequate. 
Its principal defence at present is a small fort situated on a small rocky 
bank, about tbree-fouribs of a mile from the shore. The shipping, by 
lying between this fort and the city, are placed under its protection. The 
passes leading inland, to the N. and S., are also defended by two fo\*ts. 
Ships of war are constantly building ; hut as the dock -yard admits only 
one at a time, the augmentation cannot be very rapid. The houses of tlui 
city itself, independent of the suburbs, are upwards of 2,000 chiefly of 
stone, but they are by no means beautiful ; those even of the most opulent, 
having a dull dirty appearance from the street ; while those of the lowest 
rank are composed of tiles open to the roof, and have wooden unpainted 
lattices instead of windows. The streets are narrow, dirty, and ill-paved. 
The most magnificent structures are the churches and public offices. The 
church of the ex-Jesuits is the most magnificent edifice in the whole city, 
being entirely built of European marble, while every species of orn iinent 
is lavished on its interior. The population of the city and suburbs is esti- 
mated at 100,000 ; 30,000 of whom are whites ; 30,000 mulattoes ; and 
4O,O00 negroes. The commerce of this city is very extensive. It is the 
centre of all the trade of these districts, and the medium through which 
they transmit and receive commodities to and from Europe. The trade to 
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the more distant provinces^of Brazil is also considerable, particularly, that 
to the southern provinces of Rio Grande. The European commodities 
carried thither, are disposed of not only to the Portuguese inhabitants, but 
also to the Spaniards of Mante Video and JVfaldona'do ; and the vessels in, 
return bring dried hides and beef, the produce of the vast meadows which 
extend in the vicinity of these settlements. W. long. 38” 32' 30", and S. 
lat. 12” 58'. 

Pernambuco,'] This is a city of considerable size and importance. The 
name is derived from the Portuguese term Inferno bokko, signifying ‘ the 
mouth of hell,’ — the entrance of its harbour being full of -concealed 
rocks and shoals. It was called Reciffa by the Portuguese,* a word de- 
noting a harbour or receptacle, — a natural opening in the reef which runs 
along the coast having formed here a harbour,, This city, after its capture 
by the Dutch in 1630, became the capital of their Brazilian conquests, 
the residence of Prince Maurice of Nassau, and was greatly enlargedf beau- 
ti6ed, and strengthened by him. The princely gardens into which, with 
characteristic grandeur, he had transplanted^d^^grown trees, have disap- 
peared ; but other works remain, and amoit^Them the two bridges which 
connected the different quarters of the city, and were the first erected in 
Brazil. The present population is estimated ai 60,000 ; and it is encreas- 
ing so rapidly that new bouses are building wherever space can be found. 
It labours, however, under a deficiency of fresh water, which is brought 
thither from Oliiula, a league distant, or from Cape Varibe, by canoes. 
The town much resembles one of the provincial cities of Portugal — un- 
glazed windows, balconies, and lattices — shops without windows — the 
houses lofty, and the ground floors occupied as warehouses, or stables, or 
cellars. — squares, churches, and convents in abundance. Increased wealth, 
and frequent intercourse with strangers are here producing a rapid change 
of manners. Formerly, in Pernambuco, one member of every family, at 
li*ast, was a friar ; but now (says Koster) children are brought up to trade 
— to the army — to any thing rather than to a monastic Such is tins 

change produced in Pernambuco, since the treaty of ISK). W. long, 

15'; S. lat. 8^5'. 

Villa Rica.] This is one of the most singularly situated places, on 
the face of the earth. “ Nothing less powerful than the love of gold,” 
observes Mr Luccock, “ could have raised a large town on such a spot.” 
The environs, unlike tlio.se of opulent towns in general, exhibit few signs 
of cultivation: not an acK of good pasture, nor an inclosure of any kind, 
IS to be seen. Yet, though hidden in a narrow defile, and surrounded by 
mountains and unfruitful stony carnpos, it has always been a favourite spot 
to which not only Paulistas, but Portuguese have resorted in great num- 
bers. No other town in the interior of Brazil, according to Dr Von Spix, 
has so brisk a trade. Berides the road to the capital and that by way of 
St Joao d’el Rey to St Paula, there are roads by Minas Novas to Baliia, 
and by St Romao, Tejuco, and Malhada, to Paracutu, Goyaz, and Matto 
Grosso. Almost every week, large convoys set out with the productions 
of the country, cotton, hides, marmalade, cheeses, precious stones, bars of 
gold, &c. ; bringing back, in exchange, from the capital, salt, wines, calicoes, 
handk\chiefs, hams, iron-ware, and new negroes^ to he employed in gold- 
washings, 8cc. “ Till lately,” says Mr Luccock, “ it enjoyed almost ex- 
clusively the trade of Goyaz and Cuiaba, which it now divides with St 
John d’el Rey.” Almost all kinds of trades are carried on here ; the prin- 
cipal are saddlers, tinmen, and blacksmiths ; there are likewise manufac- 
VI. 2 c 
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tories of gunpowder, hats, and ])otterv. Thefe are no goldsmiths, that 
trade being prohibited. From the steepness of the streets, wheel-car- 
riages would be almost as useless here as in Venice. As a substitute for 
^them, a large vehicle like a sedan is used, carried by mules, instead of men ; 
the workmanship is very clumsy. Owing, perhaps, in some measure, to 
the temperate climate, the people of this country are represented by Mr 
Lihccock as advanced a few steps in industry beyond most of their country- 
men. “ They spin and weave wool, worsted, and cotton ; but their man- 
ufactories are purely domestic ; their implements and modes of using them, 
of the oldest and most unimproved description. Perhaps, when the rage 
of mining is Over, this district might become more wealthy from commer- 
cial establishments, of which these are the embryo, than from all the gold 
which it has ( vrer collected. This, however, will be thought by some an 
ey^travagant estimate of the value of manufactures, when it is known that, 
in httfe more than a hrundred years, according to the entries at the smelt- 
ing house of Villa Rica, this place alone has sent into circulation more than 
trvo millions of pounds weight of gold. When to this mass is added 
what has been issued from otras?* places, may it not naturally be asked, — 
Where is it now ?’* The population of Villa Rica is stated by Dr Von 
Spix (1818) at 8,500 souls ; a very low number in proportion to the 
number of the houses, on the supposition that all are occupied. - 
Other cities of importance are as follows : 


Belim, or Para, W. long, of Greenwich 48^ V 80' S. lat. 18,000 

St Louis de Maranhao, do. 48« 40' W., 2” 32' S. 20,000 
Siara, SS^ 23' W. of do. (Paranaiba) 31' S. . 9,000 

Cachoeira, (Province of Bahia,) . . . 10,000 

Porto Alegre, ^ . . . 14,000 

Alagoas, *..... 14,000 

Cuiaba, (Province of Mattogrosso,) 56“ 2' W. 15“ 33' S. 30,000 

St Pedro, ..... 10,000 

St Paulo, .... 16,000 

Camita, ..... 12,000 

Sahara, ..... 9,000 

Villa Boa, (Province of Goiaz,) . . . 8,000 

Seregippe del Rey, .... 9,000 

Santarem, ..... 8,000 

Cachias, (Province of Maranhao,) . . 8,000 

Santos, (Province of St Paulo,) . . . 7,000 

Villa Bella, (Province of Mattogrosso,) . 6,000 

Tejuco, . . . . . 6,000 

Paiaiba, 35'> 80' W., 6" 40' S. lat. . . 6,000 

Olinda, (Province of Pernambuco,} 35" 15' W., 8“ 2' S. lat. 7,000 

Piauhy, (Province Piauhy,) . . . 5,000 

Natat, (Province of Rio Grande,) . . 3,000 

Goiana, (Province of llio Grande,) . . 5,000 

Cividad La Victoria, (Espiritu Santo) . . 5,000 

Rio Negro, (Portuguese Guiana,) . . . *4,000 

Porto Seguro (Porto Seguro,) . . . ^ 3,000 


San Catharine,!^ Before dismissing this part of the subject, it will be 
proper to give a short description of the island of San Catharine, as it is 
now, by tho lut<‘ treaty of 1810. declared a free port for British com riiercc, 
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and ill which British inerobants may settle and practise tlieir reli|^ion with- 
out molestation. This island lies off the coast of Brazil and province of 
St Vincents, being separated from the main land by a narrow cliannel, in 
some places not half a league broad. Its breadtlf from E. to W. is onlj^ 
two leagues ; but from N. to S. it extends 8 leagues, — the nortli point 
(according to the manuscript charts seen by Captain Lindley) in W. long. 
47 ’ 3G', and the S. point in 47*" 43' ; the latitude of the island itself is 
40' S. The soil is extremely fertile, and produces rice, maize, manioc, 
excellent coffee, oranges perhaps the finest in the world, and a variety of 
other fruits. Sugar and indigo are also produced, but in small .quantities. 
The palm-trees, seen in all directions, have a very pleasing* effect. The 
surrounding seas produce an abundant supply of fish. The island with its 
dependencies, is estimated to contain 30,000 inhabitants ; and iS defended 
by five fortresses, of which the most eonsitferable is S»nta Cruz, T3ie 
capital, of the same name, is situated on its eastern shore ; and ](ort, 
which is guarded by the fort of Santa Cruz, may be entered by ships of 
300 tons burden. The town consists of severaljjtrcets, and contains about 
6,000 inhabitants. The houses are well-WUfTbeing generally from two 
to three stories high, with wooden floors, and provided with neat gardens, 
well-stocked with excellent vegetables and flowers. From its situation 
near the lyouth of the Plata on one side, and the opulent capital of Rio 
Janeiro on the other, it is admirably calculated for becoming the emporium 
of an extensive commerce. 
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This country, thougli elcvate(?‘to the honour of a viceroyalty only so late 
as 1778, was not only the greatest in point of extent and political inipor- 
tance of all the governments of Spain in South America, but that also 
through which the chief opulence of her colonial ]) 088 essions in ^his quar- 
ter of the globe passed to the parent-state till the late revolution. This 
vast territory approaches to the shape of an oblong scpiare. Its extreme 
length, from the Desaguadero, in S. lat. 38% to the frontiers of Peru, in 
S. lat. 14", is 24 d(*grec8, or 1,660 Hritish miles. Its greatest breadth, 
from the junction of the Parana and Iguri, in S. lat. 22" 30' and 54° W. 
long, to the shore of the Pacific, in the province of Attacames, in the same 
latitude, and 70" 30' W. long, of the above meridian, is 16 degrees of 
longitude, which in that parallel of latitude are equivalent to 1060 British 
miles ; N. of this parallel, the breadth gradually, though irregulfirly, con- 
tracts to 450 British miles, on the frontiers of Peru, in S. lat. 14". In the 
southern part of this territory, the breadth, from the mouth of the small 
vivcr Chuy, in 33" 40', winch constitutes the S.W. boundary of Brazil, to 
the foot of the Clulian Andes, in the same parallel, is upwards of 900 
British miles ; and from Cape Lobos, near the southern extremity, to the 
same chain, is nearly 700 British miles. The whole superficies is esti- 
mated by EstalJa to contain 175,000 square leagues, of 25 to the degree, 
or 1,442,000 British square miles. But its superBcies has been more ac- 
curately fixed by Mr Oltmanns, at 143,014 square leagues, or 1,096,440 
British scprare miles. Within these hounds are included the savage C/d- 
, quitos, and Moxos, on the north ; the province of Cuyo, formerly included 
' ill Chili, on the west ; and the Pampas, or wide plains on the south. 

boundaries and Divisions,'] The present political boundaries of this 
viceroyalty are Brazil and the Atlantic ocean on the E. ; on the N.E. the 
large province of Matto-Grosso, belonging to Brazil ; on the N. that part 
of Amazonia, or Nova Colonna, included in the Portuguese territory, and 
those eastern portions of Peru possessed by wandering and independent 
Indians’*; on the N.W., the chain of Vilcanota, which separates the wtidos 
of Eampa and Carahaya, in this republic from those of Collahdlis, and 
Canes, and Canche^, in Vevu ; on the W., the chain of the Andes, which 
separates it from Peru and Chili, except in the mai-itime tract, between the 

r/fvr/ Loa aud SaJado, compivhuading the desert of Atiacawes, This 
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viceroyftlty, by an ordonancc of his Catholic majesty, in 1778, was divided 
into 5 provinces and 9 intendancies. The provinces were Buenos Ayres , 
or Rio de la Plata, Paraguay, Tuctman, Los Charcas or Polosi, and 
Cuyo, — the two last provinces liaving been sepai’ated from Feni and Chili, 
riie intendancies were Puenos Ayres, Salla, Cordova including Cuyo,' 
Polosi, Plata, Puno, or Vaucarolla, La Paz, Cochabamba, and Para- 
guay, The parfidos, or minor subdivisions, were the following, proceed- 
ing fiom 1:^. to S., namely : 


1. Tiiyu, 

2. Pampas, 

3. IJiuMios Ayres, 

4'. Coi’dovrt, 

5. Cuyo and Mendo/a, 

G. Charcas, 

7. Guarania, 

H. Parajjuay, 

9. Chaco, 

10. Salta, 

11. Jiijuy, 

12. Chichas and Tarija, 
l,*j. IJpes, 

M. Attacame. , 

15. Potosi, 01 Poi\o, 


IG. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
2t. 
2i). 
2G. 

27. 

28 . 
2f). 
30. 


Plata, 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra* 
Chayanta, • 

Oruro and Paria, 
Carani^es, 

Lit Paz, 

Cochabamba, 

Sicasica, 

liHricaja and Omascuyo, 
Chuciii^, 

PugjS*^^‘ Paucarolla, 

Asringaro, 

Carabaya. 


The p/^)vince of Los Charcas, or Potosi, now belongs to Bolivia ; and 
the Cisplatine republic or Banda Oriental has been formed out of the pro- 
vince of Rio de la Plata. Balbi lias assigned 3 Independent States to the 
Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, namely : — Bolivia, already described — the 
Directorate of Paraguay, under Francia — and the United States of tJie 
Rio de la Plata, exclusive of the Cisplatina, or Banda Oriental, which he 
has included in Brazil. To these collectively ho assigns a territorial sur- 
face of 1,412,000, British square miles, excluding the Banda Oriental. 
Thus Pmlivia, or Upper Peru 413,000 British square miles, and 
J, 300, 000 inhabitants — Paraguay, 89,000 British square miles, with a 
conjectured population of 250,000 inhabitants — Rio dc la Plata, 910,000 
British square miles, and 700,000 inhabitants. Subtracting Bolivia from 
the old viceroyalty under the former regime, there remains, according to bis 
tabh^, 999,000 BvilisU square miles for the states of Paraguay and Rio de 
la Plata, exclusive of the Banda Drier tal. The population of the whole 
viceroyalty, as given by the report of the American commissioners, sent to 
Buenos Ayres in 1818, to u j Aiiierioan Congress, is the following; — 


t^islrict of liiienos Ayn-s 

District ol’ Tucumaii 

Vidlc de Cullemarca 

Sail .hi \n 

8;ui Luis 

JSiilta 

Potosi 

La Paz 

Oruro 

Cochabamba 

La IMuta, or Los Cliarcas 


/;>(>, 000 
05, (XH) 
10,000 

31.000 
IG,000 
.50,tK10 

250.000 

800.000 
50,0.)0 

200, 000 
I75,0.?0 


S:mtii Cruz dr hi Sierra - 160,000 

liioja - - 20,000 

Jiijuy - - - 26,000 

i^juidu Oriental, and Entrc Uios 50,(KKJ 
Cordovu District - 100,(M)0 

St J ago del Lstero - - 

Mendoza - - 3R,(KK) 

Paraguay - - 300,000 


General totftl, 2,573,000 


Of this aggregate 1,300,000 are Spaniards, and Creoles. But In the dis- 
trict of St Jago del Estero, Valle de Callemarca, Rioja, San Juan, Men- 
doza? San Luis, Jujuy, and Salta, the Indians are not included. Subtract- 
ing tlie population of Bolivia amountitig to 1,575,000 ; according to this 
report 998,000 only remains for the population of Paraguay, Rio de la 
Plata, and the Banda Oriental, and the Entre Rios. We presume not lu 
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say tliat ’either of these statements is correct, having no data but the author- 
ity* of Balbi in the one, and the report of the American commissioners in 
the other. Our opinion, however, is that both are very vague estimates, 
and that till we have some better statements t|}an these, we must rest con- 
tented with our present ignorance, and more accurate accounts we are not 
likely to obtain, till some regular vigorous system of government shall have 
b^en consolidated in Spanish South America. 


. CHAR I.— piSTORY. 

The accidental discovery of the coast of Brazil by Alvarez de Cabral, in 
Jiis way to India, in 1500, paved the way for exploring the continent of 
South America. , The year 'following, its eastern shore was coasted by 
AK^erigo Vespucci, a^ far as 52" S. lat., but he was compelled by the cold 
and te^npestuous weather to retire to Lisbon without making any impor- 
tant discovery. In 151^, the entrance of the great river La Plata w^as 
first discovered by Juan Solis, who communicated his own name 

to the stream. Fearful of venturing too far up the river with his little 
squadron of three ships, as the navigation seemed both dangerous and dif- 
ficult, he sailed along its northern shore in his long-boat, and (discovering 
some savages on the beach, who, by their gestures and signs seemed to 
invite him on shore, he imprudently landed with a few men, without tak- 
ing proper precautions for his safety, whereupon he and his followers were 
immediately killed and devoured by the Indians, within sight of their com- 
panions, who remained in the boat, but who were unable to render them 
any assistance. Such was the unhappy fate of De Solis, the first discoverer 
of the llio de la Plata, which ought, in justice to his memory, to have re- 
tained his name ; the banks of the river whose magnificent entrance lie 
found, neither afforded him a grave nor a monument. 

The Portuguese, who had heard of the immense riches of Peru, and 
were now in possession of the Brazilian coast, attempted to explore this 
country by an overland march from Brazil. The attempt proved unsuc- 
cessful and disastrous ; for after having penetrated into Peru, and collected 
a considerable mass of the precious metals, their commander Garcia was 
massacred, witli all his companions, by the Indians, after they had reached 
the banks of the Paraguay on their return to Brazil. This misfortune was 
succeeded by another. A party of Portuguese who had been sent in con- 
sequence of the first intelligence of the success of Garcia, to reinforce hinp, 
and form a settlement on the Paraguay, found it impossibe to proceed 
from the determined opposition of the natives, and after losing their com- 
mander and several men, they retreated towards the Parana, in attempting 
to cross which most of them were drowned, 

CaboVs Expedition,'] No further attempt was made, either to conquer 
or colonize this quarter of South America, till 1526, when Sebastian Cabot, 
grand pilot of Castile, who had been despatched by the emperor Charles V. 
to sail round the recently-discovered straits of Magellan, anchored in the 
river La Plata, then called the llio de Solis, near the islands of San Gabri- 
el. Having received flattering accounts of the riches and beauty o|^'thi» 
country from some Spaniards who had served under De Solis, he immedi- 
ately abandoned the original object of the expedition, and determined to 
proceed Up the river. After an unsuccessful attempt of one of his captains 
to explore the river Uraguay, which he took for the true river of De Solii 
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he proceeded up the Paraifa, and built a small fort at the mouth of the Rio 
Tercero, or Carcarana, which he garrisoned with 60 soldiers, and culled 
Santa Espiriiu, He then ascended the river as high as the junc- 
tion of the Paraguay and Parana. As the latter ai))peared to lead in a di- 
rection towards Brazil, he left it, and proceeded 34? leagues up the former 
river, where he first found an agricultural tribe, who knew how to defend, 
as well as to cultivate their lands. Having something to fight for, tlj^ey 
fought so well, that, after having 25 of his men killed, and three taken 
prisoners, he could advance no further, and was obliged to return to his 
fort at the mouth of the Carcarana. Having, however, obtained^some gold 
and silver from the Indians on the l^arana, in exchange for some European 
trifles, and believing these to be the produce of the country, he changed 
the name of the river from Rio de Solis, to the Itio dc la Plata^^ov ‘ River 
of Plate.* But he was wrong in giving the fiver this ajj^)ellation, for t^^e 
gold and silver which he obtained from the natives was not the product of 
the country, but of Peru, into which the Indians of this quarter had made 
a plundering excursion in the reign of HuaynaC^ac, father of Atahualpa. 
These ])ieces of gold and silver wore immediiPCSf^sent byCabot, to his mas- 
ter the emperor Charles V., who was so delighted with this anticipation of 
future wealth, that he ordered a great armament to be immediately fitted 
out to coBiplete the conquest of the country, and approved of Cabot’s con- 
duct in deviating from his original instructions. 

Mendoza s Exp€dition»~^ Six years, however, elapsed, before it was 
ready for sea ; and during that time, the fort of Santa Espiritu was de- 
stroyed, and the country entirely evacuated by Cabot and his Spanish 
companions, after they had remained in it above five years. The arma- 
ment at length arrived in the mouth of the Plata, under the command of 
Mendoza, who having amassed great wealth at the sackage of Rome, 
still thirsted for more, and expected to obtain treasui^^s equal to those 
of Solomon, in this quarter. This fleet carried out 72 horses, 2,500 
Spaniards, and 150 Germans. Mendoza’s first care was to select a 
proper place for a settlement ; and having fixed upon a spot on the south 
side of the river, he there founded the city of Buenos Ayres, on the 2d of 
February, 1535. The natives, who at first supplied them with provisions, 
and seemed well disposed towards then , soon evinced a determined hostili- 
ty to the settlers. They massacred every European whom they found 
straggling in the country, and even attacked the city, killed 30 Spaniards, 
and burnt the houses. Compelled by this opposition, and the ravages of 
dftease and famine, which had shown themselves in the colony, to abandon 
the new settlement, Mendoza proceeded up the river. Having rebuilt 
Cabot’s fort of Santa Espiritu, and named it Buena Esperanza, he des- 
patched his lieutenant Ayolas up the river, with three barks w^ell- armed ; 
and ordered him, if he did not return within four months, to transmit an 
account of his operations and discoveries. Mendoza, soon after, fell dan- 
gerously ill ; and naming Ayolas his successor in the government, embark- 
ed for Spain, but died on his voyage, after having expended 40,000 ducjats 
in the expedition. 

Auplas*s Governmenl7\ Ayolas pushed up the river, and treated ami- 
cahl)^^ith all the natives whom he met with, till he came to the 25th de- 
cree (M S. lat., where the Indians declined all kind of intercourse with the 
l^paniards, whereupon be landed his troops and attacked the natives, who 
were defeated with gieat slaughter. Here Ayolas built a small fort, which 
he named Assumption, from the day on which the battle was fought, being 
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the 15l}i e>f August, IVoceoding farthei‘«on !iis voytigp, he landeil 

at Uuerto de Candelaria, in 21“ 5' S. lat. ; where, being assured by the 
Guaranies, that there were several nations to the westward who possessed 
a great deal of gold and silver, he resolved to go in quest of them ; and, 
•leaving his brigantines under the command of irala, with orders to wait 
four months till his return, he penetrated westward to the Chimenios and 
Carcaiisos Indians, saw the riclmess of their country, but was unable to re- 
duJe them, and returned back to Candelaria, designing to return with a 
greater force, but, on his attempting to form a settlement among the Paya- 
goes in the vicinity of Candelai'ia, he was surprised and slain with all his 
followers. * . • 

Irala's Govenment,'] During these operations on the Upper Paraguay, 
the colonies on the La Plata were suffering all the horrors of famine. Their 
injudicious and t^'annical conduct towards the natives, aroused their indig- 
ndfi^n,^ and the Spaniards were expelled from the fort of Buena Esperanza. 
Three Vessels, in the meantime, arrived from Spain with reinforcements, 
under Cabrera, who broqjjht out a commission appointing Ayolas governor 
and captain general of the 'IP'' dc la Plata, with a carte blanche, empower- 
ing the settlers to elect a governor in case of the death of Ayolas. Irala 
was accordingly chosen governor, at Assumption, in August, 1538. At 
this meeting, it was resolved to abandon Buenos Ayres, and to concentratcj 
all their strength at Assumption, which had already assumed the semblance 
of a city. But of 3000 Europeans who had entered the Plata, scarce- 
ly 600 now remained to compose the population of Assumption. These, 
however, were soon reinforced with 400 Spaniards under Cabeza dc V^a- 
ca, who had been sent by the emperor to supersede Irala. Cabeza do 
Vaca’s measures were wise and prudent ; and by hrmnoss, combined with 
mildness and decision, ho repressed tlif? insolence of those more fierce and 
savage tribes, who were always committing iiostilities against the settlers. 
Farther discoveries were now prosecuted on the Paraguay. Cabeza de 
Vaca advanced towards the source of that stream, and anclnni d at the 
mouth of the marsh of Xarayes in 17“ 58' S. Proceeding westward, lie 
fell in with several tribes, among whom he found a great deal of wrouglit 
gold and silver, but was unable to discover whence they got it; but 
the fatigues which the Spaniards endured in this long expedition, cem- 
bined with want of provisions, and their usual concomitant sickness, raised 
a spirit of discontent among the adventurers. Their discontent was in- 
creased by the humane and upright conduct of Cabeza de Vaca towards the 
natives, and his determined firmness in resisting the avarice and tyranny of 
his men, who now became the partisans of Irala, and determined on his 
removal. He was accordingly seized on the 26th April, 1544, and sent 
prisoner to Spain, loaded with a multitude of grievous accusations, which 
were never proved. According to the usual delay of justice in that coun- 
try, Cabeza de Vaca was detained about eight years at the court before his 
cause was tried ; he was then acquitted of all the charges brought against 
him, but he was neither reinstated in his government, nor indemnified for 
the losses which he had sustained. Irala, who had now resumed the go- 
vernment, resolved to renew the attempt in which two of his predecessors 
had failed ; and setting out with an armament of 7 brigantines, 2O0f> can- 
non, 350 Spaniards, and 2000 subjugated Indians from Assumption, ^ne ar- 
rived at Puerto de los Reyes ; whence striking to the westward, after a 
long and painful march of nearly 400 leagues, they reached the banks of 
the Upper Pilcomayo, on the frontiers of Peru, the governor of which tlie 
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Hceniiato Ciasca, who ha(t lately (|uaKhe<l the rebellion of the Pizarros, 
knowing that gold was the sole object of Irak’s long march, st»nt bun a. 
much of that metal, unknown to his soldiers, as induced him to return. ^ 
This expedition ascertaine^l the nature of the coftntry between Peru and 
Paraguay, and that it contained no mines of gold or silver, as was fondly 
expected by this band of adventurers. Irak was confirmed in Ids govern- 
ment in 1547 ; and the Indians’ lands were divided among the conquerars, 
under the title of encomiendas. Assumption was made a bishopric ; and 
Buenos Ayres was rebuilt. But the number of Indians already reduced or 
converted, was loo small to supply ^all the Spaniards who thought proper 
to claim tlueir services, and detachments were sent out to discover the most 
proper places for enco^iriiendas, and to enslave the natives. With this 
view, Cividad Ileal was founded in the province of Guayra, wht»re 40,000 
Indians were trained to habits of servitude ; and a few years after, 

Cruz de la Sierra was established in Los Chiquito8,’wheni 60,000 truhans 
were reduced to the same state. Both of these towns are now abandoned, 
and the new city of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 14A fniles to the N. of the old 
city, has been founded. Irak died in liio/, and was succeeded by his 
son-in-law Mendoza, who enjoyed the government scarcely a year when he 
died. Alter his death, the country was a scene of contention ; one gover- 
nor refused to acknowledge another, and the supreme government was 
frequently usurped by a rebellious chief ; while the mother-country, from 
its distance and weakness, was hardly able to restrain the excesses and dis- 
putes of the ferocious settlers. The Indians groaned under that tyranny, 
and were fast hastening to a state of utter annihilation, had not the perse- 
verance and address of the Jesuits, supported by the court of Madrid, in- 
terposed to avert the evil, and prevent Paraguay from being reduced to the 
state of an uniidiabited desert. 

Labours of the JesuitsJ] It was in 158G that these Jesuits first ap- 
peared in this country, though previously they Jiad been many years em- 
j)loyed in propagating Cliristianity in Brazil. Tlicir labours were for a tinnj 
merely confined to the conversion of natives, without attempting to form 
any permanent 'establishment. They visited many of the Indian towns and 
hamlets ; and, following the wandering Guaranies through their woods, 
and into the recesses of their mountains, disposed many of them to receive 
t^e gospel, in such a dress as these fathers were pleased to exhibit it. 4'heir 
equipment for these expeditions was strikingly picturesque and simple : a 
breviary, a cross 6 feet h jh, whicli served the itinerant for a stall’, a flint 
aifd steel, and a few converts with axes, to cut through the woods, and to 
serve as guides, interpreters, and fellow -labourers. They had weapons 
against wild beasts, but no fire-arms; and even the Indian comfort of a 
hammock was thought an unnecessary luxury for the missionary. The 
province of Guayra, rcat hing from the eastern hanks of the Ikrana to the 
tlien undefined borders of Brazil, was the spot first chosen by this frater- 
nity as the scene of their labours. Among the Indians of the encomiendas, 
the Jesuits hoped for little success, as the conduct of their oppressors had 
exasperated them to such a degree as to prove an invincible obstacle in the 
way Vf converting them to a religion from the professors of which they 
were «aily and constantly enduring the most flagrant injustice and cruelty. 
The Jesuits indeed pleaded the cause of the Indians from the pulpit to the 
utmost of their power, and with such zeal as made every white man in the 
VI. 2 
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colony tlieir enemy. They set themselves earnestly to convert the inde- 
IKMident natives, and to gather in their flock from the less frequented fields 
of the marsh and the wilderness ; but, even here, the pernicious eflects of 
^the slave system followed them. The encomiendas were in their nature a 
growing evil ; new grants of tribes were constantly issuing from every go- 
vernor, as the Spanish population was always increasing, and that of the 
Indians melting away, while a regular slave-trade, of the true African stamp, 
was prosecuted in those remote and low regions which encomiendas could 
not reach, with all its usual horrors of war and kidnapping. Against these, 
in 1G09, JFather Torrez, the provincial of the Jesuits, obtained a royal 
edict from Madrid, expressly forbidding the Spaniards to make war against 
the Indians, unless in self-defence, and declaring that tlie king would have 
none but fliisslonaries employed to reduce them.^ Happy would it have 
l>«<;n for Peru and Mexico, if such sentiments had actuated the Spanish 
goveri!*ment at the time of their discovery. To further these benevolent 
objects, the Jesuits were empowered by the same instrument to col- 
lect their converts into*’ .townships, to govern tliem independently of a 
town or fortress, to build chu'/thes, and, above all, in the king’s name, to 
resist all persons who might attempt, under any pretext whatever, to sub- 
ject these new Christians to the burden of personal^service. They were only 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Spanish monarch, and to be considered 
as immediate vassals. This power was afterwards confirmed by Philip III. 
and his successors; and such was the zeal and labours of the Jt^suits, that in 
20 years they had established 21 reductions upon the Parana and Uraguay. 
The greatest enemies of the Jesuits were the slave-dealers, who used every 
scheme, and tried every means to thwart them in their benevolent designs ; 
sometimes assuming the garb of volunteer interpreters, sometimes that of 
Jesuits themselves ; and when the natives approached them as friends, they 
surprised and kidnapped them. All the other orders of the clergy, even 
the bishops, were their enemies to a man ; and it required all the talent, 
and all the influence of this formidable fraternity, to support their cause at 
Madrid, against the united voice of the colonists of Paraguay. Among the 
Indians themselves they encountered great opposition. The sudden change 
from a roving to a settled life ; from the alternations of hunting and repose, 
to a system of regular daily labour, was productive at first of a great mor- 
tality, and of still greater alarm among their new converts. Many grew 
weaiy of the restraints imposed upon them, and returned to their woods, 
or secretiy practised the rites of their former heathenism ; others suspect- 
ed the missionaries of being actuated by base and selfish motives, — of de- 
signing to make slaves of them in a new and more effectual way, or, by 
collecting them into villages, as into nets, to give them in droves to the 
slave-dealers ; some of the more ambitious Indians, observing and emulat- 
ing the power which these fathers had acquired by their preaching, set up 
for themselves as prophets and antichrists, and attempted to blend their 
ancient superstitions with the new religion.* One circumstance, how- 

* Three instances occurred in which individuals assumed the name of the Almighty ; 
and, on their own authority, threatened the converts with fire from heaven, if they did 
not quit their new guides. One of them applied the doctrine of the Trinity to pimself 
and two associates, of whom he spake as his emanations, and consiibstantial w**ih him. 
Some of the ancient conjurers, finding their craft in danger, invented new andtmore in- 
teresting ceremonies, — sacrifices on . the tops of mountains, with perpetual fire, 

oracles, relics, female votaries. Others, more bold and sanguinary, had recourse to 
open war ; and one of the reductions was made the scene of a massacre, and of the mar- 
tyrdom of a Jesuit. 
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ever, occurred, which, thotigh it at first threatened the total ruin of the reduc- 
tions, yet ultimately gave a still greater consistency to the fabric, and which 
is one of the most extraordinary events in the history of Brazil and Para- 
guay. The province of Ciuayra, which the Jesufts had made the scene 
these operations in behalf of the natives, lay contiguous to the Portuguesj; 
colony of San Paulo. Properly speaking, however, no limit was estalilish- 
ed whatever between Paraguay and Brazil ; but the Jesuits pushing east- 
ward, and the Paulists westward, they encountered on a sort of debatable 
ground, to which either party might prefer a claim. The inhabitants of 
the captaincy of San Paulo were ^ mixed breed of Portuguese and Tupi 
Irulians, or Mestizoes, but were at that time called Mamalu^s. This race 
had all the good and bail qualities peculiar to back-settlers, and paid no more 
respect to the laws of the mother-country, jhan the pork-eaters and Cou- 
rtuirs des Bois, of Upper Canada, to the charters grantoll to their iivali*in 
trade by his Britannic majesty. Unhappily for thd Jesuits and tlniir (roii- 
verts, tlie Paulists had always looked upon this country as belonging to 
Portugal, and more peculiarly as their own ruining and slaving-ground. 
The numerous bodies of Indians whom thfi ^Jesuits had collected in their re- 
ductions were regarded in no other light than as a booty of the most valuable 
kind, and most easy acquisition. The circumstance also, of the Guarani In- 
dians being hereditary enemies of the Tupi race — from which the Paulists 
were maternally descended — operated as an additional motive for the lat- 
ter to seize and enslave the former. This devastating system commenced 
in 1630. Against these the Jesuits had no defence in the first instance, 
but the ineffectual one of prayers and tears, and a useless appeal to the 
symbols and sanctions of their religion. In nine months’ space, 1,500 
Christian Indians were driven for sale into Brazil, besides a far greater 
number wlio were butchered for attempting to resist, or who dropped down 
dead before tlieir brutal drivers. Hopeless of protectic^^i, the Jesuits emi- 
grated witli their flocks beyond the Parana, chased by the Paulists, aiul 
exposed to all the evils of hasty flight, the attacks of wiki beasts, famine, 
and pestilence. The province of Guayra, containing 13 populous reduc- 
tions, was abandoned ; and in two years’ time, it was computed that above.* 
60,000 converted Indians were carried off’ into slavery by the Paulists. 
These disasters were beheld with indifference, if not with complacence, by 
the colonists ; viewing the settlements of the Jesuits as encroachments on 
th ..ir property, they rejected their earnest and repeated entreaties for aid ; 
but they soon felt the effects of their imprudent selfishness. Thef Paulists, 
uTsappointed by the removal of the missions, advanced with the same hos- 
tile spirit towards the encomiendas, wasting the lands, and carrying oft' the 
Indians ; and the cities of Cividad Real and Villa Real were razed to the 
ground. A deputation oi Jesuits was now despatched to Europe, 
w])o advocated the cause of their American brethren with such a warmth 
of colouring and persevering address, as procured for them, from the court 
of Spain, in 1639, a decree to embody and arm their Indian adherents in 
the European manner. This important privilege soon restored peat^c and 
stability to the reductions. The converts, who outnumbered their per- 
secutors, being on a level with them in arms, and led on by Europeans, 
soon '^earned to resist them ; and from this time the reductions became in- 
dependent of the local governments. They even rendered essential assist- 
ance to the Spanish governors in cases of emergency ; and in the course of 
a long and furious quarrel between the governor ami bishop of Paraguay, 
the Jesuits, who espoused the cause of the former, brought a siiflieii'nt 
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army into* the field to counterbsilancc the whole* forces of the Spntu8!i co- 
loniifts, who were leagued almost to a man in behalf of tlie prelate." 

* It may be interesting licre to describe the jdaii pui’sued by the Jesuits in evuTigeliz- 
jug the South Americans : — Kiv'h establishment or re<fuction, was a sin -le large plan- 
tation, cultivated bv all the inah* c(»nverts, divided into gangs according to their ag«‘ 
and strength, under the Jesuit rector of the place, who was assisted by overseeivs taken 
from among the Indians themselves. Women and girls were employed in lighter la- 
bout's, and in different manufactures suited to their sex. The cleverest lads were 
brought up to handicraft trades, for many of which, where imitation only was re<|nire.l, 
the Gimraiiies had a natural and astonishing aptitude. 'I’iie iininaiTied p rsons w(‘re 
re^^ularly mustered to their labours every morning by the sound of musical iiistruineiits. 
with married j>er.sons, and those children who were too young to be se]>arated Ironi 
their parents, a^differeiit plan was pursued ; each father of a family, instead of his for- 
mer aJJowarice of food, had a certain portion of land, %vhich he tilled on his own account 
on those days v jen the order did not rc<piirc his servi(!es': what leisure was alloweil 
for this, doei not appear. The whole system was kind and indulgent; and in ordinary 
cases, the produce oj* these patches of ground was siifficient for maintenance. If it 
faiitd, the deficiency was supplied ; and aii allowance of coarse clothing was annually 
furnished to each family. If the Indian, from age or infirmity, became incap ible of 
labouring, his ground was taken fr(nii him, and he received food instead. A sepavah; 
dwelling was allotted to eacli family, — a single apartment of clay, roofed with shingles. 
A reduetion usually contained SCH) or 1000 of these huts, regularly arranged, with a 
sfjiiare in the eentre, where stood the school, the work-house, tlie rector’s house, an<l 
the eh urch, of the same materials as the other buildings. The sick had an hospital;, 
and widows and Inlpless persons an alms-house. The children were trained i/i 
early habits of industry and obedience; and were fully imbued with a reverem-e for 
that system of saint and image worship, which their preceptors tlioiight fi. to dignify 
with the name of CJiristianity. Few were taught to read; still fewer were imule ac*- 
qiiainted with the Spanish language; and in no instance did they admit the Indir.ns 
into their society, or into the C^hristian ministry. In the management both of children 
and adults, the rod and the lash are said to have been liberally employed. Ol‘ the moral 
and religious character of the Indians, their preccptoi's have drawn a most fiattering 
picture. IJroken in from infancy iu a discipline the most minute, inquisitive, and in- 
tu‘ssant, of which there is any r<*cord in history, and removed from most of the tempta- 
tions which visit civilized or uncivilized man, the boys and girls separated from infancy 
with monastic care, and with equal care coupled together in marriage wlieii 15 or 1(> 
years old, arc said to have retained through life the amiable qucalities of childhood ; but 
they retained its weakness also. Years passed away, (according to the Jesuits,) with- 
out the confessions of a Guarani revealing any crime which required absolution ; but so 
feeble were their minds, and so scrupulous were their consciences, that the patience «»f 
the spiritual guide was wearied with a long detail of tritles ; and a single Indian oc(ui- 
pied more time in the confessional than half a dozen Kuropeans, T'heir diversions 
were all prescribed by their spiritual preceptors, who unhappily forgot that amusement 
when prescribed becomes itself a task. The young labourers wen; taught to w'cavc 
garlands for the saints, to sing psalms, to dance figure-dances, to art plays taken from 
scripture, and to walk to church in procession. Football was the only game which 
deserved the name ; and even this, when exercised under clerical inspection, was not 
likely to be very animated. One great defect of the system lay in the constant system 
of pupilage and seclusion under which they were kept. This plan, at first undoubtedly 
necessary, was perpetuated ; and the Indians were secluded from all intercourse with 
the ISpaiiiards or Portuguese, on the ground of contamination from bad example ; hv,t 
virtue which cannot be trusted to the open air, is feeble virtue ; and if the Indians h.-nl 
been taught to respect themselves, and to take care of their own spiritual and temporal 
interests, neither the one nor the other would have been in much danger from a race (»f 
men whom they never loved, and whom they had no occasion to fear. Equality of con- 
dition among their converts, was the principal aim of their teachers; and if an Indian 
had been iiermitted to trade in Peru, or to make a voyage to Europe, he would have 
been so much richer and wiser than the rest, as to have been little disposed to pay much 
deferen(;e to bis spiritual guide. The utmost honours to which the Jesuits advanced 
their subjects, consisted in being dressed In laced hats and silken clothes, taken from 
the common stock on certain holidays, and in being allowed to play for a few hours at 
being men and Spaniards ; but they were again to put off their finery, and go barefooted 
like the rest of their fellow-pupils. The consequence of such a system of pupilage, 
equality, and seclusion, were these : having found the Indian less than a child, iy.jhihl 
they made him, — but he was prevented from ever becoming more, and the imbecj lity of 
his character was pleaded as an excuse for the deficiency of the system and th^ back- 
wardness of the instructors in not improving him farther. Such is nn outline of the 
Jesuits* system of instructing the uncultivated sons of South America. By it much 
real good was done, and the converted Guarani was rendered a much wiser, a much 
better, and a much happier than bis brother savages; but much more real bene- 

fit would have resulted, had the Indians, when properly instructed, been left to act for 
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B(jsi(les tlieir scttlciiiento on tlie.Paraim and Uiaguay, the Jesuits had 
established reductions among the Chiquitos and Mojos ; and several, also 
of the Pampas Indians had been united in a reduction called Conception^ a 
little to the S.E. of Buenos Ayres. The number ^ind strength of these re- 
ductions awakened the jeafousy of the Spanish •colonists, who never loved 
the Jesuits, and who were exasperated at the subductionof so many Imliau 
tribes, whom they asserted to bo their property by right of coinjuest, and 
to have been divided into encomiendas. Repeated attempts were mad& to 
ruin the Jesuits at the court of Madrid. They were loaded with accusa- 
tions and aspersions by the colonists, and were solemnly cliarged wilh 
alienating the* Indians from the cioaVii of Spain. But many of those impu- 
tations having been found to be either groundless or exaggerated, they were 
confirmed in all their rights and privileges l)y a royal decree in J 745. 

British Expedition,'] Nothing further o^iinjiortancejsufficient to mei it 
attention occurs in the history of Buenos Ayres, un.til 180G, when a llyittsh 
squadron unexpectedly appeared in the mouth of tlie Plata River? under 
the command of Sir Home Popham, with a body of Biitish troops on 
board under the command of general Bei;psford. This force sailed up the 
river, and the squadron anchored within 12 miles of Buenos Ayres, where 
the troop? landed with little opposition, and marched immediately to the 
city, whi^h surrendered after a slight resistance. Tlie smallness of the 
capturing force was however soon observed by the Spaniards, who recov- 
ering from their panic, determined to rid themselves of their invaders by 
becoming assailants in llieir turn, the British, attacked on all sides by over- 
whelming numbers, were necessitated to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war on the 16tb of August, after having possessed the place about six 
weeks. In the meantime. Sir Home Popliam, reinforced %vith some addi- 
tional troojis from the Cape of Good Hope, seized Maldonado, after having 
made an abortive attempt on Monte Video ; and being afterwards still 
farther reinforced by a body of troops under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, re- 
newed the attempt on Monte Video, which was attacked and taken by 
storm on the 3d February, 1807. Here tlie British troops waited till they 
sliould be enabled, by additional reinforcements, to le-commenCe opera- 
tions against Buenos Ayres. These having at length arrived under general 
Whitelocke, and a farther reinforcement having been received under general 
C: iwford, the troops, 8000 strong, re-advanced to the attack of Ihienos 
Ayres. Their plan of attack was to force their way into the town ; the 
inhabitants, however, had lade eve^y necessary preparation for a vigorous 
ilefence ; the streets were intersected with deep ditches, secured by cannon, 
— the houses were completely barricadoed, — and the windows and house- 
tops were thickly planted with armed men. No sooner, therefore, had the 
British troops entered the place, than they were assailed on every quarter 
by a superior and commanding fire of grape-shot and musquetry, under 
which they perished in great numbers, without occasioning any corres- 
ponding loss to the enemy. The whole male population of the city, was 
in fact actively employed in its defence. In this situation, nothing but 
obvious insanity could prompt them to persist in the attack, after having 
lost nearly one-third of their whole force, besides a number of prisoners 
wh^wcrc in the power of an exasperated populace. An armistice was 

themsolves, and been gradually introduced into the society and commerce of neighbour- 
ing iMiropeans. Long ere this, they might have ranked among civilizied nations, and 
have been in their turn the instruments of dispensing spiritual and temporal blessings 
among their kindred tribes of South .\iiioric:i. 
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therefore agreed to next day, which issued in a convention, hy which it 
was eengaged that the British should evacuate the Rio de la Plata, in 
two months, and that all the prisoners taken on both sides should be 
restored. 

jRevolutio?i,'] The resentment of the people of Buenos Ayres was, how- 
ever, soon directed towards another object. Spain having been over-run, 
in 1808, hy the armies of Napoleon Buonaparte, the colonists were alarmed 
at tile prospect of being brought under the same yoke as the mother-coun- 
try. But having at the same time suffered most grievously under tluj 
equally impolitic and unjust restrictions imposed on their trade, they de- 
termined to improve the opportunity afforded by the inability of the mother- 
country to enforce her authority, and to assert their independence. In the 
city of Buenos Ayres, a revolution was effected without a struggle ; the 
viceroy was depofjied and sent^ home to Spain, and a provisionary govern- 
ment was appointed. But in the other parts of the viceroyalty, a formid- 
able opposition was begun. INlontc Video recognised the regency of Cadiz ; 
and at Cordova, in the in-terior, a counter-revolution was begun, headed by 
Liniers, and some of the principal personages of the place. To dispel 
tliis rising cloud, a force was promptly raised, and despatched by the pro- 
visional government, at the approach of which, Liniers with his associates 
fled towards Peru, across the plains of Tucuinan, where he was Qvertakeii 
and barbarously murdered, with three of his principal coadjutors. The 
opposition of Monte Video was more powerful and of longer duration. It 
was headed by Elio, who had been sent out as viceroy of the province ; 
and who finding that the provisional junta determined not to submit to his 
authority, declared war against them. An armistice was at length con- 
cluded, in 1811. In 1812, however, hostilities were re-commenced, and 
the flotilla of the Monte Videans being completely defeated and captured 
by admiral Brown,o Monte Video was again besieged both by land and 
water, and compelled to surrender to the revolutionists upon capitulation ; 
but the garrison was not permitted to return to Spain, on the ground that 
the royalists had repeatedly violated terms of capitulation with the troops 
of the junta. The independents acted with considerable vigour ; a force 
was gradually collected and trained to active service, both for the purposes 
of defence, and of assisting their Chilesian neighbours, who had embarked 
in the same cause with themselves. Two armies successively sent hy the 
viceroy of Lima to reduce the independents of Chili, were totally defeated 
by the troops of Buenos Ayres, and the forces of the Chilese patriots, in 
April 1818. 

The Spaniards have made several attempts since to reduce the patriots 
of Buenos Ayres, but with no better success. In July 1821, a great battle 
was fought between the parties, in which the Spaniards were totally de- 
feated, with the loss of Ramirez their general, who was slain, and his head 
sent to Rodriguez the supreme director of Buenos Ayres. Discomfiture 
and disgrace ‘latterly attended the Spaniards generally throughout all tlu 3 
provinces ; and the cause of independence has ultimately triumphed here 
as elsewhere throughout the regenerated continent of South America. The 
tranquillity^ however, of the United Provinces has been much disturbe^V hy 
disputes with the Monte Videans, Paraguay, and Brazil, which were a J last 
settled by treaty of 27 th August, 1828. 
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CHAP. II.-PHYSICAL FKATUUES. 

General Aspectr\ This country resembles an ^extensive ampbitlieatre, 
bounded laterally by the Andes and the BrazlJian mountains, and on tb^» 
N. by a tract of mountains, denominated those of Chiquilos^ which running 
N.W. from the Andes of La Paz and Potosi, and crossing the Parana, are 
connected with the Brazilian chain, — leaving towards the S.E. the immense 
opening of the Rio de la Plata, like a wide and magnificent portal, propor- 
tioned to the grandeur, impoitance, and extent of the region to which it 
gives access. Within these limits—.-some scattered and interm«liate ridges 
excepted — the country is extremely level, the hills generally*not exceeding 
510 feet of elevation altove their bases ; and the whole being a vast ex- 
tended plain, covered with lakes and innumerable rivers, many of which, 
tliough unequal to some of the largest in Europe, flow unregarded iftid 
nameless, and are viewed merely as tributary streams. Few of them, liow- 
ever, r(*ach the sea, being either lost in the lakqs, or stopped in the level 
plains, where they are soon absorbed or insensibly evaporated. 

Rivers.] We have already dcscribeJl the Paraguay and Parana in 
our introductory article on South America in general. 

The I^uaziir\ The Iguazu, which flows gently through forests of gi- 
gantic trees, preserving in its course a uniform breadth of a mih», runs S. 
for about three miles before it reaches its great fall, — its contracted widtli 
being 2,892 feet, its depth from 12 to 20 feet, and its banks a little elevated. 
As it approaches the descent — which is in a deep bend of the river, not 
far above its junction with the Parana — several small islands, and many 
reefs and detached rocks on the left side, confine its channel and turn it 
a little to the W'. Not far below these, the waters of the middle channel 
begin to descend. The shallower branch runs along the eastern bank 
amidst reefs and rocks, falling sometimes in cataracts, sometimes in sheets, 
till being confined on that side by the shore, it makes its last descent from 
a small projection 1,680 feet from the point where it began; the waters 
fall first upon a shelf of rock, jutting about 20 feet out, and then precipi- 
tate themselves into the great basin, which is 168 feet below the upper 
level. The western branch seems to vest after its broken course in a large 
bay formed by the projecting point of f n island, and then pours itself by a 
double cataract into the great basin. The breadth of this western branch 
is 1 98 feet ; and from the poii\t where the descent begins on this side, to 
it" last fall, is 3,936 feet. On the fall, the water rises during the floods, 
5 feet, and below it, 25 foet. The breadth of the channel opposite the 
island is 240 feet, and 390 feet a league below the fall ; to which distance 
the waters still continue in a state of constant agitation. Enormous trunks 
of trees are seen floating down, whirled to the edge of the basin, or en- 
tangled among the reefs and broken rocks, or caught by the numerous 
islets which lie amidst this stream ; and some in the very fall itself, divid- 
ing and subdividing its waters into an infinity of channels. From this 
basin, the collected stream flows with irresistible violence through rocks 
from 80 to 100 feet high, of hard stone, in some places brown, in others of 
a dw*p red colour inclining to purple. No fish, it is said, can endure this 
dreatfful place. A thick vapour rises 60 feet in height in a clear day, 120 
feet at morning, when the sky is overcast ; this cloud is visible from the 
Parana, and the sound of the fall is distinctly heard there, — a distance of 
12 miles in a direct line. Tlic exact situation of these falls is in S. lat. 
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'i;V 42' 26", long. 3" 47' 60" E. of Buenos AyrtiS. Erom its PouiTe to its 
innction with the Igunzii — a course ot more than 1160 miles in direct tlis- 
f taiice — the Parana is a Brazilian river, — the remainder ot its course is 
within the Spanish boundaries. 

* The Uraguny.'] The lhaguay has its rise iTi the Brazilian mountains 
in the province of Rio Grande ; and is composed ot two main streams, the 
one rising in 28® S. lat. and 30“ W. long., and the other in 26 b. lat. and 
3P*W. long. Its course is first to the W. ; and it receives so many large 
torrents from the mountains, that at 23 leagues from its source, it is already 
a large stream. The great declivity of its descent, and the quick accumu- 
lation of the. mountain-streams, give It an extremely rapid course; and, 
when, at 690 miles from its discharge into the Plata, it has emerged from 
I he mountairs, its bed in the plains is so wide, that a ten-oared boat n?- 
quires half an hoqr to cross i^ though the current is there by no means 
strong.. After leaving. the hilly country, it waters a bare and desert region, 
when turning to the S. and continually receiving in its progress fresh ac- 
cessions of water from tfie Brazilian mountains, it terminates in the Plata, 
in S. lat. after passing through a country eminently fertile and roman- 
tic. Tliis stream is broader than its two rivals, the Paraguay and tln^ 
Parana, and is a rocky and turbulent river. It is always navigable for 200 
mihis up ; beyond that, from the great number of rapids and ca,taracts, it 
is unnavigable for large vessels, and can only be ascended in canoes, flat 
bottomed boats, and such other craft as are suited for river navigation. 
From its junction with the Fepurif the Uraguay is a Spanish- American river, 
a direct distance of 560 British miles up from the mouth ; the remainder of 
its course, amounting to 200 miles more in direct distance, belongs to the 
Brazilian territory. 

The P{lco7napoJ2 The sources of the Pilcomayo are found in the east- 
ern declivity of tln^ Peruvian Andes. The main stream is composed of 
the Cachimayo, which rises in the district of Amparacs ; and after passing 
the town of that name, intersecting Potosi, and running for a considerable 
distance N.W. parallel with the upper Madeira — there called the river of 
Cochabamba, and from which it is only parted by an intervening ridge — 
it receives the Pilcomayo in the district of Santa Cruz do la Sierra, tho 
Paspapa, the Cotagapta, and the Sati Jtinn, which last is the most dis- 
tant source of this stream, being 1000 miles removed from its entrance 
into the Paraguay. It is the most important river which joins it from the 
W. forming a water-communication of nearly 900 miles with the Bolivian 
province of Los Cbarcas, and the mines of Potosi. With the exception cf 
several rapids the Pilcomayo is navigable almost to its source, and these 
rapids are easily passed ; but the navigation is liable to be interrupted from 
dry seasons, and in some places the river is too shallow for small craft. In 
1740, the waters of the Cachimayo failed to such a degree, that the work- 
ing of the mines of Potosi was suspended, and the country suffered severely. 
When the Pilcomayo leaves the mountains and enters on the plains, it be- 
gins to swarm with alligators, which ai*e here very ferocious. 

The Rio V ermepo,"] The Rio Vermeyo, or ‘ Vermillion river,' falls 
into the Paraguay from the N.W., a little above its confluence with ithe 
Parana. It is composed of the three streams of the Rio Tarija^ tlie Rio 
Grande de Jujup, and the Yavilaquiaco^ its whole course being 700 British 
miles, exclusive of windings. Its current is gentle ; and the ascent by 
regular southern breezes that blow eveiy morning, is nearly as easy as the 
tlescent. This river was navige cd for the first lime in 1790 by Don 
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Francitfco Corny o, a native of Salta. His desij^n was to ascertahi whether 
it was navigable from the province of Tucuman to its influx into the Para- 
guay. lie commenced his expedition on the 27th June, 1790, from a 
small bay at its confluence with the Ceuta, embarking on board a kind of 
xebeck with a crew of 20 hands, partly soldiers and partly seamen, an<l* 
was followed by two canoes. After a navigation of 44 days he reached 
the spot where it enters the Paraguay, 24 leagues N. of Corientes, having 
sailed 382 leagues without encountering the smallest obstacle. When a 
more perfect practical knowledge of the navigation of this river shall be 
obtained, neailyone half the time spent in this first attempt will be saved; 
and even in the meantime, this disccrvery is of great advantage to the com- 
mercial intercourse of Paraguay with the provinces of Tucurnan and Peru, 
the productions of which have hitherto been carried on the back^ of mules 
at a great waste of time, expense, and animal life. 

The Mio Salcido falls into the Rio Parana, from the N.W. in S. lat. 

40' 29", after a comparative course of 700 British miles. Its course is so 
rapid as to render its navigation dangerous. The Carcarana^ after a 
course of 280 miles from the N.W., enters the Parana in S. lat. 33". 

The liio de la Plala.~\ After the junction of the Paraguay and the 
Parana^ the united stream is denominated the Parana ; and after the 
junction of the Uraguay, it receives the name of the Rio de la PlalUy or 
‘ River of^ilver.’ This last appellation was given to it from Cabot, its 
discoverer, after having defeated a considerable number of Indians on its 
banks, and obtained in consequence a considerable booty of the precious 
metals. The term was also applied by him to the whole course of the 
Paraguay from its Iiead to its mouth, while the Parana and Uraguay were 
considered as mere tributaries. But later and more correct observation 
has corrected this error ; and the term is now restricted to the gulf, or 
opening, extending from the confluence of the Parana and Uraguay to 
capes St Mary and Antonia, on the opposite sides of tfie entrance of the 
gulf, ol* opening, where the water still retains its freshness, and the tide is 
very imperceptibly felt. From Corientes, where the Parana strictly speak- 
ing receives the Paraguay, to the mouth, at Monte Video, is 700 miles 
direct distance, and to Cape St Mary, 770 miles. The river is navigable 
as far as the city of x'Vssurnptioii, on the Paraguay, (nearly 1000 miles by 
the course of the stream from Cape St Mary, and 1200 miles including 
the windings), for large loaded boats, aiid even ships from Catliz have 
8om»^times ascended as high. The comparative course of this noble stream, 
from the remotest source of the Parana, is at least 2,100 British miles to 
Monte Video, and 2,170 miles to Cape St Mary. Between this cape and 
that of Antonia, the estuary of the La Plata is 150 miles broad, — a 
breadth unrivalled but by thrt of the Maranon, which latter, however, is 
studded by islands and intricate channels, while the opening of the La 
Plata is almost one uninterrupted sheet of fresh water, though much shal- 
lower than the mouths of the Maranon. Between Monte Video and Punta 
de Piedra — which some consider its proper limits — the river is 80 miles 
broad ; and at Buenos Ayres, more than 200 miles up the river, it is still 
30 miles broad, with low banks, so that the eye cannot reach from one 
aide l!b the other. The depth of the channel up to Buenos Ayres, is gene- 
rally fBom 18 to 20 fathoms ; but it is very difficult to be traced, as the 
river is full of shoals, islets, and rocks, so that ships are obliged to keep 
constant soundings all the way, and come to anchor every night, and 
none but a pilot, who from long experience is perfectly acquainted with 
VI- 2 E 
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the line (If channel, is qualified for conducting ressels up the river. The 
navigation is also rendered more dangerous by the impetuous torrents of 
wind which sweep at intervals over the vast Pampas or plains — hence 
called Pamperos — which come down the opening of the La Plata, witli 
•irresistible and inconceivable fury. But the Tlanger does not end here. 
There is no port on the coast of the river, where ships of any burden can 
enter, nearer than 7 leagues from Buenos Ayres, in the port of Barragan ; 
anfl the anchorage-ground, opposite the city, is 3 leagues from the shore. 
All the goods must consequently be landed in lighters, which enter a small 
creek at the mouth of the Rio Chuelo, about a quarter of a league from 
the town, 'to .which they are conveyed* in carts; and the vessels generally 
fall down to Barragan bay, to refit and wait for their cargoes. To remedy 
these evil^ tho court of Spain ordered a settlemeftt to be made at Monte 
Video, in 1726, where nature has formed one of the finest harbours in the 
woi;ld. Here the merchandise imported from Europe to Buenos Ayres is 
unshipped and carried in lighters up the river. 

The other rivers of tigs country are not of importance sufficient to merit 
a description, most of them being lost in small salt lakes, or evaporated in 
the level plains by the solar rays, or absorbed in the sands. Of this de- 
scription is tile river of Tucumatiy or Si Jago de EsterOy which, after a 
comparative course of 350 British miles to the S.E. through the Pampas, 
is lost in the salt lakes of Porongos. The rivers which vise in 'the N.W. 
parts geiieially run to the N. and N.E., and form the prodigious streams of 
the Beni and Madeiray tributaries of the Maranon. 

Lakes.] The lakes in this country are of a quite different description 
from the lake of Titicaca, already described in our account of Bolivia, which 
is formed by tlie collected waters of tlie mountainous region that embosoms 
it, while these, on the contrary, are situated in the extensive flats with 
which this country abounds. The uniform levelness of this tract is so 
great, that it has been calculated by barometrical observation, that the 
great river Paraguay, in its progress to the south, does not fall above one 
foot in perpendicular height, between the parallels of 18* and 22" S. lat. 
or 280 miles direct distance, but much more by the course of the stream. 
Even when the winds from the S.E. occasion the rivers of Buenos Ayres 
to rise seven feet above their usual level, tins rise is observed in the 
Parana, at the distance of 60 leagues. In consequence of this flatness of 
the soil, the rains which fall on the Andes are stopped where they descend 
into the plains, and are insensibly evaporated ; so that a number of rivulets 
which, if collected on a different configuration of surface, would form a 
large stream, are thus stopi)ed and annihilated. This physical defect can- 
not he supplied by any artificial means ; for the same cause which prevents 
the superfluous moisture from finding its way to the sea, would equally 
prevent its conveyance by canals. In Buenos Ayres, and other towns 
situated on the banks of rivers, it is always found necessary to use a pump, 
in order to raise the water to the level of tho town. This very circuin- 
stance, which produces tho effects above described, is equally favourable 
to the formation of lakes. As the superfluous waters caused by the peri- 
odical rains, have no outlet, from the defect of descent, and cannot be ab- 
sorbed by the soil, they are necessarily collected in the flat parts cH the 
country, where they spread to a great extent, covering an immense space, 
but of no great depth any where. 

iMke of Xarayes,'] Most of the lakes are of this description ; and 
Railing these is the celebrated lake of Xarayee, which is nothing else than 
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the superfluous waters of 4lie Paraguay, when swelled by the tro^)ical rains, 
spread over an immense flat, and partly evaporatcsd, and partly earrie^I off 
by the river when it begins to retire within its banks. 'l''his inarsb was 4 
formerly supposed to be its source ; and many faldes were circulated con- 
cerning it, as having a beaTitiful island in its ctfntre ; which, from the salu- 
brity of its atmosphere, its perennial verdure, and exuberant fertility, was 
called ‘ the Island of Paradise,’ and was said to be inhabited by the Qre- 
jones, a Peruvian tribe, which had taken refuge here at the time of the 
conquest. The number of crocodiles in this marsh is immense ; and in the 
vicinity are found tigers, leopards, stags, and monkeys of various kinds ; the 
country also swarms with ants, muAquitoes, and innumerable noxious in- 
sects. During the inundation, the Portugm^se (from their settlements on 
the Cuyaba) cross it iiiVanoes and small harks. \Mien tlie inuudation has 
ceased, the whole plain is completely dry, ^nd cover(?(i with vveetls and 
other plants. Of the same kind are the lakes of A^uasacaf i/ in 8. lat..25", 
and Numhucu^ in 27" S. lat., and in general all those to the E. of the 
Paraguay. • 

Lake of The lake of Iberi, pr Caracares, lies between the 

Uraguay and the Parana. For 30 leagues, the noi tbern boundary of this 
lake runs parallel with the former river, and extends as far to tlie south. 
From its S. extremity the river Mirinay runs into the Uraguay ; and from 
its W. an3 S.W. sides, three other large streams issue, namely, the Sa?ita 
Lucia, Corientes, and Lcililes, and fall into the Parana. None of these 
streams are fordable. Its greatest breadth is 4G miles. This lake neither 
receives rivers, brooks, nor springs, but is entirely nourished by the simple 
filtration of the waters of the Parana, — a phenomenon of which there is 
not another known instance in the world. This filtration alone supplies 
not only the four great rivers issuing from it, hut also the vast quantity 
carried off by evaporation from a surface of 8,000 square miles ; wliich, 
according 10 Halley’s calculation, must he equal to 70,000 tons daily, al- 
lowing the mean temperature to he the same as that of England. Ibis 
watery expanse, however, is generally very shallow, and filled with a<piatic 
plants, so that its interior is completely inaccessible. The islands with 
which it is studded are well-stocked with deer and other game : flocks of 
wild fowl are always skimming on its surface ; its fish are mimerons, and 
very sweet and fresh, and many flourishing settlcmenls arc made on its 
shores. This lake overflows twice-a-yoai. During tlie intervals between 
till, inundations, it has the appearance of an immense swamp, with 1 2 lakes 
L^persed at different distances. 

There are other lakes, which stagnate in extensive flats, and being shal- 
low, cover a great surface of ground ; and which consequently diminish the 
quantity of arable land. Ir the soutlierii parts of this vicoroyalty, and E. 
of the Plata, a chain of salt lakes extends E. from the Andes to this river. 
One of these lakes, in particular, 360 miles S.W. of Buenos Ayres, is re- 
markably salt. It is about 18 miles in circuit; and the salt found at the 
bottom is so hard and thick, that it is difficult to break it with iron tools. 
About 300 carts are annually loaded with it, and carried to Buenos Ayres ; 
and what is very remarkable in this chain is, that a few of the lakes aie 
freslii though during the rains they are so swelled as to communicate fie- 
nueiitly with those that are salt. All the springs tlironghout tlio gieaiei 
part of the flat country W. of the Parana and Paraguay, are more or less 
salt, and few of the rivers can be drunk till they enter the Parana. Ihe sod 
’ of this region, extending about 700 miles in length, and 190 miles in breadth, 
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is saturated with fossil salt. All the rivers that flow down the eastern declivi- 
ties of the Andes, yield excellent water till they enter this saline tract ; even 
the great rivers, as the Pilcomayo and the Vermeyo, though their current 
is never stopped, are al^^ay saltish when their waters are low. Great quan- 
tities of this fossil salt are refined for consumplion ; but it is most abun- 
dant between Santa Fe and Cordova, and in the vicinity of St Jago de 
Esti^ro the whole ground is covered with a saline incrustation, even to tlie 
foot of the Andes. Natural saltpetre is also collected in this part of the 
country in gi-eat plenty ; and after a shower of rain, the ground is white 
with it, and chills the feet excessively. The salt of these lakes is pre- 
fened to that’ of Europe, by the natives, as being not so bitter in their 
apprehension a^ the European salt. The very cattle in this part of the 
country are remarkably fond of salt, and cannot subsist without an al- 
lowance of it as part of their necessary food ; they eat with great avidity 
a spfeeVis of salted clays which they find in the ditches ; and when that fails 
- — as has been sometimes the case — they perish to a certainty in 4 months’ 
time. 

Moniitains.'] The western parts of this country, particularly the dis- 
tricts added from Peru, and now forming Bolivia, ate generally mountain- 
ous, comprehending within their limits some of the loftiest ridges of the 
Andes. From the great chain of Andes, branches diverge in diilerent 
places, extending far into the interior. Of these, the mountains of Cordova 
Achala^ in the province of Tucuinan, and those of the still more western 
province of Cuyo^ form secondary ridges ; and another ridge of the same 
kind branches off in the latitude of the great river Colorado, or Desagua- 
dero, which, under the Indian appellation of Casuhaiiy i-uns nearly across 
to the Atlantic. The southern mountains are covered with thick impene- 
trable woods, and are little known. The Brazilian range on the E. is also 
of secondary elevation, generally covered with thick forests, interspersed with 
extensive tracts wholly destitute of vegetation. This extensive chain is con- 
nected with the Andes on the W. and N.W., by an intermediate range, called 
the mountains of Chiquitos. This range stretches through the Bolivian dis- 
tricts of La Paz and Potosi, the provinces of the Mojos, the Chiquitos, and 
Chaco, towards the interior Brazilian provinces of Matto-Grosso and Mi- 
nas-Geraes, till it strikes the Brazilian frontier in the province of St Paul. 
This range is semicircular, having a nunrtber of secondary ridges projecting 
from it to the north and south. It is this intermediate range which se- 
parates the tributary streams of the Maranon from those of the Plata. 
With the elevation, breadth, and geological structure of this connecting 
range, we are utterly unacquainted, as the Portuguese, in whose domin- 
ions it principally lies, have contributed little or nothing to geographical 
science, notwithstanding their settlements in Ameiica and Africa. The 
road to Potosi from Buenos Ayres, which is 1,617 geographical, or 1,860 
British miles, and from Potosi to Lima, 1,215 geographical, or 1,402 
British miles more, or a total of 3,262 British miles N.W., passes over the 
highest ridge of the Andes. The traveller who attempts this arduous jour- 
ney (according to Helms, who travelled it himself) must expect to encoun- 
ter every degree and sort of privation and hardship, not only fron- the 
extremes of heat and cold, to which he must be exposed, but also from the 
rugged and impracticable nature of the country tlirough which he has to 
pass. This passage can only be attempted during summer ; and as then 
the mountain-snows commence nielting, the streams which rush down the 
declivities of the Andes are swelled to torrents tit once stupendous, and 
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often irresistible. This tt/kes place frequently so suddenly, that* the unfor- 
tunate traveller lias no time to escape the fury of the torrent, but is swept 
down with his mule, and perishes miserably admidst the precipices and i 
dark abysses penetrated bj the foaming waters in Itheir rapid course. To 
facilitate the passage across these streams, wo*oden bridges are frequently 
constructed, sufficiently broad to admit the passage of a traveller on horse- 
back ; but when the river is too wide for the constructing such bridges, 
others are thrown over of a slighter construction, called bijucos or cane- 
bridges, which are only used by men, the mules being taught to swim 
across. But where the ra}>idity of the torrent, and the large stpnes which 
are continually rolled down, render it impracticable for mules, -a contrivance 
is adopted for passing tl^em safely across, called a Utrahita, This consists 
of two ropes made of cane, or of thongs of an ox-hide twisted together to 
a proper thickness. These being extended across the sti^am, are fastened 
on each bank to strong posts ; and the animal, being slung in a gort of 
leathern hammock depending from the ropes, and properly secured by 
girths round the belly, neck, and legs, is drawn'to the opposite shore by 
ropes fastened to the hammock and extending to both sides of the river. 
This road is more frequented than that across the Andes to Chili ; and re- 
gular stages were established on it in 1748, and relays of horses and car- 
riages proi^ided for the accommodation of travellers. It is likewise free 
from all danger of attack from predatory Indian tribes ; and it is only in 
the first stages that it is thought necessary to station troops for the securi- 
ty of travellers. 

The Pampas.'] This country is noted for the vast plains, called 
From the banks of'the Paraguay immense plains extend westward to the 
frontiers of Los Charcas, and northward to the mountains of Chiquitos. 
These plains are generally elevated and dry, though traversed by numerous 
rivers. They are skirted by extensive and ancient fmests, which afford 
sliclter to the wild animals of the country, and are iiiliahited by Guachos 
and other scattered tribes of Indians, who roam over their (Resorts in a state of 
savage independence. Another immense plain, 300 miles in length from E. 
to W., and 1,500 miles from N, to S., as far as the interior of Patagonia, and 
900 miles of which belong to this viccroyulty, occupies the central and 
south-westeiTi parts. These plains prt -H-nt one uniform expanse of waving 
grass, uninterrupted by either wood or eminence. They commence at 
73 geographical miles distance from Buenos Ayres, to the W. ; and are in 
sr me places parched and barren, in others, fertile, covered with very high 
grass, destitute of trees, and mostly uninhabited. They are the abode of 
itmumerahle herds of wild oxen, horses, ostriches, and other animals, 
which, under the shade of the grass, find protection from the intolerable 
Jieat of the sun ; and towards the Chilesian frontier, guanucas and vacu- 
nas are found in considerable numbers. Over these pampas lies the only 
road from Buenos Ayres to Chili. This route is generally performed by 
the Spaniards in companies, as the plains are infested with hostile bands of 
roving Indians, who go there for the double purpose of plunder and hunt- 
ing wild horses. Through this extensive flat, there are, as in the Russian 
are Yartarian steppes, no landmarks by which the road can be discovered, 
for many hundred miles, so that they are obliged to pursue tlieir route by 
the compass. They generally travel in covered caravans drawn by oxen, 
and are accompanied with baggage-horses and mules, llieir <*aravans are 
made almost as commodious as a house. They have doors to shut, and 
O’?, eacli side ; and the floor is covered with a mattress, on which 
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the passengers sleep for the greatest part of the jsumey. Travellers, how- 
ever, are sometimes reduced to gi*eat distress, both from the intense heats 
^ which prevail during the middle of the day, and the scarcity of water, 
t^hich is often not to be Vnet with for several days* jouraey. Though these 
plains are watered by the Targe river Saladillo, which, after a course of 
nearly 600 miles S. E., enters the Plata, 60 miles south of Buenos Ayres, 
aiid«also by the Hueyque, Leuvu, and the Desaguadero, yet no intervening 
streams of any consequence exist, and no water is to be found but what is 
collected in standing pools when the rains fall. When these rains fall, they 
descend in. such excessive quantities as to penetrate the caravans ; and 
though relieved, in consequence, from* their most urgent necessities, yet 
both the travellers and their baggage ai*e completely drenched, and suffer 
great incoriVeniency. 


" CHAP. III.*— CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE. 

A COUNTRY SO extensive* as Buenos Ayres, must possess a gieat variety 
both of climate and soil. Wljile^ on the frozen summits of the Andes, the 
cold is intolerable even in summer, in the plains the heats of summer are 
extremely oppressive. At Assumption, the capital of the province of I’a- 
raguay, in S. lat. 25*^ 16' 40", Falirenheit’s thermometer, (acc;ortiiiig to 
Azara,) in ordinary summer weather, stands at 85° in the shade ; find in 
the hottest summer weather at 100^\ At Buenos Ayres, in S. lat. 34*^ 
36' 28", water generally freezes slightly in the course of the winter ; hut 
if this happens frequently, the winter is termed severe. In winter it 
was generally reckoned cold, when the thermometer fell to 45°, hut in 
some seasons it has fallen as low as 30°. A N. E. and S. E. wind 
always cools the air; while a N. wind invariably brings heat. E. and 
N. winds are most^ common. The S. W. wind prevails only about one 
month during the year. In the northern ])art8 of the country, and in the 
interior, the W. wind is scarcely known, and seldom lasts three hours to- 
gether. At Buenos Ayres, and on the coast, the winds are more violent ; 
the westerly wind is most common, and, sweeping down the immense 
plains of tlie interior, rushes over upon the coast with inconceivable vio- 
lence. The S.E. wind is genei*ally followed by rains in winter, and by 
dry weather in summer. In the spring and summer these winds are often 
very violent, raising clouds of dust which obscure the sun, and wliich cause 
great inconvenience to the inhabitants, by destroying their clotlies, and pe- 
netrating into their houses and apartments. The atmosphere is very Im- 
mid, and the apartments which have a southern exposure have always wet 
ffoora. The walls, also, which have the same exposure, are covered with 
moss, and the roofs with a bushy kind of grass, growing nearly to three 
feet high, and which must be cleared away every two or three years, to 
prevent the moisture, of which it serves as the depository, from penetrat- 
ing the houses. During summer, rains are frequent, and are commonly 
accompanied by the most dreadful thunder and lightning. The former is in- 
cessant, and the flashes of the latter succeed each other so rapidly, that 
at times the whole sky seems to be illuminated with one flame. dWiese 
thunder-storms are frequently attended with the most fatal coriseqyeiices. 
In one of them, which happened in 1793, the lightning stiiick the city of 
Buenos Ayres in 37 different places, and killed 19 persons. In May, 
1799, a violent storm overturned one half of the town of Atira, in Para- 
guay, and killed 36 persons. It observed by Azara, that the humidity 
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of the atmosphere, and the violence of the winds, gradually mcrease as 
vve descend the river from Assumption to Buenos Ayres ; and thrft the 
thunder-storms decrease in violence as we proceed to the south. Fogs, 
snow, and hail, are seldoiy seen, except on the suhimits of the mountains. 
The salubrity of the climate is, notwithstanding, surpassed by that of no 
other country, as far as is known ; even in the vicinity of marshes and in- 
undated lands, so frequent in this tract, the inhabitants are never affected 
in the smallest degree. It was on this account that Buenos Ayres, found- 
ed by Mendoza, in 1535, obtained its present appellation. In Cuyo, on 
the frontiers of Chili, the winter is excessively cold, insomuch that tlie cat- 
tle die in the fields, if not housed ; while, in summer, the lieafts are intense, 
and the thunder-storms ^re frequent and violent. 

Soil and Prodnctionfi.~] Tlie soil, equally with the climate?, varies in 
this extensive country. In the Bolivian district of Pottfsi, where the cU- 
mate is extremely cold and dry, the soil is remarkably barren ; A^iile at 
Tomina, 120 miles E. of Potosi, the air is hot and sultry, and the soil is 
covered with vineyards and sugar plantations. The vales of Tarija, wa- 
tered by coj)ious streams, are celebrated As surpassing every other part of 
America for beauty, salubrity, and fertility. Wheat, maize, cocoa, grapes, 
flax, Paraguay tea, &c. are here produced almost spontaneously. In the 
higher paiAs of Los Charcas, where the elevation renders the air continu- 
ally cold, agricultural productions are few and scanty. Tucuman is a rich 
inland province, producing all kinds of grain and fruits, and abundant pas- 
turage, but is of a warm and humid temperature. This province is well- 
watered, which adds to its natural fertility ; and there are carriage-roads 
through the greatest part of it. The woods afford wax and honey, and 
plenty of game, hut are infested with jaguars and other ferocious animals. 
Cotton is cultivated in the vicinity of St Jago del Estero, and a small 
(juantity of cochineal is occasionally collected ; but indigo, which was for- 
merly here a gi cat commodity, is now, through the neglect of the inhabi- 
tants, entirely lost. The province of Paraguay is rich in vegetable produc- 
tions. The climate is generally temperate and agreeable ; the trees are 
clothed in perennial verdure, and the extensive plains, which are covered 
with the richest pastures, are enlivened with prodigious herds of homed 
cattle, horses, and mules. The herb of Paraguay, a spi'cies of tea, grows 
here in great abundance, and forais a < onsiderable article of traffic with the 
other provinces and with Peru. The Civoles drink this tea at every meal, 
and never travel without a sudicient supply of this favourite beverage ; its 
use is, however, most universal in the mine-countries, as wine is there sup- 
posed to be prejudicial to health. Like opium, it gives sleep to the rest- 
less, and enlivens the spirits of the torpid ; but, used to excess, its eft’ects 
are similar to those produced by ardeiits spirits. The profits arising from 
the cultivation of this plant formerly belonged to the Jesuits ; but since 
their expulsion, have fallen into the hands of the government, and are esti- 
mated at 500,000 dollars, or i>I 12,500 sterling annually. The Bolivian dis- 
trict of Cochabamba is so fertile that it may be called tlie granary of IVru, 
as i^ost of its agricultural productions are consumed in that viceroyalty. 
Every 8|>ecies of agricultural produce is raised here in abundance, its val- 
leys bfting fertilized by a multitude of limpid streams. Many sugar-plan- 
tations are also established her<i ; and its annual consumption of cotton is 
estimated at 1,000,000 ibe., while its forests teem with woods and roots 
for dying. The soil of Cuyo is fertile in grain and most kinds of Euro- 
pean fruits. Wine is produced of excellent quality, which is drunk over all 
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Spanish America ; and sometimes 20,000 barrel# of this liquor are export-- 
ed in* one year, from Mendoza and San Juan de la Frontera. Brandy also 
'forms a considerable branch of export from thence ; and vacuna wool is 
exported in great quantities to Spain. The soiMn the vicinity of Buenos 
Ayres, and also on the N. sule of the La Plata, is in general rich and pro- 
ductive, requiring very little labour, and no manure, to raise abundance of 
wheat and maize, as also most kinds of European fruits, as grapes, melons, 
figs, apples, pears, peaches, cherries ; and even the productions of warmer 
climates, as pimento, oranges, lemons, ananas, &c. Between the city and 
the river Saladillo is one complete level, without a tree or rising ground, 
till near the bknks of the stream, 60 miles distant from the Spanish settle- 
ments. ^ 

The andual average return of wheat, in these provinces, is, accord- 
ing to Azara, 12 for 1, especially in the vicinity of Montevideo; and 
16 for 1 is even estimated the regular return near Buenos Ayres. The cul- 
tivation of the cerealia, or European grains, does not extend beyond the 
parallel of 24" S. lat. The j)laiii8 of Monte Video are more abundantly 
wooded and watered than those of Buenos Ayres, and the vegetation is so 
rank as to be noxious to the settlers. But, notwithstanding the exuberant 
fertility and benign temperature which pervades the greater part of this ex- 
tensive country, its cultivation has been greatly neglected ; and a colony 
which . have been the granary of Europe, has hitherto produced little more 
than what merely supplies its own wants. The native pride and indolence 
of the Spaniards, and tlio extreme sluggishness of the Indians, effectually 
stop all agricultural improvements in this part of the New World ; and ex- 
tensive plains, watered by innumerable streams, are only employed to rear 
and fatten cattle. Many ages may pass before the agricultural value of 
this country shall be understood and properly appreciated by colonists de- 
scended from a nation never yet renowned for industry or liberality. Its 
mineral riches were the only inducements that attracted the first settlers 
from their natal shores. For these, the produce of its surface was neglect- 
ed and despised ; and the love of gold, not of industry, is the great magnet 
which still attracts Spanish adventurers. 

The botanical productions of this Viceroyalty are equal to its agricultu- 
ral ; but we are nut well acquainted with the botany of the central, south- 
ern, and eastern provinces. The botanical profluctions of the northern 
provinces are similar to those of Peni. Among the Chiquitos, quinquina^ 
or the shrub called Jesuit’s bark, is abundant. Sarsaparilla abounds on 
the banks of the Uruguay and other streams, but it is not equal to that- of 
Honduras in quality. Jalap abounds in Paraguay, as also white rhubarb, 
sassafras, mangay, the palosanio, the guayacan^ the zamii^ the coa^ the cii~ 
pay^ the nux vomica, the tirnbabi, and vanilla. The greater part of these 
are medicinal. The vanilla is not equal to that of New Spain. The ca- 
cao prefers the Peruvian forests. In the forests of Tucuman and Paraguay, 
straight and lofty cedars are found excellently adapted for ship-building. 
The American pine, which is here called the cury^ is harder than the 
European, and marked with red veins. The algorob, or carrob-tree, is of 
great utility ; but the fruit differs, in form, size, and colour, from what is 
commonly sold in Europe, the latter having been brought from Afrjca into 
Spain by the Moors, llie American species is not only a winter-provision 
for cattle and mules, but also affords a palatable food and an agreeable 
drink to mankind. Of this valuable tree there are several species to be • 
found in the woods. The Indians make bread of the fruit by pounding it 
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in a mortar, or a wholesome drink by infusing it in cold water,* contained 
in a beeve's skin, when, in about 12 hours, the fermentation commences, 
and the liquor, acid at first, soon becomes sweet and agreeable. It is used 
even to intoxicate ; the Ittaga, or juice of the carrob, being a favourite po- 
tation ; and, if used modei'fttely, is productive c^f increased health and viva« 
city. It chiefly abounds at Chaco, and near Santiago, where its benefits 
are extended to horses, mules, and cattle, which it fattens in a surprising 
and sudden manner. There are numerous and beautiful species of pafms. 
Among the native fruits is the jt^udy yacanichanay and the quahyra^ re- 
semblii|g a cherry, but of nauseous smell. In one species of the quabyra, 
a specif of ants nestle, and form*a wax as white as 8Uow> and smelling 
like frankincense. Of this, candles are made for divine service. The 
guhnhi is a native of northern Pare^uay ; its fruit is of a cylin<U‘ical form, 
as thick as the fist, and sometimes weighs tifo lbs. It yields a delicious 
pulp, and grows on a strong creeping plant. The.ialay produces.a /ruit 
like the mulberry, but yellow. The mammon resembles a female Tireast, 
whence the name ; it grows on the trunk of the tree, and in size approaches 
the melon. The pips of the angay being; of a splendid violet colour, and 
triangular shape, are used by the Indian women to make necklaces. The 
fruit of th« tarumay resembles the olive, but is far inferior. The moUi 
yields a c^ipious and fragrant gum. Other fruits, as the manioc, the mag- 
vey, bacoba, banana, and ananas, or pine apples, have been described al- 
ready. The zevil yields a bark used in tanning. The nrucny shrub yields 
a strong scarlet dye. The umbu is of a prodigious size, sufficient to cover 
50 men with its thick shade. I'he nakalic attains five feet in height, and 
yields a beautiful yellow, used by dyers and painters. The sugar-cane is 
planted about the end of August ; but the cultivation is far inferior to that 
of Brazil, where it yields a prodigious return to the Portuguese cultivator. 
Potatoes of a great size abound in Paraguay, and are foi^nd of a red, white, 
yellow colour, but the last are esteemed the best. The mani grows under 
ground ; the fruit resembles the almond in taste and form, and produces an 
oil superior to that of the olive. Around Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and 
Santiago del Estero, large quantities of wheat are cultivated. Water-mills 
are, however, unknown ; and though sometimes wind-mills appear, yet 
generally the wheel is drawn round by horses or mules. Oats are totally 
unknown in this country, horses being always fed with barley. The cul- 
ture of the vine is confined to Cordova, Rioja, St Jago de la Frontera, and 
he valley of Cattamarca, Tucurnan. Abundance of tobacco is produced 
in» Paraguay; and the Abipons being accustomed to rub their teeth with 
salt and tobacco, never lose any, even in old age. 

Zoology,"^ The Zoology of this country is much the same as that of 
Peru and Chili. The jaguars of South America are not particularly fierce 
on account of the facility with which they obtain their prey on the plains, 
they are not equal in size or in ferocity, to the Bengal tiger. They run 
very quick, but soon tire. They commit great havock amongst the oxen, 
sheep, mules, and asses. A great many tigers are caught with the lasso 
by the Indian and Creole inhabitants for the sake of their skins. There 
are also some lions, but they ai*e unlike those of Africa in form, size, and 
disposition. They seldom attack anything but calves, foals, and sheep. 
The colour of their skin is tawny, with whitish spots. Their head is large 
and round, eyes sparkling, and nose flattish. The chief animal of the grami- 
nivorous kind, is the anlOy or tapyr, which grows to six feet four inches in 
length, exclusive of the tail which is nearly four inches long. Animals of 
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this description are very numerous on the haiiksiof the Pai’ana and Rira- 
guay. There are eight species of armadillos peculiar to this viceroy alty. 
•The ant-eater, the hippopotamus, the guanaco, tho paco, the vicuna, the 
glama, and the chilihuit^ue, all already described^ abound here. Elks and 
deer are numerous. The *zon'ino is very coiiftnon on the plains. It is 
equal in size to a small rabbit, of a chestnut colour, marked on each side 
by two white lines. Its shape is elegant, but it emits an intolerable odour ; 
an<f at every passer-by it darts, with unerring aim, a liquor so pestilent, 
that dogs, if sprinkled with it, will howl and roll themselves on the ground 
as if scalded. This fluid shines in the night like phosphorous. Although 
this aniniaf is, small and weak, it may be considered the teiTor of the plains. 
It is dreaded by tigers, lions, mastiffs, and every animal, as well as human 
beings. Whoever desires to possess its beautiful skin must, in order to 
catcli it without yqury to hiiflself, take it by the tail, and hold it with the 
head towards the ground ; for by this means it loses the use of the muscles 
which enable it to emit its pestiferous defence. 

Among the immense variety of birds which inhabit this country, Azara 
has enumerated 448 different species, of whu^h tho 7ia7idu^ (or ostrich), 
and condor, are the largest. The size, form, and colour of these, have 
been already described. The latter is represented by the Indians as being 
able to carry oft' a deer or a calf in its talons, with as much pasc as an 
eagle would a bare or a rabbit. Ostriches impart a lively interest to a ride 
ill the Pampas. They are seen sometimes in coveys of 20 or 30, gliding 
elegantly along the gentle undulations of tho ])]ain, at half pistol shot dis- 
tance from each other, like skirmishers. The young are easily domesti- 
cated, and soon become attached to those who caress them : but they aixi 
troublesome inmates ; for, stalking about the house, they will, when full 
grown, swallow coin, shirt-pins, and every small article of metal within 
reacli. I heir usual food, in a wild state, is seeds, herbage, and insects : 
the flesli is a reddisli brown, and, if young, not of bad flavour. A great 
many eggs are laid in the same nest, which is lined with dry grass. 

There are about 20 <litTerent species of serpents in this country, one of 
which is of prodigious size, equalling the buio of the Oroonoko. The 
rattlesnake is not uncommon ; its bite is cured by the root of a plant re- 
sembling the lily ; but according to Dobrezhoffer, musk is the surest anti- 
<lote. Bugs are known only among the Spaniards, and do not haunt the 
Indian towns; yet they seem natives of America, and breed in a kind of 
melon, whence they will inundate a whole garden. Locusts form an 
annual pestilence, and are of a great size, often exceeding the length of one’s 
middle finger. There are also a prodigious number of beautiful fire-flies, 
and other insects which emit light. 

Domesticated animals of European importation have increased prodigi- 
ously in this country. The number of horned cattle which traverse the 
plains of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, were estimated by Azara at 
l2,000,0Cf0 , and the horses at 3,000,000 ; besides a vast number of sheep 
divided among a great many estatwias, or farms, each possessed by a single 
proprietor. An ordinary farm contains five or six square leagues, twid is 
under the charge of a carupataz, or ‘ master-sliepherd,’ and a servanc for 
every thousand cattle. These shepherds, however, never accompany their 
flocks into the fields, as in Iilurope, but content themselves with merely 
collecting them once a week, in onler to prevent them from wandering 
beyond the limits of the farm. “ One hundred years ago,” says Miller, 
“ when the plains were covered with cattle, travellers were accustomed to 
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send fiorsemen before thmn to clear the road. The Spaniards* finding the 
trade in hides ® extremely lucrative, employed troo])s of horsemen ftjr then 
purpose of slaughtering the cattle. These men had each separate taskf 
assigned them : some, well mounted, attacked a herd of oxen, and with a 
crescent-shaped knife fixeTl at the end of a fong handle, hamstrung tR(j 
cattle as they fl(?d ; others were thrown down by means of the lasso, whilst 
a third party brought up and drew a knife across the throat of the pros- 
trate animals. Others were employed ih stripping off the hides, and in 
conveying them to an appointed place ; in fixing them to the ground with 
pegs, and taking out and carrying away the tongues and fat. . The flesh, 
which would have sufliced to feed ‘a numerous army in Europe, was left 
on the plain to be devoured by tigers, wild dogs, anti ravens. In an expe- 
dition of this sort, which generally lasted several weeks, the person at 
whose exptnise it was undertaken obtained several thousands of hides, e^ch 
of which, when dried, was worth four times as much as a live buljock, in 
consetjuence of the expense necessarily incurred in killing the oxen, and the 
labour of drying the hides in the sun. This custom of hunting and slaugh- 
tering cattle having been continued for a^vliolc century, almost exhausted 
tlie ])laina of unowned cattle. The herds now seen are the property of 
individual'. Oxen seldom wander far from their native pastures, and are 
easily prevented from straying into adjoining estates by a little attention 
on the part of the peons. Every proprietor knoAVs his own stock by a 
parti<!ular mark which is branded at the castrating season. Tlie young 
bull is caught with the lasso, throAvn down, and the horns fixed into the 
ground Avhilst he undergoes the operation. The time of performing this is 
made an annual scene of jollity ; neighbours assembling at different estates 
in turn, and ending their labours with carousings. Came cone cnero (meat 
in the skin) is a favourite dish on occasions of festivity. The moment a 
bullock is killed, the flesh on each side of the spine, beginning at the rump, 
is cut out, with enough of tlie hide to lap over and meet, so as to be sewed 
together, to [iriwent the juices from escaping. It is then covered with em- 
bers, airi roasted like an onion or potato. Vast numbers of mules are 
reared for the service of the mines in the plains of Buenos Ayres. In Peru, 
where no mules are bred, they are employed in travelling, and in carrying 
loads from the mountains. The town of Salta is the great mule and horse- 
fair, where the people of Cordova, Europeans, and Americans, who have sales 
at Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe and Corrientes, attend. General Miller says, 

the horses on the plains of Buenos Ayres are generally from 14 to IG 
h^nds high, plenty of bone and swift. Although their food is pasturage 
alone, they are often ridden a distance almost incredible. Tbirty-flve 
leagues in 14 or 15 hours is not an uncommon tiling for one horse to per- 
form. The equality of the itoneless plain, and tlie easy gait of the unshod 
horse, do not a little concur to render the performance of long journeys easy. 
The horses of the plains are exposed to the stings of musquitos, to scorching 
sun, heavy rains, and hoar-frosts in winter, when the south wind blows bit- 
ingly cold, all which render them extremely hardy ; whilst the liberty they 
enjoy, in wandering up and down the plains, plunging in running streams, 
or Idrge pools of water, at pleasure, added to the invigorating effects of 

• 

® Hides have not only become valuable on account of the immense number of them 
exported to Europe, but also because the consumption is so great in South America.^ 
Incredible quantities are expended in the manufacture of lassos, in the fastenings <»t 
hoitscs, fences, and cattle-pens, and in the making of trunks and bags to convey the herb 
ol’ l*araguay, tobacco, sugar, wheat, cotton, and other goods. 
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pure air, render them less subject to disease than the horses of Europe, 
confined to hot and unurholesome stables, and where the hardness of the 
^ roads subject the hoof to the torments of the smith.” 

Mineralog^.2 The mineralogy of this country when a viceroyalty was 
almost wholly confined to the N.W. provinces, tormerly strictly considered 
as Peruvian, ~for in reality Cbarcos, Tucuman, and even Buenos Ayres, 
were all regarded as dependencies of Peru, previous to 1778. With the 
exception of New Spain, the upper part of this country still justly deserves 
tbo^appellation of La Plata, given to the whole, being the richest country 
in silver perhaps, yet discovered on the globe, as-— exclusive of Potosi — 
the mines of gold and silver may be said to be innumerable. Lipes, Chi- 
chas, Porco, the chain of Aullagas, pervading Chayanta, Ornro, Paria, 
Carangas,' Sicastca, — in short all the northern pi’ovinces teem with mine- 
ral opulence, whele Laricajti and Carabaya are noted for virgin-gold. 
These , mines are all in -the hands of private individuals, who, on discover- 
ing a mine, receive a grant from government, and are only held to pay a 
duty on the minerals extracted. The following table, given by Helms, pre- 
sents a specific list of the various^mines In the different districts, as recorded 
in the chancery of the Spanish regime : 


DISTRICTS. 

Chid 

MttteS. 

Silver 

Mihu. 

Capper 

Mines. 

Tin 

Mines. 

Lend 

Mines. 

Tucuman, 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Mendoza, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Attacames, 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Carangas, 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Lipcs, 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Por<!o, 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

l*otosi, 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Pacajes, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Chucuito, 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Puno, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lampa, 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Chicnas, and? 
Tarija, 3 

t 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Cochabamba, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tSicasica, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Larrcaja, 

4 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omascuyo, 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Asungara, 

3 

0 

0 

0 


Carabaya, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

Chayantu, 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 1 

Misgue, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Puria, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Monte Video, 

1 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 

30 

27 

, 7 

2 

7 


Of these the famous mines of Potosi, now belonging to Bolivia, were by 
far the most productive. As to the quantity of the precious metals furnished 
by the other mines it is impossible to determine the amount ; but the whole 
IS generally estimated at about one-fourth of that of Potosi. In the dis- 
trict of Carangas, detached pieces of silver, unmixed with stone or ore, are 
found in the sandy deserts, near the coast of the South sea. These pieces 
are called papos, or yams, being taken out of the sand in the same manner 
^ that root is taken out of the ground, and are of various forms ancl sizes. 
Ulloa mentions two which he saw at Lima, the one weighing 60, and the 
other 150 marks. The principal gold-mines were those of Cochabamba, 
now belonging also to Bolivia. Cousidorable quantities of gold in dust and in 
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grains,' are found in the sand of the Vermeyo, in the district of •Chayanta ; 
and particles of gold abound in the streams watering the vicinity of the 
Indian town of Mojos, but much of it is lost, as those only are collected 
which are of the size of a large pin’s head. A gold mine is now wrought 
in the neighbourhood of Monte Video. Coneerning the quantity of this 
metal which has been furnished by the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, since 
the first discovery of these mines, there is no account. According to 
Humboldt, the annual average produce of the mines of the viceroyalty was 
2,200 marks of pure gold, at 145 t^ dollars per mark ; and 414,000 marks 
of fine silver, at Oylr dollars per mark; total, 4,212,404 dollars. Esti- 
mating the contraband at one-sixth* of the registered produce,* or 69,000 
marks, we have a total annual produce of 2,200 marks of fine gold, and 
483,000 marks of fine* silver, or 4,867,000 dollars, or £1,095,075 ster- 
ling annually. In the mountains of Pacajfes, are min^s which supply a 
stone called white jasper, which is beautifully transparent, and is used fbr 
windows. There are several mines which yield gems, particulai*ly*one of 
emeralds, much prized for their quality by European lapidaiies, but which 
for some latent reason, has not lately beei^ resorted to. From this mine, 
probably, it was that the Incas derived those extraordinary emeralds, which 
excited tht‘ wonder and avarice of the Spaniards, who ignorantly destroyed 
great numbers of them from the erroneous idea, that if they were real gems, 
they woufd resist the stroke of the hammer on the anvil. Many of these 
have been found in the ancient tombs of the Peruvians, polished and 
wrought in spherical, cylindrical, and other figures, with mathematical ac- 
curacy, and with all the delicacy of European workmanship. 


CHAP. Vll,— INHABITANTS AND PRP^SENT POPULATION. 

The inhabitants of this extensive country are composed of the same classes 
as those of the other Spanish colonies, viz. : European Spaniards, Creoles, 
people '>f Colour, Negroes, and Indians. Of these, tlie Europeans held 
(till the late revolution) the first rank : and filled, with few exceptions, 
every office of trust, power, and influeuce, in the country. The Creoles 
who have at present gained the ascendancy, held an inferior political rank 
to tbe Europeans. The people of colour, the negroes, and Indians, still 
liold the same relative situations in society, — the Indians, as usual, being 
lowest in the scale. It is impossible to fix the number of inhabitants, and 
♦l^e relative proportions of the classes to each other. Azara, Estalla, and 
Humboldt, give nothing but conjectures on this part of the subject. Es- 
talla estimates the amount of the Creole population — previous of course to 
the present dismemberment of the viceroyalty — at 1,000,000 ; and Hum- 
boldt, at 1,100,000, — the people of colour, negioes, and Indians excludiMl, 
the last of which classes, forms, according to Estalla, but a handful. We 
have inserted some other calculations on this subject at p. 205. As little 
can be said respectipg the amount of the Indian or aboriginal population. 
The unsubdued Indians of the Paraguay province of Chaco, are estimated at 
10(^000. On the banks and to the E. of the rivers Paraguay and Parana, are 
the Charcas and Minanesy who long withstood, with the most determined 
resistAice, the subjugation of their country ; these are now reduced to a 
few hundred warriors. The ChiquitoSy a numerous, civilized, and indus- 
trious nation of independent Indians, inhabit the country to the W. of the 
marsh of Xarayes, and from S. lat. 28® to S. lat. 20®, having the province 
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of Santa Oiiz de la SieiTa on the W. The MajoSy another numerous na- 
tion of unsubdued Indians, inhabit to the N.W. of the Chiquitos, along the 
i boundaries of the Portuguese Spanish and possessions. The Manoa tribes 
inhabit the country in the vicinity of the Mojos. The unsubdued Indians 
^ho dwell along the frontiel's of the Tucuman and Chili, and S. of the pro- 
vinces of Cuyo and Buenos Ayres, are generally denominated Moluches 
and/^Me/c/zcj, and are divided into a great variety of independent tribes, of 
which we have very little knowledge. They inhabit the immense plains to 
the west of the Plata, and to the east of the Chilian Anes. The Guarnmes\ 
who inhabit the country east of the jPai agiiay, Parana, Uraguay, as far as 
the frontiers of Brazil, were numeroufe and warlike, but were gradually 
civilized by the indefatigable labours of the Jesuits, and sailed in villages 
and township^, under the appellation of reductions^ which gi-ew and flour- 
is];ied under the care of the reverend fathers to such a dcgi*ee of opulence, 
and •pyjsperity as alarmed the neighbouring colonists, and excited their 
hatred. The number of these converted Indians was stated to amount to 
340,000 families ; whiclf, allowing only 4 to each family, would amount 
to 1,360,000 souls, all tmder the care of the Jesuitic republic. Seven of 
these reductions to the E. 'of the Uraguay, having been ceded to the crown 
of Portugal, in exchange for St Sacrament, — the Guaranies, who were 
always enemies to their Brazilian neighbours, maintained, that as their sub- 
mission to the crown of Spain was merely voluntary, they could not be 
disposed of without their own consent to any other power, and flew to arms 
in defence of their rights. For several years they resisted the united force 
of Spain and Portugal ; and rather than submit, determined to abandon 
their country ; they carried off all that they were able, set fire to the re- 
mainder, and left nothing but a desert to their enemies. The Jesuits were 
suspected of having promoted and aide<l the rebellion of the Guaranies ; 
and though they openly disavowed the charge, they were unable to free 
themselves from the imputation. They did not long survive this dismem- 
berment of their dominions. Their expulsion from Spain, in 1767, was 
immediately followed by the total subversion of their American dominions. 
The missions were converted into regular Spanish settlements ; and tlie 
Jesuits were succeeded in their spiritual labours by the Franciscan and 
Dominican monks, and those of the order of mercy. We may form some 
estimate of the prosperity of these reductions, from the number of cattle 
which they possessed at the time of their annexation to the government of 
Paraguay, namely, 769,333 horned cattle, 94,983 horses, and 221, .537 
sheep. Since that time, we hear no more of the Guaranies, or of tsie 
other converted Indians to the east of the Paraguay, the Parana, or tlie 
Uraguay. 

CharacteVy Maniiers, and Customs.'] There is a sameness in the cha- 
racter of the Spanish -American population, that in <lescribing that of one 
viceroyalty, we may be said to describe that of all the rest, a few local 
modifications excepted. The same jealousies reign between the classes, — 
the same ambition, wealth, and industry, characterize the European Span 
iards,— the same pride, indolence, and luxury, prevail among the Creoles 
of Buenos Ayres, as among the other Creoles of the Spanish settlen/ents. 
The strictest equality reigns among the Creoles. No invidious distinctions 
of rank are acknowledged among them. They have neither titles, entails, 
nor feudal tenures ; and the only existing difference among them is purely 
personal, arising either from the fortune or the reputation of the individual. 
No white would consent to serve the richest noble of his nation ; and the 
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viceroy himself was conteyted with the service of negroes, or men of colour, 
and Indians. The mariners of the city Creoles differ considerably from tlipse of 
the country Creoles. Buenos Ayres, Assumption, Monte Video, Corientes, , 
Maldonado, and Santa Fc, present many scenes of,indolence, vice, volup- 
tuousness, and dissipation to sleep, to walk, to ride, and to smoke cigars^ 
is in many instances the whole occupation ; and the facility with which 
existence can be supported, or a livelihood can be obtained without toil, 
and the many opportunities which this country offers of even acquiring a 
fortune, encourage this listless and inactive life. Yet with all these vices 
and indolent habits, the Creoles are possessetT of good natural abilities. 
The Creolian females are esteemed as much more handsome than the 
Spanish ladies, — ‘the jetty blackness of tlieir liair and eyes contrasting ad- 
mirably with the brilliaift whiteness of their skin. They are all, however, 
equally indolent as their husbands, fond of s4iow, and greatly resemble in 
dress and maimers the ladies of Old Spain. With {ill this external poiiip 
of dress and furniture, the interior of tlie Creole houses are described as 
extremely filthy ; ablution of any kind is never, or only very negligently 
performed ; the rooms are filled with evjiiy species of vermin, and the 
ravages of the ants are only equalled by those of'tfle mice and rats. 

The inhabitants of the country arc divided into the two classes of agri- 
culturists and shepherds. The latter are by far the most numerous ; but 
their character is extremely had. Addicted to the grossest vices, and 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, they seem completely to have forgotten 
their origin, and are almost on a level with the savages themselves. Their 
habitations — which are generally situated near the centre of the estancia, 
or farm — are miserable huts, — the furniture chiefly consisting of a cask for 
holding water, a horn to drink with, a wooden spit, and a small copper 
vessel, in which they infuse the Paraguay tea. Some, indeed, have a 
wooden bench, or chair, and a kind of bed ; hut the greater number sit 
upon their heels, or the skulls of their cattle, and sleep on skins spread on 
the floor. Their only food is roasted meat, eaten without srdt, and at no 
stated hours; pulse and vegetables being coiisidenid as no better than gi-ass, 
and fit only for horses. The offals and bones scattered round their huts, 
engender an infinite number of flies and noxious vermin ; and collect vast 
nufnh<*rs ravenous birds, which deafen them with their constant cries. 
Their dress is in strict accordance with the meanness and filth of their 
hah’.ations. Few have a shi:". A po?who, or cloak, consisting of a piece 
of coarse woollen or cotton cloth, manufactured in tlie province of Tucu- 
nikti, about three feet long, and two feet broad, with a hole in the centre 
for the head to pass, through ; a hat ; a pair of drawers ; and half-boots, 
made of the skins stripped off from the legs of their cattle, constitute the 
whole of their clothing. Besides these, the master-shepherd, or proprietor, 
lias a doublet, vest, breeches, and shoes. The women are dressed merely 
in a shirt without sleeves, which is bound round the middle with a girdle. 
The shepherds of the Paraguay are, however, more cleanly and decent in 
tlieir apparel, and better lodged, than those of Buenos Ayres. The shep- 
herds are most dexterous horsemen. Indeed they hardly know what it is 
to wfilk, as they never go any distance on foot. So habituated are they to 
riding, that they will keep their seat on the most furious animal. The prin- 
cipal operations of the farm are performed on horseback. Tlie weekly ga- 
thering of the herds is made at full gallop ; but as, from the extent of some 
of the^ pastures, the cattle is nearly in a wild state, they are hunted and 
killed in the same manner as the wild oxen in the plains of the pampas. 
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The comnfft)n method of slaying their cattle, is to drive a certain number 
into an enclosure, where the shepherds assemble on horseback, armed with 
spears in the form of a half-moon, a knife, and catch ropes ; as many beasts 
are then turne<l out as ^^bere are men in waiting, when each pursues bis 
ftrey at full speed. If the bullock be swifter tlihn the horse, the shepherd 
with wonderful dexterity throws his catch-rope round his neck, or entangles 
one, or both of his hind legs, by which means he is easily secured ; but he 
is generally hamstrung with a spear, and is then despatched with a knife. 
This employment is continued every year, until all the cattle appointed for 
the atmual slaughter are killed. Almost every thing is done on homeback ; 
they fish on horseback, — carry water •from the well on horseback, — and 
attend mass on horseback, remaining at the church door, which is purpose- 
dy left open, that they may hear the service I * 

^ The Me8tizoe8.and Mullatftes are chiefly employe<l in the mechanical 
arts,*ayd are the most robuHt and useful classes of the community. Among 
them are found professors and teachers of the liberal arts. 

The Negroes, who occupy the thinl grade in the scale of South Ameri- 
can society, are very <liflerently treated from those of their brethren in our 
West Indian possessions? The little comforts and indulgencics which they 
are allowed by their Spanish masters to enjoy, cannot but put to shame our 
Hritish planters and those of the United States, who, with all their boasted 
freedom, have reduced this unhappy portion of their species to the most 
degraded servitude. If we may credit Azava, many of the slaves never 
hear the sound of tl»e whip while they live ; are treated with great kind- 
ness and attention when sick ; and are never ahatidoned in old age. They 
are even better fed and better dressed than the poorer classes of the whites, 
and many of them obtain their freedom after a short period of service. It 
is to he hoped, that as the present independent government of Buenos 
Ayres has totally abolished the slave trade, that still greater aineltotrations 
will take place in the condition of the negroes, till slavery itself be finally 
annihilated. In the meantime there exist a number of societies approved 
by the supreme authority, whose objects were, Ist. To liberate with their 
funds those slaves, who, by their good conduct and industry, prove worthy 
of this favour, being bound to reimburse the price of their manumission, 
with interest at five per cent. 2. To attend to the moral education of all 
the youths incorporated in the society. 3. To assist the industry of the 
members, by furnishing them with implements for their respective labours ; 
their value to be paid for according to stipulations. 4. To take care that 
every member observes a moral and industrious conduct. 5. Oncedii 
every year to make oiferings for the souls of the dead. 6. The funds of 
the society are composed of the annual produce of the property, and of a 
monthly contribution of the free members, at the rate of two reals for each 
father of a family and four reals each single man. At the time of incor- 
poration, each member pays, moreover, four reals at once. None can now 
be bom slaves, and every facility is given to manumission. The price of 
slaves is moderate, seldom exceeding 300 dollars, and no person can de- 
mand for a slave more than what he gave. 

Heligioft and Ecclesiastical Government'] Here, as in all Spanish Ame- 
rica, the established form of religious worship is Roman Catholicism, but 
religious toleration has been expressly stipulated for in the treaty of recogni- 
tion by Great Britain. The ecclesiastical establishment of Buenos Ayres 
equals in power and splendour that of any state in Europe, and the . super- 
stitious liberality of the Americaa Spaniards has adorned the cathedrals and 
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cimrches with the most pvofnse manificence. Namerous monal^tories and 
convents are scattered throughout the whole viceroyalty, which have proved 
incalculably inimical to the prosperity and population of the country. But • 
a more liberal system is now beginning to prevail, «a school has lately been 
established at Buenos AyrSs for the education bf the lower classes of tlie 
English residents, at which upwards of 130 children receive daily instnic- 
tion. The^ following extract gives an interesting account of the commence- 
ment and progress of the first Protestant Sunday school : — “ The number 
of teachers who have classes regularly assigned jto thorn is twelve. Some 
others assist occasionally, and some of these attend only in thc^ afternoon. 
Among them are Presbyterians, Intlepeiidents, Baptists, and Methodists; 
and among the children are some of almost all Protestant denominations, 
and several Catholics. Vet on the Irioad ground of the Bible, and the 
practical purposes of the gospel, all meet ii^ harmonious concord. Tip* 
most gratifying harmony and unanimity pervade all* tlie deliberations* and 
exertions of the teachers, and no complaint eitlier from children or parents 
has reached our ears. It is pleasing to observe tlfle rise of such institutions 
in a country not many years ago under a ^dominion most unfavourable to 
their growth ; and although at their beginning they may appear incon- 
siderable, we trust that the period is not far distant when their intluciice 
will he powe’fully and beneticially felt throughout South America” 


CHAP. V I G () V K U N M K N 1'— II I*; V E N U E— C O M M E RC: E . 

T/fR government of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres was managed pn*- 
cisely in the same way as those of the other Spanish colonies already de- 
scribed. The salary of the viceroy was 40,000 doHars ; which, after 
deducting the half-year, and other casualties, was reduced to 30,000 dol- 
lars. Those of his assessor, fiscal, and secretary, amounted to 3000 dol- 
lars each. He was supreme president of the royal audience of Los Char- 
cas, and of the new royal audience created in 1785, at Buenos Ayres ; he 
exercised the royal vice-patronage ; he approved the nomination of the 
curates ; and his jurisdiction extended (in ordinary cases) to the monas- 
teries themselves. The elections of magistrates were confirmed by him, 
and the governors of provinces were his sub-delegates. He was the su- 
preme head of the police, and superintendant of the post-office, under the 
first ininister of state, who is post-master-general throughout all the Span- 
ish monarchy. The Congress-general of the United Provinces is now com- 
posed of deputies from all the provinces, each province being entitled to 
send one deputy for every 15,000 of population. It is pleasing to know 
that the laws, which were for nerly suspended or modified at the caprice of 
the authorities, are now enforced with equity and impartiality ; and in the 
selection of individuals to fill situations ofttrust and confidence, the great 
requisites looked for, are knowledge, integrity, and fitness for the situation ; 
favour and family influence have not now, as formerly, much to say on 
such \>ccasions. However, the greatest and most important of all the 
changes which are taking place among these people, is in point of morals 
and public opinion. The fanaticism, bigotry, ignorance, and moral deprav- 
ity, which formerly prevailed in these countries, are now fast disappearing, 
<ind giving place to & new order of things, more in accordance with the 
enlightened and improving spirit of the age ; education is advancing, and 
VI. , 2 cc 
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tliere is, e8|}ecially among the young people, a growing spirit of inquiry 
and improvement, which scarcely any human event can now arrest in its 
•progress. 

Revemier\ At the head of the royal treasury under the old regime was 
an intendant of the army, ft kind of paymastef-general, with a salary of 
10,000 dollars, and who presided over the tribunal of accounts, composed 
of three chief accomptants. The public revenues were divided into the 
four following branches, namely -*—181. What was paid to the king as su- 
perior ; 2d. The duties on commerce; 3d. What the sovereign received 
as head of \he church ; 4th. What were formerly royal monopolies. The 
produce of these respective branches estimated as follows ; — 


First Class, * 

Dollars. 


laities on goM and jftlver coukvI at Potosi, a;iiounting to about lU ppi* cent. 650,0 )0 
Dutiiifs dti coinage, • - - - - - 120,000 

Tribute of the Indians, . - _ - - 550,000 

. Second Class. 

Alcavala, or excise of four per cent, on goods sold, - - 3S5,000 

Minor Duties of Excise, - - - •• 200,000 

Stump Duties, 32,000 

Customs on imports and exports, _ _ - 750^000 

Third Class. 

Produce of bulls of CruTsados, - - •' - . 160,000 

First-fruits and ecclesiastical annates, . - - - - 30,000 

Royal ninths of the tithes, ----- 72,000 

Fourth Class, 

Monopolies of mercury, t'jbacco, gunpowder, aiid paper, - - 350,000 

The assiento of negroes, - - - - - 200,000 

On Paraguay tea, (formerly levied by the Jesuits), - - _ 600,000 

Other revenues formerly belonging to the Jesuit'*, - - l-OOjOOO 


In British money, 


Total, 4,399,000 
£989,775 


f 

From this it appears that the royal revenue received an increase of 900,000 
dollars by the expulsion of the Jesuits, or £202,500 sterling. Of this 
revenue, however, no part went to the parent state, the whole being ab- 
sorbed in the expenses of the internal administration of the country ; and 
such were the sums needed for supporting this splendid establishment, that 
very little was spared for the purposes of defence or amelioration. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt, however, the crown of Spain derived a clear surplus 
of 700,000 dollars, or £157,500 sterling, from the gross revenue of this 
viceroyalty. The amount of the present revenue is not known. 

Military and Marine Force,'\ The military force of the republic is 
estimated at 28,000 men ; and the naval force amounts to 15 small vessels 
caiTying from 7 to 14 guns. 

Commerce and Manufactures , At the period when this colony was 
founded, the precious metals were the only object of pursuit to adventur- 
ers, and the only articles of export. The prospects of immediate affluence 
became too alluring to such persfns ; they disdained to bestow a moment’s 
attention on such objects of inferior importance as the agiicultural produc- 
tions of the country, and none were raised, but such as from their rarity 
and value were in great demand at home. The culture of the vine and the 
olive, and the establishment of several kinds of manufactures, were pro- 
hibited under the severest penalties ; for the system pursued by the court 
of Spain, was the same here as in all her colonial dominions, namely, to 
sacrifice the colony for the supposed advantage of the parent state. The 
luxuries, the clothes, the furniture of the colonists, nay, even their agri- 
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cultural implements^ and «. considerable quantity of their provisions, were 
imported from Spain, for which they gave in exchange the produce ot their 
mines and plantations. This traffic was carried on exclusively in Spanish, 
bottomsj and wholly confined to the ports of Porto Bello and Vera Cruz, 
in the gulf of Mexico. FcH* a long time no vessel belonging to the colonists 
was allowed to trade with Europe ; and even the commercial intercourse 
between the different colonies was either entirely prohibited, or fettered 
with the most jealous restrictions. At length, in 1774, a free intercoWse 
was opened between several of the American provinces ; and, in 1778, 
under the ministry of Galvez, seven of the principal Spanish ports, to 
which, in 1778, five others were added, (in place of the sglitaiy port of 
Cadiz,) were permitted to have a free trade with Buenos Ayies and the 
ports of the South Sea.* These regulations, together with the jerection of 
Buenos Ayres into an independent viceroyalty, in 1778, gave it importance 
and stability ; and from that period, its maritime commerce has sensibly 
and rapidly increased. Previous to 1778, about 12 or 15 registered ves- 
sels only, were engaged in the colonial trade of South America, and those 
seldom performed more than one voyage yi three years ; but in 1778 their 
number had increased to 170, and the value of their cargoes amounted to 
cli 1,958,676 sterling. By the farther encouragement of the trade of 
Buenos i^yres, salted meat and tallow were allowed m the year 1793 to 
be exported duty free ; and by this, and other regulations, the trade and 
population of the adjacent provinces were considerably increased. 

The internal commerce of Buenos Ayres, or that carried on with its own 
provinces, is considerable. Of this traffic, the herb of Paraguay forms the 
most important branch : 2,500,000 lbs. of it pass annually into Peru, and 
1,000,000 lbs. into Chili. It is conveyed in covered wjtggons drawn by 
oxen, from Santa Fe to Jujuy and Mendoza; and from tlience is carried 
on the backs of mules to Potosi, La Paz, Peru, and CJiili. In Paraguay, 
tlie price of this article is 4 dollars, or 18^'. per arroba of 25 lbs. At Po- 
tosi, however, the price is more than double, and increases as it proceeds 
north. Immense droves of cattle pass annually into Peru ; and 60,000 
mules of two years old, are annually purchased in the viceroyalty, for that 
country. The greatest part of European commodities consumed in Chili, 
are drawn from Buenos Ayres. A considerable commerce is also carried 
on with the independent tribes that surround the viceroyalty, particularly 
with the Pampas and Puelches. Some gold of a very superior quality, 
which is supposed to be collec.^d among the mountains and upland springs 
o« the banks of the Uraguay, has been lately brought to Buenos Ayres by 
the Indians, who contrive to barter it with the Anglo-Americans or other 
foreign merchants. 


CHAP. VI.— PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

Buenos Ayres^'\ Buenos Ayres the cap^al is situated in 34** 36' 28" S. lat. 
and 57° 24' W. long. It extends along the*fe. side of the La Plata, and 
derives its name from the peculiar salubrity of its climate. It was originally 
founded by Don Pedro de Mendoza, in 1535 ; and in 1620 was erected 
into a •bishopric, and constituted the capital of a province of the same 
name. The city is built with great regularity and neatness, and is water- 
ed by several small streams, which discharge themselves into the La Plata. 
Taste and opulence are displayed both in the streets and houses ; which 
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latter are generally built of bricks or chalk, with flat roofs, but seldom 
exceed one story in height. Many of them have parapet-walls on the top 
nfrom three to four feet high ; and those of the more wealthy inhabitants, 
have a vestibule, and a court sun-ounded by the apartments. The interior 
6f the houses, however, coiiespond but very ill with their external appear- 
ance. During summer, the rooms are covered with Indian netting ; and 
in winter, with European carpets : but from the indolence of the inhabi- 
tants, they are seldom kept clean, and that part of the town which is prin- 
cipally inhabited by mestizoes and negroes, is nothing but a receptacle of 
filth. Aln^ost every house is surrounded with a garden, and many have 
balconies witlr lattice work for containftig shrubs and flowers. The prin- 
cipal square, or parade, which is very spacious, faqes the La Plata, and is 
surrounded with superb buildings. On one side, fronting the river, is the 
cqstle, which, considered as a post of military importance, is very insignifi- 
cant.'- ^it contains the palace and a royal cliapel. On the opposite side 
stands the town-hall, and on the west side, the cathedral, which is a new 
and a spacious structure, built on the site of the former, which liad become 
ruinous. The cathedral has a cupola and portico of veiy elegant work- 
manship, with three naves, besides several chapels; and had cost, in 1798, 
500,000 dollars, and would cost an equal sum to complete it. The church 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits, is a large and splendid building, but is 
now used as the cathedral, and is intended for a university when the new 
cathedral shall be completed, llie churches of St Francis, and the con- 
vent of St Mary, are built with a cupola and steeple, nearly in the same 
style as the new cathedral. The church of St John, which is on the skirts 
of the town, is appropriated to the Christian Indians. The other public 
buildings are, two liospitals, one for men, and an c the; for women ; an 
orphan liospital ; a foundling hospital ; and a college, where grammar, 
jihilosopliy, and theology, are taught. The chapter of the cathedral con - 
sists of a bishop, whose annual revenue is about ‘^0,000 dollars, three dig- 
nitaries, and two canons. Besides these, there are in the city abo ^e 1 30 
ecclesiastics, independent of four monasteries of Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and of the Fathers of Mercy and of Bethlehem, ana two nunneries. For 
three leagues round the city, the environs present a heautiful and well- 
cultivated country, full of gardens and groves, and diversified with fields 
of wheat and maize. Here almost every person in easy circumstances has 
his quinta or country-house, and a largo garden. Beyond these fields are 
immense meadows covered with constant verdure, and filled with innu- 
merable herds of oxen and wild horses. Authors differ so widely in thdir 
estimates of the population of this city, that it is impossible to determine 
it. According to Azara, the population is 40,000; Helms estimated it 
at from 25,000 to 30,000 ; the estimate of Estalla is the same with that of 
Azai'a, one-half of which be says are Spaniards and Creoles. Sir Home 
Popham estimates it as high as 70,000 inhabitants, including the suburbs 
and immediate vicinity. BuenosfAyres owes its chief importance to its 
having been the capital of the* viceroyalty, and the chief road by which 
European goods pass into the interior, and the port whence the met^allic 
treasures of Peru and Potosi are shipped for Europe. 

Cordova.'] This is a tolerably large city, in the province of Tuvuman, 
and capital of a district of the same name. It was founded in 1573, and 
is situated 468 miles N.W. of Buenos Ayres, on the road to Potosi and 
Lima, in a marshy but rich and fertile soil, on the small stream of the 
rriinero, which is lost in the sands to the S.E. It is a bishoii’s sec, and 
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has several ecclesiastical establish ments, as well as an university, and a 
seminary for young gentlemen. The Spanish inhabitants amount to 1500, 
with about 4000 negroes. They are chiefly employed in tilling the* 
ground, and manufacturing cloth, both of cottoih and wool, which they 
send to Peru. The cathedfal is a handsome edifice ; and the market-place 
is spacious, and adorned with large buildings. The streets are cleaner 
than those of Buenos Ayres, being all well-paved. S. lat. 32® 10', and W« 
long. 63® 30'. 

Mendoza.^ Mendoza lies on the E. side of the Andes, about 1000 
miles W. from Buenos Ayres, and is, from its position, one of the most 
secluded places in South America. • The climate is decidedly l)etter than 
that of the plains of La Plata ; and it possesses every advantage necessary 
to insure its prosperity, except facility of communication with other 
countries, • ^ 

The other chief towns in this viceroyalty are the Jollowing, nainoly*: 


CorrienteSj 480 miles N. of Buenos Ayres *, population, 4,500 ; S. lat. 27' 21" • 


long. 58" 25'. 

JMuldonadoy 

Culonia^ 

Snnta JPe, 

Villarica^ 

'Capiatay 

Candelarifty 

San Ju(jo dtt, Estet'o, 

San kdiijuely 

Sallay 

Jujuyy 

Santa 

San Jtnm dc la FrontcrUy 


founded in 


17!50, S. lat. 
1G70, 


— 1578, - 
-- 1576, - 

— 1640, - 

- 1627, — 
1570, - 

- 15t9, — 

— 1582, - 

- 1593, - 
1575, - 


3t® 

31" 

25" 

25" 

27" 

27" 

27" 

24" 

23" 

L7« 

32". 


53' 12". 
26' KV'. 
40' 2f)". 
48' 55". 
21' 4.5". 
26' 46". 
46'. 

25'. 

15'. 

5'. 

49' 44". 


CHAP. V.- REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY 

As a supplementary article to our account of the United Provinces of 
Soulli America, we must devote a brief space to the province of Paraguay, 
which by act of the 24th September, 1826. declared itself a free and indt?- 
pendent state ; although, it will in all probability reunite itself with the 
Buenos Ayrean provinces on the death of its present political chief. 

Ibis republic is situated between the parallels of 24" and 27" 30' S. lat. 
K is divided on the N. and N.E. from Brazil by the Xexuy and Parana ; 
and on the S.E. and S. from Buenos Ayres by the Paraguay. Its extent 
from N.E. to S.W. is about 380 miles ; and its surface at 10,000 square 
leagues, and since the expulsion of the Jesuits, there is added to it the 
inconsiderable district that lies between the Parana and the Uraguay, where 
a part of the missions of this order is stated to have been established. The 
population, small in regard to its surfaceftconsists of whites, blacks, and a 
mixed race. The first class comprises 8v0 Spaniards, and the remainder, 
being Creoles, forms seven-tenths. The Indians compose about another 
tenth ; while the mixed race and the blacks make up the other two-tenths. 
The country is divided into 8 departments and 28 municipalities. Its ca- 
pital is the city of Assumption. It is situated 18 miles above the junction 
of the upper mouth of the Pilcomayo with the Faraway. It contains a 
few Spanish families, and several thousands of Indians and Mestizoes. 
From Buenos Ayres large boats arrive at Assumption, after a voyage of 
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two or three months. Near it is a lake, remarkftble for having a vtfiy ele- 
vated rock, 600 feet higli, in the middle of it, resembling an obelisk. 

It was about the year 1810 that the Creoles first imbibed a taste for the 
principles of liberty. Jhe new government of Buenos Ayres had des- 
patched an expedition for tke purpose of vindicating its authority, and de- 
posing the governor of Paraguay. To oppose it, the Paraguarians collected 
an army of 6,000 men, and finally succeeded in expelling the intruders 
from their province. During .their stay, however, the Buenos Ayres 
general, Belgrano, was busily infusing notions of independence into the 
minds of the Creole officers. Though unable to entertain any just opinions 
on the subjbet^of liberty, they resolvedtduring the year 1811 to unite and 
make common cause against the Spaniards, whom they had always detested, 
I’hey boldly proceeded to the governor s house, which they entered, with 
pistols in their hands, and aivested him. No blood was shed ; and the 
nbxt.mnrning beheld two of the conspirators united with him in the go- 
v(‘rmn^iit, of which the first act was to call a congress. Subsequently a 
junta was appointed, whi/di, without delay, declared the independence of 
the new republic. The ministry consisted of a president, two assessors, 
and a secietary, to which last office Doctor Francia was appointed. The 
history of the revolution of Paraguay is, in fact, nothing more than that of 
Doctor Francia himself. On the separation of t!)e congress, after having 
appointed the junta, Doctor Francia became the soul of the new govern- 
ment. An adjustment was made with Buenos Ayres, but Francia s policy 
was inimical to a close alliance with any of the other states ; and lie soon 
showed that it was his resolution to isolate tlie country. In a succeeding 
congress he succeeded in getting himself appointed dictator for life ; and 
ill point of absolute authority, he is without a rival at this moment in tlie 
most despotic countries of Asia itself. 



THE 


CISPLATINfi REPUBLIC; 


OR 

BANDA ORIENTAL. 


After aJong and mutually devastating struggle betwixt Brazil and Bue- 
nos Ayres, for the j)ossession of Monte Video and the Banda Oriental, 
the dispute was terminated by treaty of the 27th August, 1828, declaring 
the entire independence of the debateable territory, and erecting the whole 
into a republic, of wiiich the town of Monte Video is the capital. 

The territory, called the Banda Orientaly is situated betwixt the south- 
ern parallels of 32^ 10' and 35". The Spaniards gave it this appellation, 
signifying ‘ the Eastern frontier’ or ^ boundary,’ because to them it bounded 
on the N. with Brazil or Portuguese America ; while the Brazilians be- 
stowed on it the appellation of Cisplalina on account of its lying N. of 
the Kio do la Plata. The river Uruguay divides this district into two 
parts, which are distinguished from each other as the Banda Orkntal 
and Banda Occidental^ or the Eastern and Western Banda. The 

latter country, however, is nominally, at least, incorporated with the 
republic o{ Buenos Ayres, forming the provinces of Entrerios and 

Corrientes, 

The southern frontier of the Banda Oriental stretches the length of 
335 miles along the Rio de la Plata ; on the E. it stretches along the 
Aflantic, for 240 miles, to the Rio Grande do Sul de San Pedro. 
The Brazilian territory bounds it on the N. ; and the Uruguay on the 
W. Its superficies may be estimated at 10,500 geograpliical square 
miles; and its population at 175,000 souls, chiefly of Spanish descent. 
The principal mountains are, the Cochilla Grande de los Tapes, and 
a part of the Serra do Mar; the prindpal liver is the liio Negro, a 
tributary of the Uruguay. Its capital, Video, is situated on lh(; 

N. bank of the La Plata, near the mouth, in 34" 54' 48" S. lat. Its 

port is good, and its environs fertile ; its population, in 1822, was 
16,000 souls. 

When the Spanish provinces threw off the yoke of thn mother-coun- 
try, the court of Rio de Janeiro, taking advantage of some alleged 
incursions made on its territory by Artigas and other chiefs, seized on 
*tbe town of Monte Video, and occupied the left banks of the Rio de 
la Plata and Uruguay. Against this proceeding the Buenos Ayreans 
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protested, •and after a long and disastrous siegfe, they succeeded in re- 
covering Monte Video in 1814. In 1821 the Brazilians retook it, and 
the better to preserve it from again falling into the hands of the re- 
publicans, they forthwith declared it to be an independent republic, 
Yederatively allied to Brazil. This arrangement, of course, dissatisfied 
the Buenos Ayreans, who immediately blockaded the town from the 
lanji side, and betwixt its two belligerent protectors, Monte Video was 
threatened with utter <lestruction, until the above-mentioned treaty was 
concluded, by which its complete independence of either party was ex- 
pressly stijmlated. 



CHILI 


Boundaries and Exient7\ Cliili is bounded on the N. by the 'district of 
Attacames, belonging to Buenos Ayres, and which separates it from, Peni*; 
on the E. by the Andes, which, in their whole meridional extent, s^jarate 
it from the Buenos Ayres, and from several tribes pf unconquered savages ; 
on the S. by Araucania, and a tract of mountains and barren wilds, and a 
narrow strait which separates the main lanS from the island of Chiloe and 
its dependent isles , and on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. Within these 
bounds, Chi'i stretches in a direct line 17 degrees of latitude, or 1020 
geograpiiiCal miles, equal to 1180 British miles, namely, from the 24th to 
the 41st degree of south latitude, or to the 43d degree if the whole 
Chilian archipelago is included. But the meridional extent is actually 
1260 British miles between its remotest extremities, and making allowance 
for the declination from a straight line. Its breadth is various, being de- 
termined by the greater or less distance of the Andes from the sea. Be- 
tween the parallels of 24" and 32", its breadth varies from 120 to 180 
British miles ; from that to the 37th degree, it is about 2 1 0 British miles ; 
and its greatest breadth, from thence to the archipelago of Chiloe, does 
not exceed 230 British miles. Molina estimates its length from north to 
south at 1260 geographical miles, or 1450 British miles, by 300 British 
miles of medial breadth ; and its superficies at 378,000 geogiaphical square 
miles, or 522,000 British square miles, a prodigious exaggeration, even 
thougli both sides of the Andes, Araucania, and the Puelches, their eastern 
neighbours, should be included. In both Ovalle’s and Molina’s maps of 
Chili, the large province of Cuyo, or Mendoza, is included ; but this large 
district now belongs to the 13uenos Ayres republic. The fact is, that 
Chib is merely a long narrow stripe of territory, comprehending the Andes 
an * the coast, and its whole superficies will not amount to one half of 
Molina’s estimate, followed by Pinkerton and others. The whole super- 
ficies has been accurately calculated by Mr Oltmanns, and found not to 
exceed 2^,574 square leagu* s of 25 to the degree, or 1 73,000 British 
square miles, exclusive of Araucania,, and other districts inhabited by inde- 
pendent Indians, from the 37th to the 41|t degree of S. lat. ; which, at an 
average of 200 British miles in breadtlf cannot exceed 78,000 square 
miles, making a total of 250,000 British square miles and upwards. 

Z^visionSf Natural and Chili is a plain of vast extent from 

N. to S., rising gradually from the sea as it approaches the Andes on the E . 
This sloping plain is intersected, watered, and fertilized, by innumerable 
streams, or to speak more con’ectly, torrents descending westward from 
^the bounding ridges of the Cordilleras. The natural divisions of Chili are 
three, namely : Chili proper — the Andes — and the islands. Chili proper, 
comprehended betwiien the Andes and the sea, and measuring upwards of 

M. 2 H 
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100, and sometimes 150 miles in breadth, is divided into two equal por- 
tions* namely, the maritime and midland. Three chains of mountains, 
parallel to the Andes, intersect the maritime part. The midland portion 
js a plain nearly uniform, ^terspersed with a fgw solitary hills. — The An- 
dine division, which belongs to Chili, and which comprises both sides of 
the chain, is of great breadth, frequently upwards of 120 British miles. 
Tilts division contains a vast nupiber of contiguous and very lofty moun- 
tains, exhibiting in its various and diversified scenery, whatever is wild, 
grand, beautiful, and picturesque. — The islands belonging to Chili, are the 
Coquembanes^ Mugillon, Toioral, and Pajora^ which remain desert ; Ca- 
ravia^ merely a rock ; the two islands of Juan Fernandez ^ denominated 
Tsola de Tierrr^ or Shore island, and Masafuera^^\\\c\\ is the largest, and 
inhabited *by a few Spaniari]^ ; Quirequina and I'alca, near Conception ; 
Mochtty on the coast of Araucania, upwards of 60 miles in circumference, 
handsome and fertile,* but abandoned by the Spaniards; and the archi- 
pelago of C/n7oe, whiclv, with that of ChouneSy dependant on it, which 
comprehends 82 islands, some of which are occupied by Spaniards and 
Indians ; Chiloe, the largest of these, gives name to the archipelago. — 
All these islands, with the exception of Juan Fernandez, are on the 
coast. 

The political divisions of Chili are two, namely : Spanish Chiliy and 
Araucaniay or Independent Chili, Spanish Chili comprehends all the tract 
from the Rio Salado to the Biobio ; and Araucania comprehends all the 
tract to the south of that stream. Spanish Chili, comprehending 13 de- 
grees of latitude, or from the 24th to the 37th degree of S. lat,, was for- 
merly divided into the thirteen foUo\Ying provinces, namely : 


1 

« 

PROVINCES. 

o ^ 

S 5? 

to 

Js- 

:r 

•1 

CAPITALS. 

S. Latitudes. 

if 

5* 

C\»plapo, 

100 

70 

Copiapo, 

2T 10' 

71“ 5' 15" 

Coquiinbo, 

70 

45 

Coquimbo, 

29^ 54' 40" 

71“ 19' 15" 

QuUlota, 

25 

21 

Qiiillota, 

.32“ 42' 

71“ 

Aconcagua, 

76 

76 

Aconcaejuu^ i 

sr IS' 

C!9“ 55' 

Malipilla, 

11 

23 

IMelipilla, 

3:1“ 36' 

70“ 42 


11 

20 

Santiago, 

33“ 16' 

69" 48' 

Ranca^ua, 

40 

IS 

Rancagua, 

,34“ IS 

70® 16' 

Calchagua, 

43 I 

15 

San Fernando, 

34“ 3(i' 

70“ 34' 

Mauli, 

44 

48 

San Augustin, 

35“ 18' 

70“ 48 

1 tita, 

11 

23 

Nombre de Jesus, 

35“ 58' 

72“ 88' 

Chilian, 

12 

25 

San Bartholomew, 

35“ 54' 

71“ SO 

Puchacay, 

12 

25 

Conception, 

36“ 40 10 " 

73“ 6*^ 

Huilquilimu, 

12 

25 

HullquUimu. 




\V. VH vixiAv divided into 3 intendencief namely : La Conceplion, Coquimbo and SanXi tgo ; 
and thesfi are subdivided into disti^is. 


CHAP. I.—HISTORY. 

The Pernvians conquered soihe of the northern districts of Chili ; and, 
when the Spaniards became masters of Pern, they received from the Incas’ 
those parts of it which owned their authority, Almagro, who had aseisted* 
lizarro m the conquest of Peru, 8dvance<l with an qpny into Chili; but, 
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before be bad proceeded Ar, be was obliged to return to defenJ bis rights 
against Pizarro, who was usurping the sole power of the Peruvian domi- 
nions. During the civil wars in Peru, Almagro lost his life, and Pizarro,® 
in the year 1540, despatc^ied Valdivia, or Baldivla, against Chili, to ex- 
tend the empire on that side, and to make himself master of the riches said 
to be in the possession of the Chilesians. Valdivia no sooner arrived on 
the frontiers, than he was opposed by several of the caciques or cluefs, 
who encountered him with great bravery,* but were unable to prevent him 
from advancing to the valley of Mapocho. In this valley, which was ex- 
tremely fertile and populous, he founded a city which he calle^l Santiago ; 
and in the neighbourhood of this city were several gold minhs in which he 
forced the natives to w«*rk. The haughty Chilesians, to whom liberty had 
already been endeared, could not patiently sj^bmit to such oppitission ; be- 
fore the city was finished, they attacked the Spaniards, and were wUh 
difficulty repulsed ; but having, afterwards, by a fahe report of rich ftiines 
to be found at a small distance, drawn a party of Spaniards into an ambus- 
cade, the whole were cut off, except their commander and a negro, who 
escaped only by the speed of their horsd^. When the civil wars broke 
out in Peru, Valdivia was recalled, and, dissensions having taken place 
between the lieutenants whom he had left to govern in his absence, the 
Indians t<fok this advantage of again attacking the Spaniards, and werti 
with difficulty prevented from destroying the new built city, till Valdivia 
arrived with fresh troops, attacked and obliged them to give way. Pol- 
iowing his advantage, he overran a great part of the country, and founded 
the city of Conception, on a bay of the South sea ; the city Imperial, on a 
plain at the confluence of two rivers ; and Villarica, near the foot of tJie 
Andes. 

The Indians plainly perceiving that the Spaniards intended to take pos- 
session of the whole country, and that they must either drive them from 
their ui^urpations, or become their slaves, having likewise become more 
familiar both with the arms and persons of their invaders, and ascertaining 
that, in Rj)ite of their artificial thunder, they were vulnerable like other 
mortals, resolved on a general insurrection. Intelligence of this movement 
having reached Valdivia, he immediately repaired to the valley of Araccea, 
which was inhabit(^d by the most intrepid tribe of Chilesians, and where 
the Lidians, though attacked sooner tli m they expected, had nevertheless 
assembled to the number of thirteen or fi^urteen thousand, under the com- 
n]^a’ d of Caupolican their crave countryman. Valdivia’s troops forced 
tl'em to retire, but could not disperse them, and, for several days, they 
maintained a kind of mnning fight. At length Caupolican, with a degree 
of military sagacity which would not have disgraced the most expert Eu- 
ropean, resolved to divide his array into bodies of 1000 each, and with them 
to attack the Spaniards alternately, so that when one body was fatigued, 
another might advance with unabated vi|Our, and prevent them from en- 
joying a moment’s relaxation. This titrvl.agem had the desired effect ; the 
iSpaniards withstood them seven or eight hours, but were at length obligeil 
to give way ; not a Spaniard was left alive, except Valdivia himself, who 
was made prisoner and reserved for a more dreadful death. In what man- 
ner thfc Indians killed him, or what tortures he experienced, is not agreed ; 
some relate that melted gold was poured down his throat ; others that a 
chief, exasperated at the ofFei-s he made to induce them to spare his life, 
heat out his brains with a club. But whatever was the mode of his death, 
we may be certain-^that the Indians would be little disposed to show lenity 
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to one in whom their country had found so formidable an enemy. Valdi- 
via’s lieutenant, Villagra, being informed of the overthrow of the Spaniards, 
•speedily collected the Spanish troops from different parts of the country, 
and, with several thousands of his Indian allies, ^ marched to avenge his 
countryman’s defeat. Caupolican again evinced his military skill ; he re- 
treated before the Spaniards, who followed him till they were advanced in 
the •woods too far to make any use of their cavalry, when, putting out de- 
tachments to take possession of the passes in their rear, and, directing his 
men not to fight at a distance, but to rush immediately to close quarters, he 
advanced mth fury to the attack, and again obtained a complete victory; 2,500 
Spaniards andf confederate Indians fell on the spot. Caupolican now ad- 
vanced to the city of Conception, and, finding it abandoned, burnt it to the 
ground. This chief ultimately was taken by the Spaniards, and put to 
death. But the Chilesians, though they had lost their general, had not 
lost fhcir courage, nor their hatred of their invaders. Hostilities continued 
fifty years with increasing fury and animosity, at the end of which period, 
the Indians had regained almost the whole of their country, taken many 
Spanish towns, put to death all fhe inhabitants except the women, and left 
to the Spaniards only a few narrow settlements along the coasts. 

The Dutch, having learned that the Spaniards were abhorred by the 
Chilesians, and that they were nearly expelled from the country, dtespatched 
a considerable force under admiral Brewer, to endeavour to acquire the 
friendship of the Indians, and, after having assisted them in exterminating 
the Spaniards, to attempt, with the consent of the inhabitants, to form 
settlements in the country. The Chilesians, at first, believing the offer of 
the Dutch to be disinterested, joined their troops to the admirals ; but 
Brewer dying soon after, and the Dutch showing, in a short time, that 
they valued gold no less than the Spaniards, the natives refused any longer 
to co-operate with Ihem. They were therefore obliged to abandon their 
attempt; and, since that period, the Spaniards have had only the natives 
to contend with, who still, for the most part, retain their freedom. An 
Araucanian ambassador constantly resided at Santiago during the dominion 
of Spain, — the only instance in the history of America, in which the equa- 
lity of the native race was recognized by European settlers. 

In the recent commotions of Spanish America, Chili had its share. At 
first, the revolution in favour of the independents in 1810, was effected 
without any interruption of the general tranquillity, and the government 
fell peaceably into the hands of the chief Creolian families. It was, how- 
ever, afterwards brought under subjection by the royalists sent from Lima ; 
but a detachment having been despatched to the aid of the inhabitants from 
Buenos Ayres, the royalists were defeated in the battle of Maypn, in 1818, 
and the country is at present in a state of absolute independence. ^ 


CHAP, II.— PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

The grand belt of the Andes separates Chili from i,the 
viceroyalty of La Plata ; and is of great breadth, being stated by Molina 
at 120 mil^. The perpetual snow of these mountains renders them a 
sublime and interesting spectacle to the inhabitants of the plains. Between 
the 24th and 23d degrees of S. lat. the Andes are wholly desert ; south 
of that parallel, they are studded with little vales and excellent pastures, 
delightfully watered with a superabundance of streams rolled down from 
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their stupendous rocks antf transverse ridges. There are about eight or 
nine passed leading over these mountains to the E. ; the most frequ^ted 
being that which leads from Aconcagua to Cuyo, ajourney of eight days, • 
like those over the Alps in •Switzerland, on shelves in the perpendicular 
rocks hanging over the profound abysses, through which wind the rivers* 
Chilli and Mendoza. Mules are used, but travellers are often obliged to 
proceed on foot. Some small plains are^ found, where the Incas, when 
they subdued Cuyo and Northern Chili, constructed little houses of stone. 

The highest mountains of Chili are, Manfla, in S. lat. 28*’ 45' ; Tupun^ 
gaiOy 33° 24' ; Descabesado, 33° ; Bla?iquillOy 35° 4 / ; Longavi, 35° 30' ; 
Chilian, 36“ ; and Corcohado, 43°. Molina had not an opportunity of 
taking the altitudes of the above mountains, but the Spaniards and Chilese 
suppose them to be upwards of 20,000 feet above the sea : the lowest part 
is in Copiapo. In Lentin's scale of the elevation of mountains, Descab^ 
sado is next to Chimborazo, and is equal to it in Molina’s opinion.^* *But 
as Molina never saw Chimborazo, and Descabesadp from bis account seems 
to have been scaled, we must be allowed to demur at his opinion. In the 
parallel of 33’, if of the same elevation wiBi Chimborazo, the cold on its 
summit must be much more severe, and it must also be covered with per- 
petual snow at a much lower elevation, and must therefore be far more 
difficult ol^ ascent than its supposed rival. It has hitherto been found im- 
possible for human foot to arrive at the summit of Chimborazo ; and if 
Descabesado be of the same elevation, those who were so fortunate as to 
surmount its soaring summit, have accomplished a task much more arduous 
than that of a Condamine, a Humboldt, or a Saussure, and have attained 
the Jiighest ground ever trodden by man. The summit is described as be- 
ing flat, and forming a complete square, each side being six miles long, 
having in the middle a lake of extreme depth, which, as far as can bo 
judged from present appearances, has been the crater ot an ancient volcano. 
A number of marine shells, either petrified or calcined, and probably pro- 
duced by water, have been observed. The elevated plain of Uspallaia, 30 
miles in b ngth, and 6 miles in breadth, is surmounted by another plain, 
on which rise Andine summits of such altitude, as to be visible at San 
Luige, 360 miles distant, says Molina. The distance, however, on the 
map, is 243 miles, or 115 miles less. The elevation of these summits, 
however, must be prodigious, if really Visible at such a distance. These 
enormous heights, which require a whole summer-day to pass them, are 
cjjmposed of black masses of indurated clay, in which are inchased many 
rou id and smooth pebbles bearing every appearance of having been rolled 
in water. The same surprising circumstance has been observed in the ad- 
jacent province of Cuyo. According to Molina, Chili presents every ap- 
pearance of having been once severed with the ocean. Even on the sum- 
mits of the loftiest Andine peaks, various marine substances have been 
found. The three parallel chains of ma|itime mountains, and the hills by 
which they are united to the Andes, in fact, all the ramifications of this 
great antediluvian chain, seem to have been formed successively by the 
waters of the ocean, or, in other words, to be of Neptunian origin. The 

* In the above estimate of the elevation of the Chilian Andes, Molina flatly contra- 
dicts Ulloa, who maintained that their height was not above one-seventh of that of the 
Andes of Quito. As Ulloa never visited Chili, and consequently wrote either from 
mere report or unsupported coiijectiiie, whereas Molina was a native of the province, 
and devoted his time and his talenits to its history and description, his authority mu-jit 
be considered by every reasonable person as superior to that of Ulloa at least. 
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interior structure of the Andes themselves, equ^ in antiquity to the globe 
itseK, presents a very different origin. This majestic ridge rises rapidly, 

» only forming a very small angle with its base ; the ordinary form being 
pyramidal, surraounted'at intervals by little elevations of a conical form, 
*or small peaks, and as it were crystallized. Their internal structure con- 
sists of large primitive jquartz, differing very little in their general configu- 
ration. Marine bodies are never found in these primitive rocks. 1 he 
main ridge runs parallel with *two other ridges of smaller elevation on 
either side, and at the distance of from 25 to 30 miles. On the exterior 
sides of tlyBse lateral ridges, are other ramifications of little height, and 
whose directibn is not uniform. 

Volcanoes, Volcanoes abound in Chili. .Of these, fourteen are 

in a state ef perpetual combustion, and all of them belong to the main 
rjdge of the Andes. Their names are the following, proceeding from north 
to soufh : Copiapo, Coquirnbo, Limari, Aconcagua , Santiago^ Maypo, Pc- 
ieroa, Chilian, Tucapel, Calhqui, Chinal, Chignal, Rancho, Iluanaiica, 
The volcano of Osorna* is in the Andes of Araucania, or Indej)endent 
Chili. The most violent of thefe volcanoes, is that of Peteroa, which, on 
the 3d of December 1762, opened a new crater, splitting into two parts, 
or contiguous mountains, for many miles. The tremendous noise was 
lieard throughout Chili, but no earthquake followed. The ashe» and lava 
filled the adjacent valleys, and caused an inundation for two days in the 
river Tiugerica. A fragment of a mountain falling on the great river 
Lontua, totally stopped its course for ten days, and the stagnated waters 
having formed a large lake, which still exists, finally opened a passage and 
inundated the neighbouring country. The lava and ashes of these volca- 
noes seldom or never fall without the limits of the Andes. Among the 
midland and maritime mountains, only two volcanoes are found : one near 
the mouth of the I^apel river, which is small, and emits at intervals a little 
smoke; the other is the great volcano of Villarica, clearly visible at 150 
miles distance ; it appears insulated, but is supposed to be joined at its 
base with the Andes, which are at a small distance from it. It li(?s near a 
Jake of the same name, in Araucania; and the summit, which burns per- 
petually, is covered with eternal snows ; but the sides, to the extent of J 4 
miles, are shaded with the most enchanting forests, clothed with unfading 
verdure, and watered by innumerable cvystalUne streams. 

As volcanoes and earthquakes are generally connected, these latter are 
very frequent in Chili. There are two of its provinces, however, which 
would appeal* to be almost totally exempted from their destructive ravages, 
namely, Copiapo and Coquimbo. While other parts of Chili have been 
violently agitated by earthquakes, the shocks have been but slightly felt in 
these two provinces, although snbteiTaneaii noises are often heard as in 
Tucuman. Slight earthquakes are felt three or four times a-year ; but 
since the arrival of the Spaniards, .there have been only five of any conse- 
quence to the year 1782, a perioil of 244 years ; namely, those of 1570, 
1647,, 1657, 1730, and 1751. The two former were not productive of 
much mischief; the third overwhelmed a great part of Saatistgo; thefoyirtb 
produced an inundation of the sea which beat down the walls of Concep- 
tion ; the fifth was immediately preceded by slight shocks and the appear- 
ance of a ball of fire darting from the Andes to the sea. It completely 
overwhelmed Conception, and destroyed all the fortresses and villages be- 
tween the 34th and 40tli degrees of 8. lat. Its course was from N. to S. ; 
and slight tremors, at intervals of 15 and 20 minutes, were felt for the 
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space of a month after itie earthquake. Only seven persons* perished, 
there being always a warning noise, or vibration of the air ; the shocks are 
not vertical, but horizontal. 

Rivet'S and Lakes."} There are about 123 riv^s in Chili, which dis- 
charge themselves by 52 mouths into the Pacific ocean. The principal* 
of these ai’e the Maidi, the Biobio (which is two miles broad), the Cauten, 
the Tolleny the Valdivia or Callacallay the Chiviny the Rio BuenOy and 
the Sinfondo, which, with some others, Ae navigable for a considerable 
extent for ships of the line. Their courses are very rapid to the maritime 
mountains, where they are retarded by the nature of the groupd. They 
swell to their greatest height about* the end of September,* when it has 
been remarked that somg of them rise most in the morning, others at mid- 
day, and others towards evening. At no time, however, do they so much 
overflow their banks as to lay the adjacent country under* water. 

The lakes are of two kinds, salt and fresh. Of the former, are th^ lakes 
of BucalemUy Caguily and Bojeructty situated in the marshes of the Spanish 
provinces. The latter belong to the inland provinces ; they are the Re-- 
daguely the Aculeuy and the Taguatagiiay also the Lauqtien and NahneU 
gapi in Araucania ; the former of which has a beautiful conical hill rising 
from its centre, and is the source of the river Token. The latter is 80 
miles in cu'cumference, and gives lise to a river of the same name, which 
falls into the Patagonian sea. 

Climate and The climate of Chili is delightful and salubri- 

ous, and the four seasons are as regular as in Europe, though in an in- 
versed order, being in the southern hemisphere. Spring commences on 
the 21st of September; summer on the 21st of December; autumn on the 
2l8t of March ; and winter at our summer-solstice, or 21st of June. From 


the commencement of spring to the middle of autumn, the sky is constantly 
serene between 24?” and 36” S. lat., it being rare that rain falls during that 
period. The rains begin in the middle of April, and continue with greater 
or less intervals till the end of August. In the northern provinces of Co- 
piapo and (Joquimbo, little luin falls ; but in the middle provinces, there 
are three or four days' 2 *ain alternating with fifteen or twenty dry days ; 
and in the southern provinces, the rain sometimes continues nine or ten 
(lays uninterruptedly. In Copiapo and Coquimbo, the compai*ative want 
of vain is compensated by very copious t.ews. The transitions from heat 
to cold, and vice versa, are moderate, and their extremes are equally un- 
know i. The air is so much cooled by sea-breezes on the one hand, and 
bjf the winds from the Andes on the other, that no one perspires in the 
shade. In the interior, where the heat is greatest, Reaumur's thermometer 
seldom exceeds 4*5”, and in winter it very rarely sinks below the freezing 
point. Snow, except on the Andes, is very uncommon ; is entirely un- 
known on the coast ; and though sometimes it falls in the middle districts, 
it often melts ere it reaches the ground, apd is seldom known to lie above 


one day. On the Andes, however, from ^|pril to November — which is the 
rainy season on the plains — snows fall so abundantly, as to render the 
pass^a wboWy imp^ticable for the greater part of the year. 15 o river is 
ever frozen in Chili. Thunder is unknown, except amid t\\& Andes. The 
wind., in Chili, are considered by the inhabitants, as infallible indications 
of the weather, and serve them as barometers. The southern wind^ 
coming direeUy from the antarctic pole, are cold, attended with fair 
•weather ; the northern winds, on the contrary, are hot and humid ; and, 
on the E. of tlie Andes are more suffocating than the Sirocco. The S. 
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wind prevails while the sun is in the southeiii hemisphere. It relaxes 
about noon, and is then supplanted for two or three hours by a fresh 
breeze from the sea, which, from its returning regularly, is called the me- 
ridian-breeze, and the clock of the peasants. In the afternoon, the south 
Vind returns ; and, at middight, it is once more succeeded by the above- 
mentioned breeze. The £. wind is seldom, felt in Chili, and its history 
records only one hurricane. Fiery meteors are frequent, proceeding from 
the Andes to the sea. The aurhra australis seldom appears. One of the 
largest of these phenomena happened in 1640, and remained visible from 
February tp April. 

Soil and Pfodttce.] The soil of Chili is in nothing inferior to the cli- 
mate. It is not, however, equally fertile in every part, but improves as 
we advance from the coast to the Andes. The valleys of the Andes are 
superior, in thib respect, to the middle (listricts ; and these latter excel the 
maritipie tract. The soil of this last often resembles the fat land of Bo- 
logna, being of a reddish brown, friable, tender, mixed with a little clay or 
marl, and sometimes presenting white or brown pebbles, arsenical and 
martial pyrites, with shells, madripores, and other marine productions. 
Tliat of the midland and Andine vales, is of a yellowish black, porous, 
friable, soft, often gravelly, and sprinkled with pyrites, flints, and decom- 
posed marine bodies. Both of these soils are very deep, as may be ob- 
served in the water courses. The soil every where indicates the former 
presence of the sea ; and Molina has produced proofs that it is still retir- 
ing. An extraordinary warmth every where pervades the soil, and brings 
to perfection those tropical fruits which arc only indigenous in the torrid 
zone. The depth and richness of the vegetable mould, its great internal 
heat, and the innumerable crystalline streams which water the surface, 
render unnecessary the use of artificial manures ; and experience has 
taught the husbandman of Chili, their being superfluous, if not injurious. 
The fermentation and putrefaction of manure, has been supposed to gene- 
rate and multiply vermin destructive to grain in the blade. From these, 
Chili is entirely exempted ; and it is alleged as a well known and estab- 
lished fact, that the lands of Santiago, though constantly cultivated and 
cropped for upwards of 250 years, without receiving any artificial manure, 
have suffered no diminution in their amazing produce. The soil of Chili, 
by a very moderate calculation, yields at an average, in the maritime dis- 
ti'icts, 45 for one ; and in the middle, 65 for I . There are even lands 
which produce 120 and 160 for 1 ; and according to some authors, there 
have been frequent instances of 300 fold : and maize is affirmed by Ovaiie 
to produce 400 for 1 ; but this exti-aordinary increase has not been con- 
firmed by later and more authentic information. The herbage, especially 
in the valleys of the Andes, is so tall and luxuriant, as wholly to conceal 
the sheep that pasture among it. In most places, it comes up to the 
horses’ bellies, and is so thick thi^ it is hard to ride through it. Many of 
the plants, and particularly nettlis, are the same with those of Europe ; 
and almost all the pot herbs and fruits of our continent flourish in Chili. 
Mustard, turnips, fennel, trefoil, cultivated in Europe, glow wild in Qhili. 
The mustard-plants are as big as one’s ai'm ; and there are groves of them 
for many leagues, where they are taller than a man on horseback, .and in 
which the birds build their nests. The northern parts produce even the 
sugar cane, the sweet potatoe, and other tropical fruits. Molina observed 
upwards of 3000 plants, not to be found in the botanical catalogues of his ' 
day. Maize, n?agi, a species of vice, and fnea, a kind of \)av\cy, were 
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cultivated previous to tlie an*ival of the Spaniards. Pease and potatoes 
were also well known to the Chilese. Of the latter they have 30 kinds. 
This plant is indigenous to America^ and Bomare considers Chili as its * 
native soil. Besides the thirty varieties there %re two species. The larg^ 
strawberry, or quelgue of Chili, frequently attains the enormous size of a 
hen’s egg, or three inches in circumference. There are three kinds of it, 
the red, the white, and the yellow ; and t|iey grow wild for miles together. 
Many of the plants are valuable as dyes, and others as medicinal. The 
relbun^ a species of madder, supplies a beautiful red ; yellow is obtained 
from a species of agrimony ; and green is furnished from the stalks of the 
poquel^ a kind of cress. The berries of the cutlen give violet ; and a fine 
black is yielded from the root of the paukc, a perennial plant ; which, be- 
sides its use as a dye, has likewise the propevties of an excelletU ink. A 
knowledge of medicinal plants, forms the whole medi/^al science of the 
unconverted Chilese, who are careful to exclude* all strangers from* any 
participation in their accumulated existence. ^Without the advantage, 
however, of their desirable aid, there have been discovered nearly 200 
medicinal herbs. Two kinds of tobacco aVe cultivated in Chili, the com- 
mon and the little tobacco, of which the latter is by far the best. Of poi- 
sonous plaritp, there ai*e three kinds which occasion madness in the animals 
that accidfenially browse them, especially in horses. The cullen supplies 
the room of tea, and is an excellent vermifuge. The jarilla of Quillota is 
an excellent balsam for wounds ; and tbe polgui is deemed superior to 
Peruvian bark, as a febrifuge. Incense, equal to that of Arabia the Happy, 
is produced by a shrub not above four feet high, distilling tears of a whitish 
yellow, and of a bitter aromatic taste, like the incense of the Levant. Tlie 
trunk of the pu^i supplies Chili with excellent corks. Seven kinds of 
beautiful myrtles are produced here, the fruit of one yielding an excellent 
stomachic wine, preferred by strangers to any muscatel! On the banks (»f 
the Maypo and Salvia, grows the cassia senUy equal to that in the Levant. 
The seeds of the madly a new genus, supply an oil which has been preferred 
to any of the French olive oils. Three species of the pivirnlo are used in 
seasoning. Besides these, and many other alimentary, medicinal, and aro- 
matic herbs and shrubs, there is, in the province of Santiago, a particular 
kind of wild basily from whose leaves are gathered by the inhabitants every 
morning, a kind of salt, which in taste far exceeds that in common use. 
Of climbing plants, the most remarkable is the cogiily which having reached 
tlye top of one tree, immediately commences a descent ; and in a short time 
reaches the summit of another tree, whence it proceeds in a similar manner 
to a third ; and. has consequently been found to extend itself over a space 
of 200 yards. The stalk being tough and extremely pliable, it is U8e<l to 
make baskets and cables ; and these latter are said to be more durable than 
those of hemp. The popoi is used for similar purposes in the archipelago 
of Chiloe, and supplies excellent ropes fer the Periaguas. A species of 
grass, called quila, is used by the Arau'^nians for their lances ; and the 
rush of Valdivia, which affords an excellent cane, is used for manufacturing 
cagas, and serves the inhabitants as a covering for their houses. 

The plains, vales, and mountains jof Chili, abound in trees of unfading 
verdure and perpetual fragrance. Of 97 species already discovered,^ only 
13 shed their leaves. In the Andine vallies are the pe/linoSy^ a species of 
oak, the pine, the cypress, with the red and white cedar. The red cedar 
is remarkable for its enormous dimensions, particularly in the archipelagf) 
of Cblloe, where a single tree will sometimes yield 700 planks, each 20 
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feet long. In other parts of Chili are found the mulberry, the chiriinoya, 
and t\ie tamarind ; the theige, or Chilian willow, yielding manna, and whose 
' bark is used as- a febrifuge ; the molli : the Peruvian taper ^ or cherry, 
|vhose thorns are eight inches long, and serve a| knitting needles ; the wild 
orange, which supplies excellent wood of a yellow colour ; fioriopondioy 
remarkable for the beauty of its form and the ambery fragrance of its 
floifera, which, by uniting its branches at the top, forms a kind of spherical 
crown. A single tree of this species is sufficient to perfume a whole gar- 
den. The canello, or Winter’s bark, held sacred by the Araucanians, who 
carry branches of it on religious occasions ; and after concluding a peace, 
present them \o the enemy as a token of reconciliation and friendship. The 
caroby remarkable for the extreme hardness of its thorns, which are some- 
times employed Instead of naps. The rnaqui, a species of comel ; and the 
lumay or lofty myrtle, attains the height of 40 feet, and is exported to Peru 
for the use of coach maikers. The qitillai, 9 , new genus, and named from 
the Chilian word quilcariy to wash. Its bark, when pulverized and suffi - 
ciently moistened, foams like soap, and supplies the domestic purposes of 
that substance, and is even more efficacious than it in washing clothes, but 
is apt to induce a yellowish tinge when applied to linens. The wood is 
so hard and tough, as to be used in place of metal for stirrups. The lithiy 
or caustic laurel : and the bolleti, a maritime tree, highly poisonous ; the 
buds, however, when reduced to powder, are used as a powerful emetic. 
The maylen is a beautiful evergreen, and aftbnls a powerful antidote to the 
poison of the bollen. The paia^ua is a large tree, sometimes measuring 
24 feet round the trunk ; and is much valued for a small dower, in shape 
and smell resembling the lily. 

In fruit trees. Chili is greatly inferior to the tropical countries of Ame- 
rica. Tlie principal of them are the cocoa nut, the gnevin, the peheuiiy 
the peumOy and th^ lucuma. The fruit of the Chilian cocoa nut does not 
exceed a walnut in size, and grows in bunches, containing sometimes a 
thousand nuts, and an excellent oil is extracted from the kernel. The fruit 
of the peheun, or Araucanian pine, attains the size of a man’s head, and in 
taste resembles the chesnut. The kernels of the peumo serve as rosaries 
to the inhabitants, while the bark is employed for the double purpose of 
tanning and dying. The fruit of the lucuma in size and taste resembles 
the peach. All kinds of European fruits thrive admirably in this genial 
clime, as vines, apricots, figs, olives, quinces, peaches, pomegranates, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, almonds, dates, apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
inelicotoons, &c. Cherries were not known here till 1616, when a youiig 
tree being brought hither from Spain, and much valued, cherry-trees were 
planted in almost every garden, where they increased so much that they 
were forced to transplant them to the fields, so many young plants spring- 
ing from the roots, that they overstocked the gardens and left room for 
nothing else. They have vast orchards of apple trees, and the fruit so large 
and plentiful upon the branches, |hat the trees are bowecl^wa almost to 
the ground, so that they are obliged to support the bran^es of these and 
other European fruit trees with poles. None sell any garden fruits here, 
but every one is free to step in and eat at his pleasure. Some of the apple- 
trees are as large as elms, and the pear-trees are still larger. The guinces 
are as laige as a man's head. This abundance of fruit, with an equally 
superabundant variety of kitchen herbs, renders the mortification of fasting 
during lent scarcely to be perceived. Their wines are plentiful and ge-' 
nerous, both while and red, and equal to the best in Europe. The vintage 
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is in April and^August. I'he grapos and bundles are mucli larger than 
those of the European vinevS, an individual bunch being often sufficierft to 
fill a large basket, and large enough to feast a whole convent of monks. > 
The trunks of the vines are^in some places as thick* as a man s body ; and 
some of the wine, which is of a pale colour, is as warm in the stomach as* 
brandy, and kills many of the natives who drink it immoderately. 

Z(wlogy,~\ Chili, though equal, if not superior in its agi*icultui*al pi*o- 
ductions to any part of Spanish America, “is inferior both in the number 
and variety of its animals. The European cattle imported hither by the 
early settlers, have thriven admirably, and have improved both in size and 
in their peculiar qualities. The hors§s are strong, well-shapeQ, swift, sure- 
footed, and active. Tljp ass, though greatly improved both in strengtli 
and size, is very seldom put to any use. It is found wild on the Andes, 
and is hunted for its skin. The mules are strong, sure-footed, and active^ 
The horned cattle have undergone a more than ordinary improvement, *and 
display different degrees of excellence, according to the richness of their 
pasture. Tlie oxen of the midland provinces are* larger than those of the 
maritime, and are excelled in their turn ‘by those of the Andine valleys. 
They are yoked to the plough in pairs, and draw it by means of a rope pass- 
ed through their horns. So numerous are the horned cattle, that the land- 
holders commonly fatten 1000 head of them, either cows or oxen, and 
slaughter them at Christmas. The sheep breed twice a-year, and are equal 
to any in Spain. The breed has been crossed by the Puelches Indians, 
and the result is an animal considerably larger than a sheep. Its hair, 
which is often two feet in length, and somewhat curled, possesses all the 
softness of wool. 

The quadrupeds peculiar to Chili amount to 36 species, according to 
Molina, and are much the same as in Peni. The vicuna, the ehilihueque, 
iiiul guanaco, have been described in our account of Pemvian animals. A 
more peculiar quadruped of Chili is the huemul, a singular species of wild 
horse, with all the forms of tliat noble animal, except that it divides the 
lioof. It has been seen near the straits of Magellan, and loves the inac- 
cessible recesses of the Andes, where, more wild and swift than the vicu- 
na, the chase becomes extremely difficult amidst the Andine steeps. Se- 
veral kinds of dogs were known in Chili previous to the conquest, but 
differing, like all ether American animals, from tliose of the old continent. 
The hippopotamus, or river-horse, differs from that of Africa, resembling a 
horse in size and shape, but witli palmated feet. There are numerous spe- 
cies Oi seals ; and those animals called sea-cows appear on the coast of 
Araacania. There is a species of ferret peculiar to Chili, and remarkable 
for its intolemble odour. Of the carnivorous animals, the pagiy or puma 
of Peru and Guiana, is the chief. 

Ill the river is found the coy per ^ a species of water rat, equal in size lo 
an otter, and capable of domestication ; and the quillino, a species of heaver, 
highly valued for-theji^xcellence of its fui’? The sea contains a great num- 
ber of phoccCy or sea-calves ; besides thd’ chinchimitt^ which, with a great 
external resemblance, possesses all the ferocious cruelty of a wild cat, and 
darts upon all who venture to approach. Reptiles are rare in Chili ; but 
the se^ produces 76 kinds of fish, all excellent and nutritive. 

The species pf land and aquatic birds amount to 135, while the sea-fowl 
Rve innumerable, so that on the shores the firmament is often darkened by 
• their prodigious flights. Others retire in spring to the Andine forests to 
propagate, and on their return, in winter, they visit the plains*, while those 
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which haunt the snowy mountains become as white as in ^Europe. Tlio 
beautiful flamingo decorates the river banks ; and the humming bird hovem 
round the floweiu in a rich effulgence of sunny hues. The American os- 
^ tricb appears in great numbers, in the Andine yalleys, and on the shores of 
*the great lake of Nabuelgapi. In height it is equal to a man, the neck be- 
ing 2 feet 8 inches long ; the head is round, small, and crowned with 
feUthers ; the legs as long as the neck ; feet with three anterior toes, and 
a short one behind. The wings are eight feet in extent, and black ; the 
back of an ash colour, while the remainder of the body is white. Some 
are wholly white, others black ; but such may be regarded as exceptions. 
In some resjlects the American ostrich differs from the African, but equals 
it in voracity ; and the female lays in the sand from 40 to 60 eggs, each 
yielding dbout two pounds of excellent meat. The feathera are used for 
plumes, parasols? fans, &c. If there be any inferiority, it is on the side 
of fha African. The*condor has been already described. 

Of singing birds, the thinsu stands incomparably and indisputably the first, 
both for the sweetness and variety of its music. In allusion to this latter 
property, it is called in Mexico the centzonllatoiley or the ‘ four hundred 
tongues.’ Its song gives the idea of a great number of birds uniting their 
voices in the most perfect harmony. From its sprightly and active dispo- 
sition, this bird cannot be reconciled to captivity, where it and dies. 
The ciirUi a species of thrush, besides its great powers of music and imi- 
tation, is remarkable for exhibiting occasionally a propensity to destroy 
smaller birds, in order to feast upon their brains. There aie three species 
of the humming bird, all of the most dazzling splendour, and some of 
them extremely diminutive, the smallest weighing only two grains. 

There are few reptiles in Chili, and these are the salt and fresh water 
turtles, lizards, frogs, toads, and a species of serpent not above three feet 
long, and perfectly harmless. Among the ittsects is the locust of Africa, 
an unpleasant, but seldom destructive guest ; and the parrot butterfly is 
supremely beautiful. Bees abound in the southern provinces. It is re- 
marked that there are no poisonous creatures in this salubrious and delight- 
ful climate, so that one may sleep in the woods or fields without the small- 
est danger. Though the province of Cuio, on the east of the dividing 
ridge, is pestered with bugs, yet none of that noisome vermin will live in 
Chili. We are told that the experiment was tried by a gentleman, who 
brought some of them in a box from Cuio with proper food ; but they died 
as soon as they passed the mountains on the side of Chili, and airived in 
the first valley. *. 


CHAP. 111.— MINERAI^GY. 

Chili is one of those countries where mineral productions are equally 
abundant with vegetable, and i^ords an exception to the general maxim 
that very fertile countries ai*e deAient in minerals, contains almost every 
kind of metal. All the argillaceous earths mentioned by Wallej^ius, except- 
ing the Lemnian bole, are found here ; with five sorts, added to the foviher 
descriptions by MoVma himself. Of the metallic earths there are moujjtam 
blue, and green native ceruse, ore of zinc, with hvown, vellov, And red 
oclwes. Among the rocks are slate,*" hone, green talc, sfeatite, asbestos, 
amianthus, gold and stiver mica. The talc commonly called Muscovy glass % 
js found w plates of a great, si'^e and purity, and is used for windows. 
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Limestone, marble, and gypsum abound. Statuary marble, tfie black, 
the greenish, and yellow, appears ; and two mountains in the districts of 
Maul! and Copiapo, are wholly composed of marble of different colours, 
disposed in regular strata fiipm top to bottom, so as to appeal* most strik- 
ingly artificial. In the Andes are quarries of alabaster. Amethysts occur* 
at almost every step in the crevices of rocks ; and near Talca is a small 
hill, consisting almost entirely of that stone. There are coloured crystals 
resembling most of the precious stones ; and the Andes produce pieces of 
rock crystal large enough to form columns six feet high. Of silicious 
stones, there are quartz and fiint. Beautiful breccias, poi*phyrie^, and gra- 
nites, occur in the Andes. Pyrites are very common, of whidh one species 
is auriferous, and called^he Inca*s stone. The bitumens are, asphaltura, 
petroleum, pit-coal in great abundance, and several kinds of jett Amber 
is often thrown out by the sea on the coasts of Arauoania and Cbiloe. 
The small mountains of Copiapo consist almost* entirely of a be^utifuI 
crystallized sulphur, so pure that it does not need refining. Of saline sub- 
stances arc blue, green, white, and mixed vitriof, sal ammoniac, with an 
excellent fossil salt, in the form of transparent cubes, crystallised and va- 
riously coloured. Several mountains of it occur in the Andes west of Co- 
piapo and Ccquimbo, and it is used by all the inhabitants in the vicinity. 
A semi-ciystallized aluminous stone, employed in the pi*ocess of dying, and 
similar to that of Talca, is obtained from the Andes. 

Among the semi- metals are found arsenic, cobalt, bismuth, zinc, and 
antimony. Mercury, both virgin and cinnabar, is found in various parts of 
Chili. Of metals, Chili contains mines of lead, tin, copper, silver, and 
gold. The lead is of excellent quality, but is only used in the fusion of 
silver, and for a few domestic purposes. The mines of tin are still more 
neglected than those of lead, in spite of their abundance, and the excel- 
lence of the mineral. Iron is so abundant, that therei are few streams 
which do not deposit a sandy ore of that metal. Copper-mines are numer- 
ous, and, like those of gold, are confined to no particulai* province. The 
most celebrated copper-mine is that of Pe^e/i, in the country of the Fuel- 
ches ; but it has been long abandoned on account of the hostility of that 
tribe. It is said to have produced pieces of pure metal, from 50 to 100 lbs. 
weight, of a colour resembling pinchbeck, and containing, in most instances, 
more than an equal portion of gold. A mine equal in wealth to this has 
been lately opened in Curico, There ai'e two kinds of it only at present 
wrought by the inhabitants, r finely, the malleable copper, and the gray, or 
bSll-metal, which, from its composition, colour, and brittleness, may be de- 
nominated a native bronze. The other kinds, though rich in metal, are 
difiicult of separation, and therefore neglected. Of the malleable copper, 
those mines only are wrought whose ore gives half its weight in refined 
metal ; and of this kind no Lss than 1000 mines are at present open be- 
tween Copiapo and Coquimbo. Vast quantities of copper are used to be 
exported from Chili ^to Spain ; Hall esnmates their present produce at 
60,000 quintals annually, value £160,000. It is chiefly exported to the 
Eak Indies and China. 

While copper is sa abundantly dispersed throughout the country, silver, 
on the^ contrary, is confined to the high and cold deserts of the Andes, 
where It Is Hide wrought. The m^st valuable mines of this metal are 
those of Santiago, Coquimbo, Copiapo, and Aconcagua. In tins last pro- 
vince IS the mine of the Cerro d' Uspallata, situated 8 leagues N.W. of tho 
city of Mendoza, the largest and formerly reckoned most productive of all 
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the silver-mines in Chili ; but when Schmidtmeyer visited it in 1820, he 
ibufid neither habitant nor habitation ; the strokes of the miners, he says, 
were not heard, and the mines, he believed, were totally abandoned. 

Gold is much more abundant in Chili than silver, being found in all parts 
' of the country, in every precipice and mountain, as well as in the sands of 
its numerous rivers,, llie principal gold-mines are those of CopiapOf 
Guasco, CoqumhOf Petorca, Ligua^ TiliU^ PuiaendOy CareUy Alhuey Ya- 
pel or Villa de Cuscus* Llaoin, ChihalOy and Huillipatagua, Though, in 
Chili, gold is found united with almost every kind of earth and stone, yet 
its usual matrix is a red clay stone, extremely brittle. Independent of the 
mines, great quantities of gold are obtained by washing the sands of rivers, 
which sometimes yield solid lumps of a pound weight. This operation is 
generally *performed by indiyiduals of the poorer class, who are unable to 
^ftflPord the expense of mining. In the southern provinces, between the 
Bidbib and the archipelago of Chiloe, were discovered many excellent gold- 
mines, from which the Spaniards derived immense sums. They had erect- 
ed a mint at Valdivia, and another at Osomo ; but the. Araucanians having 
expelled the Spaniards by force of arms, closed all these mines, avowing 
an extreme contempt for that precious metal, as the source of infamous 
cruelty, unmanly avarice, and degrading servitude. The famous mine of 
Peldehucy near Santiago, has been lost by the intrusion of wsrter. This 
mine yielded dally 3000 crowns of gold. The gold of Chili is celebrated 
as the purest in the world, being generally found of 22 carats, and some- 
times of 23^ carats ; 24 carats being tlie standai'd of pure and unalloyed 
gold. There has no con*ect estimate yet appeai*ed of the quantity of gold 
collected annually. The amount of that which paid the royal fifth was 
estimated by some at 4,000,000 dollars, or £900,000 sterling annually ; 
and a veiy great quantity besides — ^amounting, according to Ulloa, in tiie 
proportion of two to three — ^was smuggled. Of this 4,000,000 dollars 
annual produce, 1,400,000 dollars were annually coined at Santiago; the 
rest being exported in bullion, or melted into church-plate and vessels for 
domestic use. According to Helms, the whole amount of the coinage?, 
both of gold and silver, at Santiago, amounted only to 867,886 dollara”in 
1790. According to Humboldt, the annual produce of gold paying the 
royal fifth, was only 10,000 mai-ks fine gold, at 145^^^ dollars per mark, 
and 29,700 marks of fine silver, at Ofb dollars per mark; or a total of 
1,737,380 dollars, or >£390,910 : 10^. sterling : and allowing one-fourth 
of the annual produce to be smuggled, he makes the whole annual quan- 
tity of gold and silver produced from the Chilese mines, and lavaderos*ov 
washing places, to amount to 12,250 marks of the former, and 29,700 
marks of the latter ; value in Spanish money, 2,060,000 dollai-s, and in 
British money, £46.3,500 sterling. This statement of the annual metallic 
produce given by Humboldt, is prodigiously below that given by Pinker- 
ton and othera, with whom the amount of the gold alone-— even indepen- 
dent of the quantity smuggled, and of the silver — is almost double tliat of 
all the gold and silver raised in Chili, as given by Humboldt, whether car- 
ried to the mint or smuggled I As it is impossible, for want of sufficient 
information, to determine which of these statements is correct, the reader 
must be left to form his own opinion on this part of the subject. •Hum- 
boldt estimates the, whole quantity of the precious metals extracted from 
the mines of Chiir; up till 1803, including fraudulent exportation; at 
1.38,000,000 doU^s, or £31,050,000 sterling, * 
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CHAP. IV.-POPUTiATlON AND INH A13ITANTS~RELlGiON>- 
• LITERATURE. 

The population of Chili consists principally of Spaniards, Indians, and Mes- 
tizoes, besides a few French, English, Irish, Italians, and some negioes, be- 
sides these there are the independent Indians, as the Araucanians, Puelches, 
Cunches, and Huilliches. We have no positive information as to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, nor any sufficient data by which to compute U* Accu- 
rate and minute as Molina has shoU'n himself in almost ev^ry particular 
respecting his native coiyitry, he has given no estimate of its population, but 
affirms merely that it has rapidly increased ever since the passage by Cape 
Horn was frequented by navigators. According to Den Cosme Bueno 
quoted by Robertson, and who wrote an account of Peni, in 1 764 t!i,e po- 
pulation of Chili was only 240,000. As Humboldt classes the population 
of Chili along with that of Peru, making both amount to 1,700,000 per- 
sons, we cannot determine from this statement the proportionate population 
of each. The reviewer of Humboldt's political essay on New Spain, in 
the Edinburgh Critical Journal, makes the present population of Chili 
amount to^20,000 persons, including 70,000 Araucanians, or independent 
Indians, stating, at the same time, that this estimate is founded on recent 
and good information. In some of the Spanish periodicals the population 
of Chili is estimated at 500,000. At any rate, whether the population as 
above given be above or below the truth. Chili is very far from being stocked 
with inhabitants proportioned to its extent ; and tlie Indian population has 
been retarded, if not diminished, by the immoderate use of spirituous 
li(|uors. What proportion the different casts of Spaniards, Creoles, and 
Mestizoes bear to each other, is not accurately knownt The celebrated 
Araucanians may be considered as the genuine representatives of the an- 
cient Cbilesc. 

CJiaracfcr, MannerSy and CustomsJ^ TJie Creoles of Chili are said to 
be brave, active, and enterprising, frank in their manners, and of the strict- 
(^st honour. Hospitality is an essential constituent in their disposition. 
As there are but few inns in the country, their bouses are at all times open to 
strangers and travellers, who are entertained with a degree of kindness and 
liberality almost unequalled among any other people. The Negioes are 
wholly employed in domestic st^.rvices, and treated with a degree of tender- 
nets and humanity that greatly alleviates their servitude. They are pro- 
tected from any extreme cruelty on the part of their masters, by a law 
permitting the slave to demand and obliging the master to grant a letter of 
sale, by which the former is authorized to seek a purchaser.' If, by his industry 
and good conduct, the negro has acquired a sum of money sufficient to pur- 
chase a substitute, his master must receive it, and set him at liberty. A 
law too has recently been promulgated, declaring that no slaves can hence- 
forth be born in Chili, so that slavery may be regarded as virtually abolish- 
ed in this fine country. The peasants of Creolian descent are bold and 
dextdtous horsemen, and almost always in the saddle. They are amazing- 
ly expert in the use of the lasso} The wealthier class of the men gener- 

1 « The unerring precision with which the lasso is thrown is perfectly astonishing,** 
says Captain Hall ; “ and to one who sees it for the hrst time, bus a ytvy ni^lc»l ap- 
4 f>earance. Even when standing still, it is by no means an easy tiling to throw the lasso ; 
but the difficulty is vastly increased when it comes .to be used on horseback, and at a 
gallop ; and when, in addition, the rider has to pass over uneven ground, and to leap 
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ally dress in the French fashion ; and the women, in that of Peru ; hut 
the 'Chilese ladies %ear longer gowns, and have a more modest air. 

No contagious disorders were ever experienced in Chili, till the an’ival 
^of the Spaniards, when t^e small-pox was fi^jpt introduced, and raged in 
some provinces with the fury of a pestilence. Since that period, the In- 
dians have contrived to save themselves from its ravages. When one is 
• 

hedges and ditches in his course : yet such is the dexterity of the Guassos, that they are 
not only sure of catching the animal they ai’e in chase of, but can fix, or, as they term it, 
place the lasso on any particular part they please ; over the horns, round the neck, or 
the body, of they can include all the four legs, or two, or any one of the four, and the 
whole with such ease and certainty, that it is necessary to witness the feat to have a 
just conception of the skill displayed. If a wild bull^is to be caught, and two mounted 
horsemen, pr Guassos, undertake to kill it, as soon as' th'ej discover him, they grasp the 
coil m the left hand, prepare noose in the right, and dash off at full gallop, each 
^winging his lasso %'ound his head. The first who comes within reach, aims at the 
bulk’s horns, and when hej sees, which he does in an instant,^ that tlje lasso will take 
effect, *he stops his horse and turns it half round, the bull cotUinuing his course till the 
whole lasso of 15 or 20 yards In length has run out from the (Juasso’s hand. The horse, 
meanwhile, knowing by experience what is going to happen, leans over, as much as he 
can, in the opposite direction from the bull, and stands in trembling expectation of the 
violent tug which is given by the bull when he is brought up by the lasso. So grejit 
indeed is the jerk which takes place at this moment, that, were not the horse to lean 
over, he would certainly be overturned ; but standing as he does, with his feet planted 
firmly on the ground, he offers sufficient resistance to stop the bull as instantaneously 
as if he had been shot, though at full speed ; and in some cases the check, is so abrupt 
and violent, that the animal is not only dashed to the ground, hut rolls along at the full 
stretch of the lasso ; while the horse, drawn sideways, ploughs up tlie earth with his 
feet for several yards. This, which takes so long to describe, is the work of a few se- 
conds. during which the other horseman gallops past, and before the bull has time to 
recover from the shock, places the lasso over the horns, and continues advancing till it 
also is at the full stretch. The bull, stupified by the fall, sometimes lies motionless on 
the ({round ; but the horsemen soon rouse him up, by tugging him to and fro. Wiieii 
on his legs, he is like a ship moored with two cables ; and however unwilling he m »y 
be to accompany the horsemen, or however great his struggles, he is irresistibly dragged 
along by them in whatever direction they please. If the intention be to kill the animal 
for the sake of the*hide and tallow alone, as is often the case, one of the Giiassos dis* 
mounts, and running in, cuts the bull’s hamstrings with a long knife which he always 
wears in his girdle, and instantly afterwards despatches him by a dexterous cut across 
the back of the neck. The most surprising thing is, the manner in which the horse, after 
being left by his rider, manages to preserve the lasso always tight ; this would be less 
difficult if the bull would remain steady, but it sometimes happens that he makes 
violent struggles to disentangle himself from the lassos, rushing backwards and for- 
wards in a ^rlouB manner ; the horse, however, with wonderful sagacity, niters his 
place and prances about, as if conscious of wliat be is doing, so as to resist every 
movement of the bull, and never allowing the lasso to be relaxed for a moment. VVlieii 
u wild horse is to be taken, the lasso is always placed round the two hind legs ; and 
as the Guasso rides a little on one side, the jerk pulls the horse’s feet laterally, so as to 
throw him on his side, without endangering his knees or his face. Before the horse 
can recover the shock, the rider dismounts, and, snatching his poncho or cloak fronr^ his 
shoulders, wraps it round the prostrate animal’s head ; he then forces into his mouth 
one of the powerful bridles of the country, straps a saddle on his back, and, bestriding 
him, removes tbj| poncho ; upon which the astonished horse springs on his legs, and 
eiideavours, by a thousand vain efforts, to disencumber himself of his new master, who 
sits <M>mpo«edly on his back, and, by a discipline which never fails, reduces the horse to 
such eomj^lete obedience, that he is soon trained to lend his speed and strength in ilic 
capture ot his wild companions. During the recent •wars in this country, the lasso 
was used as a weapon of great poweg in the hands of the Guassos, who made bold and 
useful troops, and never tailed to dismount cavalry, or to throw down the horses of 
those who came within their reach. There is a well -authenticated story of a party of 
eight dr ten of tliese men, who had never seen a piece of artillery till one was fired at 
them in the streets of Buenos Ayres ; they galloped fearlessly up to it, placed their 
lassos over the cannon, and, by their unit^ strength, fairly overturned it. Another 
anecdote is related of them, which, though possible, does not rest on such good autho- 
rity. A number of armed boats were sent to effect a landing at a certain point on the 
coast, guarded only byr these horsemen. The party in the boats caring little for an ene- 
my unprovided with fire-arm^ rowed confidently along the shore. The Guassos, meaii« 
time, were watching their opportunity, and the moment the boats came sufficientiu 
near, dashed into the water, and, ihronring their lassos round the necks of the o/ficers, 
fairly dragged every one of them out of the boats. ” 
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suspected of having, from intercourse with the Spaniards, caught* the infec- 
tion, they immediately set fire to bis hut by means of flaming arrows f and 
thus, by the violent sacrifice of an individual, arrest the progress of a dis- 
temper, which, if at first ngglected, might eventually depopulate their pro- 
vinces. Inoculation was introduced in 1761. Chili is entirely exempted* 
from many diseases peculiar to warm climates, as tlje leprosy, the Siam 
fever, and black vomit. The rickets, hydrophobia, tertian and quartan 
agues, are unknown here ; and the most 'formidable disease to which the 
Chilese are exposed, is a violent fever, termed ckacao longo, or the disorder 
of tile head, from it| being accompanied with delirium. • 

Neligion,2 Here, as in other provinces of Spanish Amdl'ica, the Ro- 
man Catholic alone was^recognised, to the exclusion of every other, until 
the revolution introduced toleration. Amon^ the numerous orders of the 
Romish church, only five have succeeded in Staining pei'tnancnt establish^ 
ments. The monks of the order of mercy accompanied Valdivia* from 
Peru, The Dominicans and Franciscans followed shortly after. The 
Augustinians procured admission in 1595 ; and the brothers of St John of 
Go(l, in 1615. The three first orders form separate jurisdictions. The 
Jesuits had established themselves in 1593, but upon the dissolution of 
the order they were expelled Chili. Before the revolution, the two 
bishoprics 4 >f Santiago and Conception were suffragans of the archbishop of 
Lima. These t^vo bishopnes comprehended, under their spiritual regime, 
the whole of Chili, besides the province of Cuyo ; the former having Cuyo 
and all the tract between Peru and the river Mauli ; and the latter, the 
rest of Chili, with the islands. The inhabitants of this latter jurisdiction 
are however chiefly pagans. The cathedrals are served by monks ; and 
the accursed order of the inquisition had its seat at Santiago, subordinate 
to the higher court at Lima ; but this institution is happily now annihilat- 
ed here. * 

Language.^ There are two spoken languages in Chili, the Spanish, 
or that of the conquerors, and the Araucan Moluche, or Chilese, spoken 
by the natives and the independent tribes. The latter language is totally 
different from all other American languages, both in its words and in its 
syntax. The rules of its composition are simple and precise, and the theory 
of the language may he learned with the greatest facility< There is not in 
its whole vocabulary, as given by Molina, a single irregulai* verb or noun. 
Rhetoric and poetry are cultivated among the Ai-aucanians. Boys are 
brought to their public assemblies to hear speeches, and to learn to 8))eak 
in •vublic. The style of the orators is highly figurative and allegorical, and 
a^ound8 in idioms not used on other occasions, hence it is called coyaglu^ 
catiy which Molina translates the parliamentary style. Apologues and 
parables are frequent. Their poets are denominated genpiny or masters of 
speech, because they use o create words, as their enthusiasm dictates. 
Strong and lively images, bold figures, ^frequent allusions and similes, 
novelty and foixe of expression, pathetic sentiments, concur to form their 
poetry, which mostly repeats the deeds of their heroes. The lines are of 
eight or eleven syllables, metres which seem always to please the ear. 
Their poems are all in blank veree, though rhyme is sometimes admitted at 
very distant intervals. ' . 

Literature^] From the scarcity <if scientific and literary productions, 
the want of instruments, and the enormous expense of printing, knowledge 
has long been kept at a very low ebb in Chili. None of the mechanical 
arts, except those of caipentry and the working of metals, have made any 
VI. 2 K 
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progress ;*but the aciivlly of tlie new regime will, it is hoped, communicate 
a salutary impulse to letters and arts in this valuable country. Already 
there are 5 or 6 newspapers published in Santiago. 


CHAP. V.— GOVERNMENT. 

Spanish Chili, previous to the revolution, was under a military govern- 
ment, having been engaged since the conquest, in almost incessant wars 
with the bold and unconquerable Araucanians and their confederates. The 
governor was usually an officer of merits and of the rank of lieutenant-general, 
who had title of president, governor, and captain -general of the kingdom 
of Chili, and resided in the capital of Santiago. Chili now forms a repub- 
lic represented by a congresi. 

Ttho military forces .njaintained in Chili by the king of Sj)ain, originally 
amounted to 2000 men, which number was afterwards reduced to 500 
men, besides a regular cHy and country militia. The forces of the republic 
amount to 8,000 men. « 

In 1746, the revenue was insufficient to maintain the regular force, 
though not exceeding 500 men; it was subsequently greatly increased, 
but not a single dollar of it went to Spain, being wholly absorbed in the 
expenses of the administration. The present revenue of the republic is 
about £600,000, whil^ its debt amounts to £7,000,000. 

Commerce7\ This fertile and opulent country carries on its foreign 
commerce with Peru, Buenos Ayres, the East Indies, and Europe. In 
1793, the commerce with Peru was conducted by 23 vessels, each of 600 
tons. A great portion of this commerce is in agricultural productions, 
which are exported from the three convenient outlets of Valparaiso, Con- 
ception, and Coqujmbo. The coasting vessels perform the voyage to Callao 
three times a-year, three months sufficing for each ; while during three 
months they are moored in the road of Callao. In return for her agricul- 
tural products. Chili receives European goods, sugar, cloths of home man - 
ufacture, flax, rice, chocolate, &c. ; and the balance used to be in favour of 
Chili. The exports of Buenos Ayres are linen and woollen stuffs, partly 
imported from Peru and partly of home manufacture ; ponchos, sugar, 
snuff, wine, and brandy ; and the returns are chiefly wax, Paraguay tea, 
and negroes. The exports to Spain in 1793 amounted to 656,000 dollars 
in gold, and 244,000 dollars of silver, total, 900,000 dollars, or £202,500 
sterling, and a small quantity of vicuna wool. The returns from Spein 
were European goods to the value of 1,000,000 dollai’s, or £225,000 ster- 
ling. The balance in both cases being against Chili. In 1818 the exports 
from Great Britain to Valparaiso were valued at only £100,000 ; in 1821 
they had risen to nearly £1,000,000 ; and in 1828 their declared value 
was £709,371. 

The' trade with the Araucaniaftis consists in supplying theoi with edge 
tools, toys, and wine; for which they give horses, horned cattle, and some- 
times even children. The manner of conducting the exchange is the fol- 
lowing, as described by Ulloa : — The Spaniard begins his negotiation, by 
offering the head of the family a cup of wine ; after which he displays his 
wares, that the Indian may make choice of what best pleases hinf, men- 
tioning at the same time the return which he expects. If they agree, the 
Spaniard makes him a present of a little wine ; and the Indian chief in-* 
forms the community, that they are at liberty to trade with the Spaniaid 
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R8 his friend. Relying on this protection, the Spaniard goes from hut to 
hut, recommending himself at first by giving the head of every fatnily a 
taste of his wine. After this, they commence business : and the Indian* 
having taken what he wa^^ied, the trader goes ^way without receiving anv 
equivalent at that time, and visits the other huts as they lie dispersed all 
over the country. He then returns to the cottage of the chief, calling on 
his customers in his way, and acquainting them that he is on his return 
home. Upon this summons not one fails of bringing to the chief s hut 
whatever had been agreed upon. Here they take their leave of him with all 
the appeai*ance of sincere friendship ; and the chief even ordei’s some In- 
dians to escort him to the frontiers,* and assist him in driving the cattle lie 
has received in exchange for his goods. 


CHAP. VI.— CHIEF CITIES. 


Santiago,'] The chief city, or capital of Chili, is Santiago, finely situ- 
ated on a large beautiful plain, 24 leagues in extent, watered by the Ma- 
pocho, a tributary stream of the Lampa. It stands on the left bank of 
the river, 90 leagues from the sea, and 20 leagues from the main ridge of 
the Andes. It was founded in 1541, by Pedro de Valdivia. The river 
is employed in watering its numerous gardens ; and is conveyed through 
the streets by means of conduits. The principal suburbs lie on the op- 
posite, or right bank of the river, and a fine bridge connects them with 
the city. The houses of Santiago — though very low, being generally but 
one story high — ^are rather handsome and convenient. The cathedral is a 
building 884 feet long, planned by two English architects, but finished by 
Indians, their pupils. An extensive inland commerce is canded on between 
this city and Buenos Ayres, though 354 leagues, or 1,062 road miles dis- 
tant. Although about 40 leagues of the road are amidst the snows and 
])recipices of the Andes, yet it is found safer and cheaper to send goods 
by this road than by the circuitous passage round Cape Ilorn. The popu- 
lation iii 1770 amounted to 46,000 souls; it is now estimated at 60,000 
by some, and by Schmidtmeyer at 40,000. “ The city of Santiago, as 

well as the other towns in Chili, are constructed in such a manner as to 
])repare them for the rude shocks given by the earthquakes, which are of 
frequent and sometimes tremendous occurrence. The streets are so wide 
r . to afford security to the inhabitants in the middle of them, when their 
Ileuses are shaken down by the dreadful convulsion. The walls are forin- 
tid of unhurnt bricks, or rather cakes of clay dried in the sun, about 4 
inches thick, from 15 to 18 long, and from 9 to 12 broad ; these are 
(cemented by the same substance in a more moist state, and usually plas- 
tered within with the same earth. The houses rarely have more than a 
ground floor, and are covered sometimesiwith tiles, but more commonly 


lyJth thatch, and the latter is plastered over with a coating of clay. /Al- 
most every one has a garden as a place of refuge from earthquakes, aa^J 
tbejtrees in these growing higher than the roofs of the houses, to 
Santiago, at a distance, and even when entering its streets, more the ap- 
pearance of a wood than of a city. The inferior dwellings aie s le s, ui 
on posts, with either branches or reeds interwoven. ® “ 

ings in the few towns. In the country, the owners of a aim oi o ® 

* have long single-floored ranges, constructed like those of t le 
the peasantry have mere cages of cane not better nor more sheltered from 
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the weather than a building would bo in England if twelve hurdles were 
set on end, forming a square, and covered over with others. So little is 
' wet regarded, that the peasantry usually take off their clothes when it 
rains, justifying the {)ractice by saying, ‘ thp skin dries quicker than 
cloth/” 

Conception. Conception, or Vcnco^ sometimes also called La Mochay 
wae founded by Valdivia, in 1550. Having been twice overwhelmed by 
an earthquake, accompanied by an inundation of the sea, its former situa- 
tion was abandoned for the present, as being more secure ; and the city 
was rebuilt in 1764, at a league distance from the shore. This city has 
been frequently taken and burnt by^ the Araucanians, who assaulted it 
even so recently as 1823. Its environs are fertile; and the bay is the 
largest on«tbp coast of Chili, having two entrances formed by the island 
of Quinquina at ‘Its mouth. 'The population is estimated at 10,000 souls. 
Tts be^t port is that of* Talcagtiana, It is about 240 miles N. of Valdi- 
via, and 280 S.S.W. of Santiago. 

Coquiwho.'] Coquim1)o is situated at nearly a mile's distance from the 
shore, in S. lat. 29" 54' 40", upon a range of elevated ground, command- 
ing a delightful view of the Pacific. This town was founded by Valdivia, 
in 1544, and contains a population of about 8,000 Spaniards, people of 
colour, and Indians. The streets are built in straight lines,; and the 
houses are disjoined from each other by large gardens, which are well sup- 
plied with water brought by aqueducts from the river. Besides the ca- 
thedral, it contains several convents, and a college formerly belonging to 
the Jesuits. Its port, at the mouth of the Coquimbo, is convenient and 
well-frequented. It has been several times injured by earthquakes, espe- 
cially in 1820 and 1822. The amount of British tonnage trading with 
this port, in 1828, was 2,234 tons. 

Valparaiso,'] Valparaiso is the principal emporium of all Chili, from 
whence all the commerce with Peru is carried on. It is about 105 miles 
direct distance from Santiago, of which it is the port. The city itself 
lies about 3 miles from the harbour ; but there is another town, called 
Almendraly close upon the harbour, inhabited by those employed about the 
shipping. The harbour is capacious, and sufticient to contain large vessels 
up to the shore ; it is defended by a fort. The British shipping trading 
with this port in 1828 consisted of 69 vessels, whose tonnage was 13,869 
tons. Mr Graham states the population of this city at 15,000 souls ; 
while Scbmidtmeyer calculates it at only 3,500 I 

Valdivia 7] Valdivia, or Baldivia, is situated on the shores of Arai'.- 
cania, or independent Chili, between the rivers Callacallas and Portero. 
It was built in 1551, by the Spanish chief, from whom it derives its name ; 
and is defended by a strong castle. It has been repeatedly taken and 
burnt by the Araucanians ; and was captured by the Dutch, in 1643, who 
were compelled to abandon it from famine and sickness. Baldivia contains 
about 2,000 inhabitants ; the wht»le country round is in complete posses- 
sion of the Araucanians. Valdivia was held by the Spanish government 
at a considerable expense. Being a close port, all foreign commerce was 
prohibited, and the few taxes collected in the whole province never* ex- 
ceeded 500 dollars, while the remittances from the royal treasuries of 
Lima and Santiago, for the support of the colony, amounted, in 1 646, to 
28,280 dollars, and in 1807 had increased to 159,439. In 1813 the 
inhabitants issued a declaration of independence. They, however, restored 
the old government in the year following, and submitted to it until Val- 
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<Iivia was taken by Lord Cochrane, and the province incorporate with the 
republic of Chili. 

Osorno,’] Osorno, 88 miles S. of Valdivia, is the most important mili* « 
tary station which the Spaniards possess in ArauCania, and has been re- 
peatedly burnt and plundered by the Araucadians. This city, with it^ 
territory, was restored, according to Estalla, in 1794, by the Araucanians, 
ill consequence of a treaty with the governor of Bald i via. , 


CHAP. VII.— ARAUCANIA. 

Very little is yet kno^n of Araucania. Mr Stevenson informs us, that 
what Robertson says in praise of the Chilians must be wholly ascribed to 
the Araucanians, to avoid the confusion whicli would b» created were we 
to consider the present inhabitants of Chili as the 'persons spoken of b^ 
that author. The settlements originally formed by the Spaniards in the 
Araucanian territory were successively destroyed by the natives, who have 
ever offered a most determined resistance to any attempts on their inde- 
pendence ; insomuch so, that during the revolutionary war the greater part 
of them joined the Spaniards against the Creoles, or Patriot forces, whom 
they wer^ easily taught to look upon as aggressors. The tract of coun- 
try, which may be properly called Araucania, extends from the river Bio- 
bio, in 36° 44' S. lat., to the plain of Valdivia, in 30° 38'. The cordil- 
leras form the eastern limit, and the Pacific the western. The manners of 
the Araucanian Indians are highly warlike. “ They are prompt,” says Mr 
Stevenson, ‘‘ to resent an insult, but they possess virtues of a private and 
public nature, which deny to civilization its exclusive pretensions to pa- 
triotism, friendship, and hospitality.” Their government is a singularly 
complicated and refined one for an uncivilized race. They acknowledge 
four toquis or governors of tetrarchates, whose territories correspond to the 
natural division of the country, viz. the maritime country ; the plain coun- 
try ; the foot of the cordilleras ; and the Andes. These tetrarchs are 
independent of each other in the civil administration of their respective 
territories, but confederated for the general good of the whole country. 
Each tetrarchate is divided into nine provinces, commanded by apoubneno!, 
or governors, subordinate to the respective toquis ; and these provinces are 
again subdivided into nine districts, whose ulmenes^ or prefects, are de- 
pendent on the apoulmen. This division existed prior to the arrival of 
Spaniards, but the date of its establishment is unknown. All these 
.'ignities are hereditary in the male line, attending to primogeniture, but 
where there is no lineal male descendant of the person reigning, the vas- 
sals enjoy the privilege of electing a new governor from among themselves, 
and on reporting their choi'^e to the toqui, they immediately order it to be 
acknowledged. The badge of a loqui is a battle-axe ; that of an apoulmen^ 
a staff, or baton, with a ball of silver on* the top, and a ring of the same 
metal round the middle : the ulmcn has the baton without the ring. 

“ When a general council has resolved to make war, one of the toquis 
is usually appointed by his brethren to take the command in chief, but 
should the four agree to nominate any other individual in the state, he 
becomes duly elected and assumes, the toquis laying down their insignia 
and authority during the war. The person thus selected is sole dictator. 

► He appoints his subalterns, and is implicitly obeyeil by all ranks. War 
being determined on, and the toqui chosen, he immediately sends his mes* 
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senders, hferquinisy with the signal, and as all Araucanians are born sol- 
clieiB of the state, the army is soon collected at the rendezvous assigned. 
The arms of the infantry are musquets, which from the Spaniards they 
have learned to use wiVh great dexterity, though bows and arrovya, slings, 

^ clubs, and pikes, are their proper weapons. They have also their cava i y 
ill imitation of their conquerors, and, possessed of a good and ample bieei 
of.horses, are very excellent riders. The arms of this branch of their force 
are swords and lances, their system being to come to close quarters with 
the enemy as soon as possible. Their standards have a fine pointecl stai 
in the centre, generally white, in a field of bluish green, which is theii fa- 
vourite colour. Military uniforms al*e not used, but a species of leather 
dress is worn uT'der their ordinary clothing to defend the body from arrow, 
pike, and«8Word wounds. This is doubtless of modern invention, for be- 
fore the arrival tlie Spaniards, they had no animal of sufficient size to 
'lifFord • hides large or* thick enough for such a purpose. After a general 
action or a skirmish, the booty taken is equally divided amon^^ the indivi- 
duals who were at the capture. They judiciously consider, that rank and 
honours repay the leaders, and that a larger share of the booty would pro- 
bably induce them to be more attentive to spoil than to conquest, to per- 
sonal good than to national welfare ; a policy worthy of the imitation of 
all nations. ** 

‘‘ The Arauoanian code of laws is traditionary, composed of primordial 
usages or tacit conventions formed in such general councils as are yet as- 
sembled by the toquis, in cases of emergency, and is called aucacoyog, 
Molina, Ullo, and other writers, are silent upon the current fact of the 
possession by this people of the qttipus, or Peruvian mode of knotting 
coloured threads as a substitute for writing or hieroglyphics. That they 
do possess this art at the present day, the following narrative will testify : 
In 1792, a revolut’.on took place near Valdivia, anil on the trial of several 
of the accomplices, Marican, one of them, declared ^ that the signal sent 
by Lepitrarn, was a piece of wood about a quarter of a yard long, and 
considerable thickness ; that it had been split, and was found to contain 
the finger of a Spaniard ; that it was wrapped round with thread, having a 
fringe at one end, and made up of red, blue, black, and white worsted ; 
that on the black, were tied by Lepitrarn, four knots, to intimate that it 
was the fourth day after the full moon when the bearer left Pacquipulli ; 
that on the white thread ten knots, indicating that ten days after that date 
the revolution would take place ; that on the red was to be tied by the 
person who received it a knot, if he assisted in the revolt, but if he re- 
fused, he was to tie a knot on the blue and red joined together ; so that, 
according to the rout determined on by Lepitrarn, he would be able to dis- 
cover, on the return of his chasqui or herald, how many of his friends 
would join him, and if any dissented he would know who it was by the 
place where the knot, uniting the^two threads, was tied.* 

The principal out-door diversions among the young men is the pu/i- 
can ; this game is called by the Spaniards cheuca, and is similar, says 
Stevenson, to one I have seen in England, called bandy. Molina says it 
is like the calcio of the Florentines, and the orphasto of the Greeks. The 
company divides into two sets. Each has a stick about four feet, long, 
curved at the lower end, A small hard ball, sometimes of wood, is thrown 
upon the ground ; the parties separate, some advance towards the ball, and 
others stand aloof to prevent it when struck from going beyond the limits 
assigned, which would occasion the loss of the game. I was told that the 
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most important matters have been adjusted in the different provinces of 
Araucania by crooked sticks and a ball ; the decision of the dispme is 
that of the game, the winner of the game being the winner of the dispute. 
At Arauco I heard that ^e present bishop of Conception, Roa, having 
passed the territory belonging to the Indians without their permission, (a 
formality never to be dispensed with,) on his visitation to Valdivia, was ap- 
prehended in returning for not having solicited and obtained a pass, or «afe 
conduct, from the iithalmapUy or principal political chief of the country 
which he had to traverse, called by the Indians, the Laguen MapUy or 
marine district. His lordship was not only made prisoner, but despoiled 
of all his equipage ; and it became k matter of dispute, whiJh nothing but 
the palican could decide, whether he should be put to death or allowed to 
proceed to Conception. The game was played in the prestmce of the 
bisliop : he had the satisfaction of seeing his parly wiip, and his life wa^ 
saved. The propriety, however, of keeping the booty taken fro’ip • him 
was not questioned by any one.” 

Mr Stevenson informs us that the existence of gold mines in Araucania 
is undoubted, although they are not regularly wrought. The concluding 
part of the author’s account of Araucania is worthy of notice : — “ This 
interesting pert of South America is less known than any other accessible 
portion. .Others are less known, but they are interior countries, lying 
between the range of the Andes and Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Brazils, 
and Colombia, — immense tracts of the earth kept in reserve for the specu- 
lations of coming ages ! But Araucania, from its locality, climate, and 
productions, appears destined to become one of the first and fairest por- 
tions of the new world ; and should the eyes of philanthropical specula- 
tors be directed to its shores, their capitals will be more secure in the 
formation of new establishments than in loans to many of the old.” 


CHAP. VII L— ISLANDS. 

Chilian Archipelago,"] Betwixt the parallels of 4F 50' and 43” 40', and 
separated from the shores of Chili by a narrow and dangerous strait, lies 
a cluster of islands about 80 in number, one-fourth of which are inhabit- 
ed. These islands are all very small, rocky, and sterile ; but some are 
covered with thick and unwholesome forests. Wheat, lint, potatoes, and 
appies, are grown in some qmrters by the islanders, who also rear cattle 
and sheep. The islanders are a race of simple manners ; their numbers 
have been estimated at 25,000. This archipelago was discovered, in 1588, 
by Don Garcia de Mendoza. 

The archipelago of Chonos extends from S. lat. 44® to S. lat. 47", and 
contains 35 islands, inbabitfcd solely by Indians, — ^the largest being 20 
miles long by 5 broad. To the S. of this cluster of small islands are a 
number of dangerous rocks, on one of which the Wager sloop of war was 
wrecked in 1741 ; an interesting account of which, and the unparalleled 
sufferings of the crew, have been given in the nan-ative of Byron. To 
the Is. of these rocks is the peninsula of the three mountains, and the 
three considerable islands of CampanOy Madre de Dios, and St Francis y 
extendmg from S. lat. 48® to S. lat. 49® 20', and explored by Malaspina. 
The rigour of the climate rendera these islands of little importance. To 
•the S. of these is the island of Si Marlin, in which there seems to be 
some Spanish settlements and factories ; and a little farther south com- 
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mences that broken series of wintry and desolate islands, called Tierra del 
Fue^o, or ‘ the land of smoke.* 

Mochar\ This island is situated 125 miles N.N.W. of Valdivia, in S. 
lat. 88“ 20' 30". It is'abQut 18 miles in length from N. to S., and is said 
*to have been fertile, and once well-peopled, though it is now entirely de- 
serted, except when visited by British or North American whale-fishers. 

Suan Fernandez.'] The isla/ids of Juan Fernandez are two in number, 
and lie W. of Chili, about 350 British miles distant, in S. lat. 33® 40'. The 
one nearest the coast is called hla de la Tiera, or Shore Island^ and the 
more distant island is denominated Mazafuero, Both of these are beauti- 
ful and inviting ; but the former only — which is the larger — is inhabited, 
and that by a few Spaniards. Mazafuero is 22 leagues W. of the larger 
island, and was represented, by the Spaniards as a barren rock entirely 
destitute of wood, water, and herbage. But this was found by Lord 
AnsW to be a political falsehood, asserted for the purpose of preventing 
hostile vessels from touching at it. There is safe anchorage in deep water 
on the N. side, in Cumberland bay ; the S.W. side is surrounded by a 
steep shore, dry, stony, and destitute of trees, with little or no water. 
This is however flat compared with the northern part of the island, which 
is composed of high craggy hills, many of them inaccessible, though gen- 
erally covered with trees, and these mostly aromatic. The pimento and 
cabbage-trees grow here, though in no great plenty ; but there are great 
quantities of water-cresses and purslane, with excellent wild sorrel, and a 
vast profusion of turnips and Sicilian radishes. As the soil is shallow 
few of the trees are large ; the myrtles are the largest, but even these will 
not work to a greater length than 40 feet. Small as this island is, being 
only 12 miles long by G miles broad, it has been immortalized by the pen 
of Defoe, who founded his most interesting novel of Robinson Crusoe 
upon the ,singulai‘' fate of Alexander Selkirk, a native of Fifeshire in 
Scotland, who being left on this island by his shipmates, was found by 
captain Woodes Rodgers, after having led a solitary life of 4 years and 1 
months on this insulated spot. 
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boundaries and Extent.'] Thia extensive region is bounded on the E. by 
tlie Atlantic, on the W. by the Pacific, and on the S. by the strait^ of 
Magellan, by which it is separated from the island or islands of Tier^a del 
Fuego. The boundary line by which this tract is divided from Buenos 
Ayres and Chili commences on the side of JL.a Plata, in S. lat. 37", on the 
coast of the Atlantic, and is carried quite across the continent as far as 
tlie Chilian Andes in the same latitude, an extent of 660 British miles 
from E. to W. The western boundary runs from thence along the eastern 
foot of the Chilian Andes, as far south as 41" S. lat, when it strikes the 
pacific, to the S. of Araucania. On the western side, the coast extends 
about 770 British miles, to the western enti*ance of the straits of Magel- 
lan, in S. lat. 52", and upwards of 1,050 British miles along the eastern 
side, or shore of the Atlantic, exclusive of the windings ; its utmost cen- 
tral length, from 37" S. lat. to the southernmost point of the straits in S. 
lat. 54", is 1,175 British miles. 

This tract is very little known, and at present of v^ry little import- 
ance. The name of Patagonia was bestowed on the southern part, by 
Fernando Magalhaens, or Magellan, the first discoverer of its eastern 
coast and the straits called by his name. This appellation was derived 
from a tribe of savages, denominated Patagons by him, and was after- 
wards extended to the whole tract south of the Spanish settlements. 
That part of it which stretches along the shore of the southern Atlan- 
tic, from Tuyu to cape Virgin Mary, is denominated Costa Desierta 
by the Spaniards. From the vast saline plains that skirt its eastern 
shor^- it is also called Comar?a Desierta^ or * the Desert of Comarca,' 
in* the Spanish maps. The maritime part only of this country is known, 
having been successively explored by Magellan, Diego Ramirez, Sar- 
miento, Drake, Cavendish, Hawkins, Narborough, Anson, Byron, Car- 
teret, Wallis, Cook, and Cordova. During the 17th century, in order 
to obtain a safer p^sage to the great South sea, than the long and hazard- 
ous navigation through the straits of Magellan, the Dutch examined all 
these coasts. Hence the successive attem^s of Oliver Van Noort, Schou- 
ten, Le Maire, De Weert, Hermite, and others. 

Gulfs and Ba^s,^ The principal gulfs, bays, and capes on the Atlan- 
tic side are the gulf of St George, extending from S. lat. 45" to S. lat. 47" ; 
the gulf of San Antonio, extending from 41® to 43" S. lat. ; the bay of 
Nuevi, find Great Bay to the south of Port St Julian ; the entrance ot 
Ballaco ; Port Desire ; Port San Julian; and the bay of Nodales. The 
are those of Corrientes, Blanco, Tres Puntas, Curiosa, Barrera, 
Possession, and Virgin Mary, at the eastern entrance of the straits of 
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Magellan.* Povt Funnine and Cape Forward ri)rin the southern extrem- 
ity of the South American continent, at the very middle of the straits. 

^ To tne N.W. of the straits, the western coast presents Cape Victo't'y^ 
Isabella^ San Lucia^ and the gulf of the Holy Trinity y Cape Corso, the 
peninsula of the Three Mountains, with the <^i8thmu8 of Orjin, gulf of 
Pinas, Point St Andrew, the archipelago of Chonos, and the gult of 
Chiloe^ 

Mountains.^ As so little is known of the interior, it is impossible to 
give any description of it. The vast chain of the Andes pervades it from 
N. to S., having on the E. a large extent of flat saline country interspers- 
ed with inftumerable small streams ending in small lakes. The Andes 
near the middle of the strait are generally about 3,000 feet high, al- 
though sopie attain the height of 4,000 feet. "The line of perpetual 
snow in the strfiit is aboirJ) 3,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
'•Between Chiloe and the strait the height is about 3,000 feet, with a 
few shmmite rising to the height of 5,000 and 6,000 feet. There are 
several active volcanoes, — as those of Osorno, in S. lat. 41®; Iluan- 
auca Corcohado, in S. lat. 43“ ; Quechucabi Ilvytaca, in S. lat. 44“ 
20'; Minchimamda, and St Clement, in S. lat. 46“ ; and Volcan des 
Gigantes, in S. lat. 52”. A chain of mountains, called Casiihati, or Ga~ 
zuati, stretches S.E. from the Chilian Andes to the district of Tuyu, 
forming the N.W. boundary of Patagonia, but it is of small elevation, 
seldom exceeding 1,500 feet. Immediately to the south of the Kio 
Negro is another small chain of mountains, passing E. from the Andes, 
called Caquicalel, and seemingly dialky, appearing at a distance like 
snow. 

River s7\ The chief rivers of this tract fall into the Atlantic, having 
their sources at the eastern foot of the Andes, and generally running in a 
S.E. direction. The first of these, to the S.E. of the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, is the Flueuque, which rising in the Andes of Cuyo, in S. lat. 29^, 
and after a comparative course of 700 British miles, falls into the bay of 
Anegada, in 38° S. lat. The next stream is the Desagnadero, or Rio 
Colorado, called Moya Lee Leuvu by the Indians, and the largest river 
of Patagonia. It takes its rise from a multitude of small streams that 
issue from the eastern cordilleras in the 30th degree of S. lat., and after 
passing through the Laguna de Guanachuache and the Laguna Grande, 
and sending off a branch at a large marsh called the Reedy swamp,^ to 
the river Tleuque, it falls into the Atlantic, in S. lat. 39 ' 50'. Its compa- 
rative course is upwards of 1,000 British miles, and it is a deep and rapid 
stream. — The third river, called the Rio Negro, or the Cusu Leuvu, is 
formed by a vaidety of brooks, which have their sources on the eastern 
declivity of the Andes, between the 3.5th and 36th degrees of S. lat. It 
runs first S. and then W., and finally S., when it falls into the Atlantic in 
41® S. lat., after a very winding course of more than 700 British miles. 
It is joined, in the early part of tits course, by the Sanguel, or Miau lee 
Leuvu, a large stream coming from the N. Beyond the Rio Negro is the 
Mio Camarones, a large stream iiinning S.E. from the Andes into the gulf 
of St George, in S. lat. 44®. It is supposed that the source of this stream 
is not far distant from the gulf of Chiloe, and that a communication might 
be opened between it and another stream that falls into the above <gulf at 
Estero del ^ Aysen, by means of a short canal. Farther to the S. is the 
river of Desire, falling into the port of the same name. In S. lat. 48° 
51', is the deep bay of San Julian, and supposed to run so far into the* 
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ihtprior as to be connected, by means of lakes, with the river of Campana, 
wliich falls into the Pacific ; but the governor of Buenos Ayres havbg, in 
174G, sent persons to examine this imaginary or pretended communiration* 
between the Atlantic an(^ Pacific, it was fout^d that no such communica- 
tion existed. On the western coast, the rivers, though numerous, all run 
sliort courses from the western declivities of the Andes, and merit no de- 
scription, There ai’e a cousidei'able number of large lakes in the int<ft-ior, 
besides smaller ones of little consequence. Among the principal disco- 
veries made by captain King, are two spacious lakes, which extend to a 
considerable distance Inland from the western shore of the continent. One 
named the Otway Water ^ is a large* inland sea of salt water, about 50 miles 
in length : this commiyiicates by a narrow channel with another, named 
the Skyring Water^ about 34 miles long ancj 20 wide. Anotlfer opening 
extended to the N.W. from Skyring Water, which capfkin King had no$^^ 
time to explore. The tracks of horses were noticed in many plW:fts on 
the shores of these lakes, and the bones of Guanacoes were scattered 
about. 

Clmaler\ Captain King mentions a drcomstance relative to the tem- 
])erature of the climate, which is very remarkable. During the summer, 
lie has been employed at his observatory the gi*eater part of the night, 
when thew thermometer has been as low as the freezing point, both within 
and outside of it, and, although not warmly clad, he felt no sort of incon- 
venience from the cold ; and, in the winter time also, the thermometer has 
been at 24% without any inconveni^ce being felt. He attributes this to 
the peculiar stillness of the atmosphere on the coast, although at a short 
<listance at sea in the offing, the wind was high. There are other peculi- 
arities in this climate, which also attracted the attention of captain King. 
One is the extraorilinary warmth of the sea near its surface, compared 
with the state of the atmosphere. In the month of Jtine a difference of 
30“ was found between the temperature of each ; the consequence of 
which is, that the sea is covered with a cloud of steam, and this may, in 
some measure, account for the prevalence of fogs. Another extraordinary 
circumstance relating to the climate is, that parrots and humming birds, 
generally the inhabitants of warm regions, are numerous in the southern 
and western parts of the strait ; they were even observed on the wing 
during a snow shower, and after a cons:;aat succession of rain, snow, and 
sleet ; the latter have been seen sipping the sweets of the fuschia and otlier 
flow^irs, while the tbermometei* was at the freezing point. 

• Soi/, So little is known of the interior, that no idea can be 

formed of the nature of the soil, or whether it be barren or fertile. At 
the mouth of the Rio Negro, the land has been found fertile on both sides 
of the stream, the banks of which are often woody, though the i^st of the 
country is represented to be a sandy waste. Around Port Desire there is 
nothing but sand ; while in the vicinity o{ San Julian there is mucli gravel, 
on a hard stiff soil. Though a few valleys have been found here and thf*re 
along the coast to be tolerably fertile and warm, yet navigators universally 
concur in representing the soil of the Patagonian coasts as barren, hardly 
producing any grain, the trees exhibiting a dismal aspect, and the climate 
excessively cold. The country abounds with wild animals, as deer, guan- 
acoes, liares, and ostriches ; while multitudes of water-fowl frequent the 
rocky shores. Prodigious numbers of seals, from 14 to 18 feet long, aud 
» thicker than a bull, are to be found in the vicinity of Port Desire. 
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Inhabitants^'^ The country is very thinly peopled, and that by 
as barbarous as the country is desolate. They have been successively 
described by almost every navigator who has visited this region, but parti- 
cularly by Thomas FaFconer, a well-known Jgsuit missionary in South 
*America. The various tribes (according to him) who roam over the 
mountains and barrens of Patagonia, are all Puelches, or Patagons: the 
most southern tribe being the Tehuels^ extending on the east to the straits, 
and the Huillichesy a tribe of the* Moluches or Araucanians. The Puelches 
inhabit the mountains, and the Huilliches the plains*. The former are the 
proper Patagons, and belong to the Puelches of Chili, who are confeder- 
ated with the'Araucanians. The ternl Puelches is an appellative, signify- 
ing < eastern men,’ indicating their relative situatjpn to the Moluches or 
Araucanians. They are very tall of stature, fond of the chase, and often 
change their habitations, so that they may be called the Tartars of South 
'^mei'i^a. There is such a similarity of character between the natives of 
Patagonia and their kindred tribes in Chili and Araucania, that the de- 
scription of the latter may serve for that of the former, witfi this excep- 
tion, that roaming over a more bairen and inhospitable country, and having 
less communication, or rather none at all, with Europeans, they are more 
barbarous, cruel, and savage. The tribes of the Moluches, like their 
Araucanian neighbours, have hereditary chiefs, called elmens ox eyas ; ami 
they sometimes choose an apo, or commander-in chief. Neither they nor 
the Puelches seem to have any religion, but appear to venerate the sun and 
moon, whom they call antu and quien^ The only ceremony that looks like 
religion, is when they kill a beeve, sprinkling some of the blood upon the 
ground, with these words, Give me and my people to eat.” Around 
Port Desire and San Julian, the population is scanty and poor. The In- 
dians of the pampas bordering on Buenos Ayres do not exceed 5,000 or 
6,000, including 1^)00 waniors. The Tuelcoes are still more numerous, 
divided into bands of horse and foot, and are dreaded by the Pampas In- 
dians, hut often join with them in attacks on the Spanish settlements. So 
attached are they to incessant warfare, that when they have no foreign 
enemy to attack, they will wage war with each other. Much has been 
said of the gigantic stature of the Tehuels or Patagons, and after mak- 
ing every reasonable allowance for the exaggerations of navigators, who 
made them from 8 and 9 to 11 and 12 feet bigh,^ it does appeal* that 


1 The Italian Pagifeta, in the romance which he published, as a history of Magel- 
lane’s expedition, is the first who gave to the Patagonians a stature of more than^'i 
yards ; but, abstracting from the little credit due to this author, on account of the ab- 
surdities and falsehoods scattered over his work, in the circumstance of their size he is 
so inconsistent, that, after having furnished them with heads of a monstrous size, he 
says that Magellnnes, amongst other presents, gave to one of tl^em his own cap, which 
the other immediately put on and wore, although Magellanes was himself far from 
being a giant. So fond was Pagifetaof such pri^igies, that he has even planted giants 
on the banks of the Rio de la Plata. IN^ximiltan 1 runsilvanus— who in nis work only 
translated Pagifeta*s book — repeats the same absurd story, and even embellishes it with 
some improbabilities of his own invention. As these two were the only works which 
had general circulation in the world, they fell into the hands of authors of more sim- 
plicity than discernment, such as Gonzalo Fernandez Oviedo, who translated the a^ove 
and many other fables into his General and Natural History of the Indies, enlarging 
much on the Patagonians, and confiding in the information he received from the cler-, 
gyman Arizega* who, wantonly abusing his credulity, told him many things vsjhich do' 
not appear in the formal declaration he afterwards made, and which are totally unde- 
serving of credit : such as, that even a tall man could not reach with his hand to the 
waist of a Patagonian, — that these people devoured a couple of pounds of raw flesh at 
a mouthful,— that they drank ofi* G or 7 arrobas ( 18 or 20 gallons) of water at a draught. 
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many, if not ^be most of tlieiQi are considerably above the ordinary stature 
of human beings* Falconer, the missionary, measured a cacique of the 
Tehuels, and found him to be 7^ feet in height. Their stature, mea- 
sured with gi’eat accuracy by the Spanish officers of Cordova s expedi- 
tion, in 1783 and 1786, Vas found to be at the utmost 7 feet inch-* 
es, and the common height from to 7 feet. It is to be rememl)er- 
ed, however — as the translator of Cordova’s narmtive has remarked — that 
the vara, or yard, of Burgos, the standard of Spain, contains 33.06132 
inches, or 2 feet 9 inches and l-16th, English ; the tallest Patagonian, 
therefore, did not exceed 6 feet 6 inches and one-third, English : and those 
of the common size were from 3 feet 11 inches and two>third%, to 6 feet 
5 inches and one-seventh English. It is also to be remembered, that 
Spaniards are not in general tall men, and that a seaman is seldpm among 
the tallest of his countrymen ; to them, theifefore, the IJjatagonians might 
appear giants. “ But even this height,” says Cordo.va, “ is not so strijilng" 
as their corpulence, or rather bulkiness, some of them measuring 4 Yeet 4 
inches round the breast ; but their feet and hands a*e not in due proportion 
to their other parts. They all give evident signs of strength of body ; 
they are fnl^ of flesh, but cannot properly be called fat. The size and 
tension of tlieir muscles evince their strength ; and their figure, on the 
whole, is not disagreeable, although the head is large, even in proportion 
to the body ; the face broad and flattish, the eyes lively, and the teeth ex- 
tremely white, but too long. Their complexion, like that of other Ameri- 
cans, is celrino (pale-yellow), or rather verging on a copper-colour. They 
wear thin black straight hair, tied oh the top of the head with a piece of 
thong or ribbon, brought round their forehead, having the head entirely 
uncovered. We observed some with beards, but which were neither thick 
nor long. 

Their dress adds much to the effect of their size, bqing composed of a 
kind of cloak made of the skins of lamas or zorillos, arranged with some 
skill, with stripes of different colours in the inside. They wear it fastened 
round the waist, so that it covers them below the calf of the leg, letting 
that part commonly hang down which is intended for covering the shoul- 
ders ; and when the cold, or other cause, induces them to put it over them, 
they hold the upper part of it with the hand, and so cover themselves en- 
tirely with this cloak. Some also, besides this skin-cloak or mantle, wear 
ponchoneSj and breeches or drawers, of the same shape and sort with those 
worn by the creoles of Chill and Buenos Ayres. The poncho is a piece 
strong cloth striped with various colours, about three yards long and 
two broad, having an opening in the middle, made for the purpose of pass- 
ing it over the head ; a piece of dress extremely proper for riding on horse- 
back, as it covers and defends the arms, at the same time leaving them in 
perfect liberty for any exertion. Some had ponchos made of the stuffs 
manufactured by our settlers in Buenos Ayres. The breeches or drawers 
are very like those worn in Europe ; bifl; their boots are very different, 
being formed of the skin of the legs of the horse, taken off whole, with- 
out cutting them open, and sewed up at one end. There were, however, 
fenT Patagonians wbe enjoyed aUi these conveniences. The far greater 

and other ridiculous exi^gerations, to be seen in the above history. When this opinion 
came to be published by Oviedo, a coteuiporary author, it is not to be wondered at that 
it began to gain credit, and was adopted by Gomara, Argeiisela, an^d other writers, 
j who, with excessive credulity, committed to writing whatever they heard oi the^ re- 
mote regions. Gomara not only copied Pagifeta, but added many other absurdities, 
collected from other quarters. 
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Tiumber were almost naked, having otil^r their skin-cloak, with a sort of 
leather purse hanging by a thong fixed round the waist, and fastened be- 
tween the legs with one or two thongs, to the former round the waist. 
With a piece of skin cr leather fastened round the foot, they make a kind 
. of shoe, and fix to it, behind, two little bits Si timber, forming a sort of 
fork, which serve them for a spur ; but they leave off this part of their 
dress when they have no intention to go on horseback, which, however, 
happens very seldom. It is a very general pmctice among them to paint 
the face with white, black, and red, a kind of ornament contributing very 
little indeed to the agreeableuess of their appearance. 

‘‘ Theii** equipage, or horse-furniture, consists of a kind of covering 
formed of several skins of lamas, one over the otlier, and rolled up a lit- 
tle both bpfore and behind, so that at first sight they have some resem- 
blance to a saddle ; the whole fastened on with strong leather thongs or 
-^traps,r instead of girths, The stirrup is formed with a piece of wood four 
inches long, supported at each end by a small thong, connected with ano- 
ther which is fastened above to the girth. The other parts of their furni- 
ture resemble entirely those u^d by the Indians of Buenos Ayres, with 
this difiference alone, that the bit is made of very hard solid wood. As 
the Patagonians have neither iron nor cordage, they supply their place with 
solid timber, and straps or thongs of skin or leather. We saw pne among 
them having a complete European saddle and bridle, hut could not learn 
by what means he had acquired them. 

Although we saw these people in troops of 300 or 400 together, yet 
we can give no information concerning their women, who never came near 
enough to permit our examination : only an officer, who was on shore in 
the bay of St Gregorio, assured us that their stature was somewhat shorter 
than that of the men, and that they differed very little from the men in 
their dress. The /ihildren, even in their tender years, show that they are 
descended from parents of extraordinary size ; and, by the largeness of 
their features, indicate to what they will arrive, when nature shall hav(3 
attained its full vigour, and their members shall be properly developed.” 

The Patagonian Indians liave a peculiar custom of visiting the gi*avcs of 
their dead annually, for the purpose of collecting the hones, to be convey- 
ed to the family sepulchi'cs. The coast between the latitudes of 41" and 
is frequented by them for that purpose. Near Port Desire, captain 
King stated, that he had seen the graves of these Indians on the summit of 
hills, but the bodies had been removed, probably by their relatives, for the 
above-inentioned purpose. When placed in the sepulchre, they are adorn- 
ed with beads, and as many ornaments as can be collected for the pur- 
pose ; the ceremony being performed by certain women of the tribe, 
whose peculiar office it is to attend to these rites. 

Tierra del Fuego.] In the map of La Ci*uz, the Tierra del Fuego 
is divided by a number of narrow straits into 1 1 islands of considerable 
size. The largest island, properl denominated by the above name, con- 
tains a surface of 42,000 British square miles ; and is separated in its 
whole eastern and western extent from the South American continent by 
the strnits of Magellan on the N. ; on the S.E. by the straits of Le Ma*iire, 
separating it from Staten island ; on the N.E., by the channel of St Se- 
bastian from a considerable island, whose northern shore fronts the Eastern 
«mti*ance of the straits of Magellan ; on the S. by Nassau strait, which 
neparates it from Hermite’s islands ; and on the N.W., by another passage, 
u hich separates it from a cluster of other islands, lying to the south-v/est 
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of the above straits. Cape Horn — the doubling of which has been so lon;^ 
the dread of navigators — ^is the southnaost point of admiral Hermite’s islands^ 
being situated in 35" 58' S. lat. The passage by this cape, (instead of 
sailing through the straits bf Magellan^, was firtt discovered in 1616, by 
Jacob le Maire, and was so called by him out of respect to the town of 
Hoorn, in North Holland. — Slalen I stand y separated, as above mentioned 
by the straits of Le Maire, was first discovered to be an island, by the 
Dutch admiral Brewer, in 1 642, who found another strait at its eastern 
side, which he called after his own name, and which is narrower and 
sliorter than the strait of Lo Mairei, The Straits qf Magellah are 340 
British miles in length, and stretch so far to the S.W., and from thence to 
the N.W. tliat they reilbmble a crescent or half-moon. In spme parts 
tliey are not a league broad ; but at the mouth, between JJape Pelwes and 
Cape Victory, the breadth is upwards of 30 miles# and 24 miles -at. the 
eastern entrance, between Cape Virgin Mary and Queen Katharine’s *b ore- 
land. In order to prevent all foreigners from passing through these straits 
into the great South Sea, Philip IL of Spi^in, sent a squadron of 23 ships, 
2000 men (colonists), and 300 soldiers, with every requisite for forming a 
settlement on either side, in 1582, under Don Pedro Sarmiento; but the 
design miscarried, and both colony and garrison perished from cold and 
famine, fn their zeal for natural history, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr So- 
lander had nearly perished amidst the horrible snows of this inhospitable 
island ; but they found a considerable variety of plants. This dreary 
region, however, is not so completely oppressed with eternal winter as 
some have represented it, the vales being often verdant and enlivened with 
brooks, while the sides of the hills are adorned with a few trees. As to 
natives, they are much the same in every respect with those of the opposite 
continent, and therefore need no farther description. , 

Falkland’s Islands.] To the N.E. of the straits of Magellan, are 
tlie Falkland islands, so denominated by the English, in 1639, in honour, 
as is supposed, of Lord Viscount Falkland ; but by the French called the 
Malouincsy and by the Spaniards, Maluinas, from the people of St Maloes, 
whom they esteem as the first discoverers. They were first discovered 
by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 1594 ; the chief of the islands he named 
Ha7vHns*s Maidenland, in honour of Queen Elizabeth. In 1763, the 
French having lost Canada, turned their attention to these islands as an 
Air rican settlement in anoth^v quarter ; and an ample description is given 
iri^ n^ernetty’s account of Bougainville’s voyage. In 1761, eomm^ore 
B; ron was sent to take possession of them, upon the ground of prior dis- 
covery ; and a small establishment was made at a place called Port Eg- 
mont, but being found of little or no value, they were abandoned in 1774, 
and ceded to Spain. The tu ting possession of these comparatively unim- 
portant islands, roused the ever wakeful jealousy of Spain. A fleet was 
fitted out which dispossessed the British Settlers of these islands in 1770, 
which occasioned a counter armament on the part of Great Britain, and 
had well nigh led to a war between the two powers ; but this ridiculous 
dispute about islands considered as uninhabitable even by savages, was 
wisely settled by a convention, in which the British regained possession of 
them. •The two islands are of considerable size, each about 40 miles 
square. The soil is bad, and the climate disagreeable, and the shores 
^eaten with perpetual storms ; nothing but reeds and moss cover the 
ground ; the sky is perpetually concealed from view by thick fogs ; the 
extreme cold cannot be alleviated by fire, as there is neither wood nor 
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coal ; and even a ship in port is covered with constant snow. The shores 
are frequented, however, by considerable numbers of water-fowl and fish. 
The penguins, called swans by the Spaniards, supply a scanty and miser- 
jable food ; and walruses, and other animals of flie seal-kind, abound. The 
Spaniards have a small settlement on the N. of the larger island. The 
history of the ridiculous disputes between Great Britain and Spain con- 
ceraing these miserable islands, 4s one of the numerous evidences of the 
necessity of the study of geography among statesmen, as nothing but a 
complete geographical ignorance concerning them, could have raised such 
an unneceSsasy alarm on both sides. « 

. South Shetland Islands.] Still farther to the S. than the Falk- 
land isles^ and more desolate, are the islands of* South Shetland, which 
were discovered igi October 1819, and taken possession of, in the name of 
rhis i^ritannic majesty.. The extent of this group so far as it has been ex- 
plored, is from 54*“ to 65® W. long., and from 61® to 64® S. lat. It con- 
sists of numerous islanda without a vestige of vegetation, except a species 
of moss, and in a few solitary spots, something resembling grass. The in- 
terior is mountainous, and covered with eternal snows. A species of coal 
was found, which burnt well. Seals were extremely plentiful, and shrimps 
and penguins were numerous beyond all conception. The large islands of 
South Shetland which have been discovered, are five in number. One of 
them has been named Livingaton' s Island^ another Robert's. Some of the 
harbours are very good; vessels in them being land-locked. No field 
ice was seen in their vicinity, but innumerable ice islands were floating 
about. 

Georgia.] In this department may also be reckoned Georgia, an 
island of considerable size, lying to the N.E. of South Shetland, in 36® 
W. long., and in 5^® S. lat. This island was first discovered by Rochon, 
a French navigator, in 1675 ; it was visited by the Spaniards in 1756 ; and 
explored by captain Cook, in 1775. It may be termed a land of ice, pre- 
senting rocks and mountains of that substance ; while the vales, destitute 
of trees or shrubs, are clothed in eternal snow, the only vegetables being a 
coarse species of grass, burnets, and lichens. The rocks are of blackish 
horizontal strata, perhaps approximating to hornblende. The lark, a hardy 
bird, ap^tars here as well as in Hudson s bay, and there are numbers of 
large penguins and seals. 

To the S.E. of Georgia are some, if possible, more dreary islands, more 
properly called the Southern Thule than the Sandwich islands, a name al- 
ready bestowed on a very different country. Here, seated for ever on her 
icy throne, sits the Southern Winter surrounded by black rocks covered 
with everlasting snow.. 
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I. CAYENNE, OR FRENCH GUIANA. 

Extent and Botindaf'ies.^ Having finished the d^scnption of the iSpan- 
ish and Portuguese portions of South America, nothing now remains to be 
described of this continent but the coast of Guiana"*; and as the French 
'settlement of Cayenne is that portion of the Guiana coast which lies im- 
mediately to the N. of Portuguese Guiana, order requires that it be first 
described.* This maritime tract obtained its name from Caen in Norman- 
dy — the first adventurers being from that province — and consists of the 
island of Cayenne^ and a tract of sea-coast extending in a N.W. direction 
from Cape Orange, in N. lat. 4°, and on the southern side of the mouth of 
the Oyapoco, to the mouth of the Amano which separates French Guiana 
from Surinam or Dutch Guiana, in 5® 30' N. lat.,— a space of 200 geogra- 
phical, or 240 British miles. Its interior boundaries are undefined, but the 
French claim the country situated between the Oyapoco and the Maroni, 
as far as the sources of these two streams — which are "yet unknown, at 
least that of the latter. No settlements, however, have ever been formed 
far from the coast. The island, of Cayenne — which has frequently^ but 
erroneously, been confounded with the continental territory, so called — is 
separated from the mainland only by two arms of a river of the same name, 
and is 10 miles long by 10 miles broad. As French Guiana has never 
risen to commercial or political importance, a few brief remarks con- 
cerning it are all that shall here be offered. 

CLfnate,~\ The climate is n. :ch more salubrious than that of the An- 
tilles. The seasons are divided into wet and dry ; and these again are 
distinguished by the appellation of the greater and the lesser, from the 
extremes of drought and of rain being less violent in the latter than in the 
former. The long rainy season commences about the middle of April, 
and continues till July, when ohe long dry season commences, and con- 
tinues till November. During the rains, the heats are very moderate, con- 
sidering its proximity to the line ; nay^ even the Negroes sometimes 
complain of the cold, and upon the whole the general state of health is 
as good here as in Europe. During the season however when the stag- 
nant* waters dry up and corrupt with the heat, fevera prevail for two months, 
which, though not contagious, prove very destmetiye. 

Prodtictions,'^ The situation of the island of .Cayenne makes it a most 
un6t place for a settlement and the capital of the colony. It would pro- 
^bably have fared better with the colonists if they had fixed their residence 
on the mainland, as opposite the island it is hilly and mountainous, in which 
respect it is distinguished from the generality of the Guiana coast, which is 
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for the i&ost part low and swampy^ and subjected |o continual iriunda-' 
tions both from the sea and from the number of rivers which rusli impetu- 
ously down the mountains. The fertility of the soil on the mainland u 
uncommonly great, though in some parts it is ^ndy, dry and barren. Thf 
^productions are of an exc^lent quality, particularly spices and cotton, and 
it is easy to subsist here. The noted Cayenne pepper is one of its produc- 
tions. This is the fruit of the capsicum baccatum ; it is gathered when 
ripe, and dried in the sun, it is 'then pounded, and mixed with salt, and 
sometimes baked with a small addition of do|^r ; the biscuit, rasped into 
powder, i^ sent to Europe. All the productions of the mainland are raised 
on the island, but with this difference,' that the soil of the latter is as it were 
exhausted, and does not equally repay the planter for his expenses and la- 
bour ; the fertility of the reipoter continental soil is often astonishing, but 
as it is not to bei* obtained without labour and expense, its culture has been 
mutl)* neglected. Several of the settlers, thinly scattered over vast deserts, 
and separated by impervious brakes and brambles, and at the same time 
surrounded with Negroes who endanger their peace and safety, have aban- 
doned cultivation altogether, ccfnfining themselves to the rearing of cattle, 
which can be kept without care or expense in the immense savannahs or 
natural meadows of the country. Mr Leblond values the expoitations of 
the colony at 4,000,000 of francs per annum, viz. : — 1,000,000'pounds of 
fine cotton value 3 francs, 3,000,000 ; 600,000 of Cayenne ; 400,000 of 
cloves. In 1824, it received French imports to the value of 3,099,000, 
and exported to France goods to the value of 2,304,653 francs. 

Population.'^ The number of inhabitants on the island is small, not 
exceeding (exclusive of the garrison) 1100 or 1200 whites, and these are 
commonly of the lowest class, and chained down to it as it were because 
their means will not allow them to emigrate to other parts. They merely 
cultivate as muchHand as is necessary for their own subsistence, obtaining 
from Europe, in return for that part of their scanty produce which they can 
spare> wine, flour, clothing, &c. The town is situated close to the sea-side, 
on the right bank, and near the mouth of the Cayenne river, which is al- 
most a league broad, and generally from 25 to 30 feet deep, and the west 
branch of which forms the port, which has not above three feet of water. 
It contains only about 200 wooden and badly constructed houses, sur- 
roamded by a swampy moat and wi*etched walls which form a sort of irre- 
gular hexagon. The fort commanding it is of earth, and tolerably strong 
towards the sea especially, for this reason that ships cannot approach within 
cannon-shot of it for want of sufficient depth of water. The navigation of 
the coast is besides generally dangerous on account of shoals and flats ; and 
there is not a single good harbour on the whole coast but in the island it- 
self. The palace of the governor, and the ancient mansion of the Jesuits, 
are the only decent buildings in the place. A new town has lately been 
built on the neighbouring savanifoh, separated from the old one merely by 
the ditch. This — ^which is the more considerable of the two — is regular! yi 
biultp— has wide streets admitting the free access and circulation of the air, 
T-and- contains senate elegant houses, the beautiful appearance of which 
becomes more striking from the obvious marks of poverty and misery 
universally exhibited around. Besides 1100 or 1200 whites already men- 
tioned, and a garrison of from 600 to 700 soldiens, there are about 800 
aborigmal Indians, and about 14,000 Negroes, making a total population of 
about 17,000 persons for the whole colony. There is besides a miserable 
fort called Sinamariy on a river of the same name, 30 leagues to the N.W. 
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of the city, where generals Pichegru and Ramel, with Barthelemy, Hebert, 
and others, were confined, after haring been transpoited by the tyraivliieal 
order of the Directory, in 1797. On the Oyapoco is another small fort, 
called St Louis, Besides ^he Galibis, a tiibe qf native Indians who wan- 
der in the vicinity of the principal settlement, there are many other native 
tribes. They are mostly of middling stature ; but the females are less, and 
not so well formed as the males. Their features differ but little frbm 
Europeans, and the progeny of the two races can scarcely be distinguished 
from that of the old worlds 

Historical Remar ks.~^ The history of this settlement presents nothing 
worthy of notice. The project of forming a settlement in this quarter was 
first formed between the years 1604 and 1635. Tbe imaginations of 
every nation in Europe had been fired with the visionary tales of El Dora- 
do, or the Golden City. The French were not behind in believing such 
fables, and in endeavouring to find out so delectablb an abode ; and ki* the 
progress of these fruitless attempts, a colony was founded here, of which the 
merchants of Rouen in Normandy were the chief promoters. But the 
settlement did not thrive. The natives enfaged at being expelled from tbe 
lands of their fathers without so much as an attempt to purchase them, or to 
court their consent, rose against these intruders, and murdered the gover- 
nor and a4most all the whites. A new company was however established, 
in order to re-organize the colony. But the passengers quarrelled with 
each other during the voyage ; the new governor was drowned as he was 
stepping into his boat ; and the general was assassinated before he arrived 
to take his p(Kst. No sooner had the passengers landed at Cayenne, than 
their quarrels with each other were renewed, and with the few remaining 
settlers ; many died of wounds, more of the climate ; tbe garrison deserted 
to tbe Dutch ; and the Indians roused by numberless provocations, fell 
upon the remainder, who deemed themselves happy in being able to escape 
in an open boat and two canoes to one of the leeward islands. The set- 
tlement, thus abraidoiKnl, fell into the hands of the Dutch ; but was shortly 
after wrest, d from them, in 1663, by a vigorous effort of a new company 
formed through the influence of the French government. In 1667 it was 
captured by the English ; it was retaken again by the Dutch in 1676 ; re- 
captured in the same year by the French admiral De Estrees, and con- 
firmed to France at the treaty of Nimeguen. Soon after this period, some 
pirate^, loaded with the spoils a South Sea expedition, came and fixed 
tlnnr i isideiico here, resolved to spend the remainder of their lives in tha 
cult^'^ation of the land. But this project did not long please people accus- 
tomed to a roving life ; in 1688, Du Casse, an able commander, having 
arrived with some ships from France, proposed to them the plundering of 
Surinam ; the scheme was adopted, and an expedition undertaken, in which 
most of the colonists joined, but the design failed ; some of the assailants 
fell in the attack, whilst all the rest were %nade prisoners and sent to the 
French Garibbee islands, a loss from which the colony never afterwards re- 
covered, Soon after the peace of 1763, a vigorous but fruitless attempt 
wasamade by the French government to increase this importance of this 
colony, and to render it in some measure a compeiisation for the loss of 
Canadaiand Louisiana. For this purpose, 12,000 men, engaged in Franco 
as labourers, were landed in the adjacent isle of Du Salcet, and on the 
^banks of the Kourou. But ho habitation or proper provision having^ been 
made for this multitude of new colonists, — and arriving, as they did, at 
tlieir places of destination at the precise time when the gi*eat rains com- 
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meiiced) when they could neither find subsisteuce nor j^mployment, — they 
nearly all perished, falling victims to a climate then most insduhrious, and 
to the indttence of which they were entirely exposed. More than a million 
^sterling, was uselessly expqpded on this enterpr^e. This fatal specimen of 
French colonization, was prejudicial to the character and prosperity of the 
settlement, as it not*only deterred the French government from paying the 
attention to it, but also prevented many Europeans and West Indians 
from settling in Guiana, the blame being transferred from the stupid man- 
ner of conducting the enterprise to the -climate itself. Nothing of impor- 
tance has sin^e occuiTed in that colony, except the banishment of a num- 
ber of French deputies thither by ah arbitrary mandate of the French 
Directory. By the peace of 1802, the bounds rof Cayenne, or French 
Guiana, ^ere fixed on the Pprtuguese frontier by the river Arawari from 
^ the einbochure between Cape New and the isle of Penitence to its source, 
and* thence in a right line westward to its source of the Rio Branco ; the 
navigation of the Arawi^ri through the whole course being left free to both 
nations. In 1809 the colony was captured by the united forces of the 
British and Portuguese, and re.^tored to France at the peace of Paris, in 
1814. By act of Congress, 9 June 1815, the prince-regent of Portugal 
and Brazil agreed to restore it to France, to the banks of the Oyapoco, its 
original boundary, fixed by the treaty of Utrecht. It is now tha only con- 
tinental colony possessed by the French since the cession of the Canadas 
in the north to England, and of Lousiana to the Spaniards, and is valuable 
on account of its proximity to the Little Antilles. 

II. SURINAM, OR DUTCH GUIANA. 

Under the name of Dutch Guiana were comprehended, till very lately, 
the settlements Surinam, Berbische, or Berbice, Demerara, and Esse- 
quivo, or Bssequibo : Surinam being the original and chief settlement, and 
the three latter subordinate colonies. As these latter were transferred, by 
the peace of Paris, in 1814, to Great Britain, the Dutch now possess 
Surinam only, and even that within contracted limits, the river Corentin 
being now the boundary to the W. on the side of Berbice. The present 
politic^al limits of Suiinam are, the Mana, dividing it from French Guiana 
on the £. ; by the Corentin, on the W., dividing it from English Guiana ; 
and the Atlantic on the S. Its interior boundary is undetermined, but is 
generally understood to be a line drawn from the source of the Mana, 
across the Upper Maroni, and finally terminating in the Tumucurag moun- 
tains, by which Dutch Guiana is separated from Spanish Guiana oii the 
8.W. This line also divides its interior from French Guiana on the E. 
The maritime extent of Surinam is very nearly three degrees of a great 
circle, or 210 British miles, and about as much inland to the above described 
line. • 

ClimaieJ} The climate, soil, and seasons are so similar to those of both 
French and British Guiana, that-*-a few local peculiarities excepted — the 
ilescriptkm of one of these regions is the description of all. Fruits pf a 
temperate clime CfUQ^Ot endure the heats of this tropical region, even the 
vine does not thrive here. 

Rivers.'] The chief rivers in this settlement ara the Maroni and the 
Surinam, both large streams flowing from the mountains of Tumucurag. 
They are full of falls and rapids, in opnsequence of which their navigation 
The Maroni runs a much longer course than the Surinam ; 
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its directioQ is from S. to N.W., and its comparative course afhounts to 
350 British miles. *The course of the Surinam is hrst from W. to E.* and 
then from S. to N., amounting in whole to about 280 British miles. West < 
of the Surinam are the Suramaco and Capanama fivers. 

Population^ According to Colquhouni the population of this colo-® 

ny in 1812, was 3,186 whites, 2,889 free persons of colour, and about 
60,600 slaves. In 1815 it was estimated at 2,029 whites, 3,075 free per- 
sons of colour, 31,937 negro slaves, and 13,200 free Indians and Maroons. 
The estimated value of its exports to Great Britain in 1812 was £795,094' ; 
and to all other places, £65,113; its imports from Great Britain, 
£390,716; from all other parts, 137,451. In 1815 its* exports were 
valued at 30,000,000 o| francs. 

Paraniariboy the capital of this settlement, is a considerable town, of 
about 5,000 souls, situated on the banks of {he river of that name, which 
is there about a mile broad. . 

Historical Notice.'] The settlement of Surinam owed its existence to 
the early attempts of the Dutch to colonize at the* mouth of the Maranon. 
Driven from thence by the Portuguese, they finalljf settled at the mouths 
of the Surinam, Berbische, and Demerara rivers. Surinam was first settled 
in 1663. It was captured by the English in 1667, and restored to the 
Dutch bjithe treaty of Breda, in 1676, in exchange for the province of 
New York. It remained in the hands of its original colonizers till 1796, 
when it was captured by the French ; recaptured by the British, in 1799, 
it was restored to the Dutch at the peace of Amiens. It again fell into the 
hands of the Britisii during the last war ; and was again restored to the 
Dutch, at the peace of Paris, in 1814. 

in. BRITISH GUIANA, COMPREHENDING BERBICE, DEMERARA, AND 

ESSEQUIBO. * 

Extent and Boundaries^ This included all the maritime tract between 
the river Corentin (the western limit of Surinam) and the frontier of 
Spanish Guiana, at Cape Nassau, in S. lat. 70'" 40', — a space of more than 
200 British miles in a direct line, but much more if we include the sinuo- 
sities of the coast. It is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic ; on the W. 
by Colombia, a line drawn from the mouth of the Miroco to the conflu- 
ence of the Cuyuni and Masrini, and along the left bank of the Essequi- 
bo to its confluence with the Kupunusi, forming the boundary ; on the S. 
b^ Brazil ; on the E. by Dutch Guiana. The whole coast is so flat, that it 
is scarcely visible till the shore has been touched ; the tops of the trees only 
are seen, and even seem to be growing out of the sea, — nothing of varied 
scenery is presented to the e/e, — ^little is beheld but water and woods, 
whio.h seem to conceal every appearance of land. The same sombre and 
monotonous appearance is presented in thf interior to those few curious in- 
dividuals who have endeavoured to penetrate into those recesses of the 
forest, by the numerous openings which nature has made by the streams 
whi^h successively augment the Corentin, the Berbic^ the Demerara, and 
the Essequibo. 

Bernice.] Berbice, now a British colony, is situated on the banks of 
the river of that name. The mouth of the river Berbice is in 6® 20' N. 
lat., and 57® 11' W. long. The plantations are situated on both sides of 
*the river, and extend nearly 100 miles from its mouth. Previous to the 
capture of Surinam, in 1799, this colony was bounded on the E. by the 
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Devil’s creek, and on the W. by Abarry creek, by which it was separated 
from Demerara, which made its breadth about 30 miles. But iti that 
year a negotiation was entered into between the governors of Surinam 
and Berbice, by which the former colony conceded to the latter that 
‘^ti’act of country between** the Devil’s creek and the river Corentin, thus 
increasing the breadth of this colony to about 45 miles. The sea-coast, 
expending about 50 miles, and the west bank of the Corentin, were soon 
after surveyed and laid out into regular allotments. The British have fur- 
ther enlarged this colony, by clearing and embanking from the sea, all the 
line of coftst between the Demerara and the Corentin, forming upon it a 
carriage-roa(f 60 feet broad, with si^-feet parapets on each side, for the 
convenience of travelling. ^ 

Rivers] This colony^has two rivers, the Berbice and the Canje, The 
Berbice runs frofii S. to N., and discharges itself into the Atlantic. With- 
out" its entrance is a‘ bar of sand over which at high tide there is seldom 
more than 16 feet of water ; but within the bar there is sufficient depth, 
and the river is navigable for ships of burden 200 miles from its mouth. 
Rather, however, than cross tlie bar, vessels generally prefer anchoring off 
the port of Demerara. The Canje is a narrow but deep stream, running 
at first nearly from S. to N., but after wards diverging to the E., till it falls 
into the Berbice a mile from tbe sea. It is navigable for colony-schooners 
30 miles from its mouth. 

To WHS. There are two towns in this colony, Old Amsterdam^ and 
Fort Nassau or New Amsterdam, The former is stated by BoUrigbroke 
to be 50 miles up the river, while Dr Bancroft says it is 100 miles from 
its mouth. New Amsterdam, although planned by the Dutch, has been 
almost entirely built since the colony came into the possession of Britain, 
and is chiefiy inhabited by British settlers. It is situated on a point of 
land on the easteVn shore of the Berbice, and south side of the Canje, about 
a mile from the sea, tbe houses extending about a mile and u half up the 
banks of the Berbice, facing the water. 

Productions,~\ The principal productions of the colony are sugar, cof- 
fee, tobacco, cocoa, cotton, and tbe arnotta or roucou shrub. Cotton is 
chiefiy cultivated, and thrives best on the coast-estates. A few of the In- 
dians who inhabit this part of America reside on almost every estate, and 
are employed in various services, particularly in hunting and fishing. Ac- 
cording to papers relative to the West Indies, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, the population of Berbice, exclusive of Indians, 
was as follows in 1811 : whites, 550; coloured, 240; negroes, 25,169 : 
total, 25,959. In 1825 the slave-population amounted to 21,464 souls. 

Revenue and Commerce,^ The revenue of the colony is raised by a 
capitation-tax on the white and black inhabitants, an excise on every 50 
pounds of sugar made, a weighage-toll of about 2 per cent, on all exports 
and imports, and a tonnage-duty of three florins per last on the burden ot 
ships. The estimated value of its exports to the United Kingdom, in 1812, 
according to Colquhoun, was £306,490 ; and to all other parts, £28,971. 
The estimated valujitof Its imports from tbe United Kingdom was £93|468 ; 
and from all other £35,149. In 1809 the colony exported 17,665 
cwt. of cocoa ; and in 1810, 22,582 cwt« In 1809, the exportation of 
cotton was 1,874,195 lbs. ; and in 1810, 1,656,057 lbs. In 1823, 74,221 
gallons of rum, 56,000 cwt. sugar, and 18,537 lbs. of coffee, were import- 
ed into Great Britain from Bei hice. • 
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This colony was captured from the Dutch in 1803, and confirmed to 
Great Britain at the general peace in 1814*. , 

United Colony of Demerara and Essequibo.] The tract com- 
prehended in this united settlement is of much ^lar^er extent than that of 
Berbice. It extends from the Abarry creek, by which it is divided from 
Berbice, to Cape Nassau, — a space of above 100 miles of direct distance 
along the coast. Its interior boundai*ies are not so easily determined. Fretn 
the sources of the Demerara to those of thetjuiana, or great western branch 
of the Essequibo, the interior extent from E. to W. is 360 British miles. The 
extent, however, is still lai’ger, if the whole course of the river j^ssequibo 
be included, which, in a direct line, iS at least 420 British miles from S. E. 
to N.W. ; or, if a line b» drawn from the supposed source of the Essequi- 
bo in the most southern angle of the Tumucuyig mountains to those of the 
Guiana, in the angle formecl by the junction of the mounttiins of Usupama 
and Itamac, the length will exceed 630 British mdels from S. E. to'jJtW. 
The medial breadth may be estimated at 150 British miles from S. to N., 
or from the sea to the mountains. 

Hi vers. J The chief rivers of this united colony Tare the Essequibo and 
the Ecrnerara The former is the largest of all the sti^ams that descend 
from the mountains of Guiana into the Atlantic between the mouths of 
the Maraifon and those of the Oroonoko. It is composed of two main 
branches, the Essequibo from the S. E. and the Guiana from the S.W., 
which join together at the direct distance of 70 British miles from the sea. 
The Essequibo is the larger stream, coming from a remote angle of the 
Tumucurag mountains, in N. lat. 1® 30', and by which it is separated from 
the sources of the Rio dos Trombetos which flows in an opposite direction 
to tlie Maranon. The JRipunutvine^ a tributary of the Essequibo, rises in the 
mountains of the Mao, a river which falls into the Parima or White river 
which joins the Rio Negro from the W. The Guiana, di* S.W. branch of 
the Essequibo, rises in N. lat. 8®, in the angle formed by the junction of the 
mountains of Usupama and Itamac, which separates it from the course of 
the Oroonuico on the N., and that of the Caroni on the E., and at a short 
distance to the 8. of the confluence of these two streams. The course 
of the Guiana river is through a large plain, or rather valley, bounded 
on evfMy side by mountains, except to the E., extending 280 British 
miles in length, and expanding from 70 tv) 130 British miles in breadth. 
All che waters of this exteni’ve valley discharge themselves into the 
Guiana, which may be denominated its chief trunk or grand drainer. The 
Demerara, though a large stream, is but a streamlet compared to the 
Essequibo. Its course is from S. E. to N.W., not exceeding 100 miles in 
direct distance from the sea to where it ceases to be navigable. Beyond the 
falls — which do not exceed two feet — ^it branches out into two streams, one 
coming from the S.W. and another from the S. E. ; but the exact source 
of these two branches k unknown, the rifer not having been explored be- 
yond the falls, which is its extreme navigable point. At its entrance, the 
river is a mile and a half broad, and sheltered from every wind ; it is never 
visited by those tremendous humcanes so frequent ia tropical climates, and 
80 destructive in the West India islands, and here forms one of the finest 
harboum in the world, which could with ease contain the whole navy of 
Great Britain. Unfortunately, however, a bar of sand stretches across its 
•mouth, over which no vessel drawing more than 9 feet water can pass until 
half-flood, at high water in spring-tides, when the bar is covered to the depth 
of 18 feet, but still requires very cautious navigation. The river is muddy. 
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and very brackish in the lower part of its course ; but from the sand-hills 
to the falls it is fresh, and the colour t>f its waters very clear. 

General Aspect.] The scenery along the banks of the Demerara, 
though uniform, like that pf Berbice, is nevertheless pleasing. The regu- 
lar ranges of plantations on every side, — dwelling-houses built close to the 
stream, — buildings of various descriptions scattered without -order in all 
directions, — on the sugar-estates, mills driven by wind, by water, or by 
cattle, — on the coffee-plantations, logics (or barns) three stories high, — 
form a very beautiful and picturesque prospect ; while boats continually 
sailing up ani} down the river give animation to the scene, and afford a fa- 
vourable idea of the industry of the inhabitants. Farther up the riveas of 
Demerara and Essequibo, the aspect of the country becomes more wild 
and varied, and is not so uniCorm as upon the coast. Little else, however, 
is still seen but wood and water. No rich, varied, or striking prospect is 
pres'epted from any quarter, — water and crowds of trees form the universal 
scene. Whether in a yalley or upon a hill, the view is the same, being 
conhned by the immediate presence of a woody circle ; no opening, no 
rich extended landscape is seed ; all is forest and river, river and forest ; 
or if a wide plain opens to view, it is only a broad and flat surface, a va- 
cant savannah still encircled with wood, and wholly devoid of picturesque 
scenery. These remarks only hold with regard to the Demerara 'river, and 
it is perhaps probable that the same uniform appearance may not be pre- 
sented in the large valleys of the Essequibo and the Guiana. Perhaps we 
say, for these valleys have not been yet explored by the curious eye of 
science. Until, in process of time, the colony has increased in population, 
and extended itself far into the interior, no accurate geographical know- 
ledge of it is to be expected. It must be remembered that more than a 
century and a half had elapsed after North America was begun to be co- 
lonized, before European curiosity was gratified with a view of the im- 
mense regions beyond the Alleghany mountains. 

Physical Divmons.'J The whole of the tract possessed, or in future to 
be possessed, by this united colony, may be divided into four parts, name- 
ly : the coast, — the lower courses of the Essequibo and Demerara rivers, — 
the valley watered by the Guiana, and that watered by the Upper Essequi- 
bo. The coast only, and the lower courses of the Essequibo and Deme- 
rara, are brought under cultivation, and as yet but partially. The large, 
and, very probably, the fertile valley of the Guiana, is separated on the W. 
from Spanish Guiana, ojr the valley of the Caroni, by the mountains pf 
Usupama ; and on the N, by the mountains of Itamac, which separate it 
from the valley and delta of the Oroonoko.* This valley comprehends an 
immense tract of excellent land. The valley of the Essequibo is of equal, if 
not larger dimensions, being separated from the valley of the Mao, in 
Spanish Guiana, by the mountains of that name on the W., and by the 
mountains of Tumucurag from •Portuguese Guiana on the S. ; Surinam 
and French Guiana bound it on the N. E. and E. 

SM, From the description of the interior tracts watered by these 

streams, it is obvious that a very small portion of British Gukina 

is yet subjected to tJ^;:&bour8 of the industrious planter ; and that an im- 
mense field of ^icult^^^^ and colonial industry is thus opened to 

view. At ho veijr" distant epoch, British Guiana, including Berbice, may 
eventimlly become of much greater consequence than all the British West , 
India islands put together. The soil is superior to that of the West Indies • 
anu m many of the latter islands we know that the soil, at first fertile and 
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productive, is now barre*! and unproductive, being completely •worn out. 
If we add to this, that no hunicanes visit this favoured coast, anc^that 
consequently the planters, in additiotf to much greater fertility of soil, are 
not subjected to sudden losses, in shipping, buildings, and produce, it need 
not occasion surprise that«these colonics are fest rising into importances 
That mischievous insect called the horer^ which in the islands so often de- 
stroys the canes, is not known here ; nor are those droughts so frequent in 
the West Indies, and so injurious to the crops. The temperature is much 
more salubrious and agreeable : the flatness of the surface allowing a free 
and uninterrupted course to the genial trade-winds that blow across the 
Atlantic, and which are scarcely ever absent during the whole j^ar. The 
depth of the soil is generally 12 feet on the coast, and it is so prolific as to 
produce 30 successive cfops of rice. The numerous canals by which the 
flat country on the coast is alternately drained^ being annqally scoured, the 
mud brought down by the waters from the woods, thus removed, forma a 
coating of manure, and equally serves to raise and enrich the soil. • ^fhe 
soil is thus as it were continually renewed, and is. never suffered to wear 
out. ^ 

Plantaiions,~\ The plantations along th*e Demerara, and in other parts 
of the united colony, were surveyed, and laid out in portions of 500 acres, 
by the Dutch West India company, with a conditional gi*ant of as much 
more bchiod the former, when two-thirds of it should be cultivated. To 
this grant all the estates on the Demerara are now entitled. Every plan- 
tation has a wharf or landing-place opposite to the dwelling-house ; and is 
suiTOunded with canals and sluices for the double purpose of draining all su- 
pei’fluous moisture from the land, and of harbouring boats while they are 
loading and discharging. Every estate is thus completely insulated ; and 
for the convenience of travellers, a bridge is thrown over the canals on each 
bide, which the proprietor is obliged to keep in repair, and to have painted 
white, in order to be discernible in the dark.— The coranfercial articles cul- 
tivated are sugar, coffee, and cotton, with some cocoa and rice. The annual 
average of the eight best cottomestates in the beginning of this century was, 
liccording to Pinckard, about 60,000 lbs. each. In the cultivation of this 
plant, one prime negro is considered as sufficient stock — in the language 
of planters — for two acres of land. The average number of cotton-bushes 
planted upon an acre is 600 ; and each bush is calculated to produce eight 
ounces of cotton. The requisite proportion of stock for an estate cultivat- 
ed with coffee is two negroes to three acres of land. The number of 
coffee-bushes usually planted is 150 per acre. Each bush is calculated to 
preduc j 24 ounces of coffee. The cultivation of 4ugar is the most expen- 
sive, Tind requires considerably the greatest proportion of live stock, one 
prime negro being necessary to every acre of land. The average value of 
a sugar-plantation is £50 sterling per acre, being 2000 lbs. of sugar at 4fd. 
per lb. and rum in proportion. Eighty gallons of rum are expected from 
every hogshead of sugar ; and the Demeraj^a mm has a richness of flavour, 
which gives it as high a preference in the American markets m Jamaica 
rum has in this country. The articled cultivated for home-subsistence are 
plantains, rice, and cassava. Though the cultivation has been but, 

receiftly introduced, no doubts are entertained of ita^ccess ; and it was 
hoped that) if encouraged by government, it would rii^ th^t of South (Ca- 
rolina. •The live stock on a Demorata estate consists chiefly of poultry, 

with a few sheep, oxen, and swine. Rearing stock for the markete, par^r. 
^ularly horned cattle, is very profitable here ; and the fine savannaha m the, 
vr. 2 N 
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interior afford such excellent pasture that there every reason to hope 
thes^ colonies will in a short time re^ such vast numbers of cattle as shall 
^ prove an abundant source of wealth fo the grazier, and an unfailing supply 
to the West India islands, and render them independent of supplies from 
ithe United States of North America. From tho immense woods of Guiana, 
a never-failing supply in lumber might also be had, — a trade which has 
hit}ierto been so profitable to the North Americans. 

The only great inconveniencas attending a residence in these colonies, 
are the want of good water, — the occasional excessive heats, — the diseases 
incident to a tropical clime, — and the vast myriads of insects with which 
man has fto contend in these regions. The river water is brackish for 
many miles from the coast ; there are no springs, and wells would only 
supply a water that could not be used. Though the canals bring fresh 
water in great plpnty from tfie woods, yet it is so strongly impregnated 
with infused leaves and other vegetable matter as to be both very unpleasant 
to tlie eye ami the palate. The only remedy for this evil is that of pre- 
serving the rain-water,, and accordingly tanks or cisterns have been con- 
structed for this purpose on almost every estate. The rain-water is some- 
times preserved by families in large earthen jars, in which, with much care, 
it is kept good during the whole of the dry season. Those who are not pos- 
sessed of tanks or jars must either content themselves with the strongly 
macerated infusion of the forests, called busk^mater, or send parties many 
miles with boats and casks for fresh water from the distant streamlets that 
descend to the rivers. 

Insects,^ The swarms of insects and reptiles which infest this country 
may serve to convey to an inexperienced European a tolerable notion of 
some of the plagues of Egypt. “ In truth, (says Pinckard,) the general 
buzzing, the biting, stinging, creeping, and crawling of these tormenting 
objects, distress me far more than the heat, or any apprehension of disease. 
We are bitten, stung, or over-run by day and by night, and exposed to 
incessant pain and discomfort, unless constantly upon the watch, or care- 
fully protected by some defensive covering, being perpetually beset with 
myriads of flies, ants, musketoes, cockroaches, lizards, Jack Spaniards, (a 
large species of wasps,) fireflies, centipedes, ic., which, in addition to their 
bites and stings, fly in our faces, crawl about our persons, and make an in- 
tolerable buzzing in our ears. In an evening, and particularly after rain, 
the confused noise of these humming hosts is peculiarly disagreeable. It 
conve3r8 the idea of breathing in an atmosphere of sounds, or amidst one 
vast animated hive, where every created insect. joins in full chorus; the 
enormous frog of the country croaking the bass in a voice resembling ‘in 
some de^ee the bellowing of an ox.” After such testimony, the reflections 
of an Edinburgh reviewer on the subject of Demerara entomology, will not 
appear exaggerated, and are too lively to be here omitted. “ Insects are 
the curse of tropical climates. The bele rouge lays the foundation of a 
tremendoucf ulcer. In a moment you are covered with ticks. Chigoes 
bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch a large colony of young chigoes 
ia a few hours. They will not live together, but every chigoe sets up a 
separate ulcer, its own private portion of pus. Flies get entry^into 

your month, into your eyes, into your nose ; you eat flies, drink flies, and 
breathe flies. JJzarda, cockroaches, and snakes, get into the bed ; ants eat 
up the boflks ; scorpions sting you on the foot. Evfery thing bites]^ stings, 
or bruiees ; every second of your existence you are wounded by some piece 
of animal life that nobody has ever seen before, except Swammerdam and 
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Meriani. An insect wit!i eleven legs is swimming in youv teactip, a non- 
descript with nine wings is strugglin^in the small beer, or a caterpillar with 
several dozen eyes in his belly is hastening over the bread and butter ! < 
All nature is alive, and seems to be gathering all •her entomological hosts 
to eat you up, as you ai% standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches. Such are tropics. All this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, va- 
pours, and drizzle — to our apothecaries rushing about with gargles |ind 
tinctures — to our old, British, constitutional cough, sore throats, and 
swelled faces.’* 

ForcstsJ^ “ Mr Waterton” — to continue the analysis of the lively cri- 
tic — “ complains that the trees of Quiana are not more than* sik yards in 
circumference, — a magnitude in trees which it is not easy for a Scotch 
imagination to reach. Among these, pre-eminent in height rises^the 
— upon whose top branches, when naked by«Bge, or drigd by accident, is 
perched the toucan, too high for the gun of the fow)er ; — aroun,d tbis^ are 
the green heart, famous for hardness ; the tough kackea ; the ducakthali, 
surpassing mahogany ; the ebony and letter-wood, exceeding the most beau- 
tiful woods of the Old World ; the locust-tree, yielding copal ; and the 
hayawa and olou trees^ furnishing sweet-smelling resin. Upon the top of 
the mora gi*ows the fig-tree. The bush-rope joins tree and tree, so as to 
render the forest impervious, as, descending from on high, it takes root as 
soon as its extremity touches the ground, and appears like shrouds and 
stays supporting the mainmast of a line of battle ship. 

Ornithology ry ‘‘ Demerara yields to no country in the world in her birds. 
The mud is flaming ^vith the scarlet curlew. At sunset, the pelicans re- 
turn from the sea to the courada trees. Among the flowers are the hum- 
ming-birds. The columbine, gallinaceous, and passerine tribes, people the 
fruit-trees. At the close of <lay, the vampires, or winged-bats, suck the 
blood of the traveller, and cool him by the flap of their wings. Nor has 
Nature forgotten to amuse herself here in the composition of snakes : the 
camondi has been killed from 30 to 40 feet long ; he does not act by venom, 
but by size and convolution. The Spaniards affirm that be grows to the 
length of 80 feet, and that he will swallow a bull ; but Spaniards love the 
superlative. There is a rvhipsnake of a beautiful green : the labarri snake 
of a dirty brown, who kills you in a few minutes. Every lovely colour 
under heaven is lavished upon the counachouchiy the most venomous of 
reptiles, and known by the name of the bush^masler, Man and beast, 
says Mr Waterton, fly before I'im, and allow him to pursue an undisputed 
path. We consider the following description of the various sounds in 
tfic^e wild regions as very striking, and done with very considerable pow- 
ers of style ; “ He whose eye can distinguish the various beauties of un- 

cultivated nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the 
woods, will be delighted in p.issing up the river Demerara. Every now 
and then, the maam or tinamou sends forth one long and plaintive whistle 
from the depth of the forest, and then stops ; whilst the yelping of the 
toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird called pi-pi-yo^ is heard during the 
interval. The campanero never fails to attract the attention of the pas- 
senger; at a distance of nearly 3 miles, you may /hieiar this snow-white 
bird tolling every four or five minutes, like the disti^t convent bell. From 
6 to 9,in the morning the forests resound with the mingled cries and strains 
of the feathered race ; after this, they gradually die away. Flbm 1 1 to S 
all nature is hushed as in a midnight silence, and scarce a note is heard, 
saving that of the campanero and the pi-pi-yo ; it is then that, oppressed 
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by the solUv heat, the birds retire to the thickest shade, and wait for the 
refreshing cool of evening. At .sunnciown the vampires, bats, and gont- 
f suckers, dart from their lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on tfie 
river's bank. The difFefi-ent kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their 
hoarse and hollow sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckers 
lament and mourn all night long. About two hours before day-break, you 
will hear the red monkey moaning as though in deep distress ; the bouton, 
a solitary bin!, and only found mi the thickest recesses of the forest, dis- 
tinctly articulates, ^ houtou, lioutou,' in a low and plaintive tone, an hour 
before sun-rise ; the maam whistles about the same hour ; the hannaquoi, 
pataca, and raaroudi, announce his near approach to the eastern horizon, 
and the parrots and paroquets confirm his arrival there.” 

Population^ The colonial population consist!} of three classes, whites, 
mulattoes, and negroes. Of^these, the two former are free. The number 
of negroes belonging tp the united colony amounted, in 1798, to 55,000 ; 
in 18G6, to upwards of 80,000 ; and in 1826 to 71,382. As to the con- 
dition and state of this latter class, these depend much upon the temper and 
disposition of the individual planters. According to Pinckard, in the great 
majority of cases, the slaves were most cruelly used by their Dutch masters. 
Previous to the abolition of the slave-trade, in 1807, the importation of 
slaves into this settlement and that of Berbice was immense, more perhaps 
than the numbers imported into all the West India islands put together. The 
rapid increase of colonial agi'iculture, and the shoals of planters abandoning 
the islands and coming thither, were the proximate causes of such great im- 
portations. Now that the slave-trade is abolished, the planters must have re* 
course to the breeding system, which wall of itself prevent the over-working 
and brutal treatment of the slaves, in a gi-eat degree at least, and ameliorate 
their future condition, 'fhe orders in council of 2d February, 1830, if observed, 
will aleo materially improve the condition of the slaves in this colony. 

As to the character of the colonial population, it is much the same with 
that in the West Indies, or in the southern United States. The planters 
are exceedingly hospitable to strangers, and fond of the pleasures of the table. 
I’inckard says, the Dutch planters are good eaters, and exceedingly fond of 
the jolly god. The women, especially, rival their husbands in these re- 
spects. Previous to the capture of the united colony of Demerara and 
Essequibo, neither there nor in Berbice was there so much as a single 
church or burying ground. Since the conquest of these Dutch colonies, 

( Surinam excepted, which was restored to its former possessors,) some- 
thing like the form of religion has been established, churches have been 
erected, clergy provided, and missionaries from difterent religious persua- 
sions have been sent to this country. 

Commerce,'] The commerce of this united colony has of late years 
gi-eatly declined. The total produce of the united colony of Demerara 
and Essequibo, for 1816, was returned at, sugar, 44,030,381 lbs ; rum, 
1,956,395 gallons; coffee, 11,6«3,647 lbs; cotton, 3,818,512 lbs. In 
1823, this country exported to Great Britain only, 607,807 cwt. of sugar, 
54,147 cwt. of coffee, and 941,194 gallons of rum. 

Tofvns.'Jl The capital of Demerara is Stabroeck, situated at a mUe s 
distance from the ihoitth of the river, which is defended by a fort. Sta- 
broeck is composed of two long rows of houses built very distant from 
each otber,«iwith a wide green in the middle by way of street. It is more 
than a mile long, running in a line from the river back to the forest. The 
foi*m of the town (says Pinckard > is the most inconvenient that could have ^ 
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oeen contrived, as it throws most of the houses far away from the river and 
deprives them of the great advantages for trade which they might otherwise 
nave had by erecting the houses parallel with its course. To remedy thif^ 
defect, canals and ditchesjiave been cut at the^ backs of the houses, which 
are perhaps the worst possible neighbours the*inhabitants could have near 
them, for, being filled with mud and all the filthy drainings of the town, 
and only partially emptied by the reflux of the tide, they become highly 
offensive, and tend to generate disease. A causeway of brick runs through 
tlie whole length of the town ; but the carriage-way, as well as the road 
from the town to Fort William Frederick, is merely clay and mud, and is 
almost impassable in the wet season. The houses are built* o/ timber, on 
a brick foundation, tw<i stories high, and painted, or rather bedaubed with 
white. Tlie other towns, or rather villages, are : Kingston, a«British vil- 
lage, founded in 1796 ; Le Bonrgade, a range of war®Iiouses ; Konings- 
hurgh, a town regularly built, and two miles ia circumference ; 'Bvidge- 
town and Newtown, and the village or town of Werken Bust. 'J'heVort of 
Essequibo is situated 70 British miles in direct distance from the sea. Up 
the river, immediately below the confluence of the*Guiana and Essequibo 
rivers, N.W. of the Essequibo, and nigh the coast, is the fort of New 
Middlehtng. On the boundary line of Spanish (Guiana, and nigh the 
Oroonokp, is the fort of Moroko, attacked (but without success) by the 
Spaniards, during the late war, in 1798. 

Historical Notice.^ Demerara, originally settled by the Dutch, is of 
later growth than Berbice, which was made a colony as early as 1626. 
But the progress of Demerara has been much more rapid than that of its 
sister-settlement, especially since its capture, and subsequent cession to 
Great Britain ; and it is now divided into four districts, all under the su- 
perintendence of British planters. Its capture by the British took place in 
1796, when a number of adventurers, both from the .islands and Great 
Britain, flocked to it. Along with Essequibo, it was rashly and foolishly 
restored to the Dutch in 1801, after several millions of British money had 
been expended, both by British planters and merchants, in improvements 
and purchases. This cession was a very serious loss, and was one of those 
articles of the treaty of Amiens which occasioned great regret and discon- 
tent. They were, however, retaken in 1803, and secured to Britain at 
the peace of 1814(. The settlement oi Essequibo, immediately adjoining 
Demerara to the N.W., and lying alongst the banks of the Essequibo, is a 
colony of much later date than Demerara, its settlement being begun in 
1»742, since which it has advanced with rapid strides, and is now of equal 
value and importance with Demerara, to which it is united. 

Independent Tribes.] The aboriginal tribes which inhabit this part 
of the Guiana coast are the A^rowacs, the Accowaws, the PForrows, and the 
Caribbs. The last inhabit the banks and valley of the Guiana river, at a 
considerable distance from the coast and the British settlements. The 
Arrowacs ai*e supposed to have been the ^progenitors of that comparatively 
mild and peaceful race which inhabited the larger islands of Jamaica, Cu- 
ba, and Hispaniola, at the time of Columbus's first voyage. They are 
claSsed by the Spanish writers as a branch of the Caribbs, which is not very 
probable, as they are neither so tall, strong, courageous, nor cruel, as that 
sanguiftary race. They are seated on both banks of the Essequibo and 
those of the Upper Demerara. They are represented both By Stedman 
and Finckard as comparatively peaceful and mild, given to great cleanli- 
ness in their persons, swift of foot, and excellent marksmen, but lazy, ca- 
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pi'icious, vblatile, and ])()ssessed of no curiosity. They are honest and 
gratel^l ; live on friendly terms with the settlers, except when provoked 
to war. They do not devour their captives, like the inhuman Caribbs, but 
treat them with great kifidness. They are most excellent swimmers ; both 
s^xes performing this favourite exercise with gr#at ease and agility. Sted- 
man saw them thus employed, and represented them as totally different 
from the other tribes which he had seen. The An-owaes are such expert 
shooters with the bow tliat they *will kill a macaw or a pigeon in full flight. 
They descend the Essequibo and Demerara in large canoes, upwards of 40 
feet in length. They are well versed in the medicinal uses of herbs, and cure 
their own maladies with tolerable skilU They believe in a Supreme Being, 
and in an inferior evil spirit called Yarvahoos, Their priests are called 
Peiis, and are magicians bearing some affinity to the Payes of the Brazilian 
Tupinambas.^ Tbe Indians ‘are termed Bucks and Buckeens^ by the 
coloiusts ; the former appellation being applied to the males, and the latter 
to the females. The Arrowacs wear no clothing, except a band tied round 
the waist and brought between the legs to fasten before, and which is used 
both by men and wometi. Somp who have visited the colonists have it 
made of blue cloth, while others have it made of the bark of a tree. 
Sometimes, instead of this baud, the women, or buckeens, use a small 
apron, about three or four inches square, which being tied round the waist, 
and left to hang loose before, serves by way of a fig leaf. These aprons 
they call kway. Among those who have associated with the colonists, 
the kway is sometimes made of small beads of different colours ingeniously 
strung on threads of cotton, or of the silk grass, so as to give them the 
appearance of being woven in a variety of figures. This is used as high 
dress, and is much valued. I'Vom their inactivity, the Indians are gene- 
rally corpulent, which gives them a certain smoothness of form and surface, 
but their skins have not the velvet softness so common to the Negroes. 
Their bodies are perfectly free from hair. Imagining it not to be becom- 
ing to have any hair, except on the head, they habitually pull it off from 
the chin, the breast, the armpits, and other parts. The general smoothness 
thus given to the surface, has led travellers, ignorant of the cause, into the 
mistake of considering this smoothness of skin to be natural to them, and 
hence has arisen the strange opinion prevalent among writers of a certain 
class, that they are a peculiar species of human beings, and of a different 
race from Europeans. From the heat of the climate, and the facility of 
procuring food, the Indians of British Guiana are remarkably indolent. 
Labour, simply considered, is nowhere a natural impulse ; in every quarter 
of the habitable globe, its great incentive is necessity, interest, or ambi- 
tion, — the effect of our real or imaginary wants. Among these natives of 
the woods, labour results from necessity alone, and ceases with the imme- 
diate occasion which produced it. As amongst other savage tribes, the 
men are very arbitrary and despotic towards their women. Polygamy is 
practised ampng them. Each man takes as many wives as he can con- 
veniently maintain. All the domestic labours are done by the females ; 
and in their wanderings from place to place, they are made to toil under 

I From frequently seettig parties of Indians and Negroes standinj^ naked together, 
Pinckard was enabled to remark a striking difference in their figure. The JSIegroes 
have longer necks and a finer full of the shoulders. The chest is not so full and open. 
Their limbs a!^e not so stout, but longer and thinner in proportion to their body. Tho 
form of the Arrowak Indians appears close and compact, while that of the Negroes is 
more loose and slender, and more indicative of tlie heat and languor of climate. The 
projecting curvature of the tibia, or leg, so common to the Africans, does not prevail. 
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the l/urden of whatever they may have to transport, while tliei!* imperious 
lord marches on majestically before them, and unencumbered. From this 
rigid treatment by their husbands, the women appear reserved and melan-^ 
choly. They commonly sit with their backs towaVds strangers, and remain 
profoundly silent when thh husbands ai’e preselit. In their absence, th5y 
show less restraint, and seem more disposed to cheerfulness and vivacity. 

The following account from Pinckard, of a visit paid at the fort of 
Berbice, from an Indian family, as it exhibits a complete view of their 
household stock and internal establishment, is worthy of being transcribed. 
“ This family came to us in the true style of native accommodation, ex- 
hibiting the full equipage of the farpily canoe, and forming & scene of high 
interest and novelty. Before the canoe reached the fort, we observed the 
long black hair and nalftd skins of the man, bis two wives, and several 
children, who were all sealted about the vessel with the •strictest attention 
to equipoise, trimming it most neatly. The cargo was large ; and; in ad- 
dition to the family, was loaded with cedar and other kinds of wood, for 
sale or barter. On the top of the cargo appeared* a ferocious looking ani- 
mal, setting up his bristles like the quills of a porcupine. It was a species 
of hog, caught in the forest, and hence called a bush hog. A small monkey 
was also skipping about the canoe. At one side sat two very fine parrots, 
and on the other was perched a large and most beautiful mackaw, exhibit- 
ing all th^ rich splendours of his gay plumage. On the canoe arriving at 
the landing place, the bow and arrows, the clay cooking vessel, calabashes, 
hammocks, and crab baskets, were all brought into view ; and we gassed 
on the whole as forming a very complete and striking specimen of original 
equipage and accommodation. The whole family — the household appara- 
tus — the bow and arrows — the canoe and paddles — the hammocks — in 
short, all the furniture and implements for cooking, sleeping, shooting, 
fisliing, and travelling, were here moved together in oiie^ complete body, as 
to render it indifferent to them whether they should return to the home 
whence they came, or take up a new abode in any other part of the 
forest.” 

Maroons^ Besides the Indian natives, the woods at the back of the 
settlements are liaiinted by bush negroes, called Maroons in the West In- 
dies. These are runaway and revolted negroes, who have these impervious 
forests as their hiding places, from whence they make incursions into the 
settlements for the sake of plunder and revenge, committing at times 
dreaiiful ravages, so that it has become necessary to form a regular militia, 
ami to have some military constantly ready to protect the settlements from 
tlihir depredations, and to explore the woods and find out their haunts. 
From their numbers, discipline, and perfect acquaintance with every part 
of the forest in the vicinity, it has hitherto been found impossible either to 
expel or root them out. Several detachments sent out against them, ignorant 
of forest warfare, have been completely cut up. It is impossible to state their 
numbers ; hut they are represented as bloodthirsty, ferocious, and savage, 
and have at different times threatened the total destruction of the colony, 
particularly of the whites. It is fortunate for the colonists that the 
Arrywacs are their friends, and detest negroes. As they are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the most concealed recesses of the forest, and are possessed 
of an acuteness of vision, smell, and hearing, far beyond the whites, they 
have been of material service in enabling them to trace out the bush-ne- 
groes. This is one of the results of the slave-system, and will not be 
Vemoved till the woods be cleared by increasing cultivation, and an ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slaves. 
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Macoushi Indians and Wourali Poison,~\ In llie wilds of Essequibo 
there is a tribe of Indians known by the name of Macoushi, The Wourali 
^ poison is used by all the South American savages, betwixt the Amazon 
and the Oroonoque ; but the Matt>ushi Indians manufacture it with the 
g^'eatest skill, and of the greatest strength. A«vine grows in the forest 
called Wourali ; and from this vine, together with a good deal of nonsense 
and absurdity, the poison is prepared. When a native of Macoushia goes 
in quest of feathered game, he sejdom carries his bow and arrows. It is 
the blow-pipe he then uses. The reed gi'ows to an amazing length, as the 
part the Indians use is from 10 to 11 feet long, and no tapering can be 
perceived, one. end being as thick as another ; nor is there the slightest 
appearance of a knot or joint. The erfd which is applied to the mouth is 
tied round with a small silk grass cord. The arrcyw is from nine to ten 
inches long* ; it is made out oi^ the leaf of a palm-tree, and pointed as sharp 
as a needle : about an inch of the pointed end is poisoned : the other end 
is burnt to make it still liarder, and wild cotton is put round it for an inch 
and a half. The quiver, holds from 5 to 600 arrows, is from 12 to 14 
inches long, and in shajje like a dice-box. With a quiver of these poisoned 
arrows over his shoulder, and his blow-pipe in his hand, the Indian stalks 
into the forest in quest of his feathered game. These generally sit high up 
in the tall and tufted trees, but still are not out of the Indian’s reach ; for 
his blow-pipe, at its greatest elevation, will send an arrow three hundred 
feet. Silent as midnight he steals under them, and so cautiously does he 
tread the gi-ound, that the fallen leaves rustle not beneath his feet. His 
ears are open to the least sound, while his eye, keen as that of the lynx, is 
employed in finding out the game in the thickest shade. Often he imitates 
their cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, till they are w’ithin range of 
his tube. Then taking a poisoned arrow from his quiver, he puts it in the 
blow-pipe, and collects his breath for the fatal puff. About two feet from 
the end through w^iich he blows, there are fastened two teeth of the acouri, 
and these serve him for a sight. Silent and swift the arrow flies, and sel- 
dom fails to pierce the object at which it is sent. Sometimes the wounded 
bird remains in the same tree where it was shot, but in three minutes falls 
down at the Indian’s feet. Should he take wing, his flight is of short du- 
ration, and the Indian, following in the direction he has gone, is sure to 
find him dead. It is natural to imagine that, when a slight wound only is 
inflicted,, the game will make its escape. Far otherwise ; the wourali poi- 
son instantaneously mixes with blood or water, so tliat if you wet your 
finger, and dash it along the poisoned arrow in the quickest manner possi- 
ble, you are sure to carry off some of the poison. Though three minutes 
generally elapse before the convulsions come on in the wounded bird, still 
a stupor evidently takes place sooner, and this stupor manifests itself by 
an apparent unwillingness in the bird to move. The flesh of the game is 
not in the slightest degree injured by the poison ; nor does it appear to be 
corrupted .sooner than that killec^ by the gun or knife. For the larger ani- 
mals, an arrow with a poisoned spike is used. Thus armed, says Water- 
ton, with deadly poison, and hungry as the hysena, he ranges through the 
forest in quest of the wild beasts’ track. No hound can act a surer part. 
Without clothes to fetter him, or shoes to bind his feet, he observes the 
footsteps of the game, where a European eye could not discern the 
smallest vestige. He pursues it through all its turns and windings, with 
astonishing perseverance, and success generally crowns his efforts. The 
animal, after receiving the poisoned aiTOW, seldom retreats 200 paces be- 
fore it drops. 
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Trddiliofjs Concerning El I)orado7\ “ Tlie state of ignorance and bar- 
barism in wliicb Europeans found diiferent tribes, has made some regard 
as fabulous,” says Malte Brun, “ the traditions concerning the existence 
of a country abounding in gold, and situated in {he interior of Guiana. 
Many Spanish and English adventurers attempted to visit this new region* 
and its capital, El Dorado and Manoa. It was even affirmed that there 
were in Manoa temples and palaces covered with gold. A German kiii^it, 
Philip do Hutten, set out, about the year 1541, with a small band of 
Spaniards from Caro on the coast of Caraccas. Pie came within sight of 
a town inhabited by the Omegas, the roofs shone as if they had l^eeii over- 
laid with gold ; but the land was so HI cultivated that his men had diffi- 
culty in obtaining provi|^ions. The bold knight being defeated by the 
Omegas determined to return against them with a greater force; but he 
perished by the hands of an assassin, while he was preparing to carry his 
project into effect. It is not impossible that the •enthusiastic Geittian 
may have mistaken rocks of talc for roofs of gold, and the Omegas may 
have been confounded with the Omaguas, a warlike people on the banks 
of the Amazons, who have made some progress in Civilization, The Pe- 
ruvian missioraries tell us that Manoa is a small town on the banks of the 
Ucayal. Should it however be thought unlikely that Philip de ITutten 
ever penetrated into the country of the Omaguas, the story might be ex- 
plained independently of this objection. The Indians of Guiana may have 
had some obscure notions concerning the empire of the Incas, their lake 
Titicaca, their temple^ and palaces adorned with gold. The exaggerated 
and erroneous accounts which the German received, might have misled the 
Spaniards and induced them to go in quest of a region which they already 
possessed. At all events, few of the minerals hitherto observed in Guiana 
are metalliferous, and there is not much reason to believe that El Dorado 
will ever be found in the interior of that country.” 
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** There is a group of islands,” says Make Brun, in the forni of anarch 
between the two continents of America. Those opposite the Anipricaii 
coast were first called Antilles, and that name has been since a])plied to 
the whole of them. ^ Dicuntur Anlilce Americcc, quasi ante insulas Amc- 
ricce, nempe ante insulas sinus MexicanV They have been vaguely deno- 
minated the West Indies, from the term India originally given to America 
by Columbus. That illustrious navigator ])launed his voyage in the ex- 
pectation of finding a western passage to India shorter and less tedious 
than that by the coast of Africa. This undertaking might have been ac- 
complished had tlie geography of the ancients, on which it was founded, 
been correct ; but although the discovery of the Pacific ocean detected the 
fallacy of Columbus, the islands still retained their ancient name. To 
obviate this crroi\ and to express our gratitude to that great man, these 
islands have of late years been called the Columbian Archipelago, They 
extend from the gulf of Florida to tliat of Venezuela, and are divided into 
the greater and the less, — Cuba, Jamaica, St Domingo and Porto Kico are 
called the Great Antilles* The English, the Frencli and the Spaniards hav(3 
affixed different meanings to the terms Windward ami Leeward Islands, 
It is evident that the acceptation of this nautical plirase must depend on 
t\ie position of the navigator, and cm t\ie tract which he proposes to 
follow. 

Caribbean That part of the ocean between these islands. South 

America and the coasts of Mosquitos, Costa Rica and Darien, is called the 
Caribbean sea. It is navigated by trading vessels from most nations in 
Europe, and is remarkable on account of several phenomena. The first of 
these is the effect of a gentle motion impressed on the ocean by the equa- 
torial currents horn E. to and impelled towards the American conti- 
nent through the openings in thj chain of the Less Antilles. Tliis uniform 
movement is not accompanied with much danger from the Canary islands 
to the mouth of the Oronoco. Ihe ocean in these latitudes is so calm 
and 80 seldorn subject to storms that the Spaniards have given it the name 
of the Ladies sea. It must not, however, he imagined, tliut the inotion 
is less rapid, because the waters are not agitated ; the course of vcjssels is 
accelerated between the Canaries and South America,— a directI* passage 
is rendered impracticable from Carthagena to Cumana, and from Trinidad 
to Cayenne.” 
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These islands may be said, in general terms, to rcm in a S.E.'directiun 
from the coast of Florida, to the N.E. part of South AnuM ica, forming a 
sort of inteiTuj)ted harrier to the gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea. 

In other words, they deacribe nearly the <liagoiial of a parallelogram, of 
which the sides are the .^0“ and 86“ of W. Jung.,*aijd the 10" and 20” of N.* 
lilt. ; but this diagonal, it is to ho remarked, is of very variable breadth ; 
and there are several smaller islands in different parts of the neighhouifng 
coasts which cannot he referred to it.^ 

Although, as already observed, tliese islands have received different 
names, winch have been applied to them either considered in ope assem- 
hlag 4 », or as subdivided into particular gvoupes, according to llieAv geogra- 
phical position, or some oj^her principle of arrangement, yet as the common 
term IVcst Indies, though not indeed strictly proper, is ahundanfly exten- 
sive in signification to comprehend all the islands we shalt describe, with- 
out any regard to the discordant sentiments of different writers iij •the 
application of the minor designations, we shall adopt it, and follow an 
arrangement partaking both of a political and a natural cast, — so far, in the 
latter case at least, as relates U> locality and position*; and to avoid unne- 
cessary re])ethion, we shall embrace under our account of the jirincipal 
islands, a vaiiety of interesting information wliich applies with few excep- 
tions — and these we shall state — to all the other islands, Cnda, St Do- 
?nwgo, and Jamaica, will therefore form prominent features in the present 
article. 

Coasts, The c ^asts of the Antilles are in general rugged and highly 
elevated ; wriere low they are hounded by thick swampy forests. In the former 
case the adjacent sea is open and of a great depth, so that an anchorage is 
practicable only very close to the shore, above a bottom of black sand or 
rock ; in the latter the soundings show a muddy bottom, and the coral 
reefs compel slilps to keep ofF the shore. This observatiwn holds equally 
true of all tlie archipelago of the Antilles. 'Fhe volcanoes to which these 
isles owe their origin, open tlieir moutlis chiefly towards the west, wliich 
side is rugged, and displays all the disorder incident to volcanic regions. 
Perouse was the first to remark the identity of their configuration with those 
of the coasts of the American archipelago. When one examines the long 
chain of volcanic islands of this archipelago, he will he at no loss to 
observe that their vast l>ays and ports are usually situated between two 
volca» jes. Such is the superb b: -^of Port Royal at Martinique, of Marino, 
of Kii*gston in Jamaica, and of Saint Christophe. There are some excep- 
tions to this rule however. A grand lagoon now occupies the place of a 
bay which certainly anciently existed in the mouth of the Guaturani valley. 
At Martinique the alluvial plains formed in the hay and basin of Port 

"aX wtvvV Aca- 

iou the Jambette Lamentin, Lezard, Manche, and Salee, announce by 
their rapid progress tnat in a few ages they.will exhibit the effects observed 
at Trinidad, of closing up all access from the sea into these rivers. The 
great isolated rocks which shoot up in the sea at various distances around 
the Antilles, with a bold and picturesque aspect, have l^en formed by 
sub-iAarine volcanoes. The most remarkable are at Saint Lucia, le Gros- 


1 In gearaphy, we may notice, it is often convenient for 
. Jstart a strong idea of the relations of places, though a very 

accui'ate examination mi^ht forbid its precise adoption. 
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Ilet ; at Ma^ttyique, le Diamanti tl^e ble of Ray^ra, the Devil’s table, the 
isle of Saiyt-Auhm, the Caravelle, and the jPerle ; and at Guadaloupe, tlic^ 
isle of Goyave, the Caouenne, and the Grenada. 

JRieers .3 The rivers which flow from the cloud-capped summits of the 
snotuitains of the Antilles, •descend in a series 6f cascades to the sea. In 
the little Antilles the coui*se of a river is never below 1200 toises, nor 
above 6 or 7 leagues ; but their depth is great, and their volume of water 
immense in winter. The proximity of the sun produces an immense evapo- 
ration from the Atlantic, under the equator, and then the rains swell the 
streams to a prodigious and overwhelming size ; the declivity of these tor- 
rents may*enable us to judge of their rapidity, it is 6 or 9 inches per toiso 
in the least mountainous region of Guadaloupe. From barometrical obser- 
vation it appears that the river Cazenavrie in Mai*tinique must have a fall 
of more than 150 feet in 120 toises. At all other times but when swollen 
the /ivers of the Antilles may be passed at the fords, and sometimes al- 
most '^dry-footed over the pieces of lava with which their bed is strewn. 
The. only rivers of the Antilles vvhi(*h are navigable are those which mingle 
freely with the ocean ;•' such are the Salee and Lamentine of Martinique ; 
and the Caroni of Trinidad, which may be mounted 6 leagues from its em- 
bochure in the gulf of Paria. The action of tlie numerous clouds gathered 
around the high mountains of the volcanic isles produces an immense 
number of streams ; they amount in Guadaloupe, the principal, to more 
than 50. At Martinique 65 descend from six volcanic points. The lakes 
which are found in the most of the isles of the archipelago are the vestiges 
of ancient craters, or are contained between two projected basaltic currents. 
In the first case they occupy the conical or pyramidal summit of the 
mountains, presenting an elliptical basin. In the second their cnceincture 
is an irregular polygon. They discharge themselves plentifully by subter- 
ranean as well as other fissures. In Guadaloupe we find the Graml- 
£tang, the Etang-Zombi, and the Amde-pique. At Martinique there ar(^ 
two, one on the summit of mount Pelee, an ancient crater, the other at 
the foot of the point Carbel. At Dominica, 2 leagues from Roseau, there 
is an extensive lake on the summit of a very high volcanic bill, which gives 
birth to several rivers ; there is also a large pond in Grenada. The 
ponds found in the southern parts of these islands have neither the 
same aspect nor origin as those above mentioned. They are of a vast 
depth, communicating generally with the sea; and are called salt-pits, 
for the heat of the sun forms naturally in them muriate of soda by eva- 
poration. 

Vegetation and C/ima/c.] The atmosphere of the Antilles resembles 
the African in its constitution more than the European. Hence, while 
European productions here degenerate, those of Africa attain singular 
luxuriance. I he sugar-canes which now cover those islands came originally 
from one of the African islands, ^the coffee from Arabia,— -part of their ali- 
mentary plants from the coast of Guinea, — and the finest grapes of their sa« 
vannalis, and ffowera of their gardens from the same source. Their dates are 
those of Atlas, and from Senegal were transplanted those tamai'inds whose 
thick shade suffocate the American trees with which they ai’e surroi^nded. 
Their numerous race of Negroes too, originally brought from Africa, have 
usurped the place of the Aborigines. “ Trees similar to those^ that we 
have admired in other tropical countries,” says Malte Brun, grow in 
equal luxuriance on these islands. The banana — wliich in its full giowth 
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appear^ like a cluster of trees, is at first weak, and requires the support of 
a neighbouring plant. A canoe made from a single tinink of the wild 
cotton -tree, has been known to contain a hundred persons, and the leaf of 
a particular kind of palm-tree aifoids a shade to five or six men. The 
royal palmetto or mountain^cabbage grows to the extraordinary height ofi 
200 feet, and its verdant summit is shaken by the lightest breeze. Many 
of the plantations are enclosed by rows of Campeachy and Brazilian tregs ; 
the corab is as much prized for its thick sliade as for its excellent fruit, 
and the fibrous bark of the great cecropia is converted into strong cordage. 
The trees most valuable on account of their timber, are the tamarind, the 
cedar, the Spanish mountain- ash, the. iron-tree and the laurtes dihroxylon 
which is well adapted for the construction of mills. The dwellings of the 
settlers are shaded by orange, lemon, and pomegranate trees, th{it fill the 
air with tlie perfume of their flowers, while tlifeir branches are loaded with 
fruit. The apple, the peach, and the grape ripen in jthe mountains.. JThe 
date, the and sapolil/a, the*ma7nmee, several oricmtal fruit^, the 

rose-apple, the gtmva, the 7nunga^ and diflereiit species of spondias and 
annonas grow on the sultry plains. Botanjsts have*ob8erved on the wide 
savannas, the Serpidmm Virgiuensey the Ocynium Ainericanmny the Cleomis 
penlapliylloiiy and the Turnaa pmnicea. The coasts are shaded by 
phyleria and every species of acacia, particularly the Farnese which is re- 
markable for the beauty of its flowers. Opuntias and torch thistles cover 
the sides of the morne;. or precipices, and the vine tree grows on the rocks 
in the neigliI)ourhood of the shore. The woods abound in lianes, whose 
branches, entwined round the trees, form sometimes verdant galleries or 
canopies of flo^vers. Silices (irl)orescciiles grow to a great height, and soon 
arrive at maturity; i\\v: polypodium arboreuiriy wiiich belongs to this class, 
may be mistaken at a distance for the palm-tree on account of its lofty 
trunk aiid the broad leaves on its summit. Ligmi^i vilcsy lVintera~ 
cancla, Cinchona CaribbeUy and other medicinal plants are imported into 
Europe.” 

The Sugar Cawc.] Sugar is the great staple commodity of the West 
Indies. To this day, it is not exactly known what country the sugar-cane 
was originally imported from ; however, it is generally believed, tliat it 
came /Vom the East Indies. Either in ilie 12th or ISlli century, it was 
transplanted into Sicily ; from thence it wa ; taken to the island of Madeira, 
then recently discovered by thv Portuguese, where it was propagated, and 
the pioduct was very successful. About the same lime, llie Spaniards in- 
trte*aced the cane into the Canaiy islands. Attempts were made to plant 
it in Provence, but they did not succeed. In the beginning of the 17th 
century, France had no sugar but what came from Madeira and the Cana- 
ries, but towards the end of tho century, the English had monopolized this 
article of trade, and all the north of FVance was in general supplied with 
sugar from England. From the Canary islands, the cane was conveyed 
to the American continent and islands, and afterwards to Madagascar, to 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, to Ceylon and Manilla, and, at 
length, even to Otaheite. The sugar-cane is propagated by grains or seed. 
There are several varieties of this plant ; one of these is white, with a thin 
bark, and knots, at spaces five fingers in length ; it is very |)roductiv(i both 
of juice^nd sugar. A second species is of u reddisii colour ; its knots lie 
nearer together ; the bark is bard, and the product of sugar less consider- 
•able, but sweeter. In a third species, the stalk is not above an inch thick ; 
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the bark is thin, the flutings are green, the knots very distant. This last 
has a very sweet taste, and yields a very great quantity of sugar. All the 
three grow ripe in nine or ten months' time. 

The winter-season is the great vegetating season in the West Indian 
islands. The sap then circulates with activity and energy, — the trees are 
almost at the same instant covered with flowers and fruit, — tlie whole sur- 
face teems with animal life ; mosses and lichens cover the walls, stramoni- 
ums of gigantic size and purple 'euphorbium spring up in the unfrequented 
paths, and gigantic agaves in the interior of habited apartments. This hu- 
midity M, de Jonnes attributes, \st^ to the situation of the islands 
in the midst of a vast body of watev, the daily evaporation from which 
amounts to move than 3.3 millions of tons of watpr for a d(*gi’ee square ; 
2^/, to the* proximity of the different islands of the archipelago which form 
a chain of 200 lekgues, disposed in the form of a right angle, the direction 
of wlvch is towanis the prevailing winds; 3r/, to the mineralogical mass of 
these islands, whicli exercises a superior influence on the atmosphere to 
such insulated solitary islands as Saint Helena, Ascension, or the isle of 
Paquas ; 4///, to the conflict between opposing currents of wind during 
the winter-season ; to the elevation of the mountains, which rise 300 
or 400 toises into the region of the clouds, which hang during the rainy 
season at less than 2000 feet above the level of the sea, beginning from 
the 14th parallel ; and, 6//<, to the conic or pyramidal form of the moun- 
tains, which sensiidy augments their action on the electric clouds. Tlie 
north wind blows here from Novemlxn* to February, and sometimes lowers 
the mercury of the thermometer to 16’’ of Reaumur, or 69“ of Fahren- 
Iieit, and the needle of tlie hygrometer to between 60“ or 70“. Its pre- 
vahmee is markcMl by epidemic rheumatism and catarrhic afteclions. The 
south wind is warm aiul liumid, it blows from July to October, but with 
less force and confinuity than that of the north and east. It raises the 
thermometer to 28” of Reaumur and 95” of Fahrenheit. Its influence is 
dangerous a?id malignant; to it is attributable the exhalation from the 
marsh(»s of Saint Lucia, and the elevation of the waters of the Orouoco, 
(Orenoque) which rise to the height of 39 or 41 feet, and inundate the 
country 200 leagues cast to west. The east wind prevails in March, April, 
May, and June, resembling a good deal the north, to which quarter it 
generally more or less inclines ; it is not so dry or warm, for in traversing 
the Atlantic it loses before reaching the Antilles a part of the heat it ac- 
quired in passing over the African deserts. During its continuance the 
climate is highly favourable to Creoles and Europeans. The west windris 
the severest of all, and inclines more to the north than south. The seasons, 
however, alter with the winds, and are strictly confinable to two, — the dry 
season, from November to April, passing from south to east, — the wet, from 
May to October, passing from east to south. 

Animals,'] “ It has been observed by travellers,” says Malte Bi*un, 
“ that most of the wild animals indigenous to the West Indies are of a 
small size, as the Fespertilio niolussus, the Viverra caudivolvula, and the 
Jffus pilorides. Lizards and different sorts of serpents are not uncommon ; 
hut the greater number of them are harmless, and, with the exception of 
Martinique and St Lucia, no scorpions are to he found in the Less Antil- 
les. This noxious reptile is frequently observed in Porto Rico, anil it ex- 
ists probably in all the larger islands. The cayman haunts the stagnant 
waters, and Negroes are sometim s exposed to its murderous bite. The 
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parrot and its various species from the macaw to the parroquel^ frequent 
tlie forests ; aquatic birds in unnumbered flocks enliven the shores. The 
colihry or liumining-bird is the sportive inhabitant of these warm climcvS ; 
it seldom remains long in the same place, but is seun for a inomout on the 
blossoms of the orange or Imie-tree, and display* in its golden plumage the^ 
brightest tints of the emerald and the ruby.** 

Population.'^ The following is Humboldt’s estimate of the population 
of the West Indian islands at the end of the year 1823 ; 


Names of the Islands. 


Total Population. 

Slaves. 

British Antilles .... 

, 


770,500 

026,800 

Jamaica . . . . • . 



402:000 

812, (K)0 

Barbadoes ..... 



100,000 

7‘),0()J 

Antigua . . • . 



40, (KK) 

31,000 

St Christopher’s, or St Kitt’s 



23,0«(b 

19,.500 

Nevis .....? 



11,000 

9,5(K> 

Grenada ..... 



20,01)0 

25JK)0 

St Vincent’s and Grenadine’s ... 

. ; 


28,000 

• 24,000 

Dominica ..... 



2 ),(MK) 

Vi, 000 

Mont Serrat ..... 

• . 


8,000 

6,500 

The IR'itish Virgin Islands, Aneguda, Virgin, G 
1'ortola . ... 0 

ord^, 

<s 

and 

8,500 

6,000 

'J'obago ...... 



lO.OOO 

11,000 

Anguilla .md Barbuda 


, 

2,500 

1,800 

Trinidad ..... 



41, .500 

2,2,.500 

iSt Luge ..... 

, 


17,000 

13,000 

Bahama Islands ..... 



15, .500 

11,000 

Bermuda Islands .... 

, 


H..500 

5,000 

Haiti, Fkknc'h and Si’ANisn 1 . » 

Spanish Antilles .... 



82(),0()0 

018,000 

281,400 

('uba ...... 



700,000 

250,000 

Porto Rico ..... 



225, m)0 

25,000 

Margarita ..... 

Fuencii Antilles .... 



18,000 

^100 

, 

, 

219,000 

178,000 

Guadaloupe and its dependencies, Marie Gulante, 
and part of St iMurtin .... 

Deseadu, 

120,000 

100,000 

Martinique .... 

, 

• • 

99,000 

78,()(K) 

Dutch, Danish, and Swedish Antilles 



84,500 

01,300 

St Kustatia and Saba 



IS 000 

12.050 

St Martin’s ..... 



0,0 JO 

4.,f)00 

Curacoa ...... 



11,000 

0,51 M) 

St Croix ...... 

, 


82,000 

27,000 

St Thomas ...... 



7,oao 

6 , .500 
2,300 

St John ...... 



2, .500 

Si Bartholomew ... 


. 

8,tK)0 

4,()u0 


1 Now 


CHAP. I.— BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

A VALUABLE little work col aining a great variety of statistical detaiN, 
published by Mr Marshall of London, and entitled, ‘ Statistical Illustrations 
of the British Empire,’ gives the following account of the territorial extent, 
imports into England, and slave population of the British colonial posses- 
sions in the West Indies and South America in 1823 
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COLONIES. 


1 Jamaica • . . 

2 Demerjira, S. .^m. 

3 Barbadocs . . 

4 Grenada . . . 

$ St Vincents 

6 Trinidad . . . 

7 Antigua . . 

8 'J’obago . . . 

9 St Kitts . . 

10 St Luuia . . . 

11 Bcrbice, S. Amcr. 

12 Nevis . . . 

1*1 Dotniij^ica . . 

14 Monserr.'t . . 

15 Tortohi . . 

16 ^Bermudas . . 

17 IS.ihnmas . . . 

Tot. British Colonies 
From I)4>. indirect. 

^ -j St Thomas . . 

^ / St Domingo . 
g > Cuba 
P \ (/olombia 
^ J Brazil 
Baixisn India 




Territorial 
Extent ill 

Stat Acres 

4.680.000 

l,ooo;;)oo 

239.000 

227.000 

279.000 
2,880, 01)0 

23{i,000 

201.000 

38,400 

203.000 

1.500.000 

200.000 

230.000 
11,000 
80,000 

. 80,000 

500.000 


Productions Imported from into 
Orkat BRirAiN, in 18^3. 
Cwts. of 1 Gallons 
Sugar. I Coffee, j of It tun. 


1,417,758 
60/, 870 
314,630 
217,369 
232, .677 
e 86,891 
135,106 
113,015 
76,IS1 
62,118 
56,0()d 
41,283 
39,013 
24,466 
21,583 
3,11.5 
9ri(}' 


11,957.400 

2<lC,000 
19,000.000 
'2H,(M)0,000 

vast but 
undefined 


Total import of Sugar and Coffee 
into Great Britain 
Ido. in addition do. do. into Ireland I 


3,583,660 
, 15,29() 


122,170 

71,138 

219,580 


4,012,144 
UK), 809 


169,731 

54,117 

236 

368 

53 

2,953 

none 

Do. 

Do. 

.3,352 

18,537 

none 

17,136 

none 

l)i». 

769 

120 


2,951,110 
911,19 4 
351 
301,866 
80,139 

8. . 586 
28,241 

309,829 

42,944 

4,807 

71,221 

16. . ^8 r 

14,310 

42,913 

16,168 

218 


267,461 
4,628 
7,250 
44,12> 
21., 057 
3,604 . 
12,467 } 
36,734 


400,626 

17,223 


Number of Slaves. 


Male. I Female. I Total. 


170,466 
43,2271 
36,73.3 
12 355 

12.007 
13,155 
11,454 

6,952 

9.505 
6,297 

13.007 
4,583 
7,919 
3,032 
2,975 

2.505 
5,529 


171,916 

34,149 

41,612 

13,231 

12.215 

10,382 

16,5.31 

7,363 

10,.312 

7,497 

10,319 

4,678 

8,63() 

3,473 

3,185 

2,671 

5,279 


342,382 
77,37(i 
73,315 
25,586 1 
24,252 I 
23,557 j 
30,985 ! 
14,31 l\ 
19,817 
13,79 ! ! 
23,356 
9,261 
16, .5.5 4 
6,505 
6,160 
5,176 
10,808 


363,701 363,808 i728,5()i) 


,833,814 

30,937 


The power of production in these 
territories is unlimited; con- 
siderable qnautititts go direct to 
Kiiropeoii British, as well us on 
general ae.count. From the 17 
Brit. Colonies about 1 5,()00,(K)0 
lb. of Cotton Wool ,2, 000,000 lb. 
of PiirLent(», anil various other 
articles are also imported. 


I. Jamaica.] Jamaica lies about 100 miles to tlic S. of Cuba, and is tbo 
third in size of the West Indian islands, being inferior only to Cuba and 
St Domingo. Ito extreme length seems to be about 160 miles, and its 
breadth 60; but according to some accounts, its length is only 120 miles, 
and its breadth 4'2, — while others state its dimensions higher, — and Mr 
Edwards makes its length 150, and breadth 40 miles. The latitude of 
Kingston, the principal town, is 18® N. ; that of Morant Point East, is 17® 
56', and its long. 76® 5' W. ; the latitude of South Nigril Point is 18® 
16', and its long. 78® 82'. Jamaica has on the E. the island of St Do- 
mingo, from which it is separated by the channel called by British seamen 
the Windward Passage ; Cuba on the N. ; the bay of Honduras on tlie 
W. ; and Carthagena on the S. 

Physical Aspect.^ Traversed by mountains in different directions, hut 
particularly from E. to W. — plentifully watered by an immensity of small 
rivers and streams issuing from the high lands — beautifully adorned with 
many species of trees — and enjoying a climate more temperate and agree- 
able than its geographical position would indicate — this island undoubtedly 
merits distinction as one of the ^j^nest West Indian countries. Its general 
appearance differs from most parts of Europe ; and the north and south 
aides of the island differ also as widely from each other. On the north 
shore, the country rises into hills more remarkable for beauty than for 
boldness, having a gentle acclivity, and being interspersed with vales and 
romantic scenery, but rarely broken abruptly or disfigured with craggy 
projections; their tops are nicely rounded, and covered with groves of 
pimento, whose fine deep tints are charmingly enlivened by the verdure of 
the turf, seen in a thousand openings beneath ; and the effect is still far- 
ther heightened by the profusioM of streams which pour from every valley. 
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Hlid which frequently project themselves from the overcharging rocks into 
the ocean. At a greater distance inland, and overstepping these picturesque 
appearances, the land rises towards the centre of» the island, displaying a 
still greater profusion of wood, till the hills at«the extremity of tlie scene, 
becoming fainter and fainter, lose themselves in the clouds. The character 
of the southern side, on the contmry, is that of grandeur and sublimity. 

When I first approached this side of 4be island by sea,’" says Mr Ed- 
wards, in his poetic language, “ and beheld from afar such of the stupen- 
dous and soaring ridges of the Blue Mountains as the clouds here and 
there dEclo^cd, the imagination (forming an indistinct but*aWful idea of 
what was concealed, by what was thus partially displayed), was filled with 
admiration and wondeit Yet the sensation 1 felt was allied rather to ter- 
ror than delight. Tliough the prospect befote me was jn the highest de- 
gree magnificent, it seemed a scene of magnificent dLesolation. The qbrupt 
precipice and inaccessible cliff had Inore the aspect of a chaos than & crea- 
tion, or rather seemed to exhibit the effects of some dreadful convulsion, 
which had laid nature in ruins. Appearances, however, improved as wo 
approached ; for amidst ten thousand bold* features, too hard to be softened 
by culture, many a spot was soon discovered, where the hand of industry 
had awakened life and fertility. With these pleasing intermixtures, the 
flowing Ime of the lower range of mountains, which had now begun to be 
visible, crowned with woods of majestic growth, combined to soften and 
relieve the rude solemnity of the loftier eminences ; until at length the 
savannahs at the bottom met the sight. These are vast plains, clothed 
chiefly with extensive cane fields, displaying, in all the pride of cultivation, 
the verdure of spring blended with the exuberance of autumn : and they 
are bounded only by the ocean, in whose bosom a new and ever moving 
picture strikes the eye; for innumerable vessels. are disjcovered in various 
directions — some crowding into, and others bearing away from the bays 
and harbours, with which the coast is every where indented." We should 
err, however, if, from such descriptions, or any conclusions drawn from the 
position of this island, we conceived it to be peculiarly delightful as a place 
of residence. The violent torrents of rain at certain seasons ; the frequency 
of storms, tempests, and hurricanes, and the prevalence of thunder and 
lightning for half the yeai’, greatly diminish tlie comfort and security of 
the inhabitants. 

Crtrnate.~\ The climate of Jamaica, even on the coast, is temperate ; 
the medium heat at Kingston, throughout the year, being 80", and the 
iSast 70". In ascending towards the mountains, the temperature quickly 
alters with the elevation : 8 miles from Kingston, the maximum is only 
70". At the distance of 14 miles from that town, where the elevation is 
4,200 feet, the average range of the thermometer is from 5.5" to 65" ; and 
the minimum, in winter, 44". On the summit of Blue Mountain Peak, 
7,431 feet above the sea, the range in tlfb summer is from 47" at sunrivse, 
to 58® at noon ; and the minimum in winter is 42®. The year may be 
divided into four seasons ; the first commencing with the vernal or mode- 
rate rains, in April or May, which usually last six weeks ; the second sea- 
son includes June, July, and August, and is hot and dry ; the third in- 
cludes ^September, October, and November, or the hurricane and rainy 
months ; and the fourth, December, January, February, and March, which 
are the most serene and coolest months. 

* Soil, Sfc.l^ The soil of Jamaica is in many places deep and fertile. On 
the north side, chiefly in the parish of Trelawney, there is a particular 
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kind of soil of a red colour, the shades of it varying; from a deep choco- 
?jat6 to a rich scarlet. In some places, it approaches a l)nght yellow ; hut 
it is everywhere remarkable, when first turned up, for a glossy shining 
surface, and for staining the^’finger like paint when it is wetted. It seems 
to be a chalky marl, evidently containing a large portion of calcareous 
matter, from the circumstance of its retaining water when formed into 
ponds, like the stifFest clay. What is called tlie brick mould in Jamaica, 
is a deep, warm, mellow hazel mould, with an under stratum, so retentive, 
as to retain a considerable degree of nioisture even in the driest season. 
This, next tfo die ashy loam of St Christopher’s, is the best soil in the West 
India islands for sugar-canes, and is followed by the deep black mould of 
Barbadoes. « On the whole, however, the cultivated soil' of Jamaica is not 
remarkably fertile.. This island has upwards of 100 rivers, rising in the 
mounjtains, and running witli great rapidity to tlie sea on both sides. Their 
rapidity, as well as the obstruction from rocks, renders them unnavigable 
by canoes. The deepest is the Black river, on the south coast, which flows 
gently through a considerable tract of level country, and is navigable by 
flat boats for 30 miles. There are some medicinal springs, warm, sulphu- 
reous, and chalybeate. The most remarkable of these is in the eastern 
parish of St Thomas, in the neighbourhood of which a village, called 
Bath, has been built. The heat of this spring raises the thermometer to 
] 23®. It is said that the Spanish settlers once wrought mines both of cop- 
per and silver here ; and one of lead was opened in the parish of St An- 
drews, hut it was soon abandoned. 

Productions,'] . Besides the staple exports of Jamaica, consisting of 
sugar, indigo, coffee, and cotton, the cultivated vegetables are maize, Gui- 
nea corn, calavances — a species of pea used for the food of the Ne- 
groes — and almost, all the kitciien-vegetahles of Burope, besides many in- 
digenous ones, as the sweet potatoe, yam, arrow-root, callaloOy a kind of 
spinach, cassera, okasi/, &c. Few of the northern European fruits thrive, 
but the indigenous ones are numerous and delicious ; the principal are, the 
plantain, cocoa-nut, guava, sour-sop, sweet-sop, papau, custard-apple, ca- 
shew-apple, grandella, prickly pear, pine-apple, &c. The orange, lime, 
lemon, mango, and grape, have been naturalized, as well as the cinnamon- 
tree, of which there are now considerable plantations. The bread-fruit 
tree, with other useful plants, has been introduced by the exei*tions of Sir 
Joseph Bankes. This island abounds in various grasses of an excellent 
quality. The principal forest-trees are, mahogany, lignum-vitae, iron-wood, 
logwood, braziletto, &c. Many of them rise to a prodigious height, as 
the papaw and the palmetto-royal, the latter of which is frequently found 
140 feet high : the trunks of the ceibut or wild cotton-tree, and the fig- 
tree, also often measure 90 feet from the base to the limbs ; the former, 
when hollowed out, has been Imown to form a boat capahlls of holding 
100 persoiii. Of softer kinds of wood, for boards and shingles, there is 
a great variety of species ; and there are many well-adapted for cabinet- 
work, such as the bread-fruit, wild lemon, &c. In mentioning the vegeta- 
ble productions of this island, the wild pine ought not to be omitted ;1t is 
a plant that commonly takes root in the great forks of the branches of the 
wild cotton-tree ; and by the conformation of its leaves, it catches and 
retains the rain-water, each leaf resembling a spout, ami forming at its 
base a natural reservoir which will hold about a quart of water. When. 
Jamaica was fii*st discovered, it contained eight species of quailrupeds, the 
agouti, the pecari, the armadillo, the oppossum, the racoon, the musk-rat, 
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the alco, and the monkey. Of these, only the agouti and tlie njonkey 
remain. There are many varieties of the lizard, some of them very beau<« 
tiful. The most delicious of the wild fow^l are the ring-dove and the rice- 
bird of South Carolina; the latter, after fattenftig upon the rice-plantations 
of that district, visit Jamaica in prodigious numbers in October, to feed on 
the seeds of the Guinea grass. Parrots are still found in the grovesf but 
the flamingo is no longer to be seen. Pew cattle are bred in this island, 
the asses and mules being imported from the Spanish Main, and the horses 
from Britain and America. Tlie black cattle are of a large size. There 
are also sheep, goats, and hogs, in ^reat plenty. The mutfon*is well tast- 
ed, but the wool is hairy and coarse. Near the coast there are salt-ponds, 
from which the inhabitants formerly supplied their own consumption. 

CttUimlion of' Sugar,"] In the year 1673, the chief productions of 
Jamaica were cocoa, indigo, and hides. The cultistation of sugar batl just 
coinmenced ; and it appears that the increase in tfie growth of this staple 
article of the island has been very gradual. A nfevv species of sugar-cane, 
far more valuable than that formerly in yse, h§s fileen introduce<l into Ja- 
maica. It was first imported into the French islands of Guadalonpe and 
Martinique, from tlie islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, and is called the 
Bourbon^ or Otaheite cane. It is much higher, and four times as large as 
the cane formerly grown exclusively. It will grow in boggy land, and 
yields one-third more sugar than the old cane ; but the sugar is not of such 
a compact grain. The average expense of the cultivation of sugar is 20s, 
lOd. per cwt. indep:*ndent of the interest of capital. The works neces- 
sary for making 200 hogsheads of sugar annually, cost £10,000 Jamaica 
currency ; and an estate producing such a quantity requires £40,000 to 
establish it, viz. 250 negroes, at ^£70 sterling each, amounting to £17,500 ; 
180 cattle and mules, at £30 each, amounting to £5^00 ; buildings for 
the manufacture, and houses of negroes and owners, £7,000 ; and land, 
£10,000. The value of the buildings and machinery on the sugar plan- 
tations varies from £4,000 to £25,000 sterling. The greatest crop of 
sugar, on an estate with one set of works, makes from 100 to 300 hogs- 
heads. Estates containing 1,300 negroes, and a due proportion of whites, 
require about £10,000 sterling of supplies annually of British manufac- 
tures and provisions. One hundred barrels of herrings are required for 
250 negroes in the course of^the year. Formerly it was calculated that 
w^ere two hogsheads of sug'^r were made, there was at least one puncheon 
of rum ; hut latterly the proportion has been greater, the average annual 
quantity of rum being nearly 54,000 puncheons to 100,000 hogsheads of 
sugar. 

Coffee Plantations,']^ Coffee was little cultivated in Jamaica till the 
year 1788. The coffee plantations are generally situated in the hilly re- 
gions — which compose nearly two-thirc^ of the island — ^and which are, 
from their soil, climate, and situation, unfit for sugar plantations. In 
Jamaica, indeed, since the revolution in St Domingo, the coffee-planta- 
tions have been carried on to a great extent, so as to produce more than 
29*000,000 of lbs., (worth £1,5,00,000 sterling,) in the course of a year. 
Previous to the year 1808, it had not been the policy of this country to 
consider coffee as an article cultivated in the British islands ; and, there- 
fore, a duty was imposed, amounting to about 250 per cent, on the import 
price of the article ; and the excise restrictions were so severe as to dis- 
courage the consumption in every possible way. In 1809, the distresses 
of the coffee-planjers being brought under the review of the then minister 
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of tmdor circumatances which disclosed the vast and rapid increa^ 

•f^Aib'growth of ^coffee in the British islands, but more particularly in 
Jan^iOlc^ he obtained the* 8ancti(fii of the legislature to an alteratiOiu which 
reuibvbd the restrictions and* prohibitions as to rOlwting and grinding coffee 
in ^vOte houses; and to a reduction of the duty to Id a pound of cus- 
foiii»and excise. The result was, that the revenue . increased 226 per 
cent; bn an aggregate of 5 years ; and yet, notwithstanding this gieat 
augmentation of revenue, and increased consumption, the revenue on tea 
was not in any respect diminished. 

CuUivatibn hf Cottony S^c,~\ Cotton is not cultivated to any great extent 
in Jamaica; it was attempted to cultivate it on ground worn out by sugar, 
but it was found that such soil would not grow either cotton or coffee, 
and would produce only a vei^ inferior grass. Indigo is now very little 
cultivated, and in all probability will never again become a staple commo- 
dity. 'Blome, who pubjished a short account of Jamaica, in the year 
1672, mentions that therij existed at that time about 60 cocoa-walks ; at 
present there is scarce! y^’a jingle .plantation in the whole island. Ginger 
is little cultivated. All the produce of the arnatto-plant which is at pre- 
sent exported from Jamaica is gathered from the trees that grow sponta- 
neously. The pimento-trees also grow spontaneously, and in great abund- 
ance, especially in the hilly regions of the north. ITie returns from a 
pimento-walk, in a favourable season, are very great : a single tree has 
been known to yield 150 lbs. of raw fmit, or 100 lbs, of the dried spice. 

Exports and Imports,^ The following statement of the quantity and 
value of the pi*oductlons of this island, the imports, exports, &c. is taken 
from documents ordered by the House of Commons to be printed in 1815 ; 
Hogsheads of sugar, 135,592 ; puncheons of rum, 73,263 ; casks of mo- 
lasses, 518; pounds of coffee, 29,528,275; pounds of cotton, 50,000; 
pounds of pimento, 2,600,604. Estimated value of the preceding articles 
at the following rates ; rum, 2.v. 6d. per gallon ; sugar, 34^. per cwt.; cof- 
fee, Id, per lb. ; molasses, 20s, per cwt. ; cotton, Od, per lb. ; pimento, Od, 
per lb. ; £5,170,803. Estimated value of miscellaneous articles, including 
cattle, esculents, fruits, &c. £5,998,858, making a total of £11,169,661. 
Estimated value of exports to the United Kingdom, £6,885,539 ; to all 
other parts, £384,322, exclusive of a valuable trade of which no estimate 
can be formed, which is carried on betweei^ Jamaica and several of the 
Spanish West India colonies. Estimated value of the imports from the 
United Kingdom, £3,683,726 ; from all other parts, £892,207. Aggr^ 
gate value of the colony, £58,125,298. lu 1823 there was imported 
into Great Britain, from Jamaica, 1,417,758 cwts. of sugar, 169,734 of 
coffee, aud 2,951,110 gallons of rum. 

Revenue and ExpeiMure,’] The revenues of the island are perpetual 
and annual. Tlie former were iipposed by the revenue law of 1782, and 
amount to about £12,000 per annum ; the latter are occasional grants of 
the legislature. The principal taxes consist of an excise on rum, a poll- 
tax on slaves and stock, and a rate on rent and wheel-carriages. The re- 
venue generally amounts to about £300,000 Jamaica cun-ency hut the 

* The guinea paeses for 80 shill inge Jamaica currency. 

The crown, for 7 shilling ditto. 

The Spanish pistole, for S4 shillings ditto. 

The hard dollar^ for 6 shillings and 8d. ditto. 

The bit, or Spanish real, for 71d. ditto. 

The ralue is, however, subject to alteration, according to circumstances. Accounts 
mre kept here, and in i^l the British West India islands, in pojmds currency, each 
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mere military expenses of this island costs the treasury of Grca^ Britain 
^120,000, exclusive of its revenue. 

GovernmeniJ} The governor of Jamaica is appointed by the king, find 
can be recalled at pleasure ; there are, besides, a council, and a house of 
assembly. The former is generally chosen by the Crown from amongst , 
the most respectable inhabitants ; the members are 12 ; they are, e.r officio^ * 
justices of the peace, and form a privy council to the governor. Tlje 
house of assembly consists of 43 members,* who are chosen by the free- 
holders ; every parish sends 2 members, except Spanish Town, Kingston, 
and Port Royal, which send 3 each. The electors must be whites, of age, 
and possess a freehold of £ 10 per annum in the parish. Th9 representa- 
tives must possess a fre^old of ^300 per annum in any part of the is- 
land, or a personal estate of ^3,000. The supreme court of judicature, 
called the grand court, and combining the jurisdiction pf the courts of 
king's bench, common pleas, and exchequer in England, is held in Spanish 
Town thrice a year. All white males, from the age 15 to 60, are obhged 
by law to provide themselves with their own accoutrements, and to enlist 
either in the cavalry or infantry of the mili|ia. • 

State of Religion,'] Besides a bishop, there are 19 beneficed clergy- 
men in Jamaica, all of whom receive an annual stipend from the island of 
^420 per annum, subject to a deduction of 10 per cent, which is applied 
towards a fund for the support of the widows and children of clergymen 
dying on the island. The value of the livings varies according to the 
number of inhabitants ; and in some parishes the surplice-fees are consi- 
derable, particularly in Kingston, Spanish Town, and St Andrews. There 
are several Moravian, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist missionaries 
on the island, whose labours are invaluable. 

Population,] Humboldt has estimated the population of Jamaica at 
402,000 souls, of whom 342,388 were slaves. The ^returns in 1826, 
however, only gave 331,119 as the amount of the slave-population of this 
island. The number of whites probably amounts to 32,000 ; and of free 
people of cohmr to 17,000, 

Decrease of the Slave Popululion.] It appears,” says an able jour- 
nalist, “ from an examination of documents printed by order of the House 
of Commons during the last five sessions of Parliament, and from abstracts 
obtained from the Colonial Registry office, that the slave-population of our 
Wesf India colonies is undergoing a constant and rapid decrease. The 
Slave registry shows that in 1818 the population amounted to 746,651, 

Ifi 1824 it had fallen to 71*’ 317. After deducting the number manu- 
mitted between these two periods, the real decrease in 6 years upon the 
slave-population of these colonies collectively, amounts to not less than 
28,000. In Jamaica and Demerara alone the decrease during that period 
was 16,592. It is clear, therefore, that the actual decrease of the slave 
population in our West In lia colonies b proceeding at the rate of 33 J 
per cent., or f per cent, per annum. When we compare this with the 
growth of the slave population in the United States of America, where 
th^ increase proceeds at the rate of nearly 2^ per cent, per annum, it in- 
volves a destruction of life equal to 3 per cent, per annum. At the Ame- 

eonsiating of SO shillings ; and each shilling of 12 pence currency. One hundred 
pounds sterling is equal to L.140 currency. While we are on this subject, we may 
state that the above account of monies will generally apply to ^ j 

exception of the Leeward islands, where the currency is L.200 for L.100 sterling, ana 
the dollar is 9 shillings. 
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rican rate of increase the slave-population of the British West Indies, 
which in 1818 was 74»6,651, ouu^ht in 1824 to have been 858,648. Its 
actual amount in that year was only 713,3 17, leaving a deficit of 145,331, 
as compared with that rate of increase, which^ with all the common <liHad- 
k. vantages of a state of bohdage, marks the superiority of the United States 
in the physical treatment of their slaves, and especially in respect to the 
larger quantity of their food, and the smaller portion of labour exacted 
from them ; for on these musit the rate of increase or decrease inaiidy 
depend. Now there must be something peculiarly deleterious in the Bri- 
tish colonial system which can produce, such fearful results — results which 
form of thehisclves a complete answer to every attempt, however confi- 
dently made, and by whatever show of evidence, supported, which goes to 
exculpate that system from the charge of cruelty, or to represent its ad- 
ministration as humane ancf lenient. Even the population of* Great Bri- 
tain, and Ireland, whom the West Indians represent as starving, increase, 
—while the peasantry; of the West Indies, whom they descriiie as well- 
fed, and slightly worko*d, as living happily, anil even luxuriously, are de- 
creasing. These too Ue(jrease,i. while the free Maroons on the mountains 
of Jamaica, thougli unhappily strangers to the vaunted blessings enjoyed 
by the slaves around them, increase ; nay,-they have continued to decrease, 
while the ‘ wretched’ and ‘oppressed’ inhabitants of Hayti hava been more 
than doubling their numhevs ; and while among the slaves of the United 
States, the increase has been rapidly progressive. The climate of Jamaica 
and that of Hayti are the same. In Jamaiira, the Negro population has 
been diminishing from year to year ; in Hayti the Negro population has 
doubled its numbers in about 20 years, (from 1805 to 1825,) its amount 
being now about 1,000,000. Tliat of Jamaica, which in the same period 
of time, and at the same ratio of increase, ought to have risen to upwards 
of 700,000, does, not exceed 335,000. There is, therefore, a positive 
waste of life occasioned by the Jamaica system, as compared with that of 
Hayti, even on its limited scale of population, of 365,000 human beings 
in 20 years. 

“ It is evident that, independently of the other evils of slavery, sugar- 
planting generally, as it is conducted in the British West Indies, is decnU 
edly unfriendly to human life. This arises, in part, from the oppressive 
labour which attends the digging of the trenches for receiving the cane, 
and which is executed, not by ploughs and cattle, but hymen and women ; 
and, in part, from the privation of their natural rest, to which the slaves 
are subjected in crop time, extending to a period of 4 or 5 months of tfie 
year, during which they are obliged to labour for half the night as well as 
for the whole of the day. On comparing the quantity of sugar annually 
imported from our several West India colonies, with the decrease of the 
slave population, it will be found that the mortality in each colony bears a 
very remarkable correspondence rwith the extent of its sugar-cultivation, 
and with the comparative fertility of its soil. Th’s very fertility, instead 
of mitigating the toil of the slave, forms a strong temptation to an increas- 
ed exaction of his labour. Accordingly we find, that where the lands fare 
most productive, yielding the largest return for the labour of each slave, 
and a propoj tionably larger share of whatever gain arises from projection 
and bounty, the ratio of mortality is the highest. Thus, while in the Ba- 
hamas, which produce no sugar, and Barbadoes and Dominica, which raise 
comparatively little, the slave population supports itself, and even exhibits 
some tendency to increase, it is impossible not to be struck with tlie fright- 
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fill mortality which prevails in Demarara, Grenada, St Vincents,* Tohago, 
and Tnnifiad, the very colonies which produce by far the largest quanti- 
ties of sugar, in proportion to their population. With these facta be- 
fore us, shall we blame ^ose as guilty of exaggeration, who affirm, 
though in strong language, that the sugar of our plantations is prodnc-* 
0(1 by the blood of our slaves, or as unreasonably squeamish, who ob- 
ject to aggravate the evil, either by consuming that sugar themselves, 
or by acquiescing in those fiscal r^ulaifons which factitiously enhance 
its value ?” 

While we quote these remarks with approbation, there is so much 
fairness and moderation in the refnarks of another journalist, on the 
subject of West Indian •slavery, that we think it light to append them 
to this article : — “ That slavery,” says the jditor of a London paper, 

is a great and enormous evil, is equally admitted both hy the hold- 
ers of slaves and by those who desire to see its abolhion. That itis«also 
productive of moral degi*adation to all parties concerned in it, cannot be 
denied. It must, therefore, ho a desirable object on the one hand to miti- 
gate its evils, and on the other to adopt ^uch ameasures as may tend to 
abolish it altogether, without infiinging on the rights of the planter, or 
opening the ilood-gates to lh(* evils which no d(hiht'« would be occasioned 
by an iinnfeiiate emancipation of the slaves. Buc it is a subject fraught 
with the greatest difficulties, and one likely to make any wise man pause 
before he gave his sanction to any measures which should tend to destroy 
the present state of society in the West India islands. The accounts 
which have been given by the slave-holders and the abolitionists, are in 
themselves so contradictory, that it is very difficult to reconcile them, so 
as to believe that the advocates of each party are pourtraying the same 
society, and we believe that the truth lies between the two. It is natural 
that those who possess an interest in slaves should reprifsent their conduct 
in the fairest light, and some credit ought to be given them for their state- 
ments. Their very means of existence are at stake, and therefore they 
feel indignant at the interference of others ; hut it must be remembered 
that swell conduct, although natural, ought not to stop the friends of free- 
dom from pursuing their course, in endeavouring to emancipate the slaves. 
It must be recollected that there are three parlies to this measure — the 
slave, the master, and the civilized world. And before any measure be 
resolved upon, that is to affect the rights of either of those parties, it 
is^iust that we should inquire, whether it will benefit the slave by raising 
and improving his moral condition, and fit him for the enjoyments of the 
privileges of Englishtnen ; whether it will violate tlie rights of the master; 
and whether its effects will be beneficial to the world at large. If it will 
accomplish all these objects, it ought immediately to be carried into exe- 
cution ; but if not, if it w'dl only fulfil one of these designs, and that only 
partially, then surely it becomes the ie^slature to pause before it should 
adopt it.” 

Topography."] Jamaica is divided into three counties ; Middlesex^ Sur^ 
rejfy and Cornwall, The county of Middlesex is divided into 8 parishes, 
which contain one town and 13 villages. The county of Surrey contains 
7 parishes, in which are 2 towns' and 10 villages. The county of Corn- 
wall contains 5 parishes, in which are 2 towns and 8 villages. The vil- 
lages of Jamaica are generally small hamlets on the hays, where the pro- 
duce is shipped in draggers^ to be conveyed to the ports of clearance. 

Kingsloa.] Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, is a thriving town, with 
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33,000 Wihabitants— of whom 10,000 are whites-^^sltuated on the S. side 
of the island, and on the N. side of a harbour capable of holding 1,000 
ships. Some of the houses are well-built ; and its markets for butcher’s 
meat, fish, fruits and ve^etalSes, i^re noted f(|r their excellence. Its ex- 
“tensive commercial transactions render Kingston a place of very high con- 
sequence in the British transatlantic dominions. 

•Spanish Tbw/i.]- Spanish Town, or St Jago de la Vega^ the, seat of 
government, is a very agreeable town in the interior of the island, 16 miles 
from Kingston, which it does not equal in size or importance of trade. 

Port RoyaL~\ Port Royal, opposite to Kingston, in the same bay, was 
once a flourishing place ; but being visited, in 1692, by an earthquake, 
which buried nine-tenths of the houses several feej under water, — at 
the distance of 10 years, plmost entirely reduced to ashes by fire,— 
and lastly demolished by a hurricane, the people took alarm, and al- 
most^* universally abandoned the spot as forbidden ground. The last 
calamity occurred in 1722 ; since which period, however, about 200 
houses have been built on the same foundation ; and probably, as its 
advantages in respect of harbour, &c. are great, it may recover some of its 
former consequence. 

The few other places “worthy of mention are, Falmofitk, on the north- 
west, on the south side of Martha Brae Harbour ; Luca Harbour^ also on 
the north coast ; Bluejleld Bay^ on the south coast, 3 leagues east of Sa- 
vannah le Mar, the usual rendezvous of the homeward bound fleets ; and 
Carlisle Bay, also on the south coast. The chief head-lands on the island 
are Point Morant, more generally known to seamen by the name of the 
East end of Jamaica, and dreaded by them for its thunder and lightning- 
squalls. Nepil by North, an<l Nepil by South, are two promontories on 
the west end of the island. — The islands deserving mention near Jamaica, 
are the Pedea K^s, and Portland Rock, on a large bank south of the 
island ; and the Morant Keys, 8 leagues S.E. of Morant Point. 

Historical Noticed] Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494; in 
1509, it received a Spanish colony from Hispaniola ; in 1655, all the esta- 
blishments were abandoned except St Jago de la Vega, and during the 
same year it was conquered by the English under Penn and Venables. 
The first British colonists were 3,000 disbanded soldiers of the parlia- 
mentary army. These were soon followed by 1,500 royalists. Till the 
restoration, the government was entirely military. On the surrender of 
the island to the English, the Negro slaves of the Spaniards fled to the 
mountains ; and their descendants, called Maroons, committed great de- 
predations, till 1738, when a treaty was concluded with them, by which 
their freedom was secured, and 1,500 acres of land granted to them. They 
remained peaceable till the year 1795, when a new Maroon war broke out. 
At first they were rather successful ; but at last, by a more vigorous sys- 
tein of hostilities, and the introdtction of blood-bounds from Cuba, they 
were driven>to the mountains, and ultimately obliged to submit on condi- 
tion *tbat their lives were spared. Soon afterwards, 600 of them were 
conveyed to Nova Scotia, where lands were granted to them. Nothing 
remarkable has since occuired in the history of this island. 

c 

IL BarbadoesJ] The island of Barbadoes lies 20 leagues E. from St 
Vincent, which may be seen in a clear day ; 25 from St Lucia ; 28 S.E. 
from Martinico ; 60 N.E. from Trinidad ; and 100 S.E. from St Chris- 
topher's. It is about 22 miles m length, and 14 in breadth, and con- 
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tains 239,000 acres oi lana, most of which is under cultivation. The 
surface of this island is not greatly diversified' with hills and valleys.-’ 
it is watered with Several small streams, said has, some springs of good 
water; but the supply seems not sufficient to» preclude the use of re- 
servoirs for collecting rain-water. The temperature of Barbadoes is* 
pretty uniform, and the climate is found to be more salubrious than 
that of most of the West India islands. .The soil, reposing on calcare- 
ous strata, is various : as black mould, reckoned the richest and most 
productive, — a whitish gray mould, in which clay predominates, — and 
a reddish earth, which is considered of inferior quality. Thoi island is 
flivided into 5 districts and 11 parishes; Bridgetorvny Charlestown, St 
James's, and Speight's, fire the only towns of the island. Bridgetown is 
the capital and seat of tlie government. Barbadoes was visited by an Eng- 
lish ship early iq the 17th century ; but no permanent ^settlement was made 
till 1624, when a few adventurers fi*om England ^Established themsielves 
upon it. During the civil wars which soon after distracted the kingdom, 
they received a great accession to their numbers, so great indeed, that in 
1676 the white population is said to have amounted to 50,000, and that 
of the slaves to amount to 100,000 ; but this ig undoubtedly a most er- 
roneous sUitement. The white inhabitants, in 1786, were numbered at 
16,167, and the slaves at 62,953, but the latter were estimated, in 1753, 
at nearly 70,000. In 1811, the whole population was stated as follows: 
whites, 16,289 ; free persons of colour, 2,612 ; and slaves, 69,132 ; mak- 
ing the total amount equal to 87,034. In 1826 the number of slaves 
was returned at 80,551, and the whites exceed 41,000. It appears that 
the annual produce of this island {particularly sugar) has decreased in a 
much gi'eater proportion than in any other of the West India colonies. 
Postlethwaytc estimated the crop of sugar, in 1736, at ^2,769 hogsheads 
of 13 cvvt., which is equal to 19,800 of 15 cwt. ; and the author of the 
European Setileinents,” published in 1761, calculated the average crop 
at 25,000 of these hogsheads. In 1812, the exports were as follows: 
12,487 hogsheads of sugar, 5,540 puncheons of rurn, I,42o casks of mo- 
lasses, 64,496 pounds of coffee, aiul 1,463,738 pounds of cotton. The 
estimated value. Including other articles not enumerated, .£1,270,863 ster- 
ling. Imports, £569,741. Its present produce is equal in value to about 
£1,200,000. The fluctuations of Ba.badoes produce may be ascribed to 
the dreadful hurricanes with which this and the neighbouring islands have 
bA.n sometimes suddenly visited. Tiie capital of this island was scarcely 
i’sen from the ashes to which it had been reduced, wheiv it was torn from 
its foundations, and the whole country made a scene of desolation by a 
storm on the 10th of October, 1780, in which above 4,000 of the inha- 
bitants miserably perished, and the dam^e of property was computed at 
above £1,000,000 sterling. \ 

III. St Christopher's.^ The island of St Christopher, or St Kilt's, lies 
aboiit 60 miles to the W. of Antigua, and is about 15 miles in length, and 
4 in breadth. This island was first discovered by Columbus, in 1493, 
who gave it his own Christian name. It was however never settled, or at 
all occupied by the Spaniards. It is the oldest of all the British settle- 
ments in the West Indies, having been taken possession of by Thomas 
* Warner, and 14 others, his associates, in January, 1623, one year previous 
to the occupation of Barbadoes. Tfiis island was for some time poesesMd 
by the British an(J,French jointly, who expelled each other alternately, and 

VI. ^ 
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the colony was thus rendered a scene of hostility and bloodshed for half a 
century. By the peace of Utrecht, St Christopher’s was wholly ceded to 
the British ; and the IJrench possessions were publicly sold for the benefit 
of the British goveramept. The central districts are mountainous and 
*rugged, and clothed with thick woods. A good deal of this island is sup- 
posed to be unfit for cultivation, but the whole has a fine romantic appear- 
an^;e, and it possesses a compar|itively healthy climate. Springs are abund-. 
ant, but commodious harbours and landing-places are wanting. The island 
is divided into 9 parishes, and contains 4 towns and hamlets. The town 
of Basset^rr^ is the capital, and consists of about 800 houses. In 1812, 
the population was as follows : 1,20(1 whites, 500 free persons of colour, 
and 30,000 slaves ; but the latter were estimated, ®in 1825, at only 19,516. 
St Christopher’s contains yearly 40,000 acres, of which about 30,000 
are cultivated in canes, pasture, and provisions. The plains of this 
islaftd* are remarkabryffertile ; and the sugar they produce has always, 
from its superior quality an<l strength, brought the highest prices. The 
average produce of tips island may be estimated at about 10,000 hogs- 
heads, and is rather ilimihishin^ than increasing. A great expense is in- 
curred by the planters in procuring manure for their lands ; and they often 
suffer much from droughts, notwithstanding that the country is well- 
watered by springs and rivulets. The estimated value of the exports, in 
1812, was £436,528 sterling; and of the imports during the same year, 
£215,499. 

IV, Nevis^ Nevis is separated by a narrow channel from St Christo- 
pher’s. On the south, it presents the appearance of a single mountain 
surrounded by a margin of low lands. This small but beautiful island is 
not more than 24 English miles in circumference ; and its single cone- 
shaped mountain has probably been produced by a volcanic eruption at 
some remote period of the world, since there is a visible hollow near the 
summit which contains a hot spring strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur. The country is well-watered, and the land in general fertile, 
producing on an average about 16 cwt. of sugar an acre. This island 
produces no staple of any consequence, except sugar. The estimated 
value of the exports, in 1812, amounted to £217,672 sterling, and that 
of the imports to £94,293. The population at the same date was as fol- 
lows : 500 white persons, 250 free persons of colour, and 15,000 slaves. 
In 1825, the slaves were returned at 9,286. The island is divided into 5 
parishes. Charleston is the capital, on the S.W. side, defended by a fort, 
lying in 62“ 50' W. long., and 16“ 10' N*. lat. 

V. AntiguaJ^ Ihe island of Antigua, Antigoa^ or Antego^ is situated 
about 20 leagues to the eastwart^of St Christopher’s, and is about 21 miles 
in length, nearly the same in breadth, and 50 in circumference. In 1632, 
a few English families took up their residence on this island, and began 
the cultivation of tobacco ; but the number did not much increase for 
some years, until Lord Willoughby of Perham— to whom king Charles 
II. had, in 1663, made a formal grant of Antigua — sent out a considera- 
hle number of inhabitants at bis own expense. The settlement, however, 
was nearly strangled in its infancy; for, in 1666 , a French armament from 
Martinico, with a body of Caiibbs, invaded the island, and ravaged the • 
gantry with fire and sword. This island, however, was restored to the 
English in 1668, by the treaty of Breda. Antigua con^ius two different 
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kinds of soil : the one is a black mould on a substratum of cl&y, which 
is naturally rich, and is very productive when vegetation is not cliecked by 
excessive droughts, to which this island is particularly subject, — the other 
is a stiff clay on a substratum of marl. It *i8 mucli less fertile than the 
former, and abounds with a species of grass which cannot be eradicated * 
so that many estates, consisting of this kind of soil, which were once very 
profitable, are now^ so overgrown with it as to be converted into pastifi’e, 
or so impoverished as to be entirely abandoned. But exclusive of these 
deserted lands, and a small part of the country which is unimprovable, the 
rest of the island may be said to be under cultivation. , TJie whole 
extent of Antigua is about 250, 0(W) acres, of which about 34,000 are 
appropriated to the gr<4Wth of sugar, and to pasturage connected with 
it. The other principal articles of cultivat^n are cotton and* tobacco ; 
and in favourable years, the planters also raise considerable quantities 
of provisions. From the circumstances already ••.rfSentioned, it is'^difli- 
cult to furnish an average return of the cropsj which vary so much, 
that tlie quantity of sugar exported from the island in some years, is 
four times greater than in others ; and iifdeed in some years there have 
been no crops of any kind, in consequence of the want of rain for 
many months together. Mr Edwards states, that 17,000 hogsheads of 
sugar, of *14 cwt., is considered as a good saving crop. In 1812, the 
exports wore as follows : 13,625 hogsheads of sugar, 5,683 puncheons 
of rum, 74 casks of molasses, 19,480 lbs. of coffee, 39,880 lbs. of 
cotton ; valued at <^389,740 sterling. The imports were estimated at 
^£’384,708. Antigita is divided into 6 parishes and 11 districts; and 
contains 6 towns and villages. No island in this part of the West 
Indies can boast of so many excellent harbours. Of these, the princi- 
pal are, St John's^ the capital of Antigua, an<l what is called English 
Harhour. Both of these are well-fortified ; and at tlfe latter, the Bri- 
tish government has established a royal naval yard and arsenal, and 
conveniences for careening ships of war. No springs but such as yield 
a brackish water flow in Antigua ; and no rivers wat^r its valleys- — 
To compensate for this serious inconvenience, rain-water is collected in 
large cisterns ; and when the rainy season is not unusually abridged, a 
sufficient quantity is obtained. The white population of the island ap- 
pear^ to be on tfie decrease*, while the number of blacks has been con- 
siderably augmented. In 1741. according to the Abbe Raynal, the whites 
aiiiounted to 3,538, and the egroes to 27,418 ; but by the returns which 
were made to government in 1774, the white inhabitants, of all ages and 
sexes, had decreased to 2,590. From a census made under the authority 
of the colonial legislature, in 1811, it appears that the number of white 
inhabitants was 2,102, exclusive of troops; tlie number of free persons of 
colour, 1,747 ; of free blacks, 438 ; and of slaves, 28,317. The last 
number of slaves returned is 30,314, and tvithin the last 5 years 812 have 
been manumitted, while Jamaica, with a population many times greater 
has manumitted only 466. The legislature of Antigua is composed of the 
confmander-in-chief, a council of 12 members, and an assembly of 25. It 
was the first which presented the- example of an amelioration of the cri- 
minal I#.w with regard to Negro slaves, by affording the accused party the 
benefit of trial by jury ; and allowing, in case of capital convictions, four 
days to elapse between the time of sentence and the execution. 'I he fe- 
^gislature of Antigua has likewise, in many other instances, displayed a 
singular measure of humanity and firmness. 
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VI. MonUerrat.2 Montserrat is about 9 miles in length, and as many 
in breadth, and lies in 112° 17' W. long., and 16° 48' N. lat., about 20 
mites to the S.V^. of Antigua, and about the same distance S. of Nevis. 
This island is fruitful knd ple^ant, and agreeably diversified with hills and 
vales, — the former covefed wilh a variety of 'trees, and the latter having 
the advantage of sufficient streams and a generous soil. Its productions 
are 8ugar» rum,, and cotton. The population is as follows : 444 white 
persons, 200 free persons of c6lour, and 10,000 slaves. Montserrat re- 
ceived its name from its discoverer Columbus, in consequence of its re- 
semblance to a mountain in Spain of the same name. 

VII. Virgin Islands^] These are a group of ^ small islands, amounting 
to the number of 40, lying between Puerto llico and the above or Lee- 
ward Carihhee islands. Tlie British hold Tortola, and Virgin Gorda, 
wlvch is likewise called Penniston , . Gosvan Dykes, Guana Isle, Peef 
and Thatch Islands, Anegada, Nichar, Prickley Pear, Camanas, Gin- 
ger, Coopers, Salt Island, Peters Island, and several others of little 
value. The first posi^ess^ors of* such of these islands as now belong to the 
British government were a party of Dutch Buccaneers, who settled at 
Tortola about the year 1648, and built a fort there for their protection. 
In 1666, they were driven out by a stronger party of the same class of 
adventurers, who calling themselves English, pretended to take possession 
for the crown of England ; and the English monarch, if he did not com- 
mission the enterprise, made no scruple to claim the benefit of it, for Tor- 
tola and its dependencies were soon afterwards annexed to the Leeward 
Island government, in a commission granted by Charles II. to Sir William 
Stapleton. The Dutch had made but little progress in cultivating the 
country when they were expelled from Tortola ; and the chief merit of 
its subsequent improvements was reserved for some British settlers from 
the little island of Anguilla, who, about the year 1694, embarked with 
their families, and settled in the Virgin islands. In 1756, the inhabitants, 
whose number amounted to 1,263 whites, and 6,121 blacks, wished to be 
put on the same footing as the other islands, by the establishment of a 
civil goveniment and courts of justice ; but in this expectation they were 
not gi'atified until the year 1773. The chief and almost the only produc- 
tions of these islands are sugar and cotton : the cultivated acres, in 1812, 
amounted to 12,000. The population at the same date was 300 whites, 
400 free persons of colour, and 10,000 slaves. In 1825 the slave popu- 
lation was returned at only 5,436. 

VIII. Grenada and its Dependencies.'] Grenada is situated between 
12° 20' and 11° 58' N. lat., and 51° 20' and 61° 35' W. long. It is about 
20 miles in length from north to south, and about 1 0 at its greatest breadth, 
contracting gradually towards b«th extremities. The face of the country 
is mountainous, but not inaccessible in any part, and it abounds with 
springs and rivulets. To the north and east, the soil is a brick mould, 
nearly the same as that of Jamaica. On the west side it is a rich black 
mould on a substratum of yellow clay. To the south, the land in general 
is poor, and of a reddish hue, and the same extends over a considerable 
part of the interior country. On the whole, however, Grenada appears to 
be fertile in a high degree, and seems well-adapted to every tropical pro- 
duction. There is a mrtified bay on the N.W. coast so capacious and se- 
cure that 60 large sail may ride in it safely, almost without casting anchor. 
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Grenada was discovered by Columbus in his third voyage, in*the year 
1498. It was then inhabited by a numerous and warlike people, xvho 
remained unmolested until 1650, when the then French governor of Mar- 
tinique took possession of tt. By a succession ^f calamities and revolu- 
tions, the narration of which would interest few readers, the prosperity of 
this settlement was so much impaired, that in the year 1700, more than 
20 years after the sovereignty had been, vested in the crown of France, 
there were found on the whole island, only 151 white persons, 53 free 
negroes or mulattoes, 525 slaves, 64 horses, 569 homed cattle, 3 planta- 
tions of sugar, and 52 of indigo. About 14 years afterwards,, however, 
an active commercial intercourse was opened with the island of Martinique, 
cultivation was rapidly •extended, and notwithstanding the interruption 
which these improvements sustained by the* war in 1744, Grenada was 
found, in 1753, to contain 1,262 white inhabitants, 17^ free persons of 
colour, 11,991 slaves, 2,298 horses* or mules, 2,45o homed cattle, 2J278 
sheep, 902 goats, 331 hogs, and 83 sugar-plantations. In the year 1762, 
the island was captured by the British naval and military forces ; and by 
the peace of Paris, on the 10th February, 1763J it was ceded with all its 
dependencl(*s to Great Britain. In 1779 it was Recaptured by the French, 
and finallv restored to Great Britain in the general pacification which took 
place in «783. The capital of Grenada, by an ordonance of governor 
Melville, in 1765, soon aftei* the cession of the country to Great Biitain 
by the peace of Paris, was called St George ; and by the same ordonanco 
English names wero given to the several towns and parishes. The French 
name of the capital was /V)r/ RoijaL It is situated in a spacious bay, on 
the VV. or lee side of the island, not far from the S. end. It is built chiefly 
of brick, and is divided by a ridge, which running into the sea, forms on 
one side the careenage, on the otlier the bay : thus there is the Boy Town^ 
which boasts a handsome square and market place, and the Careenage 
Town^ wherein the principal merchants residoi the ships lying land- 
locked, and in deep water close to the wharfs. The constitution of 
Grenada difl’ers little from those of the other British West India co- 
lonies. A governor, 12 members forming the council, and an assembly 
of 26, chosen by the people as their representatives, form the legisla- 
tive body. In all cases, the common statute law of England is the rule 
of justice, unless where particular laws of the island interfere. “ Whe- 
ther (says Mr Edwards) it be owing to the events of war, to domes- 
tky dissensions, or to calamities inflicted by the hand of Divine Provi- 
vieiice, I know not, but it appears that the white population of Grenada 
and the Grenadines has decreased considerably since these islands came 
first into the possession of the British. The number of white inhabitants 
in the year 1771, was ki.own to be somewhat more than 1,600; and 
at this time (1791) they are suppose^ not to exceed 1,200.*' The 
>^egro slaves nave also decreased. By the last returns preceding the 
capture of the island in 1779, they were stated at 35,000, of which 
5,Q00 were in Carriacou and the smaller islands; and in 1825, they 
amounted to no more than 24,897. There are 80,000 acres of land 
in the island, of which 50,000 are cultivated. In 1776, the exports 
from the island and its dependencies were 14,012,157 lbs. of musco- 
vado, and 9,273,607 lbs. of clayed sugar; 818,700 gallons of rum; 
1,827,166 lbs. of coffee; 457,719 lbs. of cocoa; 91,943 lbs. of cot- 
ton ; 27,638 lbs. of indigo, and some smaller articles ; the whole ^ of 
whicji, at a rao(|prate computation, was worth, at the ports of ship- 
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ping, £600,000 sterling. The sugar was the produce of 106 planta- 
tions, worked by 18,393 Negroes, which gives rather more than a 
hogshead of muscovado sugar, of 16 cwt., from the labour of each Negro, 

, — a return which Mr Edwards Affirms to be ifnequalled by any other Bri- 
tish island in the West Indies except St Christopher’s. In 1787, the 
es^oits were 175,548 cwt. of sugar, 670,390 gallons of rum, 8,S12 cwt. 
of coffee, 2,062,427 lbs. of cotton, and 2,810 lbs. of indigo. In 1810, 
the value of the exports amounted to £388,986 sterling, and tlie imports, 
to £173,366. In 1812, the produce of the island amounted to 16,753 
hogsheads of sugar, of 14 cwt. each ; 11,825 puncheons of rum, of 110 
gallons each ; 322 casks of molasses, of 80 gallons ; 143,576 lbs. of 
coffee; 8^2,518 lbs. of cotton; the total value of which articles was 
£568,067 sterling. The ^timated value of miscellaneous articles, in- 
cluding cattle, fruits,, &c. amounted to £367,715 sterling, making a grand 
total*'of £935,782. Estimated value of the exports of the same year, 
£565,782 sterling, and the imports £375,752.“^ 

Grenadines foim^ a chjiin in the direction of St Vincent, to^vard 
the N. ; the chief of those dependent on the Grenada government are 
Carriacou and Redonda., The former contains 6,913 acres of land, and in 
general it is fertile and cultivated, producing in seasonable year;* an abun- 
dant crop of cotton for exportation, besides corn, yams, potatoes, and plan- 
tains, sufficient for the maintenance of the negroes. The cultivation of 
sugar on this island has been found less successful than cotton, though the 
former article still continues to be made. Isle Redonda contains about 500 
acres of excellent land, which are wholly applied to pasturage and the culti- 
vation of cotton. It is situated about midway between Carriacou and the 
N. end of Grenada, about 4 leagues from each. 

IX. Si Vvicetd and its Dependencies St Vincent is a very beautiful 
island. Kvigston^ the capital, lies in 13” 5' N. lat., and 61® 15' W. long. 
The island is about 24 miles long and 18 broad, and lies 55 miles W. of 

* In this colony, the sugar-plantations are subject to great ravages from the carnivor- 
ous or sugar-ant j an insect which is thought to bn common to all the West India islands, 
but which has been peculiarly destructive in t ireiiada. 'J’hey are of an ordinary size, 

H slender shapej a dark red colour, and remarkable for the quickness of their motions; 
hut they are distinguished from every other species chiefly by the sharp acid taste 
which they yield when applied to the tongue, and the strong sulphureous smell which 
they emit when rubbed together between the palms of the hands. 'I'heir numbers have 
often been so immense as to cover the roads for the space of several miles ; and ^o 
crowded in many places, that the prints of the horses’ feet were distinctly marked 
among them till fllled up by the surrounding multitudes ! They are never seen to 
consume or cany off any vegetable substance whatever, but always lay hold of any 
dead insect or animnl substance which comes in their way. Every kind of cold vic- 
tuals, all species of vermin ( particularly rats), live poultry, and even the sores of the 
Negroes, are exposed to their attacks. Hut they are chiefly injurious by constructing 
their nests among the roots of the lime, lemon, orange-trees, and sugar-canes, and so 
obstructing their growth as to render the plants sickly and unproductive. A premium 
of L.20,000 from^ the public treasury was offered to the discoverer of any effectual 
method of destroying them, and the principal means employed were poison and ffre. 
By mixing arsenic and corrosive sublimate with animal substances, myriads werq^de- 
Btroyed : and the slightest tasting of the poison i*endered them so outrageous as to de- 
vour one another. Lines of red hot charcoal were laid in their way, to which they 
crowded in such nuinbers, as to extinguish it with their bodies; and holes full of fire 
were dug in the oane-grpunds, which were soon extinguished by heaps of de£d. But 
while the nests remained undisturbed, new progenies appeared as numerous as ever ; 
and the only effectual check which they received, was from the destructive hurricane 
of 1780, which by tearing up altogether, or so loosening the roots where they nestled * 
as to admit the rain, almost extirp ated the whole race, and pointed out the tre^ent 
digging up, and consuming by fire, of those stools and roots in which they take refuge, 
as ftbie IhflBft nreventive of their future increase. *. .. 
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Barbadoes. It was discovered by Columbus ; but it does uot appear that 
the Spaniards ever formally took possession of it. It was inhabited by the 
native Yellow Caribbs, a warlike people, wh<j were numerous on this island, 
attracted perhaps pai’tly by» its natural fertility, ^id partly by its affording 
them a point of rendezvous in their expeditions to the continent. Abouf 
tlie year 1680, a ship from Guinea, with a large cargo of slaves, was either 
wrecked or run on shore upon the island ^f St Vincent, when great nuhn- 
bers of the negroes escaped into the woods and mountains. These people, 
in contradistinction to the aborigines, received the name of the Black Ca- 
rilibs, and, by intermarriages with the natives, and the accessicvi o/ runaway 
Negroes from Barbadoes, became at length so very powerful, that in the 
early part of the last cefitury they compelled the native Caribbs to evacu- 
ate in their favour the N.W. part of the islanck*^ In 167!2, king Charles II. 
attempted to assume the sovereignty of this and the neighbouring islands 
of St Lucia, Dominica, and Tobago, land until 1748. great contentions {)re- 
vailed between England and France respecting thein ; when at length, by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, they were declared neutral, and such of the 
European proprietors as remained were left iit undisturbed possession. 
The peace, however, which terminated the Seven^years war in 1763, gave 
to Great Britain in perpetuity the islands of St Vincent, Dominica, and 
Tobago, w^iile the sovereignty of St Lucia was allotted to France. In this 
treaty no mention was made (Sf the Caribbs. In 1779, during the French 
American war, the island of St Vincent was captured by a small body of 
French troops sent from Martinique. The terms of capitulation, how- 
ever, were favourable, and the island was restored to the dominion of 
Great Britain by the general pacification of 1783. ihe island contained 
at that time 61 sugar-estates, 500 acres in coffee, 200 acres in cocoa, 400 
in cotton, 50 in indigo, an<l 500 in tobacco, besides land appropriated to the 
raising of provisions, such as plantains, yams,, maize, &c. The Caribbs 
continued to harass and distress the British from the time the island was 
first ceded, in 1763, until their final removal in 1797. Instigated by the 
h^rench lesiding on the neighbouring islands, who landed troops on St 
Vincent in 1795, they waged a new war with the British settlers, which con- 
tinued for more tlian two years. The ravages and devastations committed 
by them during this sanguinary war, cost the proprietors of the lands fully 
one-third of the value of their estates ; but they were, however, at length 
sul .lued, and removed by or^er of government to the island of Rattan, in 
th# bay of Honduras, with provisions sufficient to subsist them for a time, 
and implements of husbandry to enable them to cultivate the land, and to 
raise that species of food to which they had been accustomed. 

St Vincent is in many parts very fertile ; and is extremely well cal- 
culated to produce sugar of the very best quality, and every other 
article cultivated in the neighbouring isjgnds. it is watered by above 
20 small rivers; the countiy is, however, in many parts mountamous, 
and has suffered by volcanic eruptions.® In the year 1800, the quan- 


5 Sir WiUiam Young gives a somewhat different account of tln se 
first introduction to this island. He says, - they were f L" oast of BeqS, I 
tribe or nation from the Bight of Benm, that were wrecked on the cowt^of^W^^ 
small island about two leagues from St Vincent, m the i 'I'hat the Red Ca- 

joined by great numbers S fugitive negroes ‘h* ‘".aJnftoTr^tto 
libbsAretkeptlheminslavery; but’finding their nimttbrts inc their masters, 

•to put to death all their male children ; upon which the black » 

who by degrees almost all perished in the contest. ^ Mnv Iftl2 The 

« Tie most awful visitation of this kind took place on the Ut of Mo^ W12. ^ 

volcanic matter not qpJy covered the whole island in a gieate g i 
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tity of sugar made amounted to 16,518 hogsheads ; and in 1810, 18,288 
hogsheads were produced. In 1812, the quantity and value of the pro- 
ductions were stated .as follows : sugar, 17,491 hogsheads ; rum, 7,358 
^.puncheons ; molasses, 2,X18 cashes ; coffee, 8,740 lbs. $ cotton, 208,690 lbs. 
Estimated value of the preceding articles, £541,220. Estimated value of 
miscellaneous articles, including cattle, esculents, and fruits, £270,861. 
Estimated value of exports tOothe United Kingdom, ^472,815; to all 
other parts, J£43,186. Estimated value of imports from the United King- 
dom, J^l 54,995 ; from all other parts, a^42,093. The population at the 
same date was, 1,280 white persons, 1,172 free persons of colour, and 
27,156 slaves. The slave-population in 1825 amounted to 24,252. St 
Vincent, ^in its mode of government, diflFers nothing from Grenada : 1 2 
members form llj^e council, knd 7 the house of assembly. 

The government pf St Vincent has attached to it 8 small islands : viz. 
UniOfiy containing 2,150 acres; BeqUiOy Sy7 00 ; Cafiouancy 1,777 ; Mus- 
tiquCy 1,200; besides the smaller islands of Petit St Vincent y Petit Marti- 
niquCy MaillereaUy and BnlleseaUy each of which produces some cotton. 
Among these, Bequia is valuable, from the commodiousness of its fine har- 
bour, called Admiralty Bay, 


X. B(minica7\ This island lies about 29 miles S. of Guadaloupe, is 
29 miles in length, and 16 in breadth. The position of Roseauy the capi- 
tal, is in 61° 32' W. long., and 15® 18' 32" N. lat. Dominica contains 
many high and rugged mountains, interspersed with valleys, which in 
geneial appear to he fertile. Several of the mountains contain unex- 
tinguished volcanoes which frequently discharge vast quantities of burning 
sulphur, and contain springs of hot water. Dominica is well-watered, 
there being upwacds of 30 fine rivers in the island, besides a great number 
of rivulets. The soil in most of the interior country is a light brown co- 
loured mould, which appears to have been washed from the mountains. 
Towards the sea-coast, and in many of the valleys, it is a deep black and 
rich earth, well-adapted for raising every tropical production. The under 
stratum is in some parts a yellow or brick clay, in others a stiff teriacc, 
but the Zand is in most parts very stoney. In the woods are innumerabh) 
swarms of bees, which lodge in the trees, and produce great quantities (jI 
wax and honey The principal productions of the island are sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, indigo, and ginger. The number of sugar-plantations does not 
greatly exceed 50, and the annual average produce is about 3000 hogsheads. 
The cofiPee-plantations are about 200 in number, and in favourable years 
raise about 3,000,000 pounds weight of coffee. The cocoa, indigo, and 
ginger, are cultivated only in small quantities. In 1812, the quantity and va- 
lue of the productions were estimated as follows ; 3,809 hogsheads of sugar, 
576 puncheons of rum, 210 ca«ks of molasses, 3,285,150 lbs. of coffee, 
^,816 lbs. of cotton: in all, amounting to £231,723 sterling. TJje es- 
tiH&Bted valui9 of miscellaneous articles, including cattle, esculent^ and 
a^ounM to £330,125 sterling. Dominica was long a bone of con- 


, I at a «reat dlatawoe at sea. It even extended to the Island of Barhacloet up- 
on WbicR, to the aHonishment of the Inhabitants, vast quantities of the liehteapw-tides 
of the deposited on the same morning. The noise Was even heard 

thU oahiinity, the British parUament, 

l&mihUoWukg year, votdd £25,000 to the relief of the sutferers. ^ . 

>wd.d.T ^ Mou .Pfcics of bM as in Enlropi^ wd must fcaye t>een tnUnsnort-* 
^mOmi U. li^ve bw .f the Wmt Indies being a smaller species, uupmided Wh 
MlngSf and Ter, different from the Kuropean. 
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tention between the French and the British^ until, hy the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, it was declared neutral. In 1759 it was captured, and by.right 
of conquest came into the possession of Great Britain ; and at the peace of < 
Paris, 1763, it became a gritish colony in peyetuity. It had risen to a 
considerable height of prosperity, when it was captured by the French in 
1778. In January, 1783, it was again restored to the British crown. 
Hun'icanes at different times have greatly ravaged this island. This 
island enjoys the same privileges and h& the same civil establishment as 
the other British West India islands. The legislative authority is vested in 
the governor, 12 members of the council appointed by the crown, and 19 
representatives forming the assembly, who are chosen by the people. In 
1812, the estimated value of the exports to the United Kingdom amount- 
ed to £243,567 ; to all other parts, £15,271. Imports from <he United 
Kingdom, £63,498 ; from all other parts, £53,948. • 

. 

XI. St Lucia, 2 The island of St Lucia lies in 60** 51' W. long., and 
14" N. lat., its north end being about 20 miles south of Martinico. It 
has several good bays and commodious harbours. St Lucia was declared 
neutral, with several others, by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. When 
Dominica, St Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago, vi^re ceded in perpetuity to 
Great Britain, by the treaty of Paris, 1763, St Lucia was allotted to 
France. During the American war, in 1779, it was taken by the British ; 
but it was again restored by the peace in 1783. It was again taken at 
the commencement of the French revolutionary war, in 1794 ; evacuated 
in 1795, and retaken in 1796. It was restored again to France by the 
treaty of Amiens, in 1801 ; but was again captured by the British, soon 
after the renewal of hostilities in 1803, and has remained ever since under 
the British crown. St Lucia is 27 miles long, and 12 broad; and con- 
tains 203,000 acres, 35,000 of which are in a state of cultivation. The 
estimated value of productions raised annually, including cattle, esculents, 
and fruits, 8cc. according to the returns in 1812, was £595,610. The 
estimated value of exports to the United Kingdom in the samo year, 
£309,989 ; to all other parts, £25,621. Estimated value of the imports 
from the United Kingdom, £11,363 ; from all other parts, £29,54fl. 
State of the population at the same date ; 500 white persons, 350 free 
peK ons of colour, and 24,000 slaves. 


XIL Tobago.2 This isL id is 32 miles long, and 10 broad : and near 
ffcs N.E. extremity is Little Tobago, an island 2 miles long and 1 broad. 
Tobago has a more temperate climate than is indicated by its situation, 
and is out of the tract of the hurricanes which so often threaten the total 
destruction of the other islands. It ie diversified with hills and vales ; the 
hills rise into mountains, not broke* and rugged, as those of St Vincents, 
but regular though steep, and on a larger scale of regular ascent and de- 
scent. The scene of nature (says Sir William Young) is on an exten- 
sive scale, and gives the idea of a continent rather than an island. It is 
ncy: alone its vicinity to the Spanish main that suggests this idea. Ine 
appearance of the island fully warrants this assumption ; and the conti^^ 
of South America only more fully marks its being therefrom, und or 
its being in old times the southern :point, or bold promontory ot the TOt 
bay of Mexico." The soil ia rich, springs of water to abundant, 
coast affords gdod ^shaiter for vessels. Scar^o^gA* the 
lies in 60* SO' W,:loiig„ and IP 6^ N. lat. T1»e islana contains 

2 R 
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acresy only* 40,000 of which are in R state of cultivation, so that a large 
proportion of ridi soil, capable of producing maize, ground provisions, and 
^all the minor staples of ^otton, poifee, cocoa, ginger, &c. is still unoccupied. 
The estimated value of the, productions, includii^g cattle, esculents, fruits, 
£c. in 1812, amounted to £516,532. The value of the exports from the 
United Kingdom, amounted to £113,259 ; from all other parts, £23,638. 
The* population at the same date ^ was as follows : whites, 470; free per- 
sons of colour, 250 ; and slaves/ 17,000. In 1826 the slave population 
bad decreased to 1 3,428. The military and political history of St Lucia 
IS applicable in every important circumstance to Tobago, to which we re- 
fer, to prevent the repetition of events With which our readers are already 
familiar. 


Xni. The BaHamas.'] The Bahamas or Lucayos Islands, comprehend 
all tlftwt chain of islands. *lying to the N. of Cuba and St Domingo, and 
situated between the 21® and 28® of N. lat., and 71® and 81® of W. long. 
These islands have nev^ been regularly surveyed, nor their numbers as- 
certained with any certainty. They have been estimated at 500 ; but of 
these, a great proportion arc nothing more than cliffs and rocks. The fol- 
lowing are those most wortfiy of attention : 


Abaco, 

Ackliii’s Island, 
Andrew’s Island^ 
Atwood’s Key, 
Great Huhamu, 
Herry Island, 
Heminis. 

Caicos, 

Castle Island, 
Crooked Island, 
Eleuthera, 


Kxumus, 

French Keys, 
Hog Island, 

Hog Key, 
Harbour Island, 
Heneaguas, 
Little Island, 
l^ong Island, 
I.orig Key, 
Lucaya, 


Mayaguana, 

Ragged island. 

Hose Island, 

Royal Island, 

Riini Key, 

Russel Lland, 

ISt &>alvador, 

Turk^s Island, 
Watling Island, and 
New Frovideuce. 


The islands which give name to the whole are Great Bahama and Ln* 
caya, both of them in the north part of the group. The former is 63 
miles long, and 9 broad, lying on the south side of the Little Bahama 
bank, and extending from the Florida stream almost to the island of Abaco. 
The soil is fertile, and the island well-watered, but it is inhabited only by 
a few people, who subsist by selling necessaiies to ships which the curr^ts 
drive on their coasts. The passage between the island of Bahama and 
the continent, is called the Channel of Bahama, or the Gulf of Florida, 
and is 135 miles long and 46 broad. The currents here are most violent, 
an4 numbers of vessels have in consequence been wrecked in passing 
through this dangerous strait. The Great Bahama sand-bank extends 
from near the island of Cuba, lat. 22° 20", to the Bahama islands, in 26® 
15' N. lat. There is also a smaller bank of the same name, which lies to 
the north of the island of Bahama. The Baliama islands have never been 
correctly delineated in any of thb charts of the West Indies. Many of 
them are situated upon the Great Bahama bank, others upon the little 
Baliama bank, and otbora out of soundings in the Atlantic ocean. The 
climate is in general salubrious. Tlie more northern islands, during the 
winter-months, are rendered cool and agreeable by the north-west breeze 
from the continent of America. At New Providence, the thermometer in 
the shade varies from about 85® or 90® in summer, to 60® or 65® in winter. 
The more southeiii islands are hotter throughout the year, but they enjoy 
the cooling seoUbreezes that blow ^in the West Indies within the tropics, 
and which do not extend to several of the most notthern of the Bahamas. 
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These islands are generally low, flat, barren, and rocky. The soil is most- 
ly light or sandy, but is interspersed with partial spots of good land. They 
we generally ill supplied with fresh water, but it ia found by digging wells 
in the rocks to the depth of the sea leveL • 

The chief article which has been cultivated in these islands is cotton* 
though for some time past the produce of this article has veiy considerably 
diminished. Sugar-planters have experienced little success, and the profits 
arising from coffee have been trifling. Guinea and Indian corn, yams, sweet 
potatoes, plantains, cassava, Indian and pigeon peas, grow in great abun- 
dance, as also the generality of tropical fruits. Cattle and sheep thrive in 
most of the islands ; and the shores and creeks of all the Bahamas abound 
in turtle and excellent fish of various sorts. The feathered tribe, in all 
the variety of tropical plumage, are to be fouad in all the islands. Am- 
bergris is frequently cast ashore upon the coast. Several of the islands 
are well-stocked with timber and dye woods. There are mahogany^ *bra- 
zilleto, fustic, lignum vitae, Spanish oak, tamarind, dara wood, iron wood, 
wild cinnamon, pimento, satin wood, pines, cedars, and many others adapt- 
ed for ship building as well as for the purposes bf the mechanic and ca- 
binet maker. Turk's island is perhaps the only qne of the Bahamas likely 
to become an important commercial station. In 1812, the produce of 
cotton amitunted to 1,348,828 lbs. valued at £60,581. Amount of the 
estimated value of miscellaneous aii;icles, including cattle, fruits, &c. 
£219,225. Value of exports to the United Kingdom, £73,576; to all 
other parts, £27,230. Value of imports from the United Kingdom, 
£117,395 ; from all other parts, £38,662. 

The Bahama islands were the first land discovered by Columbus in bis 
adventurous voyage in search of a New World, in 1492. About the 
year 1629, a settlement was established by the Bi-itish ip one of the Ba- 
hama islands, called New Providence, before that time quite uninhabited. 
In 1641, the Spaniards displaced the settlers, burnt their Iiabitations, and 
murdered the governor, but did not occupy the country themselves. It 
remained a desert unoccupied by any nation till 1666, when an attempt 
was made to establish a new settlement by the British, who soon after 
abandoned it, and it was not again peopled until the year 1690, when the 
proprietors of Carolina sent thither a small colony, and appointed a go- 
vernor. In the year 1703, a French a^id Spanish army wasted and depo- 
pulated the island of New Providence, drove out the British inhabitants, 
carried oft* their negroes, and demolished their fort. These islands after- 
wards became the haunts of numerous pirates, buccaneers, and freebooters. 
In consequence of the House of Lords having addressed king George I. in 
1718, to replant and again fortify the Bahama islands, a governor was sent, 
to the island of New Provid'^nce, to whom the pirates submitted, accepting 
at the same time the king’s pardon. Frona this period a regular colonial^ 
administration was maintained ; but for a considerable time this does not 
appear to have produced any great activity in the work of cultivation and 
improvement. In 1782, the island of New Providence, with all tlie other 
islands of which it was the seat of government, surrendered to the Spaniards. 
In the fdllowing year they were again restored to Britain by colonel 
Devanx,«an American loyalist, who collected a small body of irregular 
volunteers ; and with this force compelled the Spaniards, though far supe- 
gor in numbers, and strongly fortified, to surrender the capital. At the 
termination of the American war, encouragement was held out to the 
loyalists, who were proprietors of negroes, to settle in the Bahama islands, 
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' for the purpose of cultivating cotton and other productions adapted to the 
soil \ but their general sterility is such, that no progi-ess has been made 
beneficial to the proprietors or to the parent state. A trade to some ex- 
etent under the Free Port tacts was, however, ior a time carried on with 
the Spanish colonies, which occasioned a considerable expoii: of British 
m^inufactures to the port of Nassau, while the inhabitants derived some 
advantages by fitting out piivatieers to cruize against the enemy. These 
adventitious circumstances gave a temporary importance to New Pro- 
vidence, favoured as it was by local situation in the neighbourhood of 
the Havannah. But on the other hand, the crops of cotton failing in the 
adjacent islands, many of the plantations were abandoned, nor is it likely 
that their cultivation can ever again be attempted. Previous to May 1803, 
lands were granted by the crown, in the whole of the Bahamas, to the 
amount of 265,3i01 acres, for the purpose of cultivation. At that time, 
the population amounted to about 14,318, including 11,395 blacks and 
people of colour. In 1812, the population was as follows : 3,600 whites, 
3,300 free peraons of colour, and 10,000 slaves. In 1825 the slave popu- 
lation was returned at 10,840.* 

XIV. TrinidadJ] The island of Trinidad is separated from the conti- 
nent by the gulf of Paria^ and is about 60 miles long and 45 bioad, lying 
in 9" 48' to 10" 42' N. lat, and 60" 6' to 6*1" 36' W, long. This island 
was discovered by Columbus in his third voyage, who landed here in 1498, 
and was named by him after the Holy Trinity, because, (says Hierera,) 
having been in great danger, in a violent storm, he made a vow to give 
that name to the first land he should find, soon after which, a sailor in tI)o 
main top saw three points of land, by which the name was in every respect 
suitable to his vow. In 1595 Trinidad was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
and in 1676 by the French, who plundered it and left it. It remained 
afterwards under the dominion of Spain, inhabited however by a mixture 
of several nations, until the year 1797, when it was captured by the Bri- 
tish under Sir Ralph Abercromby ; it was afterwards ceded in perpetuity 
to this country, by the treaty of Amiens, 1801. 

Heavy rains fall here from the middle of May to the end of October, 
and slight shocks of earthquakes have been frequently felt. The Interior 
of the island is mountainous, and the soil various, partaking of the general 
qualities of the neighbouring islands ; the high lands in the northern parts 
of the island produce abundant crops of sugar, &c. The southern coast is 
well-adapted to the culture of coffee : and on the west is a large harbour, 
secure in almost all seasons. There is a great variety of timber in the 
island, some of which has grown to an immense size ; and much of the 
wood is extremely beautiful and well-adapted for cabinet work. Wild 
bogs and vaiious sorts of animals abound in the island, as well as every 
species of domestic fowl, and the sea coasts are plentifully stocked with 
fish* Indian corn, maize, cassava, and other roots, and, in general, every 
species of ground provisions and fruits peculiar to the other West India 
islands, thrive remarkably well in Trinidad. This fine island (says Dr 
Colquhonn) only requires an extensive and industrious white population, 
to render it among the richest and most productive countries in the world ; 
since every article of superior value, in a commercial point of view, pro- 
duced in tropical climates, may be here cultivated to great advantage. 
Provisions equal to the consumption of a very extensive population, may 
ifce reared at much less labour than in northern countries, and vast hprrfs 
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of cattle may be reared and fed. Much of the timber might also be con- 
verted into an important article of commerce. The state of this colony, 
in population and agriculture, &c. according to official returns in 1812,' 
stood thus : white population, 2,617 ; free people of colour, 7,043 ; In- 
dians, 1,716 ; slaves, 21,143 ; making a total of 32,519. Acres in culfi- 
vation, 27,275; uncultivated, 1,500,000, of which 147,584 acres have 
been granted for cultivation. Of the cultivated land there were in sugar- 
canes, 10,700 acres; in cotton 1,262; in ground provisions, 5,762; and 
the remainder in pasturage for cattle, drc. The quantity and value of the 
productions in 1812, was as follows: 11,800 hogsheads of sugar, 3,879 
puncheons of rum, 4,062 casks of molasses, 276,243 pounds of coffee, 
159,156 pounds of cotton ; estimated at £386,278 sterling. Estimated 
value of miscellaneous articles, including • cattle, esculents * and 'fruits, 
£386,278. Estimated value of exports to the United Kingdom, ^361,598 ; 
to all other parts, £22,519. Estimated value of -imports from the«Onited 
Kingdom, £571,317 ; from all other parts, £75,701. 

This island, situated at the eastern extremity of Terra Firma, from 
which it is only four leagues distant, is the nafural magazine and resort, 
where the contraband traders of Cumana, ]|^ai*celona, Margaritta, and 
Guiana, make their purchases. The position of Trinidad is singularly 
favourable to this commerce. The continental coasts, extensive, defence- 
less, and to leeward, offer both to the British and Colombians the greatest 
fiicility for prosecuting it. The gulf of Paria, which washes the western 
part of Trinidad, receives the waters of the river Guarapiche, which pene- 
ti’ates the province of Cumana. By this river animals for labour and for 
the shambles, are brought from Terra Fivma to Trinidad ; and through the 
same channel, all the contraband articles consumed in this province can 
ascend with perfect convenience, or may be landed at ^several points with- 
out the least danger. In general, the cargoes which are destined for Bar- 
celona proceed up this river ; they are thence distributed to the Caraccas 
and other neighbouring provinces. The mouths of the Oroonoko, which 
cross the gulf of Paria from south and north, open to this island the com- 
merce of Guiana, whither the surplus goes by the river A pure to Barqui- 
semeto, Truxillo, Varinas, Merida, &c. ® 


CHAP. IL-4i,’ANlSH WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

The West India islands colonized by Spain are not numerous. Puerto 
Rico and Cuhuy in the northern group, and Margaritta and some others, on 
the coast of the Caraccas, compose the whole of the islands in the West 
Indian seas. Of these, Puerto Rico and Cuba are the most important ; 
Cuba being the largest as well as one of the most fertile islands belonging 

B The mat influx of currents into the gulf of Paria, from the coasts of llrazil and 
Andalusia must bring down a vast quantity of light earthy particles from the 
iqouths of the numerous large rivers which traverse those parts of the continent; 
Imt these currents being repelled by the sides of adjacent mountains, eddies and 
smooth watei* will be produced when they meet and oppose one anuther« and there- 
ibre earthy particles will subside and form banks of mud, and by the ac^ssion of 
fresh%ccumulation8 form dry land, and thus such a tract of country as I'riniflad may 
have been formed. These causes are, in fact, still operating, fur the island is daily 
increasing on the leowu*d side, as is visible in the mud beds which extend a great 
way into the gulf, and are there constantly augmented. But from the great influx 
from the ocean at the south end of the island, and its egress to the Atlantic again 
through the Bacas, a channel must ever exist between the continent and Trinidad. 
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to any European power in the American seas. These islands were divided 
into diree govenipieuts : Puerto Rico was a capitaneria generahy under 
the title of captain-generiil of thg Havannah, — an officer of high rank govern- 
ed Cuba and Florida, and ^^his situation was the most important of any of 
the cqpitanerias generates of Spanish America ; the captain-general of 
Caraccas governed the island of Margarita, and the others on the coast of 
his f>rovince. ' * . . 

I, Puerto Rico.'] The island of Puerto Rico is situated in the Caribbean 
sell, between the island of Hayti, or St Domingo, and the Virgin islands. 
It occupies, a ^pace between 65“ 30' and ’67" 45' of W. long., and between 
18" and 18" 35" of N. lat* ; its length being 120 miles, by 40 in breadth. 
Columbus discovered this island during his secoiid voyage, in the year 
]493ik Judn Ponce de Leoa colonized Puerto Rico, in 1509, when he 
subjugated the country : the native Indians were at that time very numer- 
ous, l^'t have since disappeared. Puerto Rico is an important island ; its 
productions are very valuable in European commerce, and the climate is 
more healthy and tempe);ate than that of the other islands of the Caribbean 
seas. The mountains are u6t of any very great altitude, but form a beauti- 
ful feature of the landscape, — their gently undulating surfaces contrasting 
finely with the picturesque and well-watered valleys. The rivers are of no 
great size, but agreeably diversify the picture ; and being very numerous, 
are exceedingly useful to the purposes of agiiculture. The inteiior, and 
part of the sea-shore to the north, is still covered with the original forests, 
ill which roam large wild dogs ; these dogs are the remains of a race 
brought from Spain by the first conquerors of the island, to assist in hunt- 
ing down the natives, who fled for protection to the fastnesses of the inte- 
rior. These forests also abound with parrots, pigeons, and other birds pecu- 
liar to the West India islands, as well as with land-crabs, which are as 
numerous here as in any of the Caribbean isles, and on whose flesh the 
wild dogs are supposed to subsist.^ Cattle of superior qualities, originally 
brought from the mother-country, are fed in this island ; poultry are also 
very cheap and plentiful, and the rivers and sea supply the inhabitants with 
every variety of fish. The southern coast is the most healthy as well as 
the most fertile ; producing for the commerce of the inhabitants, sugar, 
coffee, cassia, flax, cotton, ginger, and the odoriferous gums used in such 
great quantities in Roman Catholic countries ; these, with hides and tro- 
])ical fruits, compose the chief articles of their trade with Europe, &c. 
They have here a fine breed of mules, which are sought after, from the 
British islands in the neighbourhood. The northern side, which is com- 
paratively sterile, is supposed to contain, in the higher lands, some gold 
and silver mines ; but of the existence or value of these nothing certain is, 
ascertained. With all these bounties, so lavishly bestowed by the hand of 
Nature, Puerto is subjected occasionally to a dreadful calamity. In the 
year 1742, a teirible tornado overturned the labour of years, and destroyed 
the plantations, which did not recover the shock they received for many 
years afterwards ; these humcanes occasionally visit the island at present, 

9 The natural history of these crabs is highly sinj^lar. At certain seasons of the year, 
these singular animals, which greatly resemble the sea-crabs in shape and manner of 
moving, leave the mountains in which they have formed their burrows, and mnve in 
immense cavalcades down to the sea-coast, for the purpose of depositing their young in 
the waters. At this period nothing arrests thvir progress ; they move continually in 
the same line ; if they meet with a wall, they climb up one side, and down the other, 
and the clattering noise produced by their claws is surprising. After depositing their 
young, they return to their haunts in the same order, and are followed by the young 
crabs as soon as they attain sufficient strength to perform the journey. 
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but none of so calamitous a nature has been experienced since that period. 
The total population of the island is calculated at 130,000, of whom 
25,000 are slaves. The capital, and residence of the governor, is situated 
on a peninsula on the northern shore. It uias founded in 1514, and 
named Puerto Rico ; from whence the whole island has received its appel- 
lation ; having becm called Borriquen by the natives when first discovered. 
This town is also called St Juan de Puetilo Rico; and is situated in *18” 
29' N. lat., and 66® W. long. ; a fort, called St Antonio’s, protects it on the S. 
W. ; and it has also a citadel and other fortifications, with a very good har- 
bour. The amount of its population is not exactly known*; Morse esti- 
mates it at 30,000 ; but it probably does not amount to the half of that 
number. This city has^ often been attacked; in 1594, by Sir Francis 
Drake, but without success; in 1597, by ihe^Duke of Cumberland, (who 
took and plundered it and the island ;) and again by the British in 1797, 
who were, however, as unsuccessful as Sir Francis Drake. The planta- 
tions and small towns of the island are very numei’ous, but mostly too in- 
significant for notice. Puerto Rico drew from Mexieo, for the expenses of its 
administration, the sum of 377,000 piastre*s annually. Its defence consists 
chiefly in the country militia. It has hitherto adt^ered to the royal cause. 

II. CuhaJ^ Cuba, the largest as well as the most important of the islands 
in the West Indian seas, is situated to the soutli of Florida, between the 
northernmost part of Yucatan, and the westernmost point of the island of 
Hayti. The westernmost part of Cuba nearly shuts in, with the northern 
shore of Yucatan and the western coast of East Florida, that immense basin 
known by the name of the gulf of Mexico. It is thought that Cape Ca- 
toche, in Yucatan and the most western headland of Cuba, must have 
been formerly united by an isthmus, which has been gradually worn away 
by the pressure and action of the waters of the Caribbean sea. Should 
this have actually been the case, the Mexican gulf must have been very 
shallow, as we find that the passage of the waters of the South Atlantic, 
impelled by the trade-winds through the strait formed by Cuba and Yuca- 
tan is, although it has considerable breadth, so very forcible as to send a 
vast stream, or current, with great impetuosity round the gulf and through 
the straits of Florida, as far as the banks of Newfoundland, and to the 
northern shores of Europe. This stream is distinguishable in the North 
Atlantic by its superior heat to the rest of the waters of that ocean ; and 
by a body of sea-weed which constantly accompanies it. The extent of 
C«iba is from 73® 60' to 85 30' W. long, from E. to W. Its form is so 
curved that it lies, although narrow, between 23^ 20' and 19° 40' N. lat. ; 
it is about 700 miles long, but not more than 70 in medial breadth. Its 
position gives it the command of the gulf of Mexico, by the straits of Yu- 
catan and Florida, as well as the navigation of the windward passage and 
channel of Bahamas. The fine harbour of the Havannah, and some other 
smaller ports, rendered this island, with these advantages, the most im- 
portant of the West India islands, particularly to Spain, possessing as she 
did the shores of the Mexican gulf. The Spanish government have accord- 
ingfy spared no expense in fortifying the Havannah, on which they seem to 
have placed their chief dependence for the security of their ultramarine 
colonies. 

The climate of Cuba is better than that of any other island in the West 
• Indian seas, excepting Puerto Ricp ; it is mild and temperate,— -there is no 
winter,— and the summer-heat is moderated by the rains and sea-breezes, the 
periodical rains lasting during the months of July and August. The fer- 
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tillty of Cuba is celebrated : spices, among which are pepper and ginger, 
cassitt, manioc, cacao, msdze, aloes, mastic, sugar, tobacco, the flavour of 
which is superior to that of any other part of the world, known in com- 
iperce by the name of Hpvannal^ and sold t (4 an enormous amount in 
cigars, with many other articles, the produce of tropical climates, constitute 
the«i*iches of this fine island. Coflee, though cultivated, is so little attended 
to in the plantation^ that little i^ grown for exportation. Honey is one of 
the great articles of the export trade, and, together with wax, is annually 
produced to a gi-eat amount. Cattle, originally from Europe, have multi- 
plied so much in Cuba, that they have become wild, and frequent in im- 
mense droves the forests and savannahs or marshy plains ; they are hunted 
for the sqke of their hides and tallow, which ai*;e exported to a great 
amount. The forests also abound in swine, which have multiplied in a 
similar manner ; and the inhabitants possess large stocks of mules, horses, 
fine black cattle^ and sheep, all of which thrive very much. The woods 
consist chiefly of timber of valuable qualities ; the red cedar, oaks, firs, 
palms, mahogany, ebopy, lignum^vitoe ; and woods producing gums, aro- 
matic and medicinal. Tlie n^ers and coasts abound with fish, and fine 
turtles frequent the shallows. The birds of Cuba are principally the par- 
rot, the pai*oquet, American partridge, turtle dove, and great variety of 
aquatic birds. In tins island there are supposed to exist veins o^ gold and 
silver, because the inhabitants procure a small quantity of those metals in 
the sands of the rivera whicli descend from the mountains. The great 
metallic production of Cuba is copper, of which some valuable mines ex- 
ist in the eastern pai't of the island, with which a trade is carried on among 
the West Indian islands and the ports on the southern content. 

Only about one hundredth pait of the island of Cuba is supposed to be 
under a state of cultivation. The inhabitants consist of Europeans and 
their descendants, and negroes ; the amount of the former, in 1820, being 
373,071, and of the latter 199,292, making a total of 572,363 inhabitants, 
which later returns have carried to 631,000. A chain of mountains runs 
the whole length of Cuba, from E. to W., following the curvatui’e of the 
country. This chain divides the island naturally into two parts : though 
these mounUuns do not acquire any very^considerable elevation, they give 
rise to numerous rivein, which flow into the ocean on each side ; and some- 
times, during the rainy season, inundate the low lands. Cuba, as well as 
all the other islands of these seas, is exposed occasionally to the devastating 
effects of huiTicanes ; but on the whole it is more free from them, as well 
as from disease, than any of the others, and may be looked upon as trie 
healthiest, the most fertile, and the most secure of the West India islands. 

The governor of Cuba has a very arduous and extensive jurisdiction, 
during war particularly ; he has accordingly in the island 14 subordinate 
governors, who preside over as many districts into which Cuba is divided. 
An intendant superintends the finances and commerce of the island, and is 
subordinate only to the captain-general. The religious affairs of Cuba are 
superintended by a bishop, who resides at Havannah, and whose income is 
considerable. The revenues of the island are said to amount to more ^han 
2,000,000 of piastres per annum ; but the expenses of administration 
were so great, that it received from Mexico 1,820,000 piastre^ during the 
same period. The nfilitary force of Cuba consists chiefly in militia, the 
amount of which is stated to exceed 26,000. Cuba, like Puerto Rico, has 
hitherto adhered to the royal cause. 

The capital of this island is Havannah^ founded by Valasquez, in 23^ 
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12' N. lat., and 82® 14' W. long, on the north coast, opposite to the Florida^. 
The harbour is very fine, and capable of containing the largest fleet m 8afe<^ 
ty, both it and the town have been fortified <is strongly as possible. The only 
fault in this excellent harbour is, that the entrance is very narrow and dif- 
ficult ; so much so, that during war, vessels have been taken going in, on 
account of only one being able to pass at a time, — the rearmost vessels 
have fallen into the hands of the pursuing ships. This channel is, how- 
ever, so strongly fortified during its whole length, that it would be hazard- 
ous in the extreme for an enemy's fleet to enter. The entrance has a fort 
on each side ; that on the cast, called Moro Castle^ stands bn It high rock, 
and is a triangular work, mounted with 40 pieces of heavy cannon, having 
a battery yearly level frith the water at the foot of the rock :,that on the 
west, is called Punlay and communicates with the city^ This is a square 
fort, strongly built, and well supplied with artilleiy. The city is suii^^und- 
ed with works, mounted with numerous heavy^uns ; a square citadel is 
also erected near the centre of the town, called J31 Ftierle ; this work also 
has heavy ^cannon, and it is on this the^ Spanish government place their 
chief dependence. But the fortifications are saiu to be commanded by hills 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The importance of this city and harbour 
has caused it to be repeatedly attacked ; it was taken in 1 536, by a French 
pirate, bht ransomed for 70U dollars ; it was ^gain taken by the British, 
and by the French, and by* the Buccaneers ; but the most memorable at- 
tack was that executed by the British in 1762, when admiral Sir George 
Pococke and Lord Albemarle conducted a fleet and troops to the Havan- 
nah, and after a determined resistance of two months and eight days, on 
the 1 4th of August obtained possession of the place. The victors captured 
9 sail-of-the-llne, 3 more were sunk by the Spaniards, 2 on the stocks 
were burnt, and a great many merchant vessels loaded* with valuable car- 
goes completed the spoil. The merchandise and specie found in the place 
was supposed to amount to £3,000,000 sterling. This city was restored 
to Spain at the peace of 1763, since which period the government has been 
constantly employed in increasing its strength and resources. The trade 
of this port is computed to amount, by importations, to £2,200,000. The 
exportations — chiefly segars, sugar, honey, wax, and coffee — amount to 
£2,500,000. The number of vessels which entered its port in 1826 was 
l,0i9, of which 720 were AmericLn, 95 Spanish, 91 English, and 47 
French. The inhabitants of the Havannah amount — according to Hum- 
boldt — to about 130,000, of whom 22,000 are slaves. We confess that 
tnis enumeration appears to us too great ; but cannot take it upon us to 
correct it. The other principal towns of Cuba are St Jago, Puerto del 
Principey BayamOy Trinidad^ Baltabano, Santa CruZy Baracoay and Cadiz. 

St Jago was formerly the capital of this island, and is situated in 20® 
N. lat. and 76® W. long., 269 leagues frqpi the Havannah. The country 
about St Jago is mountainous ; and this part of the island is frequently 
visited by earthquakes, which are generally of a slight nature. The har- 
bour of St Jago, or Cuba, is very good, and extends 6 miles inland ; but 
thef entrance to it is similar to that of Havannah. 

Puerto del PrincipCy or Villa del PrincipCy is 145 miles N.W. of- St 
Jpgo, iind ia remarkable for the fertility of the country around it ; large 
droves of cattle are fed in the savannahs for the sake of their tallow and 
hides. 

BayamOy or St Salvador y is situated in the eastern end of Cuba, and on 
the little river Estero, nearly 20 miles from the ocean. This town gives 
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its name to the Bayamo channel^ which runs anfongst the land and low 
locks ^hich Columbus called Jardin de la Reyna, or < Queen’s Garden.’ 

Trinidad, situated on a bay iil the south coasts is a fine sea-port, but of 
little consequence. • * 

Baliabano is nearly opposite the Pinos islands, on the S. side of the 
island of Cuba, near a very large bay, 50 miles S. W. of the Harannah. 

Baracoa is a sea-port on the N.E. shore of the island, with an excel- 
lent harbour for vessels of small tonnage, about 17 leagues N.E. of St 
Jago. 

Santa Cruz Is a large town on the coast, 30 miles E. of the Havan- 
nah, and 115 N.W. of Cadiz. 

Cadiz is situated in Cadiz bay, on the N. coast of Cuba, 164 miles E. 
of Hdyannab, and about 10 lililes E. of Cadiz river. 

Rqpnd the island of. Cuba are several groupes of rocks, and one large 
islet n&med Finos, whi<ih is situated near the S.E. coast of Cuba, and 
separated from it by a channel 16 leagues long, and 6 wide ; this island 
has several good and se£urp roads, but it is uninhabited, except by a few 
fishermen who occasionally dwell on its coasts. The only animals on it 
are goats, but it abounds in pastures and large trees. Pinos is about 42 
miles long, and 34 broad, in 21’’ 38' N. lat. and 82® 45' W. long.^ 

IIL Margarita,'] This island, which is about 30 leagues in circum- 
ference, under the regime of Spain, formed k government separate from 
that of Cumaiia, on whose shores it lies, and dependent on the captain- 
general of Caraccas. It lies in N. lat. 10° 56', and in 64® and 65° W. 
long* It was discovered by Columbus in 1498. The pearls found on the 
coasts of this and the neighbouring isle of Cubagua soon rendered it fa- 
mous, and the fishery was carried on at the expense of vast numbers of 
Indians who lost tlieir lives in the undertaking. The possession of Mar- 
garita was an object of great consequence to Spain, as it is separated from 
the continent by a strait only 8 leagues wide, and to windward of all the 
best ports of Caraccas, and forms the channel through which all vessels 
coming from Europe or windward, to Cumana, Barcelona, and La Guayra, 
must pass, though it is not navigable in its whole breadth ; the rocky 
island Coche, between it and the continent, leaving only a naiTow pass of 
two leagues, but which is seldom dangerous, owing to the general calm- 
ness that reigns in this part of the Caribbean sea. It is now in the 
hands of the Colombians, who succeeded, after a desperate struggle, in 
driving the royalist forces from it. In this island there are only threo 
ports, Pampater, on the E.S.E. ; Pueblo de la Mar, a league to lee- 
ward of the preceding, and Pueblo del Norte, on the N. side. The popu- 
lation of Margarita has been estimated at 14,000 persons, consisting of 
5,500 whites, 2,000 Guayqueria Indians, and 6,500 Castes. 


CHAP. III.— HAYTI. 

Hayti, or St Domingo, lies between Puerto Rico— -from which it is se- 
parated only by a narrow channel — on the E., and Jamaica and Cuba on 
the W* The channel between the latter island and Hayti is denominated 
by seamen the mndward passage, and is about 36 miles wide. It extends 
from 17° 42' to 19° 56' N. lat., and from 67° 35' to 74° 15'. W. long. 
There are a variety of statements with respect to the dimensions of this 
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Wand : Edvvards fixes the length at 390 miles ; Rainsford says it is more 
than 450 ; the Abbe Raynal represents it as 200 leagues in length ; an^ 
modem French geographers state that it is 160 leagues in length by 30 
in average breadth. Sewal small islands lie round St Domingo, the prin- 
cipal of which are Altarde^ Saone^ Beatty and St Catherine on the S. side, 
from W. to E.j Mone and Monique on the S.E. side ; Guy mete and«Co 72 . 
eves on the W. ; and La Fortue on the N. side. By the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, this island was called Hayti^ that is, ‘ the high or mountainous land,* 
and under this revived name it has become famous in modem history, as a 
vast island occupied by men, who^ suddenly passing froln the ^condition of 
slaves to that of free men, established their political power with their per- 
sonal liberty. “ A pdbple of uncivilized men, who became in,a few years 
civilized and even refined, and formed a dynasty and a government for 
themselves, presents a spectacle at once novel in tl:^ history of the species, 
and attractive from the extraordinary incongruities which it appeal^ to in- 
volve and to reconcile. The proximity of this %cene to our own settle- 
ments, and the great similarity of their circumstances to those in which so 
strange a revolution was effected, adds mightily to the importance of the 
subject." We shall therefore offer no apology, for the introduction here 
of a succ'inct historical sketch of this event. 

Hut(flryr\ On the 6th of December, 14^2, Christopher Columbus 
landed on the northern coast of this island, to which he gave the name of 
Hispaniola y or ^ Little Spain.' He found it at this period divided into 5 
kingdoms, governed by caciques, and living in a state of mutual amity and 
intercourse. The natives appeared to be of Caribbean race ; they were 
simple in their manners, and chiefly supported themselves by the chase. 
Columbus left a detachment of Spaniards on the island, under charge of 
his son. These colonists founded St Nicholas ; but tljeir excesses roused 
the resentment of the surrounding natives, who rose upon them, and com- 
pletely destroyed their establishment. The Spaniards thereupon betook 
themselves to the southern coast, where they founded the town of St 
Domingo, which afterwards gave its name to the whole island, the subju- 
gation of which was effected by the Spaniards in 1 495. About the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, a number of buccaneers, most of them natives of 
Normandy, settled themselves in Tortuga, a small island lying to the N. 
of St Domingo. From this place they made constant incursions against 
the Spanish settlements in this island, by them denominated Hispaniola^ 
o^ ‘ Little Spain ;* till at last, by the treaty of Ryswick, that part of the 
island in which these buccaneers had established themselves was ceded to 
the French king, who bad acknowledged them as his subjects, and taken 
them under his protection. The island after this period was divided into 
two parts : that which is now properly and strictly called Hayiiy and 
Hispaniola^ the former comprehending the French division, and the latter 
what belonged to the Spaniards. The ancient divisional line which sepa- 
rated these two parts stretched from the river Pederaatis, on the S. side, 
to the river Massacre on the N. side, at the head of the bay of Mance- 
nilie. The Spanish part was reckoned to contain about 90 leagues in its 
extreme length from E. to W;, and about 60 leagues in its greatest 
breadtj;^, having a surface of about 3,200 square leagues. The Haytian 
or French division extended 400 miles in length, and 140 in breadth, and 
contained 1,500,000 acres in high cultivation before the commencement 
of the French revolution in 1789. 

No event of any importance occurred in the history of this island after 
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the cession of a division of its territory to France, except the attempts 
vHiade upon it by admiral Penn, in 1692,— a dreadful mortality, occasioned 
by the measles and small-pox, ii^ the year 1666, which is still remembered 
by the appellation of La Tragedha de los seisis, or ‘ the tragedy of the 
sixes,’ — and a revolt of the blacks in 1722. When the French revolution 
begaiLi to assume its wild and violent chai'acter, the instant emancipation of 
the slaves in their West India islands was one of their first measures. At 
the same time the white slave-ownei*s were adopting with ardour the re- 
publican principles of the revolutionists as far as regarded their own alle- 
giance to th^ parent-state. On the one hand, the government, embued 
with the spirit of the ancient regime, sought support against the democra- 
tic colonista by an alliance with men of colour ; on the other the colonists 
resisted the attempt to apply the new maxim to people of colour; and 
amid^jt all the excess and insubordination which resulted from the con- 
flicting feelings and view's of the colonists and the government, the slaves 
awoke from their sleep of servitude, and all the horrors of a civil war in- 
stantly ensued. In 1791 ^le slaves rose and massacred the whites, and 
in a very short time the French division was rendered desolate and barbar- 
ous, and all the white families that had it in their power emigi‘ated. The 
British, desirous to take advantage of these disturbances, landed a body 
of troops in 1793 ; but after the loss of a great number of soldifers, prin- 
cipally by the unhealthiness of the climate, they were obliged to evacuate 
it. In 1795 the Spanish government ceded their part of the island to the 
French. When the insurrection of the Negroes first broke out, in 1791, 
it found Touissaint Louverture raised by his master to the rank of postil- 
lion. At first this man refused to join them until the insurrectionists, hav- 
ing become better organized, had renounced their massacres and contented 
themselves with victory. He then no longer hesitated to range himself 
under banners which from that moment he led constantly to glorious 
combat, but never to devastation or to carnage. After having been the 
liberator of his country, he became its legislator. His constitution of the 
Ist of July, 1801, procured many years of happiness and prosperity to 
his country, and the last traces of devastation had begun to disappear, when 
suddenly the armament of general Leclerk appeared in sight of the An- 
tilles. This expedition was in the highest degree disgi’aceful and disas- 
trous. By an act of the greatest duplicity, Touissaint indeed was removed 
out of the way ; but the French troops, after being repeatedly defeated, 
and losing an immense number of men, were ultimately compelled to 
evacuate the island with the exception of a very small force which with- 
drew into the city of St Domingo. The blacks now formed themselves 
into a regular government, and their chief, Dessalines, having driven the 
French out of the island, assumed the supreme authority and the title of 
emperor. Dessalines was of a i^ost ferocious disposition, and was shot 
by one of his own soldiers, a mulatto youth not exceeding 15 years of age, 
on the 17 th of October, 1606. 

The empire of Hayti— for so it was denominated — was now disputed 
by many chiefs. The most celebrated and successful of these were Petion 
and Christophe ; the former of whom, under the name of president, held 
possession of the southern part of the island, and the latter, with the title 
of king, of the northern. Christophe is said to have been born in the 
island of Grenada, and to have been a slave iit St Domingo at the break- 
ing out of the revolution in 1791. He had been an early friend and faith- 
ful adherent of Touissaint, to whom he displayed some similarity of char- 
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acter. He was known be a man of great bravery and military skill ; 
and his disposition was at ‘first considered as humane and benevolent* The 
regulations adopted by Christophe on his accession to the government dis- 
played great good sense, ^d a mind much enlightened on subjects of ge- 
neral policy. The tranquillity of the country was however soon disturbech 
by the appearance of another candidate for sovereign power, in the person 
of Petion. Petion was a Mulatto general, who had succeeded to the rank 
of third in command ; and, at the deatli of Dessalines, was comraand- 
er-in-chief at Port-au-Prince. He had been educated in the military 
academy at Paris, and was known to be a man of letters, o^ mild dispo- 
sition, and engaging manners. £adh chief in support of his claims had 
recourse to arms ; and Uie struggle between them soon became very fierce. 
On the 1st of January, 1807, a battle was fought between the two parties, 
when Petion was defeated, and pursued by Criristophe tcf the gates of Port- 
au-Prince. In hopes of completing* his triumph ovet his rival, Chri|l»phe 
laid siege to that city ; but the necessity of his presence in order to the 
establishment of his authority in other parts, generally favourable to him, 
but not without partial dissatisfaction to his cause, induced him to raise 
the siege and retire towards Cape Francois, He found no difficulty in 
establishing his sway over the northern districts*of the island. A council 
was speedily convened at Cape Francois, conyiosed of the generals and 
principal citizens, who formed a new constitution for the future govern- 
ment, which was published on the 17th of February, 1807. This consti- 
tution declared, that every person residing on the territory of Hayti was 
free in the fullest sense ; and that slaveiy was for ever abolished within its 
limits. The government was vested in a chief magistrate, who was to 
take the title and quality of president and generalissimo of the forces both 
by sea and land. This office was for life ; but the president had a right 
to choose his successor from among his generals only. The council of state 
was composed of 9 members, of whom two-thirds were to be generals. 
This council was a deliberative body ; but as the appointment of the mem- 
bers was confided to the president, the government, though approaching 
nearly to an oligarchy, had the strongest features of a monarchical prepon- 
derance without the name of royalty. The Homan Catholic religion was 
declared to be that of the state ; but the exercise of every other was to be 
t<*lerated. Schools were to be established in each district, and every Hay- 
tian, from 16 years of age to 50, was liable to military service. It was 
« arefully announced as a ''undainental part of the act of state, that the 
government would give no disturbance to the colonies of other nations ; 
and that the Haytians w^ould make no conquests out of their own island. 
But the struggle for sovereignty still continued, and a sanguinary war was 
carried on between the rival chiefs for several years. The chief seat of 
contest was the mole of .St Nicholas, where numerous exploits of personal 
bravery were achieved on both sides. •At length this place, which was 
occupied by a part of Petion's army, was formally invested by Christophe 
in person, and after 20 days of regular siege, the garrison surrendered at 
discretion, and were united to the army of the conqueror. After this event, 
which took place in October,. 18 10, the principal part of the besieging 
army^ were allowed to go to their homes, and their chief himself returned 
to Cape Francois. Christophe had taken advantage of the state of aiw- 
chy which prevailed in Spain, to endeavour to effect a good understand- 
ing with the Spanish inhabitants of Hdyti, who manifested a correspond- 
ing disposition, and amicable and commercial relations were accordingly 
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established between them. In November, 1^09, the town and port of 
Samana, and a number of vessels in the harbour, were taken by a small 
British squadron ; the French troops were made prisoners, the vessels 
were seized as prizes, *and the place was delivered up to the Spaniards. 
•In July, 1810, a British Vorce, under the command of general Carmichael, 
sailed from Jamaica, to co-operate in the reduction of the city of St Do- 
mingo, the last post which the French retained in the island. The gover- 
nor, ^rquier, having capitulated, the ofiBcers were sent to France on their 
parole, and the private soldiers becanie prisoners of war. Thus the Span- 
iards regained possession of their capital, after it had been in the hands of 
the French about 8 years. 

In the spring of the year 1811, Christophe exehanged the title of pre- 
sident foi\that of king. This alteration was made under the authority of 
the touncil of state, assembfed at Cape Francois, for the purpose of re- 
vising the constitution* of February, 1807, and deliberating upon the alter- 
ations which it required.*’ They professed to have considered it, at the 
period of its formation,*" as very imperfect, though adapted to the existing 
exigencies ; and declared ^he fit time to be now come for retouching and 
perfecting their work, amending their code of laws, and fixing permanently 
the mode of government adapted to their country. They declared their 
opinion, and the opinion of the people at large, to be, that it Was neces- 
sary to establish an hereditary monarchy ; thp government of one indivi- 
dual, being the least subject to troubles and reverses, and uniting in the 
highest degree the power of maintaining their laws, protecting their rights, 
and defending their liberty at home, and of making them respected abroad, 
that the title of governor-general, conferred upon Touissaint, was not suit- 
able to the dignity of the supreme magistrate of a country ; that the title 
of emperor given to Dessalines was inappropriate, except to one who pos- 
sessed authority ow3r various states and territories ; that the title of presi- 
dent hardly conveyed the idea of supreme power ; and that no title was 
so proper as that of king. They further declared the establishment of 
royalty, in the person and family of the chief who had governed them for 
several years with so much credit to himself and advantage to the people, 
to be an act of necessary duty and national gratitude. With the establish- 
ment of a throne, they decreed the foundation of a rank of hereditary 
nobility, into which were to be admitted all such persons as had rendered 
important services to the country, cither in the magistracy or the army, 
or in the departments of literature or science. On this basis the council 
of state framed a constitutional act establishing the regal dignity in the' 
person and family of Christophe, appointed the various officers of state, 
and made such other additions to the constitution of 1807, as the altera- 
tion in the form of government was thought to require. This act was soon 
after publicly promulgated, and appears to have been received by the peo- 
ple at the time with general satisfaction. Immediately after the act of the 
coundjl of state, Christophe assumed the title of king Henry, and sur- 
rounded himself with all the usual appendages of royalty. On Sabbath, 
the Sd of June, 18X1, he and his wife were crowned with great pomp hi 
the Champ de Mars, at Cape Francois, now csdled Cape Henry. After 
the ceremony of consecration, the king and queen, and some of the great 
officers of state, received the sacrament from the hands of the archbishop, 
and the day was closed with an entertainment of uncommon splendour. 

The various institutions of this new kingdom were copied from the mo- 
narchies of Europe^ and particularly from France; they had their princes 
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of the blood, their dukes And counts, barons and chevaliers ; tfieir grand 
marshal, grand almoner, and master of ceremonies ; their levee-daysf and 
drawing-rooms ; their royal birth-days, cor<^ation-^ay, and other national 
festivities ; their royal peaces, chamberlains, •pages, and body-guards j 
their royal and military order of St Henry ; their chancery, and other 
courts ; their notaries, solicitors, bai'iisters, and judges ; their intendants, 
surveyors, and directors of different departments ; their royal academy and 
theatre royal : and some of their arrangements were announced to the 
world, in a style which exhibited a mixture of oriental inflation anti French 
gasconade. But all this need excite no surprise, when it m remembered 
from what a condition the people hrfd emerged, what complete success had 
crowned their struggle for independence, and the example afforded them, 
in the proceedings and language of the imi^erial cabinet of I^aris. • Be- 
sides, no impartial observer could withhold his admiration from the high 
state of order and civilization which prevailed in the dominions of ^hris- 
tophe. ; 

In the long and sanguinary war which had been^carried on between the 
rival chiefs, the preponderance of success •was father in favour of Chris- 
tophe ; but their forces proved to be on the whole so nearly balanced, as 
to preclude all expectation that in any short time the one would be able 
to subducwthe other. Neither could it escape* the observation of either 
party, that continued hostilities would eventually enfeeble both, so as to 
render them an easy prey to their former oppressors. In consequence, 
probably, of this view of the matter being entertained by both parties, 
hostilities were at length suspended as if by mutual consent. No battle 
was fought, nor any hostile movement made, for more than 6 years ; so 
that, though there was no treaty of peace, or formal armistice concluded, 
yet peifect tranquillity prevailed throughout the island. Both Christophe 
and Petion appear to have applied themselves with gre&t assiduity to the 
encouragement of industiy and good morals, and the diffusion of know- 
ledge in their respective territories ; and likewise to the preparation of 
adequate means of defence, against any attempts that should be made on 
their liberty and independence. The organization of the districts, under 
the government of Petion, though differently and more modestly con- 
stiucted, was not less complete. No titles of nobility were adopted by 
him ; but there were the same gradations of military rank, the same distri- 
bution of administrative oflices, the same care in keeping up and discipliii- 
iiif.-: a military force, and the same solicitude on the grand subject of pub- 
lic instruction. 

The full occupation which Bonaparte found for his armies in Europe, 
and the exclusion of his squadrons from the sea by the naval power of 
Britain, preserved the island of St Domingo from any further annoyance 
on the part of France. But no sooner had Bonaparte ceased to reign, 
and Louis XVIII. ascended the throne of diis fathers, than the ex-colonists 
renewed their attempts for the recovery of their lost possessions. With 
this view, they presented a petition to the chamber of deputies, calling its 
attention to the state of the island. The petition was referred to a com- 
mittee ; and the chairman, Desfourneaux, who had formerly served in the 
colony, reported the result of their deliberations^ He began with an ex- 
aggeraisd statement of the commercial advantages which bad accrued to 
France from the possession of St Domingo. He next proceeded to ex- 
amine the means of re-establishing the colony ; and asserted that, from 
his own knowledge of both Christophe and Petion, he fully believed the]j|^.< 
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would be fiager to acknowledge the sovereignty of the king, in which case 
it was proposed, that his majesty should be entreated to grant to them, 
and to various other bl|ick chjefA named in the report, all the marks of 
honour, and all the pecuniary advantages befitting their situation, and that 
eff the colony ; but as this hope might by possibility be disappointed, his 
majesty was advised to send a sufficient number of land and sea-forces to 
occupy the colony. The re-possession and re-cultivation of this island 
appear to have been favourite objects with a considerable number of the 
leading men of France ; and, in the hope of eflfecting them, the French 
cabinet, though placed in circumstances which prevented the total rejection 
of the proposal of Great Britain for ah abandonment of the African slave 
trade, yet refused an immediate relinquishment of that abominable traf- 
fic, ^d stipulated for its continuance for five years, promising by treaty 
its definitive cessation at the end of that period. Five years, they 
thought, would be suTtficient to supply the plantations of St Domingo 
with as many cargoes ;of slaves as should be wanted, in addition to 
the myriads of negroe^ and mulattoes who were again to be brought 
under the yoke. 

As soon as the designs of the French government were known in Sc 
Domingo, there was published in the royal gazette of Hayti, an address 
to the people, explaining t.o them, the new political relations 'in which 
they were placed, by the peace between Franco and the other powers of 
Europe. After expressing the joy, which they could not but feel at the 
downfall of the man, who had endeavoured to exterminate them, or to sub- 
ject them again to the yoke of bondage, and with whom they had deter- 
mined never to enter into any amicable engagements, this document inti- 
mated that there existed not the same reasons for rejecting peaceful over- 
tures from the new monarch of France, but that in the event of his mani- 
festing a friendly disposition, it would be advisable to form with him a 
treaty of amity and commerce, compatible with the honour, liberty, and 
security of Hayti. It proceeded to call upon the Haytians, to make every 
exertion in defence of their liberty, against any who should attempt to en- 
slave them ; and in the most energetic language, bade defiance to their 
foes. This address appeared on the 15th of August ; and on the 18th of 
September, was published a manifesto of king Henry, giving a detailed 
narrative of the events which had produced anil accompanied the indepen- 
dence of Hayti, justifying before the tribunal of nations the legitimacy of 
that independence, and expressing a firm resolution to maintain it. 

In the month of June, 1814, Malonet, the minister of the colonies to 
Louis,, sent to the West Indies three commissioners, for the avowed pur- 
pose of obtaining and transmitting to the French government information 
respecting the state of St Domingo, and the disposition of its chiefs. These 
commissionera endeavoured, by the most artful misrepresentations, to win 
orer and intimidate both Petion^'and Christophe to their purposes; and 
idtho^gh the king of France formally and offidally disclaimed any participa- 
tion in their proceedings, and declared their mission to have been directed 
to the single point of procuring information to guide the deliberations of 
the French government, yet the well known character of Malonet, the 
minister by whom the commissioners were sent, left little room to doubt 
that the conduct of the agents had been conformable to the spirit at least 
of the secret instmerions received from their employers ; and the subse-* 
queat disclosure of those instr uctions established this fact beyond all con« 
tradiction. The party of the ex-colonists, however, was so powerful at 
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the court of Louis, that pl|eparations were actually made, and an expedi- 
tion was intended to sail in the spring of 1815, for the purpose of reSucing^ 
the inhabitants of St Domingo to their former serritude, or sweeping them 
from the face of the earth* but the return of Bonaparte from Elbe defeatgd 
these projects. Bonapaite thought it politic to issue an edict for the. abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, and soon after sent overtures to St Domingo 
which had for their object to bnng back llie island to the condition of a 
French colony ; but his propositions were immediately nyected with dis- 
dain, and during the short period that passed before his second fall he was 
too much occupied with European warfare to admit of his^ annoying the 
inhabitants of Hayti. 

As soon as Louis was replaced upon bis throne, the ex-colonists re- 
newed their intrigues, and employed subalt^-n and ex-ofticial ageflts to 
make further overtures to the Haytians, with the. same insidious piy’poso 
of reducing them again under the power of France. In July, ISffi, the 
king of France, on the report of the secretary of ^tate for the department 
of the marine and the colonies, issued an ordirifyic^, naming and appoint- 
ing several commissioners to St Domingo, who were to be invested with 
the administirition of all the affairs of the island^ both civil and military. 
These commissioners — who were all ex-colonists, and men who had be- 
come particularly obnoxious to the negroes and people of colour — pro- 
ceeded towards the intended *scene of their mission, and skulking along the 
coast in an American vessel, sent on shore letters addressed to Monsieur 
le General Chrislophti — a superscription, which having become obsolete, 
and being deemed injurious and insulting to the existing order of things in 
Hayti, caused the papers to be instantly returned unopened. They then 
resorted to the expedient of enclosing their communications in an envelope, 
addressed to the commandant of the port of Goiiaives. These papers served 
only to excite the contempt of the Haytians, to produce fresh abjurations 
of all connexion with France, and to strengthen their resolutions to main- 
tain their liberty and independence. 

In 1818 Petion died, and was succeeded by general Boyer, who imme- 
diately renewed the war with Christophe, or king Henry, wlio, notwith- 
standing of some good qualities, and many efforts for the improvement of 
his people, was daily losing his hold rpon their affections. The system 
pursued by Christophe had become too despotic for the people ; exceeding 
the tiounds of prudence, his ai.ihition had no limits, and his tyranny and 
opnression became at last so insupportable, that neither the people nor his 
troops could any longer submit to his power and caprice. A revolution 
ensued. It was on the 3d of October, 1820, that the garrison of St 
Mark's sent their submission to Boyer, along with the head of Jean Glonde, 
king Henry's governor ; the garrison of the city of Cape Haytian, headed 
by general Richard, followed their example on the 6th. On the 8th Chris- 
tophe seeing his affairs desperate, shot himself; his family fled to the 
fortress of Ferriere in the neighbourhood of the Cape, where they speedily 
felljnto the hands of the president, with all the treasures of the ex -king. 
Boyer entered Cape Haytian on the 24th, with an army of 20,000 men, 
and general Romain, who had taken post on the mountains of Gros Mome, 
immed&tely submitted, on condition of being admitted with his army citi- 
zens of the republic. This was followed by an address to the people, and 
• to the army, signed by all the generals and 45 of the principal inhabitants, 
declaring that there now existed only one government and one constitution 
in Hayti. 

nr 
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Jenti Rerre Boyer, tlie present chief of the r/^ublic of Hayti, is a na- 
tive of Port-au-Prince. his father was a store-keeper in that town; his 
mother was a negress of the Congo country. Having resided in France 
some time, he, with matiy<'other persons of col(hir, attached himself to the 
expedition of Le Clerc, and accompanied that armament for the suljuga^- 
tidK of the colony ; but on the death of Le Clerk he joined Petion, who 
successively appointed him to be his aid-de-camp, private secretary, chief 
of sttifF, general of the arrondissement of Port-au-prince, and finally named 
him his successor in the presidential chair. After Boyer’s succession to the 
governmeift, a negotiation with France was entered into on the part of 
Hayti, for the purpose of securing its independence by a formal recogni- 
tion.^ Antsmple indemnity was demanded by the former, amounting to 
about £4,000,000, and this Ws in a train for adjustment ; but the whole 
negotjption was sudtlenly broke off upon France stipulating to retain 
the liOrdship paramount or suzerainete over Hayti. The Haytians rejected 
the proposal with scorn,"' and declared the republic free, and their resolution 
to preserve it so with'ouf. further intercourse with France. At last, in 
1825, the king of France by a royal ordonance, acknowledged the full and 
entire independence of Hayti. 

Physical Features*"^ The direction of the hills of St Domingo is simi- 
lar to that on the other islands, being parallel with the bearing of the 
island ; their Summits form a regular curve. ‘ There are two great chains 
of mountains which stretch from east to west, and from these numerous 
spurs branch out. The valleys are numerous, and in general extensive 
and fertile. The valley of La Vega Real is one of the largest and finest 
ill the island ; its length is computed at 80 leagues, and its average breadth 
at 10. To the east of the city of St Domingo are those immense plains 
which are called Los Llanos ; they are perfectly level, with no trees upon 
them, except a few small shrubs on the margin of the springs or pools of 
water. These plains are said to occupy nearly a sixth part of the island, 
stretching almost to the east end, a distance of moi'e than 90 miles, while 
their breadth is about 30 miles. 

The rivers are numerous, though most of them ought to be 
rather regarded as torrents or brooks, which flow with great rapidity. 
There are 15 considerable sti’eams, besides the following large and impor- 
tant rivers, namely, the Osramu, HainUy Nigua, Fillegas, Norsae^ CiaUy 
'OcaOf and Yane^ which take their rise in the mountains, and in general 
descend towards the west. There are a few which flow to the north and 
east ; but these are not so large as the others. — The Ozama falls into the 
sea at the city of St Domingo, forming at its mouth the harbour of that 
city. In rainy seasons the current is very rapid and strong. The Haina 
flows about three leagues to the west of the city of St Domingo. It takes 
its rise at the foot of a beautifuUridge of mietintains which bomid the pros- 
pect from the city. These elevations are particularly remarkable from the 
sea opposite the harbour, and serve to close the view which intervenes by 
gpriiig shade and limits to the perspective. It is frequented by water-fowl 
of sevcfrtd %tuds, and abounds in excellent, fish, particulaily the snook and 
bastard mallet, ^e salmon and trout of the West Indies. Its margin was 
once studded with plantations of cocoa, sugar, indigo, cotton, but is 
now overgrown with wild shrubbery. The recent formation of an irregu- 
lar bar df ssadi net fad flom its entraneeinto the bay, rendering the navi- 
tgation difficult, may' aceouut for this decay of cultivation on its banksk — 
NignOy two leagues lower, draws its source near the p:i^eceding river, roll- 
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iiig over a beautiful bed o(|sand and pebbles, for a distance of nine leagues,, 
in such a sei’pentine form, that within a distance of two miles, it is neces- 
sary to cross it five times. This river in itsi progress to the sea receives 
the united waters of small^l’ streams, and formsi a great convenience foy 
floating wood on its surface ; it is fordable, unless when swelled by great 
rains, but in the dryest months the stream is very low, — The Yane flyws 
through an extent of nearly 200 miles, and waters the rich plains of La 
Vega Real, Cotuy, &c, : it receives upwards of 4i0 smaller streams, and 
falls into the great bay of Samana. 

Lakes, There is a singular lakQ situated near the soutK part of the 
old French line of demarcation, on a little island, near the town of St| 
John’s. This sheet of* water is known by the name of La Jjaguno de 
Henriquillo, or ‘ the lake of Little Henry,* from its being the seat to vfhich 
the Indian chief of that name retired, after his defeaJ;, and where he ^ was 
captured by the Spaniards. It is upwards of 20 leagues in circumfeftlnce ; 
and though its nearest margin is placed 8 leagues from the sea, in which 
distance several considerable mountains in^rveng, ifm same fiux and reflux 
of the tide takes place at the same time, as in the neighbouring ocean. 
The water is salt, and of the same specific gravity and appearance as that 
of sea-water. Shai'ks, seal, porpoise, and other sea-fish, arc found in it. 
In the centre is a small island nearly two leagues long and one wide, con- 
taining springs of fresh watery and abounding in wild goats and game. 

Bays and Hai'hours.~\ St Domingo has to boast of many excellent 
bays and harbours. The bay of Samana^ in point of situation, extent, and 
communication with the interior of the country, is one of the most impor- 
tant in the West Indies. From a 8ugai*-loaf hill, we have Cape Raphael, 
which forms the south side of this bay : to the opposite side is a distance 
of 18 miles, protected by rocks and sands, yet leaving a safe and deep 
channel: it is 60 miles long, and bounded on every side by a fertile 
country. Neyba Bay, into which a river of the same name enters, might 
be made larger and more commodious for shipping, if the various channels 
through which the river flows into it were formed into one : at present 
the pilots are often at a loss, from the number and frequent shiftings of 
the channels, for a proper navigation. The entrance of Ocao Bay, so 
called from a river of the same name, is two leagues across, and it increases 
gradually to nearly six ; its shores are clear, and their elevation makes it a 
go'.d place for shelter. On the east side of the bay is the baibour of 
Gald^ra, Here, ships which draw too much water to cross the bar, lie 
t,y complete their loading, moored to the trees. A great part of the coast 
of the island is rocky and dangerous, affording insecure anchorage or shel- 
tering from storms. 

Climaie, From the situation of this island, it might be supposed to 

aufier from intense heat, duiing at least qpe-half of the year ; but this is 
provided against by an easterly wind which blows with great regularity at 
certain seasons. This wind is not much ielt, till about nine o*clock in the 
mogoing ; it increae^ as the sun advances to bis meridian, and decreases 
as he descends again to the horizon. In the plains of what formed the 
Spanish part, the heat is nearly uniform, sometimes rising as high as 90'’ : 
but as the ’Mpitaiiis are appreaefaed, it gradually sub^des. It rarely rises 
above 72® or 77® on them ; and during the night, particularly, on some of 
• the highest morantains, as Aose of .Cibas, Lille, and Holte-— the former of 
wbicb is estimated at abosit 6,000/eet j^ove the level of ^he sea— the ten^^ 
perature is dis^gisqpahly cool. In the central part of the island the plains 
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of Banica are remarkable for their high temiperefime when compared with 
those of the more elevated and of course colder, districts of St John's and 
St Thomas, by which they ar^ bounded; while the valley of Costanza, di- 
vided from St John’s by sf' ridge of mountains, hnd closed in like an am- 
phitheatre by surrounding hills, has a climate so cold and pure, that meat 
may be there kept for five or six days without being tainted. The seasons 
are divided into wet and dry ; ihe heaviest rains fall in May and June. 
Hunicanes are seldom experienced ; earthquakes are not now nearly so 
frequent as formerly. In the southern part of the island, violent gales of 
wind are ifot uncommon, but they ave not attended with such dreadful 
consequences as the hurncanes in the windward islands. The soil in some 
places, after digging a few feet, is soft gravel, or sand-stones ; in others it 
consists of clay, potter’s eafth, or a bed of sand. 

Mmerals^ This island is pre-eminently distinguished for its mines of 
gold and silver, copper and iron. About 6 leagues from the city of St 
Domingo, the mines known by the name of Buena Ventura were situated; 
from one of these mines, qalled CibaOy a piece of gold, weighing 200 ounces 
was once obtained. These mines are not now wrought ; but the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, after Hheavy rains, often gather among the sand of the 
rivulet Santa Rosa, small particles of gold, sometimes to the an^^unt of an 
ounce a day. In the centre of the island, are also remains and vestiges of 
extensive gold-mines ; these were the first that were wrought, and at one 
time were very productive. In the southern part of the island, are the 
mines of Guaba, Bubia, and Baontco ; gold is still gathered here in small 
quantities liy the Maroons who inhabit this part of the island. On the 
borders of the small streams called Obispo and Peidras, there is a inch 
silver-mine ; and not far from the capital, an excellent vein of this metal 
has been wrought; On a ridge called Maymon, near the centre of the 
island, there is a copper-mine ; and within a very few leagues of the city 
of St Domingo, there are two valuable mines of iron. In the year 1 645 
quicksilver was found at the source of the river Yacque ; and it has also 
been met with near the gold-mines of Cibao. Bmemlds have been dug 
out not far from the copper-mine already mentioned ; the loadstone is 
found in several places, and also jasper, porphyry, alabaster, and agates. 
Besides these, Walton mentions a mine of antimony which yields pieces 
of six and eight pounds, and what he calls mineral copperas. The mineral 
treasures of this island are, however, very imperfectly known, though from 
the accounts given by Herrera, and other Spanish authors, they seem high- 
ly deserving scientific and careful investigation. According to Herrera, 
the mines of La Vega and Buena Ventura alone, formerly exported up- 
wards of 460,000 marks of gold. No mineral waters have been discover- 
ed in St Domingo, except those which suddenly burst forth from the 
mountains of Viagama, in consequence of the dreadful earthquakes which 
were felt in this part of the island, in the year 1751. In many places 
there are. natural salt- pits along the coast, and in one of the mountains that 
enclose the lake Xaragua, there is a salt-mine. The ' Spanish historian 
Oviedo, states, that the whole mountmn is in fact a rock of salt. 

Vegetable Productions , Perhaps no country could present cm herbal 
more extensive and interesting than the varied vegetable kingdom* of this 
island. The mahogany-tree, in which the coontiy abounds, is at present 
a staple export. The l^oa, though of the same species as that of Europe, ^ 
differs considerably in its appearance; it is used for buildings, and ffe- 
quently furnishes beams from 60 to 70 feet long. The*: Aacana resembles 
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the oak, but is |)referable|in many cases, from being less coiTuf)til)Ie. The 
machiiieel-tree affords a* wood of a beautiful appearance for furjfiiture, 
shaded like marble with green and yelloT^ veins,; but in consequence oP 
its containing an acrid peisonous juice, with ^which the Indians used to 
poison their arrows, it is dangerous to work it. Two kinds of Hguum-^vttce 
grow along the coast. The queehra hachay (literally ‘ break axe/) or iron- 
wood, of a similar species, has the pecul^rity of petrifying and beco*ming 
nearly as hard as a stone when stuck in the damp ground. The Spaniards 
used to build their vessels of a tree called the eapOy which, however, seems 
better suited for slieathing ships. The pine is abundant,# byt in conse - 
quence of its being very liable to be attacked by the wood-ant, it is seldom 
employed. Brazil wobd is found on many parts of the coast, but hitherto 
it has not been much attended to. The siatin-wood of St *Domyigo is 
heavier than that which grows in the East Indies ; it takes a much better 
polish, and does not require to be Garnished. But of all the vegetabi^e pro- 
ductions of the island, the seiboy or cotton-tree, is the largest. It receives 
its name from a down which it affords, resembling cotton, but of a shorter 
staple, not unlike the down of the black* poplar. The jagua produces a 
fruit much esteemed by the natives. Green aqd black ebony is met with 
in great abundance ; also the granadilloy with several other woods of a 
similar apecies, and equally suited to turnery er staining. Various species 
of the palm-tree ornament the woods, and serve many useful purposes. 
The palmetto, or mountain-cabbage, proffers a valuable white milky juice 
much relished by Europeans. This tree frequently rises to the height of 
70 feet, and is cut down for the sake of the production with which it is 
crowned, or the wild honey with which its sides often teem. The dwarf 
palmetto produces a grain, or berry, from which a juice is squeezed called 
by the natives alegra cagoiCy or ^ enlivener of the brain,' from the property 
which it is said to possess of raising depressed spirits, when applied to the 
temples and back of the neck. The sugar-cane, cotton, and coffee-plant, 
flourish remarkably well in Hayti. The sugar would be of an excellent 
quality were it properly and carefully manufactured. The quality of the 
coffee is remarkably good. Cotton, of an excellent quality, grows natu- 
rally, even in the stony soil, and in the crevices of the rocks. Indigo 
seems at one time to have been more extensively cultivated than it at pre- 
sent is. The kernel of the cocoa-nut of St Domingo is more acidulous 
than that of Venezuela and the Caraccas ; and the chocolate made from it 
t'i esteemed to possess a ^'^gher flavour. The plantain, banana, calabash, 
and cashew-nut, are abundant. Vanilla is indigenous in the woods ; but 
though a useful and valuable plant, no attention has been paid to its culture 
or commerce in the island. The tobacco of St Domingo, according to 
Valverde, has a larger leaf than on any part of the continent of America ; 
and in quality is equal to that of Cuba^or the Havannah. Two crops of 
rice are annually gathered, but this crop is not so abundant in St Domingo 
as in Puerto Rico and some of the other islands. The natives manufacture 
hammocks of the fibres of the leaf of the petay a species of aloes, which 
gi'ows in every part of the island. The flora of this island is extensive, 
distinguished by brilliancy of colours and fragrance of smell. 

, AtfimalsJ2 On the oiiginal discovery of this island, four species of 
quadrupeds were found upon it, which the Indians called quemiy 

n^ohuify and cory. Like the race of natives, however y they have become 
extinct, with the single exception of the butia, or agouti cat, which is yet 
to be met with.^ This animal resembles the squirrel and rabbit. All llio 
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Other quadi*uped8 have been introduced by Euroi^ans, and they have in- 
crease(i greatly, especially cattle, hogs, sheep, foats, horses, mules, and 
Visses. Some graziers in, the district of Seibo, keep upwards of 12,Q00 
head of cattle, which tliey sell in herds at six an^ eight dollars per head, 
Pdultry here is good, and much cheaper than in the other parte of the 
Vy^est Indies* Game is extremely plentiful, and the island abounds with birds 
of tbl& most beautiful plumage. Unlike the main, however, and the neigh- 
bouring islands, no singing birds are found here, excepting the Jamaica 
nightingale, or mocking-bird, and the banana-bird. The land* crab is 
thought a great delicacy by the Creoles ; it abounds in all parts of the 
island, but particularly so near the city*of St Domingo.^ Centipedes are 
large, dangerous, and numerous; the scorpion is •rarely found, but the 
venoiTV>U8 cfab-spider is sometimes met with. The wood-ant is one of 
the most destructive insects in St Domingo. It attacks all kinds of wood, 
especildly the wood of flie pine ; if packing cases are made of it, it will 
perforate through every fold of the goods which they contain, till it works 
a passage out at the otbef side. The cattle are often attacked by a large 
fly something similar to thS caritharides of the Mediterranean. The co- 
ebineal is found indigenous in the district of St John’s, Banls, and along 
Ocao river. The colouring of this insect, derived from its food, is the 
same as in New Spain. Tl^i nigiia^ or tick, is by far the most ^lisagree - 
able insect in the West Indies. It makes its attack generally on the foot ; 
and so great is the difficulty of extracting it, that it is often necessary to 
cut out the part, and totally extirpate the diseased portion it has formed. 
The cocuUo is a kind of glow-tty that emits from the belly and eyes a lu- 
minous matter. On certain festival days in the month of June, they ai-e 
collected and tied in great quantities all over the outer garments of the 
young people ; who gallop through the streets on horses similarly orna- 
mented, producing in a dark evening the effect of a large moving body of 
light. 

PopitlaliunT^ The original native population of Hayti, previously to 
the subjugation by the Spaijards, was estimated by the bishop Las 
Casas at 3,000,000. This was probably an exaggeration ; but, though the 
numbers may have been much less, the falling-off unquestionably was great 
after the conquest. In the 17th century, the island was divided, as we 
have seen, between the Spaitiards and rvench ; mid the former, in 1798, 
were estimated by the ecclesiastical authorities, from the confession-tickets, 
at 110,000 free persons, and 15,000 slaves. The Trench population 
amounted in 1726, to 100,000 Negroes, and 30,000 whites. In \77^ 
according to Mr Necker, the numbers were, 249,098 slaves, 7,055 free 
blacks, and 32,650 whites : in all 288,803 persons. They were stated iu 
the national assembly, by Mr Prieur, in round numbers, at 500,000 blacks, 
and 4*0,000 whites ; adding these numbers to the population of the Spanish 
part, the whole population at the commencement of the French revolution 
could not exjceed 665,000 souls. From that period till .1^?, when the 

* Tile Spwiardshsve a tradition, that the city of St Domlnge was saved iA469S 
from the lEikglish, under admiral Penn, by means of these animals. Aocordffig to 
them, the Europohri forees landed in the night, expecting to attack the Spanish' cSihl» 
unprepared; the advanced line from the first boats had mready foimn^d/thid 
ceediing to take post behind a.copse, when they heard the loud noisie of holneB^fc^ 
as they supposed of the Spanish lancemen ; thinking that they were discovered, th^ 
embarked pi ecipitately, hut the idarm was occasioned by these laiid-crkhs ifiatll^ii^ 
over the dry leaves. In eommetxkoratlon of^bis defeat, theirihaMtaiits.f«rtt longil&ine. 
celebrated La Fuesla de los Can^rejos, or * the feast of crabs.' ^ 
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French troops were expelled, the country was laid waste by a suc- 

cession of sanguinary wars, notwithstanding which the population 'of thj^ 
island has increased in an astonishing degi^e : fof by the census tahen in 
1824, the actual populatibn is given at 9.35,335 souls, and this population 
has received a large accession of free blacks and men of colour from the 
United States, The population now exceeds 1,000,000. • 

Moral and Political Condition^ The following is part of a report by a 
committee of the ‘ American convention for the abolition of slavery,' to which 
had been delegated the examination of the moral and political condition of the 
people of Hayti. From the repuesentations of those wholiaVe resided in 
the island, and from the public documents printed there, it appears, that 
the Haytians have made a progress in civilization and intellectual improve- 
ment, nearly, if not altogether, unparalleled in the •history of ifations. 
Public free schools are established .to a greater extent, in proportioj^^to the 
wants of the population, than is known in European countries, and the 
pupils exhibit a very gratifying proficiency in their studies. The govern- 
ment is efficient, and apparently stable. » It is«ref)ublican in its form ; the 
laws being passed by a legislative body chosen by the people, yet it is said 
that the control of the president is predominafit, the military force being 
at his disposal. He does not appear, however^ to abuse his authority ; and 
it is evident that a continuance of the system of education, and of the 
republican form of government, will, at no distant period, place the power 
in reality in the hands of the people and their representatives. Until 
knowledge be generally diffused, the chief influence and authority must 
necessarily be exercised by a few enterprising and extraordinary characters, 
who have outstripped the mass in the race of improvement. The great body 
of men, in all countries, are hired labourers, who subsist on their wages, 
and the qilantity of the means of subsistence given them for their services, 
is perhaps the best criterion which can be obtained of the degree of hap- 
piness they enjoy, or of positive oppression they suffer. Trying the con- 
dition of the Haytians by this test, it would appear decidedly better than 
that of the people of any European nation, and the citizens of the United 
States would be able to boast of no striking pre-eminence. The wages of 
labourers in the Haytian sea-ports is one dollar per day ; and the price of 
provisions, on the average, is nearly the same^ns in our own ports. The 
Wants of the people in clothing, shelter, and furniture, are far less than 
those of the inhabitants of our zone ; so that, on the whole, the means of 
comfortable subsistence are probably as abundantly possessed by the la- 
bouring Haytians as by tbe labourers of any otber country on earth. This 
abundance is a positive proof of the mildness of tbe government ; a proof that 
it does not grind the people to dust by the taxing and monopolizing hand of 
oppression.” It is fair to state, along with this flattering account of the social 
condition of the Haytians, that some ctecuments have recently been given 
tO' the world, concerning the labouring population of Hayti, which would 
lead us to suspect that the drawn by the members of tbe American 

committee was rather high-coloured. The substance of these documents 
nsay be briefly stated as follows ; the president of Hayti complains of the 
insabordiaattoti and vagabondage of the negroes employed (or who should 
be eiflployed) in agriculture : and a law passed in pursuance of his procla- 
liiatton^ directs that all persons not having property on which to support 
themselves, and not having made a contract to serve some master, sh^l be 
considered vagbbonds^-and shall be set to hard labour till they consent to 
serve some master. Disobedience or insult on the part of servants is pun- 
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ished by impiisonment. Measures are taken to^prevent loitering on the 
jart of the agricultural labourers, and heavy hnes are imposed on those 
who harbour them in towns, l^he time of labour is the whole day ; but 
Sa4;urdays and Sundays and holidays — which under the Catholic church 
are numerous — are at the disposal of the labourer. The labourer has thus 
two days’ rest in the week, and often more. The attempts which have 
been made by the abettors of Negi'o slavery to di-aw an argument from this 
measure of Boyer's on behalf of their own system of cruelty and opprea*? 
sion, have been so ably answered by the editor of the London Globe, that 
we cannot deny ourselves tfie pleasure ^d our readers the satisfaction of in- 
serting his remarks entire. “ We readily admit,” says that journalist, “ the 
propriety of giving circulation to these documents, and to all other facta which 
exbibif the results, whether favourable or unfavourable, of attempts to estab- 
lish a ^stem of free lalso^r among negi*pes. In our efforts for the improve- 
ment of the negroes, or any class of men, we cannot improve our chances of 
success by working in tlie dark. We are doubtful whether the Code Rurale is 
to be considered as a law (^r^ying vpto effect Boyer’s proclamation, or whether 
the latter refers (we suspect it does) to the Spanish part of the island. 
They do not, however, matarially differ. It is necessary to bear in mind, 
that the black and mulatto planters of Hayti have precisely the same in- 
terests as the white planters of Jamaica. They are the proprietors of 
sugar and coffee grounds, and we have no doubt they would much rather 
have gangs of slaves than make their terms with free labourers. If the 
constitution of Hayti throw the power into the hands of the Haytian pro- 
pnetors, it is not to be wondered that they should pass laws, the object of 
which is to compel men to labour on their farms. If the constitution really 
throw the power into the hands of the mass of the people, the measuves of 
compulsion which they have agreed to can scarcely tell against themselves. 
Our readers who are acquainted with the history of the English law, will 
be struck with the resemblance between the Haytian regulations and those 
which formerly prevailed in this country. The statute of labourers of the 
25th Edward 111., and other subsequent laws, complain of the vagabondage 
of the people, and contain enactments, the object of which is to compel 
agricultural labourers to work at the wages which their masters may choose 
to givo them, and which punished, much more severely than those of 
Hayti, the refractory labourers. We are not accustomed, however, to find 
in these statutes proofs that white men will not work, except in a state of 
slavery ; we rather look to them as examples of the disposition a body o^ 
ruling land ownera have to force people to work, rather than to give them 
such a reward as will entice them to work. The circumstances which then 
existed in England now exist in Hayti, in addition to some others. There 
is a scanty population on a very fertile soil, and the first impulse of people 
under 8U<^ circumstances, is not to toil slavishly, but to live at ease with 
little laboui:. If the Assembly of Jamaica were to bring forward the do- 
cuments in support of the proposition that, in a tropical country, fertile, 
and thinly peopled, the free labour of blacks would be obtained with diffi- 
culty, and at a great expense, by the capitalists — ^at a much gi'eater expense 
than the labour of slaves, we are inclined to believe that their proposition 
is correct, and that the documents are relevant. Major Moody, whoi has 
thrown so much light on the question of labour, in tropical climates^ 
who, indeed, may be said to be the only writer who has treated the^ubject 
in a clear and scientific manner, has explained the circumstances whicll 
render it difficult to obtain free labour. The physical wants of men are 
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fewer than in our regions ;\the means of supplying the wants which jexist 
more easy ; the pain of labour in the sun, and the pleasure of rest in the 
shade, greater. Whites are not able to wortc in the sun, and under the 
circumstances we have desCribed, the difficulties^are great of presenting tb 
the blacks inducements to do so. It certainly would be possible to con< 
ceive, even under these circumstances, such a density of population fliat 
the people would work for the lowest wag^s, and would leave enormous 
rents to the proprietors. But this state of population no where exists in 
the West Indies. These circumstances should certainly be borne in mind 
in the pursuit of the plans for the amelioration of the conditfon of the 
slaves, but they are by no means sufficient to show that these plans should 
be abandoned. The very same facts which prove that free laboilr is jliffi- 
cult to obtain, prove that slavery is a great wrong. We •force them to la- 
bour, because we could not buy their, free labour on terms advantageajis to 
ourselves. If in such circumstances we continue Jo authorize this com- 
pulsion, we are the more bound to protect the objects of it against caprice, 
and any infliction not absolutely necessary to the«at!ainment of the object, 
and that every practicable compensation should be made them, by other 
advantages, for the natural enjoyments which are denied them.” 

Appearance and Dress,'} The dress of the Jower orders in Hayti is 
plain, but neat and clean. The men wear a short blue jacket of woollen 
cloth, with waistcoat and trowsers of white chintz. The women’s dress 
consists of a cotton chemise and petticoat, with a handkerchief tied in the 
form of a turban round the head. The country people wlio frequent the 
mai’kets in the towns have a healthy cleanly appearance. They are all, to 
the very lowest, clothed, and their general aspect indicates contentment and 
happiness, llie Haytian females have the usual failing of their sex of 
being inordinately fond of dress. The young women arc? frequently agree- 
able and even handsome in person. 

Constiiution,~\ By the constitution of Hayti, of the 27th December 
1806, revised in 1816, the unity and indivisibility of the republic are de- 
clared ; no person who is not of African or Indian descent, with a few 
special exceptions, is eligible to the right of citizenship, or allowed to hold 
land in the island ; slavery is for ever abolished ; the government is de- 
clared to be elective ; and the Roman Catholic religion is established as 
the religion of the state, but with toleravicn of others. 

Government,} The legislative power is vested in a chamber of represen- 
tatk’f^s, chosen by the commoners, and amounting to 72 members in 1827, 
and a senate of 24i members. The former hold their seats for 5 years ; 
the latter for 9. No representative can hold any office under government ; 
and any citizen convicted of having sold his vote is excluded from all 
public functions for 20 years. The executive power is vested in the 
magistrate or president of the state, who istchosen for life by the senate. 
The president may nominate his successor, but the senate may receive or 
reject him. A high national court nominated by the senate, judges in cases 
of acpusation preferred against any member of the legislative bodies, or 
against the president himself and the other public functionaries. The mu- 
nicipal administration is formed on the model of that of France. 

MilUf&y Force.} The armed force of Hayti, the magnitude of whicli 
is littla known, appears to be such as to put its independence out of any 
danger from foreign attack. The whole male population is, in fact, armed, 
and ia divided in the official returns into the following classes : 

wu 2 u 
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Regulars, (including we suppose, regularly trained milj^ia, ) 83,247 

iSlatlotial Guard, comprising all men capable of bearing arms, • 192, 6o4 

Gens d'armes, the military employed in the police and maintenance of internal 
tranquillity, 22,469 

298,361 

Commerce,'] The commerce and manufacturing industry of Hayti have 
been subjected to many alternations. In 1769 this island exported goods 
to France to the value of 13.5,620,000 francs, and imported from that 
country to thp value of 54i,578,000 francs. In addition to these sums, 
its authorised exports to other countries amounted in value to 3,707,000 
francs, and its imports from these countries to 7,000,000 francs. In 1814, 
English merchants imported goods to the value o{ 28,800,000 francs into 
this island. Since this period its commerce has been gradually increasing. 
In 1^2, it exported to. foreign parts ,652,541 pounds of sugai’, 891,950 
of cotton, and 35,117,^34 of coffee. This was besides the exports of 
cocoa and woods ; and over and above all the home consumption. The 
whole exports of the island fw that year were of the value of above 
9,000,000 of dollars, or above £2,000,000 ; the value of the imports was 
nearly £3,000,000 ; and the tonnage employed in the export and import 
trade together was aboul^ 200,000, in 1835 vessels. The duties upon 
exports and imports during the same year exceeded £678,000. In 1824, 
Hayti exported 725,000 pounds of sugar, 992,950 of cotton, and 37,700,000 
of coffee ; besides a considerable quantity of cocoa, dye-woods, cabinet- 
woods, rum, and treacle. A good ihany horses, mules, and horned cattle 
are exported from the eastern coast. The principal entrepots of commerce 
are Cape Hayti, St Nicholas, Port Ropublicain, or Port-au-Pi*ince, Leo- 
gane, Les Gonaives, and Les Cayes. 

Monks,] Accounts are kept in dollars and cents as in the United 
States. The dollar is worth 5 franks 56 centimes, French money, and 
contains 11 escalins. The doubloons are valued at 16 dollars^ the 
at 8. 

Si Domingo, The town of St Domingo may be considered tbe first or 
oldest city of the western world. It lies in 18® 28' N. lat., and 69® 5(> 
W. long., on the west margin of the river Ozama, whose waters on that 
side, and the sea to the south, lave its ramparts. It was founded by Co- 
lumbus in 1496, and was originally built on the east side of the river ; but 
a great part of it having been destroyed by a violent hunicane in 1504, 
and this calamity being followed by a pestilential visitation of destrucclve 
ants in 1594, it was removed to its present site. The port, though only 
fit for small vessels, is convenient and safe, and contains a natural basin, 
in which a great number of vessels may careen. The form of the city is 
that of a trapezium, measuring about 540 fathoms on the east side, along 
tbe riv^ nearly 500 fathoms ot; the south side, and about 1 ,800 fathoms 
in circumfifrence. The streets are straight and broad, crossing one another 
at right angles. The whole city is sun'ounded by a rampart 8 feet in dia- 
meter, and about 10 feet high ; tbe fortifications, however, are not strong, 
and it is completely commanded by some adjoining heights. The appear- 
ance of the town is represented as picturesque, but rather gloomy, by rea- 
son of the massive piles of building, unadorned With steeples but the 
gardens interspersed among tbe houses relieve this effect, and give it a 
romantic air. The most ancient houses are built of a species of marble 
found in the neighbourhood ; but such as have been erected within •»these 
20 vears are of wood, covered with the leaves of tbe palm-trees. ' The 
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roofs of all the houses are Bat ; in the middle there is a yard, or patio, 
with surrounding galleries and balconies to the street. The lower win- 
dows are all iron-grated, many of the doors /old, and give entrance to a 
large vestibule, or passage, where the porter sits.# The water for drinking^ 
is collected into cisterns, by spouts from the flat roofs. The cathedral 
church, though small, is a fine piece of architecture. In this church jhe 
bones of Columbus were deposited till the year 1795, when they were re- 
moved to the Havaiinah. Besides the cathedral, the other public build- 
ings are the barracks, capable of holding 2000 men, the watch tower, ori- 
ginally erected by Bartholomew Colijmbus, and the arsenal. *111 1737, a 
census was taken, by which it appeared that the total population did not 
exceed GOOO. By the 1/st census it amounted to 20,000. ^ 

Santiago de los Cavalleros,'] This place, situated in ^e interior, j^rior 
to the inroads of Dessalines, in point of riches, appea];ance, and population, 
rivalled the capital. It stands at 60 leagues, or four days’ journey Vroni 
it, and 45 leagues from Cape Francois. It is situatbd on a beautiful plain, 
bounded on one side by an elevation called Cuesta Blanca, and on the 
other by the Yacque river. Walton says, tnis cit*y contains about 12,000 
persons. • 

Cape Henry,'] The town of Cape Francois, now Cape Henry, under 
the French* the seat of govei*ument, and latterly fhe capital of the late king 
Christophe, arose to opulence ^chiefly from the commodiousness of its har- 
bour, and the extreme fertility of the plains adjoining it to the east. The 
ravages of war have despoiled its beauty, but under the fostering care, and 
spirited improvements of the late king Christophe, it recovered much of its 
pristine grandeur. 

Port-au-Prince,'^ Port-au-Prince, except in time of war, when the go- 
vernor-general was directed to remove to Cape Francois, was considered 
as the metropolis of the colony. It still retains metropolitan honours as 
the seat of government ; the late president of the western province, Pelion, 
having conferred on this city many privileges and immunities. In 1790 
it consisted of about 600 houses, and contained 2,754 white inhabitants, 
4000 free persons of colour, and 8000 slaves. The situation is low and 
marshy, and the climate in consequence very unhealthy. It is surrounded 
by hills, which command both the town and the harbour ; but both the 
bills and the valleys are abundantly fertile. 


CHAP. IV.— DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

Curacoa,] CuRAgoA is situUed in the Caribbean sea, to the N. of 
New Grenada and Venezuela, from the cqpst of which province it is not 
more than 20 leagues distant. This island lies between 12" and 13*" N. 
lat., and 60” and 70” W. long. ; and is 30 miles long and 11 broad. It 
produces sugar and tobacco ; but in general its soil is not naturally fertile, 
and. is dependent on the rains for a supply of water. Curacoa had been 
held by the Spaniards since 1527, when it was taken by the Dutch in 
1632* *What principally induced the Dutch to undertake this conquest, 
was the facilities which it afforded for the prosecution of an illicit trade 
•with the Spanish main ; and that they afterwards pursued with astonishing 
snacess. The trade of Curacoa, even in times of peace, was said to be 
worth no less thaQ^£500,000 annually ; but in time of war the profit was 
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Still greater, for then it became the common eyJporium of the West Indies, 
affording a retreat for ships of all nations, and at the same time refusing to 
none of them arms and ammunition for their mutual destmction. Curacoa 
,was accustomed, especially in times of war ‘between Great Britain and 
France, to supply all the southern coast of St Domingo with provisions ; 
and at the same time took off the produce of that island, which, even w'hile 
in possession of the French, was considerable. Every commodity, with- 
out exception, landed at Curacoa, while it remained in possession of this 
Dutch, paid one per cent, port-duty.. Dutch goods were never taxed 
higher ; but *tho8e shipped from the, other European ports paid nine per 
cent. more. Foreign coffee was subjected to the same tax, with a view of 
promoting the sale of that of Surinam. Every other American product 
wasf^subject only tto the payment of three per cent. The Dutch company 
tracing to the Indies never itself engaged in any commerce at Cura- 
coa. Curacoa has an excellent harbour. Indeed it has two considerable 
ports, one on the south part of the island, and at its western extremity, 
called St Barbra ^ — the ^ther,^ and the principal one, 3 leagues to the S. 
E. of its most northern boundary. To this large and excellent harbour the 
access is, indeed, somewhat difficult ; but when once it has been entered, 
its spacious basin affords every convenience and security ; it is capable of con- 
taining, and protecting aga\nst all winds, as well as against any hostile force, 
upwards of 300 ships of the largest size. Iif time of war, it is well adapt- 
ed to serve as a rendezvous for merchant-vessels bound to Europe, which, 
from its situation to windward, may always take refuge in it ; and it is an 
excellent station for provisions. The principal towns of Curacoa are one 
of the same name, and Williamstadi. The city of Curacoa is well-situated, 
and its buildings are large, convenient, and magnificent ; it is full of store- 
houses and shops,, well-provided with every species of merchandise, and all 
kinds of manufactures. In Williamstadt, which is considered to be the 
chief town of the island, on the opposite side of the harbour, there are few 
white inhabitants. The total population of the island is estimated, by 
Boyer Peyreleau, at 36,000, of whom 4000 are whites, and three-fourths 
of these latter Jews. The native population is become extinct, with the 
exception of three or four aged people at Curacoa, and a few persons re- 
siding at Bonaire. Curacoa has been considerably exempted from hostile 
attacks. In 1673, the French having corrupted the commandant of the 
island, landed on it to the amount of 6000 men ; but the treachery having 
been discovered, and the traitors punished, the invading troops were obliged 
to re-embark without having met with the success that they expected. 
About five years afterwards, Louis XIV. sent outD’Estrees with 18 ships 
of war, and 12 buccaneering vessels, against the island ; but, from the rash- 
ness and obstinacy of the admiral, the vessels, when not far from their 
place of destination, were run agiound off Davis island, and the shattered 
remains of the fleet returned in very bad condition to Brest, without having 
effected any thing. For a long time after that period, neither Curacoa, nor 
the little islands of Aruba and Bonaire^ dependent on it, suffered by. any 
disturbance ; but it was elkptured by the British 17^8, and again restored 
to the Dutch at the peace of Amiens. It was again captured in 1806, by 
captain Brid^ne, and again restored at the general peace of 181$. ^he 
ofificial value of the imports and exports while subject to Britain was, in 
1809, imports, ^€941,675 ; exports, £316,696: in 1810, £236,181 im-" 
ports ; and exports, £263,996. In the same year the acres in cultlvatloii 
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were 30,000; and tl\ principal articles imported from it* were coffee, 
sugar, ruiri, and cotton-Vool. • 

S( Eusiatius.^ The island of St Eus^atius would be inconsiderable'ln 
any hands but those of»tbe Dutch. It is equated in 70" 29' N. lat,, and 
60° 10' W. long. It consists of one mountain, of which the circumference 
is 29 miles. This mountain is now cultivated to the summit, hut has the 
appearance of having formerly been a* volcano. In its top is a hollow, 
which may prohahly have been the crater, but it is now covered with wood, 
and is a haunt for wild beasts. The soil is indifferent ; but, by the industry 
of the inhabitants, it is made to yield considerable crops •of.sugar and to- 
bacco. The number of inhabitants has been estimated at 5,000 whites, 
and 15,000 negroes. • The prosperity of this island has been owing chiefly 
to its constant neutrality, and the contraband commei;pe whic^ it cffTries on 
with America. The first Dutch colony settled^ here, which consisted of 
1,600 people, was expelled by English adventurers from Jaitiaica, in 
1635 ; and these were in their turn obliged to yield to the French and the 
Dutch, who joined in driving them froni the island. The French kept it 
for some time, but it was restored to ttie Dutch by the peace of Breda. 
Thereafter the French expelled the Dutch, apd were themselves expelled 
by the British. The island was once more restored to the Dutch by the 
peace oT Ryswick. In 1781, St Eustatius Whs taken by admiral Rodney, 
who appeared before it wkh a powerful armament, before the inhabitants 
had learnt that the British had declared war against them. The booty 
which fell into the hands of the captors on this occasion was estimated at 
£4,000,000. The French, in 1781, retook the island ; it was restored to 
the Dutch by treaty in 1783 ; and in 1795, the French once more took 
possession of it, but it reverted to its former possessors by the treaty of al- 
liance concluded in that same year. It was afterward^ in possession of the 
British, and again restored to the Dutch by the peace of 1814. 


CHAP. II.— FRENCH WEST INDIES. 

Guadaloupe,'] The island of Guadaloupe lies between Antigua and Mar- 
tinique ; its length is between 60 and 70 miles, and its greatest breadth 
25. The middle of the island is situated in about 16“ 20' N. lat., and 62® 
W. iong. It was discovered in 1493 ; but a party of French adventurers 
,were the first who took possession of it; they arrived from Dieppe, in 
June, 1635, under two adventurous leaders. For the first years of its oc- 
cupation by the French, Guadaloupe made little progi’ess ; but in the course 
of the ensuing fifty-five, its improvement was as rapid as it had formerly 
been slow. In April, 1759, the island was conquered by the British ; hut 
in July, 1763, it was restored to its {prmer owners in a highly- improved 
condition. The French government now began to see the value of this 
settlement, and an independent government was given to it. It was again 
taken by the British, in April, 1794 ; but was retaken by the French, un- 
der Victor Hughes^ in February, 1795. Early in 1810, an expedition, the 
naval part of which was commanded by Sir A. Cochrane, and the military 
forc4 by Sir G. Beckwith, brought Guadaloupe again under the power of 
the British crown. In this state it continued till 1813, when, in a treaty 
between his Britannic majesty and the king of Sweden, it was agreed that 
^this, valuable colony should be ceded to the latter, in considsration of an 
«sgageincnt on^his part, to furnish a force of 30,000 men in aid of the al- 
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lied powers 'against France. Swedish commissioner's were accordingly sent 
to make arrangements for taking possession of fUie island ; but, in conse- 
^tience of certain political causey not yet fully explained, it was restored 
to its old possessors the Frpnch, at the restoration of Louis XVIII., in 
terms of the general treaty of peace, sigmed May 30, 1814. 

This island has somewhat of the form of a crescent, and may be consi- 
dered as rather consisting of twp islands than of one ; for it is divided 
into two parts by a narrow strait called Salt River, navigable only by ca- 
noes. For a short distance on each side of this strait, the breadth of the 
island is not.raOre than 4 miles. By this remarkable channel, the sea on 
the N.W. communicates with the sea on the S.E. Its breadth varies from 
about 30 to 80 yards ; and it is navigable for vessels not exceeding 50 
tons bui'den. The N.W. and Aiost fertile part of the island is divided into 
Basseterre and Cabas terre; the eastern and more sandy division of it is 
named* Ora wdc-/erre. I'hat portion of* the island from which the whole 
takes its name, is, towards the middle, full of high and rugged rocks, 
where the climate is so cold, and the soil so barren, that little vegetation 
is to be seen. Over the summit of these rocks, the mountain called La 
SoiffrierCy or ‘ the brimstonp mountain,* rises to the height of 1,557 metres 
above the level of the sea. This mountain continually sends forth, through 
various apertures, a thick bl£ick smoke, frequently mingled with s*parks of 
fire. There are many marks of volcanoes in* other parts of the island. 
Guadaloupe produces sugar, coffee, rum, ginger, cocoa, logwood, &c. and 
is well-stored with horned cattle, sheep, and horses. In 1789, the popu- 
lation of all descriptions was about 104,000. In 1812, it is stated as 
follows : 12,747 whites, 7,764 free persons of colour, and 94,328 slaves. 
In 1828 it amounted to 120,000 souls, of whom 101,000 are slaves. In 
1811, the exports ,were 8,216,249 lbs. of brown and other sugars, 
1,380,816 gallons of liquor, 1,601,688 lbs. coffee, 219,009 lbs. cotton, 
963 lbs. cocoa. In 1824 France imported into this island goods to the 
value of 18,194,071 francs; while the exports amounted to 21,054,286 
francs. The principal harbour is Point-a- Pitre, The island is defended by 
Fort Saint Charles and Fort Louis, and a garrison of about 2,000 men, 
who also garrison the little dependency of Marie GalandCy Desirade^ 
the Saintesy and the French fort of Saint Mai'tin, the other half of which 
belongs to the Dutch. Guadaloupe is governed by a governor and a coun- 
cil ; and is garrisoned by 1,600 men. 

Maj'tinico,^ The island of Martinico, or Martinique^ is situated iua 
14° 30' N. lat. and 61° W. long. Its length is 48 miles, and its circum- 
ference 135 miles. The island is hilly. The soil is watered by many 
streams, and is fertile, but the atmosphere is unhealthy. 

One hundred men from St Christopher, under the guidance of M. Des- 
nambeu, in 1635, laid the foundation of the French colony in this island, 
and tobacco and cotton were the first objects of cultivation. In 1650, 
sugar began to be made ; and, in 1660, cocoa^trees were planted. In 
1684, trees of this kind had become numerous ; but, in 1718, during^ a 
season uncommonly rigorous, the whole penshed. The inhabitants then 
had recourae to the culture of coffee, of which they reared great quanti- 
ties. Martinico, after the peace of Utrecht, became the centre of the 
French West Indian commerce ; the productions of the neighbouring 
islands were carried into its ports, and there exchanged for such European 
commodities as were in demand. This state of prosperity was, in 1744, 
interrupted bv a war, and it had not recovered from the ^shock then re- 
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ceivcd, when, in 1761, i^was taken by the British, but restored in 1763 
In 1794', Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles Grey made a conquest bf thij 
part of the French possessions. It was^ restored to the French by the 
peace of Amiens ; again^ captured by the British in 1809 ; and restoi^ed 
to the French by the peace of Paris, 1814. 

In 1811, the population was as follows : 9,206 whites, 8,630 fre^ per- 
sons of colour, 78,57^7 slaves. In 1828, it amounted to 101,865, of 
whom 81,142 were slaves. In 1810, the imports were to the value of 
£635,664 ; the exports, ^791,773. In 1824, the total value of goods 
imported from France amounted to 16,601,867 francs ; an'd of goods ex- 
ported to France, 1 8,2^0 1,279. This colony is administered by a gover- 
nor and privy council. Its gamson usually amounts to 1,2(V) men. Its 
revenue in 1823 was 3,984,892 francs,* and its expenses 3,972,614 
francs. 


CHAP. VI.— DANISH AND stv^EDll&H WEST INDIES. 

Sania The island of Santa Cruz, or St Croixy lies in 64** 48' 

W. long, and 18® 48' N. lat., and is about 2^ leagues long and 4 broad. 
This island was first occupied in 1 643 by the British and the Dutch ; but 
jealousies having soon arisen among them, the Dutch were driven out, after 
a very obstinate engagement, in 1646. In 1650 the British were attacked 
and conquered by 1,200 Spaniards; but the Spaniards had not possessed 
the island a single year when they abandoned it to the French, who were 
sent out from St Christopher for the purpose of seizing it. In 1696, the 
colonists, to the amount of 147 men, and their wives and children, and 
623 blacks, left the island, after demolishing its forts, and went tO St 
Domingo. Santa Cruz continued without colonists, and without cultiva- 
tion, till the year 1733, when it was sold by France, to a company of 
Danish merchants, fur 1,611,000 rix-dollars. It continued in the posses- 
sion of this company till 1801, when it was taken by the British, by whom 
it was restored to Denmark in the same year, soon after the battle of 
Copenhagen. The British again took it in 1807, and it was restored to 
Denmark in 1814. Santa Cruz is intersected by several small rivei-s, the 
soU is extremely fertile, but the climate is unhealthy at particular sea- 
BO'is of the year. About two-thirds of the land is fit for sugar, and 
^he remainder is employed in a less lucrative manner. It produces about 

35.000 hogsheads of sugar annually, besides tobacco and fruits ; about 

8.000 puncheons of rum, and 150 cwt. of cotton. 

St T/tomas.2 This island lies in 18* 22' N. lat. and 64® 50' W. long,, 
and is about 6 leagues in circumference. It would only be repeating what 
has been already said on the political history of Santa Cruz, to sketch 
that of St Thomas. The trade of this small island is considerable. 

St John.'} This island lies in 18® 10' N. lat. and 65® 10' W. long., 
about 2 leagues S. of St Thomas. This island is about the same size as 
the preceding, and has an excellent harbour and a neat town. It has suf- 
fered considerably by accidental fires. 

St Bartholomew.} This Swedish possession lies in 17® 53' N. lat. 
and 62* 54' W. long., and is about 15 miles in circumference. Thougl^. 
the soil is rather poor, it produces cotton, the plantations of which have 
been very successful ; also tobacco, cassava, and various kinds of wood. 
ITie principal ^exports are cotton, lignumvitse, drugs, and ironwood ; arul 
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it is supplied from America with flour, dried fisli^ and fresh and salt pro- 

S 'sionsr Gustavia, the only town in the colony, is inhabited by Swedes, 
ritish, French, Danes, afid Americans. The only harbour in the island 
is JjC Carenage^ near . Gustavia ; -the moorings fh’e excellent, but it will 
only admit such vessels as draw below 9 feet of water* This island was 
first peopled by the French in 1648 ; it fell into the hands of the British 
in 1689, but was restored to France by the treaty of Ryswick. It was 
ceded in 1785 to the Swedes, and in 1801 taken by the British : it has 
since that time been restored to its present owners. Its population is. 
about 3,000 *souls. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Some Geogiapliers have given the name of Oceania to the whole; collec- 
tion of those islands situated in the Pacific ocean, and between it and the 
Indian ocean, to the S.E. of Asia,# and the W. of America, between the 
3Uh*parallel of northern and the 56th »f soulhern latitude, and between 
92*’ E. long, and 109“ W. long. On inspection of the map, it will be 
found, thai the vast assemblage of islands inelddcd within these limits may 
be diviebjd into three groups ; the 1^/, and smallest, lying to the N.W. and 
comprehending those islands which are separated from the Indian conti- 
nent by the straits of Malacca and the Chinese sea; the or south- 
ern division, sometimes called Australasia^ or Australia^ comprehending 
New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, New Guinea, the archipelago of 
New Britain, the Salomon islands, the archipelago of Queen Chai'lotte, 
the New Hebrides, the archipelago of New Caledonia, and New Zea- 
land ; and the Sd, or eastern division, sometimes called Polynesia^ com- 
prehending the Mindanco archipelago, the Society islands, the Harvey 
islands, tiie Friendly islands, the Carolines, the Pelew islands, the Ma- 
riannes and Sandwich islands, and several others. Walckenaer, and some 
other geographers, have laboured to establish such a relationship of phy- 
sical features among these three groups as should entitle them to be 
classed together and treated as one great general division of the globe ; 
but we have already — for reasons stated— described the first of these 
divisions under the general head of Asia ; and the two other divisions, we 
shall comprehend under the one general head of Australia. 

The ancients do not appe A* to have been acquainted with any of these 
•islands, unless Ptolemy’s Jaba^diu was the modern Sumatra. The first 
accounts of the Asiatic archipelago were communicated by the Portuguese 
navigators, who penetrated into it in the early part of the 16 th century, 
and discovered New Guinea in 1511. Magellan visited the Polynesian 
archipelago in 1521 ; and was succeeded by the navigator Mindanao in 
1595. The Dutch discovered New Jtlolland in 1605 ; and about the 
same time Quiros visited Polynesia and Eastern Australia. The Dutch 
navigators, Dirck-Hartighs, Nuyts, Schouten, Le Maire, and Tasman, suc- 
cessively prosecuted discoveries in this quarter ; Dampier penetrated to 
the S.W. ; and in the 18th century, Behring, Anson, Byron, Bougainville, 
Cook, Furneaux, Carteret, Marchand, Vancouver, La Perouse, and D’En- 
trecasteaux, distinguished themselves in this region. Their successors of 
the present century, Flinders, Baudin, Freycinet, Krusenstiern, Duperrey, 
.D’Urville, Dillon, and King, have greatly enlarged our acquaintance with 
Australia. 

VI. 2 X 
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General ^Physical Features,'^ These regiois,” says Make Bran, 
“ present, in every quarter, scenes fitted to inov(f the most frigid imagina- 
iton. Many nations are here found in their earliest infancy. The amplest 
openings have been afforded^for commercial activity. Numberless valuable 
productions have been already laid under contribution to our insatiable 
luxuiy. Here many natural treasures still remain concealed from scienti- 
fic observation. How iiumerous^re the gulfs, the ports, the straits, the 
lofty mountains, and the smiling plains ! What magnificence, what solitude, 
what originality, and what variety I Here the zoophyte, the motionless 
inhabitant of the Pacific ocean, creates, by its accumulated exuvim, a ram- 
part of calcareous rock round the baiAc of sand on which it has grown. 
Grains of seed are brought to this spot by the birds, (A* wafted by the winds. 
The nascent verduve makes daily acquisitions of strength, till the young 
palm waves its verdant foliage over the surface of the waters. Each shal- 
low is Converted into an ‘island, and each island improved into a garden. 
We behold at a distance a dark volcano ruling over a fertile country, gen- 
erated by its own lava. « A rapid and Sliamiing vegetation is displayed by 
the side of heaps of ashes and of scoriae. Where the land is more ex1;end- 
ed, scenes more vast present themselves ; sometimes the ambiguous basalt 
rises majestically in prismatic columns, or lines, to a distance too great for 
the eye to reach, the solitary shore with its picturesque ruins. Sometimes 
enormous primitive peaks boldly shoot up among the clouds ; while, hung 
on their sides, the dark pine forest vanes the immense void of the desert 
with its gloomy shade. In another place a low coast, covered with man- 
groves, sloping insensibly beneath the surface of the sea, stretches afar into 
dangerous shallows, where the noisy waves break into spray. To these 
sublime horrors a scene of enchantment suddenly succeeds. A new Cy- 
thera emerges from the bosom of the enchanted wave. An amphitheatre 
of verdure rises to our view. Tufted groves mingle their foliage with the 
brilliant enamel of the meadows. An eleriial spring, combining with an 
eternal autumn, displays the opening blossom along with the ripened fruits. 
A perfume of exquisite sweetness embalms the atmosphere, which is con- 
tinually refreshed by th wholesome breezes from the sea. A thousand 
rivulets trickle down the hills, and mingle their plaintive murmurs with the 
joyful melody of the birds animating the thickets. Under the shade of the 
cocoa, the smiling but modest hamlets present themselves, roofed with 
banana leaves, and decorated with garlands of jessamine. Here might man- 
kind, if they could only throw off their vices, lead lives exempt from trouble 
and from want. Their bread grows on the trees which shade their lawns, 
the scenes of their festive amusement. Their light barks glide in peace on 
the lagoons, protected from the swelling surge by the coral reefs surround- 
ing their whole island, at a short distance from the shore, and confining 
their domestic water in the stillness of a prison.’* Make Bran talks of 
Oceanica presenting to us magnfncent fragments of a former world scat- 
tered o?»r the mighty ocean and Walckenaer regards it as the debris of 
an immense portion of the habitable hemisphere which has been overwhelm- 
ed by the waves of the ocean. Following out this idea, both the geo- 
graphers attempt to indicate the points of reunion still to be found amongst 
the surviving fragments of so mighty a convulsion as they suppose to have 
here taken place* Nature,” says Make Brun, has given this part of 
the world a very prominent and characteristic physiognomy. No portion 
of the surface of the"^ globe has more numerous inequalities, and in none, 

' except America, have the chains of mountains so striking a polarity, — so 
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marked a direction frotS N. to S. ; at tfie same time, these clidlns generally 
present, about the middlb, a great bemt fro^n W. to E. Tlie besUmarked 
among them is that formed by the Mariao islaads, the Carolines, and bUc 
M ulgraves, which are probably connected Ijy means of St Augustine’s 
islands and some other links, with the archipelago of the Navigators, or lhat 
the Friendly islands. Their general direction is from N. W. to S. E. 
Even among the Carolines, where the Polynesian chain turns due the 
particular links lie N. and S. Another great chain makes its appearance in 
the isle of Luzon, the largest of the Philippines, which passes by the island 
Palawan into that of Borneo. The direction of that well-knpwn branch is 
from N. E. to S. W. It bounds on one side the basin of the Chinese sea. 
More to the east th*t chain is converted into a number of minor ones, 
united in groups varying in their structure. The chains of Celiibes and 
Gilolo are well-marked ; but a la’*ger and higher one crosses New Guinl^a ; 
where some of its elevations are 'covered with ’-perpetual snow. ^In New 
South Wales, the long line of the Blue mountains extends to Van Diemen s 
Land, terminating in South Cape and Cape Pillar, immense masses ot ba- 
salt, which give a magnificent idea of fliis Cordillera of central Oceanica. 
The fourth great chain takes its commencejncnt at the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands ; then gives rise to the islands of Sumatra, Java, T.imor, 
and othbrs. It runs in the form of a bow frdm N- W. to S. E., then due 
E., but it probably posses* by Cape Diemen, (the Cape Leoben of tlie 
French maps,) where it can have no other direction than N. and S. All 
the archipelagos of eastern Oceanica lie N. and S. New Zealand, New 
Caledonia, and the* New Ilehrides, form well-marked chains. I hat of So- 
lomon’s island, bonding from the S. E. to the N. W., is continued in New 
Ireland and New Hanover. It often happens that the small chains are in- 
dividually terminated by a larger island than the others of which they are 
composed. Thus the islands of Otaheite, Owyhee, and Terra del Spirito 
Santo, are found at the extremity ol aline of smaller islands. These analo- 
gies might have facilitated the progress of discovery, and especially contri- 
buted 10 make each archipelago more easily recognised. By carefully 
marking the direction of a chain, navigators might have become almost cer- 
tain of discovering new islands ; and even still, they ought to attend to a 
principle which may put them on their guard against immense reefs which, 
in all probability, follow the direction of chains at the bottom of the ocean. 

Riversr\ No very e.>ftei. we rivers have yet been discovered in Austra- 
,liu. The principal are the ISIdcqucirie and Lachltin of New Holland. 

Coral Formations, c^c.] Of these islands, some shoot up, in a coni<tal 
form, to a great elevation, while others have for their base a reef of coral 
rocks, generally arranged in a circular form. ‘‘ The middle space,” says 
Malte Brun, “ is often occupied by a lagoon ; the sand is mixed with 
pieces of broken coral and other marine substances; proving that such 
islands have been originally formed by ftiese coral rocks, which are inhabit- 
ed, and according to some, created by polyph and afterwards augmented 
and elevated by the slow accumulation of light bodies drifted down to them 
by the sea. It is, however, very remarkable, that among the islands so 
constituted, some are almost level with the sea, while others have hundreils 
of foet of elevation, of which last Tongataboo is an example. On their 
summits are found coral rocks perforated in the same manner with thoscs 
found at the water’s edge. Now the madrepores, millepores, and tubipores, 
which raise these submarine habitations, (for the true coral polypus is never 
found there,) gj'ow over the hardened spoils of their dead predecessors. 
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They cannolf live above the level of the sea, — a ciifcumstance which shows 
that the sea, at a former perio(^, washed these rooks, and gradually retired 
afud left them exposed. Whether have the zoophytes or polypi themselves 
formed the stony bodies which they inhabit ? or^do they find them ready 
prepai'ed by the hand of Nature ? This is one of the most interesting 
problems in physical geography ; but hitherto the observations made are 
too va^e and too recent to afford a complete solution of it. Messrs An- 
derson and R. Forster incline to think that the animals form the matter. 
which composes the coral rock, and consequently that new islands may be 
formed by t^eir labours. On this point Captain Cook is decided. Dal- 
ryinple thinks that the coral rocks are often formed at the bottom of 
the ocean, from which they are detached by currents and tempests, and 
.thrown ,on the sand-banks. This may, in some localities, take place, but 
it cannot apply to the reefs which rise like walls in the middle of the deepest 
sea, Bu6k as the formidableTocks on which Captain Flinders nearly perished, 
and which probably proved fatal to La Perouse. The great reef of New 
Caledonia is so steep that Captain Kent, commander of the Buffalo, sound- 
ing at no greater distance thkn twice the length of his ship, with a line of 
150 fathoms, could find no bottom. The reefs round New South Wales 
also rise like perpendicular walls from a very deep bottom. Sufh struc- 
tures must owe their originr to the animals themselves, unless wo should 
advance a new doctrine, that they grow by a vegetation resembling that of 
the fuel, and that the polypi found on them are analogous to the insects 
which take up their abode on herbs and trees,— a theory to which the ar- 
borescent appearance of some corals, and the fungous forms of others, give 
some countenance. 

“ The reefs render the navigation of this ocean exceedingly dangerous. 
In some of its seas these rocks reach thp surface, while in others they lie 
dangerously concealed, having over them only a few feet of water. Woe 
to the mariner who, in consequence of inacquaintance with the seas, or the 
power of the currents, gets entangled amidst the pointed spires of this sub- 
marine city. The intelligent Captain Cook was neither able to foresee nor 
avoid such dangers. It happened at one time, by a singularly fortunate 
accident, that the point of a rock which had pierced his vessel was broke 
off, and by sticking in the place, and acting as a plug, saved the vessel from 
destruction. The reefs often extend from one island to another. The in- 
habitants of Disappointment islands and those of DulTs group can make 
their visits by passing over long lines of reefs from island to island, pre^ 
seating the appearance of a regiment marching along the surface of the 
ocean. On these reefs which are covered with water are found immense 
collections of molluscce and small shells. Muscles of every variety, pearl 
oysters, pinnoe marinas^ star-fish, and medusas collect in millions.’* 

Climate^ New Holland, which does not extend beyond the parallel of 
39** 15' S. Tat., has a less elevatefi temperature than the latitude would 
lead us to suppose ; the winter is not rigorous, but is remarkable for vio- 
lent tempests of wind ; the cold is never of long duration ; the epochs ot 
the seasons are exactly opposed to those of Europe. New Zealand has a 
temperate but humid climate ; and the small extent of the other islands 
procures for them the temperature of the ocean. 

AnimeUs.^ None of the great races of the Asiatic quadrupeds has ex- 
tended to the Australian islands ; but several of them possess animals pe- 
culiar to themselves. The pig is the only one found everywhere domesti- 
cated ; and it is of the same species as that of China. Common poultry 
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abounds, and small birds of song are numerous. No seas abouiKUso much 
in fish as those which surround these islands ; many of them are peculiar to 
this region, but there are bonitas, dorados, tunnies, niys, and mullets. ^Ihe 
seals of the Pacific differ fr^ those of the -Atlantic. 

Plants^ The vegetable kingdom is here exceedingly rich and diversi * 
fied* Among the most useful esculent plants are the potato, the yam, and 
the arum, llie numerous family of palms is extended over the most re- 
mote and the smallest islands ; and another family of nutricious trees of 
general prevalence is that of the Artocai-pi, or bread-fruit tree. New Hol- 
land alone is destitute of these last-mentioned vegetable tribes. The 
orange-tree extends as far as the NeW Hebrides ; the sugar-cane is found 
as far to the £. as Otaheite. 

Inhah%tants7\ The Malay stock of the hpman species is spread over 
Polynesia and the eastern part of Australia ; the second great race of men 
has been denominated by Malte Bruir the OccaniaiK^cgroes, Tlw^are 
sometimes,’' says that geographer, ‘‘ called the Papuan race. Compared to 
the Africans, they are of a diminutive size, bemg about four feet nine inches 
high, and never exceeding five feet. Such,^ at least, is the account given 
by Mr Crawford, of those whom he had an opportunity of seeing in western 
Oceanica. ^They have spare and puny frames. *l'he skin is not jet black, 
like that of the African, but of a sooty brown. Sir Rverard Home thus de- 
scribes one who was sent to lingland by Sir Stamford Raifies, to distinguish 
him from the African negro. ‘ His skin is of a lighter colour ; the woolly 
hair grows in small tufts, and each hair has a spiral twist. The forehead 
rises higher, and the' hindhead is less cut off. The nose projects more 
from the face. The upper lip is larger and more prominent. The lower 
lip projects forward from the lower jaw to such an extent that the chin 
makes no part of the face, the lower part of which is formed by the mouth. 
The buttocks are so much lower than in the negro as to Tjonstitute a mark- 
ed distinction ; but the calf of the leg is equally high, as in the negro.’ ” 
“ They seem doomed,” Malte Bran adds, ‘‘ to perpetual misery, and in- 
capable of rising from the veiy bottom of the scale of humanity. They 
have been found hitherto incapable of acquiring the habits and feelings of 
civilized beings ; and we cannot allow that, at any former period, they ex- 
isted in a superior state of society. This race is extended over New Hol- 
land, Van Diemen’s Land, New Caiedonia, the New Hebrides, New 
Br:ain, and Solomon’s iskiiuls, as well as New Guinea, where they go 
u|^uer the Malayan appellation of Papuas. Of these places they have ex- 
ciasive possession, the Malays having either been expelled, or never per- 
mitted to settle. They seem also to have once occupied the Moluccas and 
the Philippines ; but in these places they have been partly destroyed and 
partly driven into the inter! r by the Malays. In the Philippines they are 
called Ygolotes and Negritos ; in the Moluccas, llaraforas and Alf ureses. 
Perhaps they are extended still farther. Tilieir features seem to be recognis- 
ed in the inhabitants of the Andaman islands, and in the Googos of Su- 
matra.” 


CHAP. I.—NEW HOLLAND. 

To decide whether this i*egion ought to be called an island, or a continent, 
is not easy, nor is it necessary ; for the trutli is, that the meaning of the 
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word coi^inenty like that of the word sea^ is not exactly determined. If 
it were made to depend upon size merely, New Holland might be called 
a continent, as well as Europe ; hut Europe is joined on one side hy a 
continent much larger than *itself, whereas >Jew Holland is everywhere 
surrounded by the ocean^ WKether or not, therefore, Europe itself would 
have been called a continent, had it, by the sea, been separated from other 
parts of the world, is matter of doubt. 

Dimensions!^ If New Holland be accurately delineated in tlie 
maps, it extends from York Cape, its northernmost point, in 10'' 45' S. 
lat., to Cap^ Wilson, its most southern point, in 38° 45' S. lat. ; and from 
its most western point, in 112" 20',* to Point Danger, its most eastern 
cape, in 153" 30' E. long. So that its length, from E. to W., is 2,227 
geo^*aphical mi^es, while its breadth, from N. to S., is 1,680 geographical 
miles ; if we suppose its medial length to be 1,730 miles, and its medial 
breac^lh to be 1,260 miles, its superheial contents will be 2,179,800 square 
geographical miles. It is washed hy the Indian ocean on the W., and hy 
the J^acific on the E. ; to the, S. lies the island of Van Diemen ; and on 
the N. it is separated fiom New Guinea and the Moluccas, by the straits 
of Torres and of Timor. 

Coasts!^ That part of the coast with which we are best acquainted is 
situated on the eastern |ide, which was explored by Cook. Upon the 
southern coast, an extent of no less than 23^ degrees of longitude remains 
yet to he explored. Our acquaintance with the northern and the western 
shores is comparatively superficial. The outline of the coasts is extremely 
varied ; in one quarter they appear bordered with small sterile islands ; in 
another they present only lofty and precipitous rocks ; while towards 
the N., and along the gulf of Carpentaria, they are flat and sandy. — 
On the eastern coast extends a singular chain of coral reefs, which fol- 
lows the winding^j of tlie coast in a direction from S.E. to N.W. It 
may be penetrated in lat. 18" 52'. The principal promontories on the 
W. are capes Vlaming and Lecmoin ; on the E. capes IlowCf Melville^ 
Sandy ^ and Byron; to the N. is Cape York; and on the S. capes 
Wilson and U Entrecasleaux, Few countries present so many spacious 
bays and commodious harbours. Towards the southern extremity of 
the western coast is Geography bay ; and towards the northern the ar- 
chipelago of Dam pier. Along the southern coast, commencing from the 
W., is King George's bay, into which French, river empties itself; ad- 
vancing towards the E. are the archipelagoes of Recherche and Nuyts, tho 
Investigator group, the gulfs of Spencer and St Vincent, the Kangaroo 
islands ; and the fine ports of Fhillip and Western, at the latter of which 
a new colony was founded in 1826. The eastern coast affords many ad* 
vantageous points of settlement, as Jervis' bay. Botany bay. Fort Jackson, 
Broken bay. Port Macquarie, Moreton bay, &c. 

Mountains*'] A chain of mountains seems to run in a direction paral- 
lel to this coast, at a distance of from 500 to 800 miles. It is only of 
late that a passage has any where been found across that chain. The coast 
itself is high, but not mountainous ; and is partly shaded by trees of 
gigantic size. . Towards the S.E. a great part of it is covered with cop- 
pice : much also is occupied with mai’shes. About Botany bay the soil is 
black, rich, and exceedingly productive in plants : from this last circum- 
stance it has obtained the name which it bears. The N.E. part seems 
lower. The coast is covered with mangroves, and skilled by an immense 
line of reefs, rocks, and islets : but in every part of it a mountain chain, 
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lying north and south, bounds the horizon ; and, though It is Idwer tlian 
tlie limit of perpetual suo^, its numerous t|iTaces, resembling thoae of 
the Alleghany mountains and Mount Atl^, long, proved insurmounta- < 
ble to the keen and ente«j)rizing curiosity of jguropeans. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Port Jackson, the first terraces begin at a distance of 10 
or 20 miles from the coast. 

Interior^ All the settlements are Biti|atcd at no great distance ffom 
sea coast, on the belt of land, more or less naiTOw, between it and this 
range of lofty hills known to the colonists by the name of the Bltic 
Mountains, These, though so little remdved from the principal (settlement, 
were crossed, for the first time, about the close of the year 1813, by Mr 
Evans the deputy-surveyor of the colony. On reaching the opposite side 
he found the herbage to be extremely good, the valleys well-watered, and 
the mountain streams running to the westward. To two of these, which 
assumed the character of rivers, he gave the nambs of the Fish aTfcf the 
Campbell rivers ; and to their united streams that of the Macquarie, He 
pursued its course for 10 days, passing over^’ich tracts of country, clear of 
timber, well- watered, and abounding with^kangsftoos and emus. To this 
new and promising region, governor Macquarie gave immediate directions 
for a road to be made, passable by carriages, which, though extending in 
length uptvards of 100 miles, was completed ^arly in 1815; and over 
which the governor proceedod in person, in the spring of that year, as far 
as Bathurst plains. From this place he despatched Mr Evans to examine 
the country to the S.W., in which direction another river had been disco- 
vered, afterwards named the Lachlan, Not far to the westward of Ba- 
thurst is a ridge of limestone hills running north and south through a very 
beautiful well-wooded country admirably ada})ted for grazing. It may hero 
be remarked that this ridge runs on a meridional lino to a great distance, 
perhaps the whole extent of New South Wales, as it was observed in three 
distinct places lying exactly north and south of each other, the extremes 
of which were 200 miles apart. It also appeared that this meridional dis- 
tribution was not confined to the geology of the country, but was equally 
noticeable in the trees and shrubberies, the same species and the same kind 
of gi'ouping into clumps, or thickets, being constantly observed to take 
place on the same meridian, and to differ on different meridians. On reach- 
ing the point of the Lachlan river, where it becomes navigable, the coun- 
try assumed the appearance ''f a perfect level, and the soil seemed poor, 
i^cept on the banks, which were high and steep, and on which alone large 
titles were found growing. The width of the river was hero from 30 to 
40 yards. The country was evidently subject to inundations ; and as the 
travellers proceeded they found the grass in some places nearly breast high, 
coarse, thick, and so entangled as to be .almost impenetrable ; in others 
were extensive swamps, interspersed with dwarf-box and gum-trees ; swans 
and other water fowl were in great abtfndance. The navigation of the 
river was frequently interrupted by fallen trees, and so winding was its 
course, that the distance by water was nearly three times that by land. It 
was however found to be rich in excellent fish. On the lltb of May, the 
party had reached a spot of the dead level through which the river flowed, 
wherejt appeared to lose itself in a multitude of branches among marshy 
flats ; and where a rise of 4 feet would have been sufficient to sweep them 
all away, since there was not within sight the smallest eminence to retreat 
to, Lieutenant Oxley, therefore, determined to strike off to the S.W. 
for Capo Northumberland, knowing that if any river emptied itself into 
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Bass's strait, between Spencer’s gulf and Cape Otway, that course woubl 
intersect it ; and that, if th^ Lachlan united iffeelf into one stream beyond 
" the marshes, he would™ thus Uu most likely to fall in with it. The party 
accordingly commenced their journey, and at the end of five weeks came 
again, unexpectedly, upon the banks of the Lachlan, much diminished in 
sizf, but still running in a tolerably brisk stream to the westward. Tlie 
country over which they had t|»velled to gain this part of the river, was 
of the most miserable description ; and the sufferings of the party 
fatigue and want of water were very great. In some places they 
with a little grass in patches, just sufficient to keep their cattle alive, but 
this was of rare occun-ence. “ It is impossible, ' says Mr Oxley, “ to 
imagine a^ more desolate region ; and the uncertainty we are in, whilst tra- 
vei'sing it, of finding watery adds to the melanclioly feelings which the 
silence and solitude pf such wastes are calculated to inspire.” As the 
party advanced to the N.W. they came to a low range of stony hills, 
equally barren with the sandy deserts which they had passed ; these, how* 
ever, abounded with degs, wHose bowlings were incessant by day as well 
as by night. As there was no appearance of any kind of game, it was 
concluded that the principal sustenance of these wild animals must be rats, 
which had undermined the whole country. On the 23d June the appear- 
ance of a flock of large kangaroos, of emus and bustards, and the change 
of the soil from loose sand to stiff tenacious clay, bearing evident marks 
of occasional inundations, left little doubt on the minds of the party that 
a river would be met with at no great distance ; and accordingly they all 
at once found themselves upon the banks of the Lachlan, the course of 
which they now determined to follow. The face of the country continued 
to present a dead level on all sides, and in the neighbourhood of the river 
was full of bogs qpd swamps. . We seemed,” says Mr. Oxley, “ the sole 
living creatures in those vast deserts.” There was no object to relieve the 
eye but a few scattered bushes, and occasionally some dwarf box-trees, the 
view being as boundless as the ocean. 

Our travellers, however, still proceeded down the stream till, on the 
7th July, it became evident that the channel was the bed only of a lagoon, 
the current being now imperceptible, and the waters and morasses so in- 
tercepting each other as to render all farther progress impossible. The 
water was muddy, and the odour arising from the banks and marshy 
ground offensive in the extreme. Mr Oxley 'determined to return, con- 
cluding, rather summarily we conceive, that the interior of this vast coun- 
try was a marsh, and uninhabitable. Perhaps,” he adds, there is no 
river, the history of which is known, that presents so remarkable a ter- 
mination as the present : its course in a straight line from its source to its 
termination exceeds 500 mi1e8,«and including its windings, it may fairiy be 
calculated to run at least 1,200 niiles ; during all which passage, through 
such a vast ^tent of country, it^ does not receive a single stream in addi- 
tion to what it derives from its sources in the eastern mountains.” 

Paterson^ s River^ in lat. 32J®, may be considered as the northern bonn- 
dary of the districts over which the British population is at present spread. 
Setting out from this point, Mr Cunningham travelled 300 miles norths 
ward to the parallel of 28% keeping always on the west side of the moun- 
tains, and generally at the distance of about 150 miles from the coast. 
The first tract he crossed on his way north was the extensive flats called 
Liverpool Plains, which were discovered some years ago, and mre found 
quite parched, ^^Wdly any rain having fallen for 15 months.” Beyond 
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this he found some tracts of good soil, but the country, taken |;enerally, is 
of the same description with that previousW known, the only fertile land 
consisting of a stripe extending along the^lmck of the chain of inountainiif 
which cliaiiges graduall}^ into barren plains* as we proceed inwards, and 
terminates in all probability in a great lake, bordered by wide spread 
marshes. A grander country can hardly be conceived than what presents 
itself to the westward of the dividing range, nearest the coast line, ih 28^’ 
^ and 29”. Extensive downs, affording the finest pasturage for sheep, with 
: the soil formed by the decomposition of whinstone, is the general charac- 
ter of the country, wliile numerous rivulets, all running to^thp northward 
and westward, and rich flats for cultivation, offer every inducement for a 
speedy settlement of tliis country. The elevation of these downs is con- 
siderable. Mr Cunningham, having ascert^ned by barometrical observa- 
tion, that, although not so lofty as the village of Bathurst, they arc as 
much as 1,500 and 1,800 feet above the level of'.ttie sea; while fikbi-pool 
plains, so much farther inland, averages only 000 feet. Mr Cuiining- 
hara, of course, kept too far inland to* see any thing of the rivers 
Hastings, Logan, or Brisbane ; 20” & S. Ivas the farthest point he 
penetrated to, and the meridian of 152” E., ^about 70 miles from our 
settlement on the Bri^tbanc. At this point it was judged prudent to 
return, tlie horses having suffered very considerably, owing to the dry- 
ness of the season. Throughout the journey, Mr Cunningham only 
fell in with native blacks on four occasions, and as soon as they saw 
the horses they ran away with the greatest affright. To the W. of 
151” the whole country, with the exception of a few ranges, appears 
to get flatter, and slope off generally to the north and west, which seems 
to confirm the theory of some great inland sea in that direction. In ad- 
dition to the discovery of the splendid country at the head of the rivers 
Logan and Brisbane, Mr Cunningham has ascertained the practicability of 
a good road throughout this extensive country. 

Vegetalionr\ It has been remarked, that in New Holland has never 
yet heir'll found either the majesty of the virgin forests of the new world, 
the variety and elegance of those of Asia, or the delicacy and freshness of 
the woods in the temperate countries of Europe. Vegetation is in general 
dark and sombre, — it resembles the shade of our evergreens or copses. 
Woods of different kinds, adapted for every useful purpose, have been 
found ; grain succeeds well, and yields a sure and abundant crop. Wheat, 
inuize, oats, and rye, are cultivated, the two former in largest quantity. 
^Those parts in which different trials have been made, have rather too warm 
a climate for common barley and oats, though these grains have been found 
to succeed tolerably well on the poorer soils. The skinless barley, or 
Siberian wheat, arrives at jreat perfection. Potatoes, cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, pease, beans, onions, and all the vegetables grown in 
England, are produced in the English cMony. The same locality is now 
famed for the goodness and variety of its fruits ; peaches, apricots, nec- 
tarines, oranges, lemons, guavas, loquets, cherries, walnuts, almonds, grapes, 
pears, pomegi-anates, and melons, attain the highest maturity in the open 
air ; and the pine-apple may be reared with a common forcing glass. The 
peacl^ is the most abundant, and the most useful of the fruits. It is 
given, as in America, for feeding the hogs, and is fermented into cyder. 
Prom the great extent of terrestrial latitude through which this country 
passes, we must conclude that those parts which lie nearer the tropic and 
the equator are capable of yielding products suited to the torrid zone, as 
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80on as fair^experiments are made ; and that those, on the contrary, which 
have a«higher southern latitude, will exhibit the vegetation of colder conn - 
wies. Accordingly the island of Van Diemen has been found to produce 
apples, gooseberries, and some other fruits, in grater perfection than the 
cofonial settlement of Poi^ Jac£:son. Forest timber, brushwood, and 
grass, are not formed into zones, according to their elevation, as in coun- 
tries , 5 f more uniform surface and severe climate. It is the soil chiefly 
that determines the native vegetation of Australia ; and as that is contj^ 
nually varying with the form and the exposure of the surface, the natiyiS 
pastures coiQe vnuch nearer to landscape gardening than any thing that is 
met with in almost any other country. There is a grove here, a lawn 
.there, a shrubbery in another place, and in another «till a natural wall of 
the light coloured stone uppers at the openings of the foliage, as if it 
were part of the enclosure of a garden. Sometimes these are all upon so 
small b^cale, that they* would suit a labourer’s cottage ; at others, they 
would answer for a villa and sometimes there is a vast extent, with a few 
clumps and scattered trees, as a domain ample enough for the most splen- 
did palace. On the elevated cotintry to the N.E. of Bathurst, and that 
for a very considerable extent, a stranger would find some difficulty in per- 
suading himself that he was in a country, not only which the hand of man 
bad not touched to improVe it, but where there was not one fixed and 
hardly even a wandering inhabitant. These delightful regions lie under 
the disadvantage of being approached with difficulty ; hut to those who 
would he content with the produce of a fertile soil, and in the enjoyment 
of a genial climate, in their own locality, few places are more inviting than 
this. Such is the general aspect of the unimproved country upon the 
eastern coast of New Holland. 

There is something,” says a Quarterly Reviewer, so strangely differ- 
ent in tlie physical constitution of Australia from that of every other part 
of the world, — we meet with so many wliimsical deviations, on the two 
islands of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, from the ordinary rules 
and operations of nature in the animal and vegetable parts of the creation, 
that he must he a dull traveller indeed who does not glean something new 
and amusing from these regions which ai*e yet so imperfectly known to us. 
We might produce a host of instances in illustration of this anomalous 
character : Thus, we have in one or other, or both of these colonies, 
biinls without wings as large as deer, their hodies'covered with hair instead 
of feathers,— beasts with the beaks of birds, — swans that are black, and 
eagles white. Here, too, we find the ferns, nettles, and even grasses, 
growing to the size and shape of trees, — rivers running from the sea, and 
lost in interior swamps,— trees that are ever green in spite of frost or snow, 
—extensive plains on which, as one wiiter tells us, one tree, one soil, one 
water, and one description of bird, fish, or animal, prevails alike for ten 
miles and for one hundred.” This is New Holland, says Field, where it 
is summer with us when it is winter in Europe, and vice versa ; where the 
barometer rises before bad weather, and falls before good ; where the north 
is the hot wind, and the south the cold ; where the humblest house is fitted 
up with cedar ; where the fields are fenced with mahogany, and myrtle- 
trees are burnt for fire-wood ; where the kangaroo, an animal between the 
squirrel and the deer, has five claws on its fore-paws, and three talons on 
its hind legs, like a bird, and yet hops on its tail ; where the mole lays 
eggs, and has a duck’s bill ; where there is a bird with a broom in its 
mouth instead of a tongue ; where ^»ore is a fish, one-half belonging to 
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the genus raiay and the other to that of squalus ; where the pears are made 
of wood with the stalk lit the broader endt; and where the cherrjf gi’ows 
with the stone on the outside. Captain ^Huntey describes birds with 
head, form, and plumaga of the parrot, andr the long slender legs of the 
sea-gull ; and others with the legs and feet of a parrot, the head and deck 
made and coloured like the common sea-gull, and the wings and tail of a 
hawk. He also states himself to have seen trees bearing three different 
kinds of leaves, and to have found others bearing the leaf of the gum-tree, 
With the gum exuding, and covered with bark of a different kind. 

Mincralog^."^ Coal has been fourfd both to the east «n4 west of the 
Blue Mountains. On the E. coast it has been traced more than 100 miles 
to the N. It can btf purchased at Sydney at 20^. per ton ; but is not ge- 
nerally used, as wood is still very abundant and cheaper. Ron sterns to 
be plentifully diffused, particularly on the shores of the gulf of Carpentaria ; 
but English iron can still be furni'shed so cheap'^as to preclude tfife Necessi- 
ty of working the native stores of this metal. Copper and lead have been 
also traced. Limestone exists, but has ifbt yel* been found in any great 
quantity. Rock crystals, garnets, and *agate# have been found in Austra- 
lia, but noT.e of the more precious gems. ^ 

Native Inhabitants,'^ “ New South Walesi,’* say Malte Bmn and his 
EnglisB editor, ‘‘ seems to offer at least threeTiative varieties of inhabitants, 
all belonging to the race of Oceanian negroes. In the neighbourhood of 
Glasshouse Bay, the savages have large heads, which in shape resemble 
those of the ourang-outang. Their very limited intellects, their hairy 
bodies, and habitual agility in climbing trees, seem* to bring them near 
the monkey character. To the south-west of the English colony, tribes 
have been found which speak a distinct language, and have hardier consti- 
tutions than those in the immediate vicinity of that;, colony. The latter 
are the only race that is well known to us. Perhaps no people in the 
world has made less progress towards civilization. They are simply di- 
vided into families or tribes, each of which is distinguishefl by adding the 
syllable gal to the name of its place of residence. The south shore at 
Botany Bay is called Gwca^ and the tribe that lives in it Gwea-gaL The 
features of the women are not altogether unpleasant. A black thick beard, 
and pieces of bone stuck in the cartilages of the nose, give the men a dis- 
gusting appearance, and the fetid odour of their bodies, from the fish oil 
ith which they habituahy anoint themselves, to obviate the supposed 
noxious agency of the air, and the bites of musquitoes. They paint them- 
selves with white or red figures. The women are distinguished by the 
want of two joints of the little finger of the left band. This practice of 
amputation, together with that of extracting one or two teeth of the boys 
at an early period, are thought by some to be intended for the purpose of 
inuring them to suffer pain with fortit|^de. Their eye-sight is uncommonly 
acute. Some of them are almost as black in complexion as the African 
negroes ; others are copper-coloured : their hair is generally long, and not 
woolly like that of the Africans. There must, however, be exceptions to 
this rule, if the print of a native, called Cobawn Wogxfy given by Mr Dixon, 
is correct, which we have no reason to doubt. They have fiattened or 
aqi^tline noses, wide nostrils, hollow eyes, thick eyebrows, thick lips, larger 
mouths than any other people, and white regular teeth. Their arms, legs, 
and thighs, are extremely lean, probably in consequence of the indifferent 
quality of their diet. Those on the sea-coast live on fish : a few live in 
the woods on «such animals as thef can catch, and climb the trees to eat 
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the honey contained in them, or to catch flying squirrels and opossums. 
Their huts are rudely constructed of the bark cff trees, in the shape of 
Kins. The fire is placed at the pntrance, and the interior is full of smoke 
' and dirt. There they sleep promiscuously, in so far as their hostilities and 
frequent assassinations will Slow. It is only in the fabrication and use of 
their weapons that we .perceive any proofs of intelligence. With the aid 
of a iifooden rest they throw their^ javelins with such dexterity as to be 
sometimes formidable to Europeans. They kill fish with a kind of fork. 
The women also fish with lines made of the inner bark of some trees, and 
hooks made pf the shell of the pearl byster, filed to the requisite foim with 
a stone. Some of them catch kangaroos in snares. Caterpillars and 
worms also constitute part of their food. Their canoes are made of the 
bark oi^trees* fixed on wooden. frames. Nothing can equal the brutality 
of these tribes in their treatment of the weaker sex. In order to obtain a 
womaif man'iage, a mair lies in wait ibr her in some place of retreat, 
knocks her down with a bludgeon or wooden sword ; and, while she is yet 
besmeared with blood, takes hereto his own home, where the nuptial cere- 
mony is completed in a manher to5 shocking to bo deeciibed. Polygamy 
is very generally practised. ^ Both sexes go naked, and have no feelings of 
shame. One tribe, which is strong and numerous, maintains the singular 
privilege of extracting a tooth from all the youths belonging to another ; 
this being the only mark of superiority on the one side, and homage on the 
other. This tribute of the teeth is exacted every four years, and is repre- 
sented, in a number of engi-avings published by Mr Collins, as a singular 
feature of savage life. In some parts of these plates we see the figure and 
character of man degi'aded by being placed on all four, and furnished with 
an ai'tificial tail, as if the dog or the kangaroo were his superior. In other 
parts, the custom now mentioned seems to be a sort of initiation to physi* 
cal pain and the hardships of war. They have very faint notions of a fu- 
ture state, believing that at death they shall .either roam through the 
regions of the air like cuckatoos, or return to the clouds from which they 
originally came — a strange notion, common to them with the Alfoors in 
the island of Ceram. These poor savages are also enslaved by supersti- 
tion ; believing in magic, sorcery, and ghosts. The last may probably 
owe their rise to the disturbed sleep and the habitual terrors of their miser- 
able lives. They employ charms against thunder and lightning ; and pre- 
tend to foresee future events by the meteora called falling stars. When 
children die, they buiy them ; but the bodies of warriors who are past the 
meridian of life are burned : and their graves are distinguished by rude 
monuments. If a woman dies while suckling an infant, the latter is buried 
alive in its mothers grave. Yet these barbanans are seen crying over the 
grave of a child or a friend. Their eyes, humani^sed by the tears of affec- 
tion, are then turned up to heaven. They show some respect for old men, 
and do not labour under that irresistible propensity to theft which charac- 
terizes the islanders of Polynesia. Mr Collins has given us a short voca- 
bulary of their language. It is bold, harmonious, and expressive, and has 
no resemblance to any other known language. But in different parts of 
the country, the languages seem to differ as much from one another as 
from those of the rest of the world.” ^ 

The native blacks of New South Wales found along the coast, are a 
wretched race of human beings. They lie and live among the bushes like 
the beasts of the field, and seldom irhabit the same spot above once. They 
erect no hut to repose in during the night ; only collect a few branches of 
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f rees, which they fix in the ground, to shelter them on one side Ji-om the 
influence of the wind ; on the other they kindle a fire. Mimosa gum, fern 
roots, fish, snakes, opossums, bandecoots, and/ kangaroos, some of wliich 
they speai* only with difficujty, form their common food. The very limited 
means of subsistence which the country.nadirally^afFords, necessitates them 
to travel over a great extent of surface in quest of food, which almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of a permanent abode. Mr Oxley, on reaching 1.he 
point where the Lachlan river becomes iiavfgable, fell in with a consider- 
able number of natives, who flocked down to the opposite side and swam 
across, with their galengars or stone-hatchets in theii* bands, which, on 
landing, they laid at the feet of the* strangers. They were stout, welU 
featured, and manly in tlieii* appearance, with long black beards. The 
words used by these people had not the rem^otest resemblanc€f to those 
used by the natives of the coast for expressing the same Objects, thou^i at 
so short a distance from each other. • Seven days after they fell idbwith 
another party, who came up boldly to them ; they ;^'ere clothed in cloaks 
made of the skins of the opossum, with their«hair bpund up in nets neatly 
worked; their faces^were daubed with a red andwellow pigment; and the 
front teeth of the upper jaw were wanting in all. { The party met too with 
a tumulus or grave, apparently of recent construemon : it was a cone about 
5 feet higljs surrounded by semicircular seats. On opening it, the earth 
to the depth of about four feej was found to be supported by three or four 
layers of wood, beneath which were several sheets of bark on a bed of dry 
grass and leaves, in a state of perfect preservation ; and, under all, the 
body, with the face downwards, and the head to the east, the feet bent 
quite back, and the arms between the thighs. The body was wrapped in 
a number of opossum skins, and the head enveloped in the net usually 
worn by the natives. Two cypress trees at a little distance had been 
harked on the sides next the tumulus, and some curious characters deeply 
cut into them. 

Settlers,^ Tlje total colonial population of New South Wales may 
now be 5U,000 souls. Of this population about one-half consists of con- 
victs in a state of servitude, and a fifth move of emancipated convicts, and 
of the remaining 12,000, nearly one-half may have been born in the coun- 
try, Of the character of the colony-bom population there are but few 
data for judging. In physical respects tnere appears to be a slight dete- 
riora.'on ; they grow up more -apidly than in England, and begin to decay 
sooner. Servants are scarce, and not generally trust-worthy. If they be 
convicts (many of whom have the privilege of hiring themselves,) no cre- 
dence can be given to their professions of honesty ; if they be free, they 
are dmnkards, impertinent, and they always insolently demand the most 
enormous wages. It is a curlvius fact, that dress among the ladies in Syd- 
ney is more gaudy than even among the most fashionable ladies in this 
country. This may, perhaps, be attrihufbd to the easy means of inter- 
course which subsist between this place, China, and the Indies ; but the 
proudest apparel that an English lady can wear at Sydney is a Manchester 
printed cotton, or a British chintz. . Of the encouragement which the in- 
ilustrious mechanic would meet with in New South Wales, some idea may 
be fom^d from the following extract from Mr Atkinson's recently pub- 
lished account of that colony. “ The wages of free mechanics are in ge- 
ineral very high ; the greater part of the best workmen find employment in 
the towns, and cannot be tempted into the country unless very gieat wages 
are offered them the daily pay of good carpenters, bricklayers, and others 
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of the most useful description of tradesmen, is from 8^. to lOs. per day. 
Mo^t persons, however, wlw have any buildirdgs to erect, endeavour to get 
it performed by contract, either by the piece or by admeasurement. The 
generality of the mechanics are a drunken dissolute set of people, and a 
'continual source of trouBle and vexation to those who are under the neces- 
sity of employing them. Blacksmith’s work, in making new articles, is 
usually performed by the lb., the employer finding iron, and the smith re- 
turning 90 lb. of worked for every 100 lb. of bar or other iron delivered 
to him ; the charge for workmanship is generally 4>d. per lb. Wheelwright’s 
work is performed by the job or ^iece, much as in England. Some per- 
sons who have large establishments,* and a considerable quantity of land 
under cultivation, keep a blacksmith and wheelwright of their own con- 
stai^tly employed upon tl\pir farms; various . agreements are made with 
these men ; sometimes they are hired by the year, sometimes by the vireek, 
and* sometimes are pdid by the job for the work they perform, and in some 
few cases they are comsrict servants. It is usual to allow men of this de- 
scription, and other tyadesmen employed upon farms, if they have any 
spare time after they ha^ done the work required by their employer, to 
execute any jobs that may be brought to them by any of the settlers in 
the neighbourhood ; thisTplan is attended with advantage both to the men 
and the community at lalge ; and provided the men, if conviets, are not 
allowed to go away from the farm for the purpose, is productive of injury 
to no one.” 

For the information of persons proceeding to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land as settlers, it has been deemed expedient to prepare 
the following summary of the rules which his majesty’s government have 
thought fit to lay down for regulating the grants of land in those colonies : 

1. A division of tlie whole territory into counties, hundreds, and parishes, is in pro- 
gress. When that division shall be completed, each parish will comprise an area of 
about twenty-live miles ; a valuation will be made of the huids throughout the colony, 
and an averjige price will be struck for each parish. 

2. All the lands in the colony not hitherto granted, and not appropriated for public 
purposes, will be put up to sale at the average price thus lixed. 

All persons proposing to purchase lands, must transmit a written application to 
the governor, in a certain prescribed form, which will be delivered at the surveyor 
generars office, to all parties applying, on payment of a fee of two shillings and 
sixpence, 

4. All correspondence with the local government respecting grants of land must take 
place through the same office. 

5. The purchase-money to be paid by four quarterly instalments. A discount of 
ten x>er cent, will be allowed for ready money payments. 

C. On payment of the money, a grant will be made iu fee-simple to the purchaser, 
at the nominal quitrent of a peppercorn. 

7. The largest quantity of land which will be sold to any individual is 9,600 acres. 
The lands will generally be put up to sale in lots of three square miles, or 1,^0 acres. 
Persons wishing to make more extensive purchases must apply to the secretary of state 
ill writing, with full explanation of their object and means. 

B. Any purchaser who, within ten years after his purchase, shall, by the employment 
and maintenance of convicts, have relieved the public from a charge equal to ten times 
■ the amount of the purchase money, will have the purchase money returned, but with- 
out interest. It will be computea that for each convict employed, and wholly main- 
’tained, by the purchaser, for twelve months, L.16 have been saved to the public. 

9. Lands may also be obtained without immediate purchase, but upon different con- 
ditions. 

10 Persons desirous to become grantees without immediate purchase, will make their 
application to the governor in writing, in a prescribed form, copies of which ^e to be 
obtained at the surveyor general’s office, on payment of two shillings and sixpence. 

11. The largest grant that will be made to any fresh settler without purchase, is 
2,660 acres. The smallest 320 acres. 

12. No grant is to be made to any persnu without immediate purchase, unless the 
governor is satished that the gi-nntce bus the j)ower of expending, m the cultivation of 
the lands, a capital equal to half tlieir estimated value. 
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13. A quit-rent of five per cent, per annum upon the value of each grant of land, as 

estimated in the survey, will be levied on all such grants ; but such quit-reiu will not 
commence to be levied until tin? expiration of the fifst seven years next succinuiing 
the issue of such grant. At the expiration of the al^>ve-mentioned seven years, the 
grantee will become possessed, in fee simple, of the ^rant, subject to the payment of 
the quit-rent — or be will be entitled to redeem suc]| quit-|^ent, if he prefer that alter- 
native. • 

14. The quit-rent will always be redeemable at 20 years’ purchase; the power of 

ruch redemption commencing at the termination of the first seven years, when such 
quit-rent is first levied. ^ 

16. Every grantee without purchase must, at the expiration of the before-mentioned 
term of seven years, prove to the satisfaction of the surveyor general that he has ex- 
pended, in the cultivation and improvement of his land, a capital equal to half its 
value, as that value was estimated at the time of his grant. On failure f>f juch proof, 
the land will be forfeited to the crown. * 

IG. Ill the rederaptiun of his quit-rent, the grantee will have credit for one-fifth 
part of the sums, whi<di he Aay have saved to bis mtijesty’s government by the em- 
ployment and maintenance of convicts, and for the puij>t)se of making this*aIlow^!i<te, 
it will be calculated that the government has siivcd L, 10 for each rbiivict employed by 
the grantee ; and wholly maintained at hisjexpense on his l.'^jid, i'or one whojo year. 
In the case of such grantees as may not have an opportunity of obtaining convict, * 011(1 
thereby reducing the amount of their quit-rent in the manner laid down in this elauHe, 
every such grantee, upon showing nn expenditure of. cii]>ital on his land to tiie amount 
of five times the estimated value of that land at the time of»its being granted to him, 
will be entitled, at the expiration of seven years frfim the time of such grant, to claim 
a reduction of one-half of his annual quit-rent, \^hcther fJr the purpose of annual pay- 
ment or redemption. % 

17. No addith tial grant of land will be made to any pewon, who has not proved, ns 
last meiitioiiM, the necessary expenditure of capital,* onnhe lands already graiit(*d to 
him, and that he has sufficient capital in hand to enable him to cultivate to advantage 
the additional grant for whicth he iqiplics. 

18. Persons receiving a second grant of land, without purchase, will become liable 
to pay a quit-rent upon the lands comprised in such second grant, immediately from 
the date of it ; but any grar^tGC, who can show an expenditure of capital upon his first 
grant, to the amount of five times the estimated value of that grant at the time of its 
being made to him, will be entitled to a further gi’ant, at the rate of 21 per cent, on 
the estimated viUue of such grant, on proving that he has sufficient capital still in hand 
to cultivate to advantage the additional grant. 

19. The same regulation will apply to purc.hasers of land, who ipny makBapplii^alion 
for a second purchase, and who can show that they have laid out capital upon such 
land, to five times the amount of its value. In such a case, half the estimated value of 
the new land will be remitted. 

20. Persons de.si urns to receive grants of land, without purchase, on terms different 
from those above stated, must lay before the secretary ot state a full explanation, in 
writing, of me circumstances which they may conceive to exempt them from the fair 
operation of these general rules. 

Colonial Office, .Uowuing-atreet, April 1826. 

Govcrn?ne/i/,2 New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land are under 
the control of governors ; the governor of the former being governor- gene- 
ral, 1 at the latter having the power of acting independently in his absence. 
Bach of the governors is assisted by a legislative council of 7 persons, 
chiefly, it is believed, composed of the principal stipendiaries of the go- 
vernment. The governors are appointed by the crown, and the councils, 
in the first instance, by the crown also ; but the blanks are unfortunately 
allowed to be filled up by thr governors. There are separate courts of 
law and equity for New South Wales ai^ Hobert Town. The revenue 
is about £25,000. For the education of the poor there are a good many 
schools, the teachers of which are paid out of the public funds. Australia, 
in matters ecclesiastical, is under the bishop of Calcutta. The establish- 
ment consists of 12 clergymen, under the superin tendance of an arch- 
deacon. A college has recently been founded at Sydney. 

Top^rap/ij/,J New South Wales is divided into the following pro- 
vinces ; 


Cumberland, 

Camden, 

Argyle, 


Roxburgh, 

Londonderry, 

Durham, 
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Wfistmoreland, Ayr, 

Northumberland, ^ Cambridge. 

Cui&berland extends aboutl50 miles along the coast from the mouth of 
the Hawkesbury to the coi:al *c\Wsy southward of Botany Bay. It contains 
the capital of the settlement. Camden lies to the S. of Cumberland^ and 
presents in most parts a rich vegetation. Argyle lies to the S*W. of Cam- 
den, upon the Wolandelly and Napean rivers. Westmoreland occupies 
the eastern slope of the Blue mountains. Northumberland stretches along 
the coast from Broken bay to Hunter^s river, and indefinitely into the 
interior. Durham extends from last-mentioned river to Manning rivers 
in latitude 32"*. Ayr is the name gi\^n to the country on Port Macquarrie 
and the banks of the Hasting’s river. LondoT\jlerry lies to the W. of 
Westmoreland. Roxburgh lies to the N.E. of Londonderry. Cambridge 
is sifuated to the •westward of Ayr, and is nearly enclosed by mountains. 

of' Sidney, '2 ® Sidney, the capital and seat of government of this 
remarkable colony, is in 33^ 55' of S. lat., and 151° 25' of E. long., about 
7 miles from the entrance of ^he bay called the heads of Port Jackson. It 
stands principally on twa necks of land, along which the water is in ge- 
. neral of sufficient depth p allow^essels of the largest burden to approach 
to the side of the rocks. A In the first instance all the houses were built 
according to the wishes individuals, without any plan, so that the older 
part of it, called the Rocksy is quite irregular. But by the arrangements 
of governor Macquarrie, a perfect regularity has been established in most 
of the streets. It contains about 7,000 inhabitants, but is diffiiscd over a 
proportionably large space. The houses are in general small, and each 
has a garden adjoining to it. It contains many public buildings, and a 
few private houses, built by successful traders, which give it the character 
of a rising metropolis. 

Paramaitai^ At the head of the harbour of Port Jackson, fifteen miles 
from Sidney, is another town called Paramatta, to which the river, for 
the last eight miles, is only navigable for boats of 15 tons burden. This 
town consists chiefly of one street, a mile long. Though inferior to Syd- 
ney in the style of buildings, it contains some good ones, which, with the 
church, the government house, the new orphan house, and some villas, 
give it a respectable appearance. The population is estimated at 1,200. 
Two annual fairs are held here. It contains some excellent public insti- 
tutions, one of the most interesting of which is ^ school for the education 
and civilization of the aborigines of the country, founded five years ago. 
It has produced some pleasing and promising efiects, and the cliildren dis- 
cover not the least deficiency in mental capacity. 

Windso?\Ji Fui*ther from the sea, and about 35 miles from Sydney, is 
the town of Windsor, situated on one of the tributaries of the large navi- 
{j^ble river Hawkesbury ; which falls into the sea at Broken bay, to the 
lidnh of Port Jackson. It stancfe on a hill about 100 feet above the level 
of the sea. The buildings here, as at Paramatta, are, in general, weather- 
boarded without, and lathed and plastered within. It contains a church, 
a government house, hospital, barracks, court-house, store-house, and jail. 
It contains a more splendid inn than any other in the colony. Its popula- 
tion is about 600 souls, consisting chiefly of settlers, who havo farms in 
the neighbourhood, with a few inferior traders and mechanics. ^ 

Settlement of Western Port.'] This settlement was founded in 1826, 
by Captains Wright and Wetberall, who describe it as the most eligible site 
for a settlement on Bass’s straits, and indeed the only one possessing the 
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requisite advantages — good anchorage, fresh water, and rich'opeii forest 
and meadow-land, in its itnincdiate neighboilrhood. All the ground to the 
VV. of a line passing from Bass’s river, dqe’N., to the eastern aiWof thilJ 
port, including about 5»miles square, of excellent quality, ^m\ well- 
watered by lagoons and small streams. On the N. shore of this square, 2 
miles E. of Kangaroo point, the settlement is established. The harbour 
(Western Port) is easy of access, and has no hidden danger ; and has no less 
than 7 fathoms water in mid-chanqel to the anchorage, wliich is safe and 
commodious, with good holding-grolind, well sheltered from every wind, and 
capable of containing any number o4^ ships in the most perfect security. 
The tides are rapid, and rise from 8 to 11 feet, being influenced by the pre- 
vailing winds in the straits. The eastern passage (to tlie anchorage) is nar- 
row and intricate, a reef of rocks extending nearly half-way across from 
Philip island, and the opposite shore lined with breakers. It is well 
adapted for a fishing station, and, with the p^’eVailing westerly ’winds, 
would afford egress to small vessels bound to tho'eastward ; but, under any 
other circumstances, would not be safe to httempt. There is abu^ance of 
fresh water on this part of the island, ^Tlie mlin land, from the point op- 
posite the easteitnost extremity of Philip islaml to Bass’s river, is hilly, of 
moderate elevation, tliinly-tiinhered, the soil Jfich, and well-clotlied with 
luxuriant grass ; but, from the broken nature of the ground, fit only for 
grazing. Bass’s river cannot be approached, even by boats, at low water, 
owing to the extensive mud-banks which surround its entrance. It is ex- 
tremely winding in its course, and salt for 5 or 6 miles up, where it is met 
by a fresh-water rivulet taking its rise from an adjoining swamp. Tlie 
land, on the right hand, as you enter Bass’s river, appears to be a salt wa- 
ter swamp, interspersed witli a few elevated patches of ricli meadow, and 
occasional rows of the tea-tree. Salt water ponds are also numerous, and 
appear to extend to the foot of the range of Iiills running from the point of 
the main-land formed from the eastern passage of the strait. About 3 
miles from the entrance of the river, on the left, the river rises gradually, and 
assumes the most beautiful appearance. Tlie trees are dispersed in clumps 
over an extensive plain of rich meadows. The tijnber consists of the gum- 
tree, apple, mimosa, tea-tree, and honeysuckle, and, excepting the latter, is 
generally of an inferior quality. The range of the thermometer, on board 
ship, from 61“ to 82”, attaining the latter height only during the hot 
northeriy winds. When the tlieiinometer has fallen to 67”, the average 
Jieight at noon has been 75”, and the barometer 30. 22. inches. The na- 
tives appear numerous. Kangaroos are in great abundance, herding toge- 
ther like deer. Black swans, ducks, and teal, are also numerous. Fish 
are not abundant, owing to the number of sharks, dog-fish, and sting-rays. 
The sorts generally caught are mullet, whiting, sword-fisli, and, in one in- 
stance, a snapper. Gulls, pelicans, cranes, and the other varieties of sea- 
fowl, frequent the shores and lagoons. 

Topographical Tahle,~\ The following table of the principal statio>is in 
our colony of New South Wales, and of tlieir respective distances from 
Sidney, in English miles, is taken from an official document published at 
Sidney on the 9th of May, 1829 : — 

Niiinos of Towns and Distance 

Stations. Particular Situation. ^ from 

Appin, At tho King’s Falls, where the Illawarra County. Sidney. 

road crosses the George river, Cumberland, 4.5 

Arthur's Leigh, At the Wollendilly, near KJen Forest, Argyle, 100 

B.iteinaa Bay, i On tlie S. coast, St Vincent, Kjti 
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Names of Tox'^ns and 
Stations. 

Kathiirsl FUigstaiT, 

liTiick £leS<^ 


Particular Situation. fi 

• County. S 

Town of l>ath%irst, IJathurst, 

A pointTon the. dbast, near Geircfonj?, at the 
northern oxtre.i|^ity of tlie bay iat^ which 
the Shoaf I laveii river discharges itself, Cambden, 

A remarkable noiiit 4>f the perpendicular 
mountain which terminates the Burrago- 
rang, Cambden, 

The most elevated fioint of Cape Solander, (yiimberland, 

The southern extremity (Jf the Burrogorang, Cambden, 

' ( jimberland, 

% VV''estmoreland, 

The northern extremity of Botany Bay, Cumberland, 


Bonnum Peak, 


Botany Bay, The most elevated fioint of Cape Solander, (yi 

liullis Mountain, The southern extremity <Jf the Burrogorang, Cj 

('ampbell Town, ' . < ’ 

Campbell Rive^*, • % VV 

C'ape Banks, The northern extremity of Botany Bay, Ci 

CarrochillySloimt.iin, Between the coast .and Shoal Haven, St 

Klisabeth Point, Between Sugar-loaf Point and (Jape Ilfiwke, 

F.ve Islands, * J’lawariM, (’i 

Goulhurn, Ofi the Wolleftdilly, A 

lllawarra Lake, In the neighbourhood of Appin, C; 

Jellore H4fT, Near tR»r source of the N*attai river, C 

.leery’s Plains, Ou the Ilunter river, N 

King’s Plains, Near the bead of the Belubula, 20 miles S. 

y. Vi. fr«un Batlturst B 

Liverpool i^wn, t \ C 

Macquarrie Lake, S. point ofjReid’.s AU.stake, N 

IVIanning river, T<» .lobii’sJPsland at its einboithiire. 

Molongolo, MolongolLriver, S. of Lake (i«*orge, IN 

Blount Harris, Near the Wrinination of the Macquarrie, 

Fingall Cax»e, To the northern extremity, 

North Point Of Port Jackson, » C 

The Oaks, At Verieberri creek, C 

Parramatta, ( 

Paterson’s Plains, On the Paterson’s river, D 

Pitt Town, C 

Platter Island, To the N. of Bateman Bay, Si 

Port Stephens, 

Richmond Toxvn, C 

Spring wood, V 

Stonequarry Creek, * C 

Strathallan, On the Wollendilly, A 

Sugar-loaf Point, \V. from l’«»rt Stephen, 

Sxvan Lake, Ncju* the St George, Si 

Ulladulla, Si 

Wayo Mountain, Near Pegas, on the Wollendilly, 

Wellington Valley, 

Wkite’s Creek, On the road to Goulhurn, C 

Windsor Town, C 

Wolowolar Mountain, S.W. from Lake Bathurst, / 


(\'iml)ilen, 

Argyle, 121 

Cambden, 70 

Cambden, 70 

Northuuibcrlund,122 

Bathurst, 117 

Cumberland, 20 

Northumberland, 1 05 
225 

Murray, Ibl) 


On the Paterson’s river, 

To the N. of Bateman Bay, 


On the Wollendilly, 

W. from INu't Stephen, 

Ncju* the St George, 

Near Pegas, on the Wollendilly, 

On the road to Goulhurn, 


Cumberland, 

Cambden, 

Cumberland, 

Durham, 

Cumberland, 

St Vincent, 

(Jtimberlaud, 

Westnu)ri'laiid, 

Cambden, 

Argyh*, 

St Vincent, 

St Vincent, 
Argyle, 

f 'ambdeii, 

Cumberland, 

Argyle, 


Bathurst and Melville IslandsJ^ These islaiftls are situated off the 
northern coast of New Holland. They were taken possession of by Cap 
tain Bremner, on the 26th of September, 1821, in the name of liis 
Britannic majesty. The soil of these islands appears to be excellent, and 
probably capable of producing all the fruits and valuable shrubs of the 
eastern islands. Tiic plants brought from Sidney flourish luxuriantly, and 
several large ponds have been found, near which there is no doubt valuable 
rice-plantations may be made. Amongst the timber, some of which is of 
majestic height, and well calculated for many purposes of human industry, 
were found a species of lignum vita?, the cabbage-palm, and the sago-palm, 
with several others, the names of which are not known. There was also 
a tree which produced a species of cotton, samples of which have been 
sent to England- Some of them produce a gum of remarkable astringent 
quality. On the shores have been found quantities of the sea-slag, uesig- 
luited Tre Fang^ or Beache de la Mer, so valuable in the China market, but 
not so abundant as is supposed to exist hu ther to the eastward. The climate 
appears to he in every respect as good as any to be found ^Rween the tro- 
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pics, the thermometer rarely reaching 88 in the hottest pari of the day. 
The aboriginal inhabitaifts are generally above the middle 8tatur|, their 
limbs straight and well-formed, possessing Vonderful elasticity, sp/l ratlftr 
actively than strongly bmilt. Their colour is* i^parly black, their nair coarse, 
but not woolly, and almost all of them are marked with a kind of tattoo. 
The men are entirely naked ; but the females wear a small mat of grass or 
rushes fastened round the body. Their aj’ms are, the spear, which is a slight 
shaft well hardened by fire, and about 10 feet long, and the waddy, a short 
stick, which they throw with wonJerful precision, striking with great cer- 
tainty a bird on the top of the tall^^t tree* The natives of thi»part of New 
Holland resemble those of New South Wales, but appear to stand a degree 
higher in the gradatdry scale of tlie human species. In pe];8on they are 
certainly superior, and the covering of the women is .no doubt a step to- 
wards a higher degree of civilization. Their notions of a Supreme Being 
and of a future state are evidently less confusAd and barbarousJ*for on 
Bathurst island there was found the tomb of a nktive, which, from its sim- 
plicity, and the order in which it was E:ept. would not havg^yiJsgraced 
people much farther advanced in intelj^tual eldowment. It was of an ob- 
long shape, open at one end, the remaining siles being railed round with 
small trees about 8 feet in height, many of w/ich were curiously carved 
with a stone or shell, and surmounted by the waddles of the deceased. The 
earth was raised above thedevel, as is usual with Europeans, but this part 
was not more than 3 feet long, and at the head stood a piece of canoe and 
a spear. '^Phe sand and bushes were kept clear from around the tomb, and 
nothing could exceed the neatness of the interior of the area. It is quite 
unusual to find this respect for the dead among the natives of Australia. 


C11A1». II.— VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

This is^ nd lies to the southward of the eastern part of Now Holland. It 
is situated between 40" 45' and 44“ S. lat. ; and between 145" and 148'^ 
30' E. long. Its form is that a parallelogram. Its length, according to 
the late maps, is 195 geographical miles; its breadth 175 geographical 
mile; . Cape Portland on the N. E., and Cape Grim on the N. W., are 
ne«‘^vly upon the same parallel, and their distance is about 150 miles. 
Sorth-west Cape lies about 80 miles to the E. of Capo Grim; and Cap(j 
» Pdlar about 20 miles N. of South-west Cape, and nearly S. of Cape Port- 
land. Van Diemen's Land was always supposed to form part of New 
Holland, until Messrs Bass and Flinders ascertained its insularity. These 
navigators describe the strai'^ which separates the two islands as extremely 
intricate and dangerous, but possessing the highest interest, from the rapid 
succession of objects which arrest the attention, as well as from the pecu- 
liarity of its natwe. In some places tlie coral-reefs, scarcely affording 
room for the ships to pass, occasionally the furious breakers, caused by the 
swell of the Southern ocean on the outer edge of the reefs, were close 
to the vessels ; at others, the eye, from the mast-head, was unable to dis- 
cover the termination of this tremendous mass of rock. The passage is 
aboi|t 500 miles in length, and the water was constantly as smooth as in 
a lake. 

Shores, Bays^ ^^*3 "The shores of Van Diemen's Land are bolder in 
character than those of New Holland. The N. E. shore, near Cape Port- 
land, consists %f a sandy beach, occasionally broken by rocky head-lands. 
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Behind it ai*e gently rising hills ; and over their green slopes the mountains 
of the kiterior rear their lofty and naked summits. As the entrance of the 
rtyer Ts*uar is approached the ^c/)untry becomes fertile, and continues so 
for a considerable distance ^^\^estvvard. To the W. of Circular Head — 
a remarkable promontory running 12 miles out into the sea — the shore is 
low and sandy, and the interior covered with heath. Caj)e Grim is a high, 
bold, (lark-coloured cliff. About 'JO miles to the southward there is a nar- 
row inlet, which has not yet been explored, but which is thought to be the 
estuary of a considerable river. About the middle of the W. shore is 
situated Macqiiarrie harbour, openirig from the N. W. To the S. of this 
tlie coast is wild and rocky. The S. coast, taking its general outline, is 
the most elevated of any. The rocks at South Capef are remarkably bold. 
About cl 6 miles to ihe E. of this cape lies If Entrccaslreaux' s channel^ 
which, passing between the N. end of JBruni island and a peninsula from 
the, maM island, reaches d considerable*” way above Hobart Town, under 
the name of tlie Derwent, Cape Pillar is a striking basaltic point. To 
the N. oTil^iraies Bap tbo laridls barren, low, and sandy. 

Mountains,'^ Van Diemihrs L^l consists of two ridges, with a com- 
paratively low country in th^ middle. One ridge appears to stretch in the 
direction of Cape Grim ari|Jl South Cape above 230 miles, dividing the 
streams that run westward from those of the Derwent and the Tamar. 
Snow lies upon one of the peaks of this ridge for some months of the year. 
The most elevated single mountain is Table Mounlain^ or Mount IVcl- 
lingtoHy whieh rises to about the height of Ben Newis, in Scotland, and 
on which snow lies for about tl nee-fourths of the year. It lies to the W. 
of Hobart Town. Near the west coast there arc some conspicuous moun- 
tains. 

Bivers,] The t^o principal rivers are the Denventy running to the 
S., and the Tamar, running to the N. The remotest source of the Der- 
went is within 50 miles of the N. coast ; and that of the Macipiarrie, the 
most remote branch of the Tamar, is not 40 miles from the tide-way in 
the Derwent and Coal rivers, llie country between the Derwent and 
Tamar is elevated, and contains some salt pools. The distance from 
the remotest source of the Derwent to Hobart Town is about 150 
miles, and the river drains an extent of country amounting to nearly 
12,000 square miles. The fresh water which gets the name of the 
Derwent is not the principal branch ; the one wViich is as it were the 
main stem of the river is the Ouse, which rises about 40 miles from 
the N. coast. About the parallel of 42® S. there are numerous lakes, 
the largest of which. Lake Arthur, is 15 miles long and 5 broad. The 
Clyde and the Jordari are the other principal branches of the Dei’went 
on the E. side. The Maapiarrie is the largest branch of the Tamar, 
and passes through fine rich grounds. The North Esk and South Esk 
also flow into the Tamar. ^ * 

Climate.'] If the summer-heat in New South Wales be taken at 90®, 
that of Van Diemen’s Land cannot be rated much above 70®. There 
are likewise none 6f those buniiug winds from the N., to which the 
inhabitants of Sydney are exposed, experienced here. 

Vegetation.] “ The natural trees of this island,” says Malte Bruri, 
'*are nearly the same with those of New Holland. But no cedar, 
mahogany, or rose-wood has been found here. There is a species of 
oak, called black-wood, wbicb, with the Huon pine, serve as good substi- 
tutes for these useful trees. The Huon pine grows in great abundance 
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on the rivers of Macquarrie harbour. The in^ligenous botany is, like that 
of New Holland, exceedingly scanty in articjes fit for human sustenance. 
Labillardierc describes many new plants, iljn^arkable for the beauty and 
singularity of their floweiif and foliage. The B£?nds produce a species of 
pla?itago^ called tricnspidalusy which is a good salad, and one of the most 
useful plants that*this island furnishes. In the woods of the interior a new 
species oi ^ficoides is found, the fruit of ^/hich is eaten by the natives. 
Those useful plants introduced by f*ie British, which are adapted to the 
latitude of the country, grow in great luxuriance. The staple crops are 
w'heat and potatoes. Wheat may lire considered the chief expTort of the 
colony ; it is sent to Sydney, the Mauritius, and Rio Janeiro. The prin- 
cipal corn district is at Port Dalrymple, on the N.E. side of the island, 
150 miles from Hobart Town. Potatoes are cultivated *111 the island \vith 
unbounded success ; and all the choicest vegetablqt^ of an Englislugaj’den 
are raised with great facility, and pay uncommonly well for the expense 
and labour of planting, 'riie produce of frpits is equally great : English 
grapes have been sown with abundant sucj^ss. ^Tie seed-time is cotnoiith 
or six weeks later than in New South \wles ; tllough wheat may be sown 
in November an 1 reaped in Marcli. V 

Animnl^r\ I'lio native animals arc few and dfminutive. The kangaroo, 
oppossum, ami wilvl cat, are the most numerous. The birds h^ve tine 
plumage. We here find rosselle parrots, black cockatoos, quails, mountain 
and wild ducks, black swans, and a bird resembling the thrush, called the 
wattle-bird. Pheasants, partridges, snipes, and wood-cocks, have been 
imported alive from Englan(^ for the amusement of tlie colonists. Captain 
Flinders observed to the W. of Circular Head, a stream of sooty petrels 
from 50 to 80 yards in depth, and 300 yards in breadth, tvliich continued 
%o pass, without interruption, a full hour and a half, at a*rate little inferior 
to the swiftness of the pigeon ! Some, though not all of the poisonous 
serpents found in New Holland, are also seen here. The wasp of Van 
Hiemeirs Land is a smaller hut mucli more splendid insect than the Eng- 
lish wasp ; it has four orange coloured wingvS, and horns and logs of the 
same colour, a k.ird body, and a formidable sting. The rivers abound with 
mullet, ])erc]), craw-lisli, and oysters. 

j(incrah,~\ This island produces copper, iron, alum, coal, slate, lime- 
stone, asl)cst/)s, and basaUtis, all in great abundance, with the exception of 
copper. It also affords cornelian, rock crystal, (dirysolite, jasper, marble, 
jRd many , petrifactions. In the nei dibourhood of Launceston there are 
mountains uf iron-ore, which must prove a source of great wealth to the 
island whoii once it is sufficiently populous. Coal also is met Avith in ex- 
tensive beds, particularly near Macquarrie harbour. 

Population.'] The colonial population of Van Diemen’s Land probably 
amounts to 25,000 souls. In the remoter settlements the blacks have 
proved themselves very destructive and implacable. 

Coz/tmercc'.] The ports of the island of Van Diemens Land and of 
New Soutfi VVafes are declared free ports, ami piaced on the same footing 
t5 respects trade with Malfa and (libraltar. The ships of all nations havo 
now unrestricted admission into our harbours on the same fooling as the 
British, t those of the United States of America excepted, and this latter 
exception only so long as their uon-inteiTuurse act is unropealed. 

Hobart Town.] The situation of Hobart Town is imposing. It is 
3uiltafew miles below Mounl Wellington. In 1H25 it contained 700 
'lousea, chiefly ofHbrick, The streets arc of a good widtli, but unpaveil, 
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and inucli cut up by the constant transit ot carts and cattle. The public 
builflings consist of a church, a court-house, governor’s residence, govern- 
menV^ore house, and'jail.^ • 


CHAP. III.— NEW GUINEA. 

New Guin^^a, sometimes called P^nia^ extends between 132° and 152° 
E. long., •and between the equafor*=and 10" S. lat. It does not fill the 
vvliol(i of that space, but extends from N.W. to S.E. If the whole land 
l)<; joinetii it is next in size to New Holland, 'fhat it is one continued 
islaifd, however, h far from*being ( ertain, since the whole has not hitherto 
l)(;eq explored. Cniinca, from .the sea, has the appearance of being 

a mountainous district^; and is every where covered with lofty forests. 
C’ocoa trees are abundant ; nqtmegs have been found in some of the neigh- 
bo miS^’isles ; tli(j sani^ |pices,^ilong with cloves, are supposed to be fur- 
nish(*d by Now Guinea. ITIie sebnery of the country is described by every 
navigator as being beautMully picturesque. Little is known of the natural 
history of a country so mcoiripletely explored. Birds of paradj^e arc said 
to l)(i plentiful, with parrots and lories ; and a kind of pigeon is mentioned, 
which is little inferior in size to a turkey. * 

Ihc iuliabitants appear to have little resemblanro to those of New Hol- 
land, Tl\ey are with more probability 8U])posed to have proceeded from 
some of the iieighhouring islands on the north and west. Their colour is 
black ; and tbeir hair, according to some, is woolly, like that of the Ne- 
groes ; hut this opinion may have originated from the manner in which it 
is dressed, — grea^ care being taken to frizzle it, in order to give it a bulky 
a])pcaianco. 1/ikc the iuliabitants of some of the other Asiatic islands, 
the iiilmhitants of Now Guinea — often called Papuans — have habitations 
niisod upon stages in the water. They deck their hair with feathers of the 
bird of paradise ; and wear a comb which they often use for the purpose 
of frizzling their dusky locks They make the hair, in this manner, stand 
ill a hunch ; so that a Papuan head, when dressed, is said to be three feet 
in circumference. Through the cartilage of the nose they pass pieces of 
reed or hone ; and the tusks of hoars are often hung round the neck. The 
women wear rings of brass in the left ear ; hut neither men nor women 
wear any other covering than a small piece of a kind of cloth, made^f 
the fibres of tlie cocoa, around the middle. In the interior there is said 
to be a race of people somewhat different from the Papuans, and who are 
called Harajbras, They live in trees wliich they ascend by means of a 
notched stick which they draw up after them. The Papuans are much 
farther advanced in civilization \i\an the New Hollanders. They carry on 
a species of traffic with the Chinese, from whom they purchase a variety 
of utensils. For these they give ambergi*is, tortoise-shell, pearls, witli 
several of the birds furnished by the island, which the natives dry with 
great ingenuity. The canoes of the Papuans are called pt'oas ; and 
described by navigators as of a singular appearance. They are managed 
with great skill. New Guinea is said to have been discovereit by the 
Spaniards in 1 528. Dainpier afterwards explored part of the coast ; and 
Cook discovered the strait by which it is separated from New Holland. 

Netherlandish Settlement,^ In May, 1828, a Netherlandish corvtUle 
anchored in the mouth of the Doerga river in 138" 27P10" E. long , and 
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7® 25' 38" S. lat., and a party of her crew proceeded to explore the adja- 
cent country with the intention of fixing upon an eligible site for a colony. 
They found the coast low and marshy at thd mouth of the Doerga^ and 
on proceeding up the streapi were furiouslY assaijed by a strong party of 
the natives. Discouraged by these circumstances, they quitted this river, 
and coasting along the northern shore of the island, arrived at the mouth 
of the Tanaia river, in 136“ 53' E. long, apd 4“ 51' 30" S. lat. The 'ex- 
pedition had been informed that this river was often visited by the natives 
of Ceram, but they found it altogetlier inaccessible to their vessel on ac- 
count of a bar at its mouth. While .glF^this point, they were Visited by a 
party of natives who proved very friendly, and informed them of the ex- 
istence of a river, affording good anchorage, farther to the W. .Proceed- 
ing in the direction indicated, they reached the Ocla or Odava river, •and 
finally anchored in a good bay off the island of Ardocma, To tlqj E. of 
the island of Lokaia the expedition found the country more inviting ;*fofty 
mountains appeared to rise in the interior, and the soil was less marshy and 
more elevated. Accordingly they fixed upon tl^i? quarter for tjip.’;’*pro- 
jected colony, and took possession of a district i:i the territory of Loboy a 
subdivision of a larger district, or kingdom, called llaijwaij. To the strait 
which separates this part of the island from the nftjacent isle of Ardoema, 
they gave the name of the strait of Iris ; and a fine bay on the other side 
they called Triton hay, Thotcrritory to be occupied by the colony has 
received the name of Merkiis^ and a mountain in the neighbourhood has 
been called Lanceniisjsic, The aboriginal inhabitants of the coasts in this 
(piarter are a race of Papous ; those of the interior are Alfoiras. The for- 
mer profess Mahommedanism, and trade with the Moluccas ; the latter are 
a less civilized race. The mountains in the neighbourhood are calcareous, 
and the whole country seen by the expedition appeared covered with wood. 
A good deal of sickness was experienced amongst the crew engaged in 
this expedition. 

Islands in the Neighbourhood^ Of these islands, Waijoo — sometimes 
called IVadjuo — appears to be the most considerable. The lam! is lofty. 
Piapis and Of 'ak are good harbours, upon the north side. The number 
of inhabitants is said to be 100,000. They resemble the natives of New 
G linea . — Sidmitti is also a large island, containing many inhabitants, and 
governed by a rajah . — Timorlavt is a large island, but it has not been de- 
scribed. — '^Ihe A7'oo islands are five in number, and are considered as being 
(^ 3 cndent upon the Dutch islands of Banda. — The islands of Mysori an(l 
Jobi, on he north of New Guinea, are little known. The isles called 
VFolckd, Famia, Piamisy Wagioly Ferih, Wiagy and Siang^ have been 
seldom visited ; and are too small to merit a particular description. 


CHAP. IV NEW ZEALAND. 

The western coast of New Zealand was discovered in 1642 by Tasman, 
‘tltb Dutch navigator, who, supposing it to be a continuation of tlie great 
southern continent, called it Staatenlandy or ‘ the States’ country.’ In the 
folio wiil^ year, however, another Dutchman of the name of .Brower deter- 
mined the insularity of this portion of land, which induced the States- 
General to exchange its former appellation for that of New Zealand y al- 
though there was no one point of resemblance between the old and new 
countries ; the la\ter being rugged, rocky, and mountainous, rising in so- 
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veral plaicos to tlie of the peak of TeiH-rifre, — tlie former without 

a roick, and as flat as the ffns of Lincolnshire. A krench navigator, M. 
f (le Aurville, afterwards doixyed the North Cape, and discovered Laii- 
riston’s Ihiy ; and in 1779* captain Cook asc^’tained that the strait dis- 
covered hy Tasman, and thought to separate an island on the N. from 
a great southern continent, only separated two islands, from each other. 
"I'he southern island was called by the natives Tavi JPoenavimoo ; and 
the northern Kaheino^imwc. t)’Entrecasteaux fixed the position of Cape 
Maria <h? Diemen ; and Vancouver! completed the examination of the 
southern islitnd, which had been^placed 40 miles too far E. in the first 
cliart. Since that period many of our* circumnavigators, South Sea 
whahns, and missionaries, have visited New Zealand ; and an occasional 
inteirours*c has l^emi kept jip witli the islands from Port Jackson, in 
Nenv South Wale , from which they are distant not more than 400 
leagti^3s on* the same paVallel of latitude. 

l]n'LctUr\ 'I'lie lengrli of the northern island is 436 miles, and its 
me(li\.<n^ breadth proUably 60 miles. Its extent, therefore, is about 
^6,l6(Ps(piiire miles, or^ 16,74^^100 acres. The southern island, being 
360 inihjs long, and at ‘.an average 100 broad, contains 36,000 square 
miles, or ^i3,0 10,000 'I'he two islands lie between 34" and 48° S. 

hit., and 16()" and 180" E. long. • 

C/imaie.'J The climate of New Zealajul, and particularly of the 
northern island — which being the farthest from the pole, seems to possess 
gr(*ater natural advantages than the other — is not unlike that of the Bri- 
tish islands, more particularly of Ireland. It is moist and temperate ; tho 
cold being seldom more intense tlian barely to produce a hoar-frost on the 
surface. The lowest point of tlie thormoineter is 40", and generally ranges 
from 50" to GO" ^ nor is the Iieat of summer so great as to destroy tlie 
verdure, there being frequent rain and cloudy weather, in which the ther- 
momotcr srddom rises beyond 78", and generally ranges between that point 
and 66". Violent gales are frequent, and continually change their direction, 
— a circumstance ascribed by Cook to the great height of the mountains. 

ProduciioJis,'^ Vegetatior) in New Zealand is uncommonly luxuriant, 
and tho number of plants formerly unknown to Europeans is uncommonly 
great. Tlie sea-coast is ui many places destitute of timber; hut tli(5 
whole of the interior is an immense forest. T!»e largest trees are of two 
kinds, one resembling our fir, the other somewliTit like maple. Both grow 
to a very great siz<! ; and there is another tree, called the 
wliich atfords excellent timber for masts, frequently rising to the height of 
100 teet without shooting out a branch. A kind of myrtle is found, the 
leavTs ot which form a tolerable substitute for tea. The mulberry-tree is 
sometimes seen, though not fre(pienlly. Two kinds of plants are found, 
which iurnish the natives with a kind of flax and hemp, much superior to 
that cultivated in linirope. Wild celery and water-cresses are ahuudantly 
furnished hy every part of the coast. Insects in New Zealand are not 
numerous, but tliey are very troublesome. Snakes and lizards sometimes 
attain a great size. The birds are many of them beautiful. A small green 
bird is almost the only one of which the note is melodious ; but this bird, 
by tho variety of Jiis notes, seems to compensate for the scarcity such 
as sing. Fowls are plentiful, and may easily be killed in great numbers. 
The only quadrupeds which have been discovered in this extensive region 
are a species of dogs and rats. The former are fed, and greedily eaten hy 
tho inhabitants. Fish of various kinds are plentiful upon every part of tho 
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coast, and form a considerable part of the food of the natives. • The only 
mineral which has been observed, is what has* been called green jad, a spe- 
cies of jasper, of which the New Zealanders ^nake their hatchets and othef» 
utensils, # , ‘ ^ 

Inliahiiants.~^ New Zealand appears to be thinly inhabited. The 
southern part is» almost entirely a desert. On the western side of the 
northern parts, inhabitants are to be foun^ only in a few places. Tim in- 
terior is mountainous, and so completely covered with trees, that the peo- 
ple cannot be numerous. The eastern coast of the northern island, there- 
fore, appears to be better peopled tjjarr any other district of New Zealand ; 
but even in this district the inhabitants are far from being numerous. The 
New Zealanders are of the ordinary size of Europeans. They are not 
unfrequontly well-made ; but their limbs, from their mode of sittifig on 
their hams, are said often to want that proportion which is neccjssary to 
true symmetry. The complexion of many is fair ; but, in general* it is 
brown, — a circumstance which may arise from tluTir constant exposure to 
the weather. In the form of their features, tht^^ire not greatly different 
from Europeans. The face is round, t.h^ lips rather thick, and the nos(» 
round towards the point without being flat. The hair is black, coarse, and 
long, cut short behind, and the remainder lied iit a bunch upon the to[) of 
the head. The ^^yes are large ; and the teeth — unlike those of most sa- 
vage jiations — are large and •irregular. The women difler little from the 
men, except that they are of a leas stature, and have softer voices. 

The ordinary dress is of the flax so plentifully produced in the country ; 
not woven, but knotted in a peculiar manner. This garment is nearly 
8(|uare, being live feet in length, and generally four in breadth. It is fas- 
tened round the shoulders by the two corners, and round the middle by a 
girdle. Over this many wear a large mantle extending,from the shoulders 
to the heels. Th<?se garments are frequently covered with dog-skins, and 
sometimes ornamented with large feathers. A more simple covering, and 
one which is not uncommon, consists of a kind of plant, woven in a par- 
ticular way, ti<*d round the neck with a string, and sulfered to kill down 
to the middle af the thigh. The dress of both sexes is the same. Their 
ornaments are feathers upon the head, with combs and pearl shells. The 
ejirs are almost universally perforated, and adorned with beads, pieces of 
jasper, and sometimes with pieces of cloth. Tattooing is practised, and the 
ligiires thus formed have frequently a very fantastic appearance. The 
''females adorn their necks with strings of shai'ks' teeth, or of a peculiai' 
kind of berries. 

Theii habitations are constructed of frames of wood bound together 
and covered with bark, and such other materials are most easily pro- 
cured. They are of different dimensions, according to the number l(» 
he accommodated ; and of different degrees of durability, according to 
the time during which the inhabitants propose to remain in one spot. 
Besides those habitations which serve for ordinary use, the New Zea- 
landers have more substantial abodes, upon such situations as are ele- 
vated and of difficult access, and which are always fortitied. The for- 
tifleations commonly consist of a ditch, a mound, and palisades. These 
abodes are called hippahs ; but they seem to be inhabited only when 
the people suspect themselves to be in danger of attack. AVhen no 
such danger exists, the New Zealanders quit the remote hij)pah, and 
repair to the level country upon the coasts, wheie the cine! part of 
their 8uhsistenc(^«is procured. 

Eish, which, as has just been mentioned, foiin lUeir principal food, are 
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caught in farious ways. Sometimes they use nets, arul fioiiietiines hooks 
pointwl with bone, of which Ihe latter to the eyes of a European appear 
*fb be altogether unfit for the ihtended purpose ; but such is their dexterity, 
that the Europeans who visited jthem, with all their supposed superiority 
of instruments, co^ild never equal them in the art of angling. The pro- 
cess of preparing food by boiling is said to be altogether ujiknown. Their 
fish are dressed by roasting, or sometimes by baking. Fern root is used 
for bread. Water is the only drink. From what lias been said, it appears 
that agriculture is not entirely unknom. It seems to be practised, how- 
ever, only 411*1116 northern parts of lj|je north(»rn island; that is, in the 
warmest, and consequently the most fertile part. The ground appears to 
lie dressed^ with considerable care. The plantations were of different 
sizes, •from one aca’e to ten. • The New Zealanders generally enjoy ex- 
cellent l^ealth ; their diseases are few, and their wounds are easily liealed. 
Tlieir*1angtmge is radically the same as the Tahitian. Their numbers 
are thought to exceed 500,000. 

I'he character of tlicsq islanders is fierce and warlike. They are 
divitled into various tribes, whii^i the extent of tlio country permits to 
remain in situations entirely separate. These tribes are thus induced to 
consider each other as strangers, and upon the slightest injury, the stranger 
is converted into an enemy. When hostilities and feuds have been com- 
menced, they are scarcely ever extinguished. * Each considers himself as 
concerned in whatever injury is sustained by any of his tribe ; and a state 
of war becomes perp(*tual. We are compelled by irresistible evidence, 
aup])orted by a mass of facts, to admit that the New Zealanders are can- 
nibals. As they are savage and ferocious in the extreme, when provoked 
and insulted by strangers, the masters of vessels visiting the coast for 
occasional refn'shments, slumld act with the utmost caution and vigilance 
in all their intercourse with them. Europeans, however, have generally 
themselves to blame for exciting these savages to acts of ferocity. What 
can the master of a vessel, who cheats and steals their property, and in- 
flicts corporal punishinent upon them, rationally expect ? If men, calling 
themselves Christians, retaliate on very trifling provocations, can we expect 
the New Zealanders tamely to submit to have their pigs, their potatoes, 
wo<nl, and flax, swindled from them by Europeans ? These nefarious 
practices have, in many cases, been visited on the heads of the ]>erpetra- 
tors ; hut, in others, on the innocent and lionest, who have suffered se- 
verely for the cviiiies committed by their unprincipled countrymen. Cap- 
tain Cruse states, that thougli the Now Zealanders make no scruple of 
thieving any thing they can conceal when they are on board our ships, 
still, when the European goes among them and commits himself and Ins 
property to their protection, he may place implicit confidence in their 
honesty and honour. 

The Church of England Missionary Society have established a mission 
at the Bay of Islands, near the northern extremity of these islands. The 
climate, soil, harbours, flax,- and timber of New Zealand, are strong in- 
ducements to attempt the formation of a British colony in this island. Th'* 
whole of the northern part of New Zealand, and much of the southern 
likewise, is admirably adapted for the growth of every kind of gr::in ; in 
fact, there is scarcely any production, that can stimulate man to exertion, 
by rewarding his industry, which this country with moderate labour would 
not furnish. The timber of its extensive forests finds, at this time, a quick 
sale in the market of Port JackNoii, wh(*re it is cut up irto scantling, and 
preferred to tlie tiinbrn- of that place, wliich, from its hardness, is dilliculL 
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to be worked. The South American colonies, and the Indian market, are 
likewise open for masts, sp*ars, &c. The fisfieries of this country would 
be an invaluable source of wealth tbemscl\idfe. The ursine seal and sea* 
bear are found in congregated herds to tlye sbu^fhward ; the valuable furs 
of these animals are now become an article of commerce, and might he 
almost monopolified by Now Zealand settlers. The singular species of the 
flax plant, with which New Zealand alxyinds, would form another* very 
considerable resource, of which the ^olonist might avail himself. The se- 
curity of the colony would entirelyAlepend upon the settlers tliemselvcs ; 
for, by conducting themselves towavl!< these people in a kind* and conci- 
liatory manner, they might easily secure their attachment, and prevent 
their suspicions ; but if^ l>y adopting a contrary demeanour, they should 
provoke their resentment, the very worst com^eq nonces anight follow# 
Adjacent Ls'la}uis\~\ Snares fsland. Lord Auckland's Group^ and 3lac~ 
(piarric Island, to the south of New Zealanil, show the coiitinuatfon of 
the same chain of mountains under water, hy whhdi tliat (country is per- 
vaded. ^ ^ • * 

There is another well-marked chain to the east of New iTeTiland, and 
nearly parallel to it, formed of the Bristol, Penaulipodcs, Bonntif, and 
(Chatham Islands, Chatham Island, wliich is tlfo largest, was discovered 
hy Broughton. It is about 33 miles long. The surface has a gradual 
rise, so as to form pleasant kioking hills in the interior. It seems to con- 
tain one of those lagoons which occur so frequently in the low islands of 
this ocean. Vegetation, according to Broughton, is powerful in this island, 
but the trees are only of middling height. Tor a certain way up tlm trunk 
they are naked, and no brushwood grows among them. 'Fljore is one tree 
similar to the bay, and another jointed like the vine. The iuhahitarits were 
observed to use much thread and cord made of a firi^ lumip, whi(‘h un- 
doubtedly is of the growth of the island. The inhabitants are of middling 
stature, stout and well proportioned. They have d.ark-brown comphixioiis 
and expressive features. The hair of their heads and beards is black ; no 
tattooing was observed about any part of their bodies. Their dress con- 
sisted of a seal skin, and a curiously wrought mat. The birds are of the 
same species which are seen at Dusky bay in New Zealand, and were 
remarked to. be, like them, wonderfully familiar, and not the least afraid 
of men, an evidence that they sutler no molestation. 

Nederlandich Island,'^ Two vessels, in the service of tlio king of the 
•Aether land? have lately crossed the Pacitic. After leaving Dc Peijstcrs 
and Sherson's Islands one degree to the north and south, on the 14tli 
July, 1825, at 5 A.M., after a very hazy aiul rainy night, it was presumed 
that land was to be seen a-head, but very indistinctly ; and shortly after 
the breakers were distinctly heard. After sunrise, they discovered a very 
low island, bearing W. by 8., two miles^distant (miles of GO to a degree.) 
The land appeared well-stocked with cocoa and other trees. Though the 
sky was very clear, no other islands were seen at the same time. The 
name of Nederlandich Island was given to this new land. Its iiortli point 
^ in lat. 70“ 10' S., and the centre of it in longitude 177'' 33' IG" E. from 
Greenwich ; the variation of the magnetic needle being 7“ to the east. 
This kland has a form resembling a horse shoe ; its extent is about 8 miles 
The land bad a pleasing aspect, and appeared fertile. The number of na- 
tives assembled on shore was estimated at about 300. They were of a 
dark copper hue, tall and well-made. Few were less than six feet Rhin- 
land measure, oa6.I5G English. The womcm were also very stout. Horne 
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of the people were tattooed. They were naked, excojit some covering made 
of leaves. A few others liad*soiiie clotli ol cocoa hark wrappetl round the 
^Waist. The heads of some wh*e adorned with teatliers. llieir conduct 
appeared very fierce and wjld, ai^d they contrive^ to steal whatever they 
thought within their reach. The hoat-hooks soon disappeared, and tluy 
even attempted to tear the oars from the hands of the h(,mts crew. An 
old man, with a white heard, aipl of respectahle aj)pearance, carryini;’ a 
green bough in his hand, was at their head. He continually kepot singing 
some monotonous song, in a inelanchoW tune. 'They bartered some cocoa- 
nuts, and scHue of their tools, against ^me ohl handkerchiels and empty 
bottles ; and it appeared that their language had some resemblance with 
that spoken^ at Nukahiwa. * 


Cl JAP. V NEW CALEDONIA. 

Nkw fJaledonia, extending, from 19" 37' to 22” 30' S. lat., and from 103’ 
37' to 1G7" 14' K. long., is in length 240 miles, but in breadth no more 
tlian 30 miles. This island is in general mountainous. The north-eastern 
part appears to he flat, an/l is well cultivated hy the inhabitants. In ge- 
neral the land has a bleak and barren ajjpearance, — the higher paVts seem- 
ing to be totally Incapable of cultivation. The soil is generally thin and 
scorched hy the sun. Its whoh; anyiearance has some resemblance to that 
of many parts of New South Wales, or the eastern shore of New Holland. 
'Fhe plants are not numerous ; hut a few are of a species wliich have not 
been seen in otlu’v places. The liread-fruit appears to be indigenous. A 
few plantains, sugar-canes, and cocoas are found in dilFercnt districts. 
Mus(|uitoc*s are numerous and troublesome. Birds are p)lentiful, and many 
of them appear to he peculiar to the island. Of the fish upon the coast, 
some are poisonous. Turtles are plentiful ; hut quadrupeds seem to he 
almost entirely unknown, as the inhabitants have no name for either goats, 
dogs, or cats. 

The inhabitants of New Caledonia are tall and well-proportioned. Their 
beards an<l hair are black ; their colour swarthy, inclining to brown. Somc- 
timt's the hair is tied in a hunch upon the crown of the head ; and sonic*- 
times in two bunches, one on eac h side of the head ; sometimes it is cut 
short. A kind of cylindrical cap is worn hy the' chiefs. The only cover- 
ing worn by the men is a piece of brown cloth formed of the bark of 
tree, fastened to a girdle which passes round the waist. This clotli is 
sometimes permitted to hang down before ; at other times it is tucked up 
between the legs and fastened to the girdle behind. The women are more 
completely covered, wearing on the middle a kind of petticoat formed of 
a great number of filaments, why^h reach a considerable way down the 
thigh. They take care of the domestic concerns, and superintend the 
culture of the ground, while their husbands are employed in hunting or 
fishing. 'They appear to be of an affable disposition, and to have acquired 
an esteem for honesty, as they have not been accused of an inclination tc 
steal. Their houses are round, tlie frame being formed of reeds and sjiars, 
covered on all sides with long grass. The entrance is just large (inough 
to permit a man to creep into it ; and as it serves at the same time for a 
chimney, the heat and smoke are to a stranger altogether intolerable. Tlui 
canoes are clumsy, being of a peculiar construction. Two of tluMii are 
generally fastened together by a kind of platform. Them arms are spears. 
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(Ifirts, slings, and a kind of club or tomahawk ; bows and arrows are un- 
known. • • 

I'lu* language of New Caledonia is totally^ dissimilar to that spoken iiii* 
any of the islands of the IJacific. 

The islands in the neighbourhood of New Caledonia are, 

IsleorPfiios, . . . 22".SR S. Ki'!" MS R. 

H«)t;iny IkUitkI, . . . 22“ 20' S. 1(>7“ !(>' K. 

JVortolk JsIaiiJ, . . . * 2.‘>“ PS. 

t 

NorfhUx Island was formed into pr settlement for convicts, subordinate 
to (Mat at Port Jackson. The settjijufent is abandoned, and 'the islaml 
iHjW uninhabited. 


CHAP VI.— NEW HFHHJlDkTs. 

This group of islands, some of which are oT coi^siderable m agni tude^, lies 
between the parallels of IT* 10' and 20“ 1^. lat. ** 

When these islands were first discovered by Quiros, in 160G, lh(*y were 
supposed to he a part of a great southern continent which ])hilosophers then 
imagined lo exist, llongainville discovered that 'JVrra del Esjiiritu Santo 
was no pai t of a continent, luit one of a group of islands ; and ('ook, in 
1774, exploring the whole cluster, gave them the name of the New He- 
brides. They arc in general mountainous; but are well-woo(h‘d, and 
abound with water. Sugar-canris and yams are found upon them in great 
plenty ; but the cocoas, bread-fruit, and plantains, are neither in so great 
perfection, nor so plentiful, as in some of the other islands of the Pacific. 
According to the survey of our great navigator, they C(pisist of. Terra del 
Es'piritu Satiio, the largest, Mallicolloy St BarUiolomew, Isle of Lepers, 
Aurora, Whilsunlide, Amboipi, Apic, Three Hills, Sandwich, Montague, 
Hinchinbroch, Erromango, Emmcr, Annatom, and Tanna, 

'I'he two which are mon^ particularly <lescrihc*d are Mallicollo and Tan- 
na, the natives of which differ remarkably in tlnnv persons and language ; 
those of the latter having curly but long hair, dark but not black, and 
without any thing of the Negro character in their features, whii h are re- 
gular and agreeable ; their persons are slender, active, and nimble. They 
were found liospitable, ci’^il, and good iiatured ; hut displayed a jealousy 
their visitors seeing the interior of the island, which would only he 
equalled in Japan or China. All the plantations were fenced, and laid 
<»ut in a line : they consisted of sugar-canes, yams, plantains, bread-fruit, 
iSre. The yams are remarkably fine, one of which weighed 56 Ih. every 
ounce of which was good. Pigs and jioultry were abundant. The juice 
of the cocoa nut and water appeared to be their only beverage. Tlieii 
arms were clubs, darts, lances, bows and arrows. Their canoes, clumsily 
sewed together, bad out-riggers, and were worked by paddles and by sails. 
The men wore a wrapper round the loins, and the women a sort of petti- 
"4«oat reaching to the knee. The natives of Mallicollo are called by Cook, 
an ape-like nation he describes them as the most ugly, ill proportioned 
peopleihe ever met with ; diminutive in their persons, — dark coloured, — 
with black hair, short and curly, but not so woolly as a Negro's, — long 
lieaxls, flat faces, and monkey countenances ; wliile a belt round the waist 
pulled tight across the belly, made them look not unlike overgrown pis- 
mires ! The wyinen were equally ugly. Tfie dress of both, in other 
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rospectH, was the same as that of Taiina, as were all the productions of the 
island. Their houses were low, and covered with palm -thatch. 

> Islands seen by QuirosJ^ Ten or twelve islands,” says Malte Bnin, 
“ remain to be found again ^which were discovere^ji by Quiros, after quitting 
the island of Tau-maco, and before arriving at Terra del Spirito Santo. But 
it is not easy to convert his vague calculations of longitude iqto actual degrees. 
The' discussion of the different explanations of them which have been given, 
and winch might be given, would require a long memoir, or rather a mo- 
nographic treatise. If Rotnmah island is Tatnnaco, the islands of Tucopia^ 
^afi Marcos y Fergely and others, wii' correspond tolerably well to Pandora, 
Cherry, and Barrel islands, and Banks' Group, lately discovered by Cap- 
tain Edwards, on the N.E. of Terra del Spirito Santo. The description 
of Pifi's Island, which is high and wooded, corresponds to that of the 
Gale of Bclcn, Coming south to 14?" 30' of latitude, Quiros discovered 
an island \/bich he called Nuedra Sennora do Luz ; and, immediately 
after, he saw to the soufli, the south-east, and the west, several liigh and 
exteiKsive lands, in one iff ^whidh lie discovered the Bay oj St Philip and 
Si James* Vfc can easily see tTie position in which every navigator must 
find himself, wlio, after having passed the Pic d’Etoile, enters the channel 
surrounded on the one hahd by the islands of Terra del Spirito Santo and 
Mallicollo, and on the other, by Aurora and Whitsuntide islandsi Another 
account, which says nothing of Nuestra Sennora, or Pic d’ Etoile, makes 
up for the defect by an express proof that the Great Cyclades of Bougain- 
ville had been seen and named by this navigator ; for he found at seventeen 
degrees of latitude, and only seven leagues from Terra del Spirito Santo, 
tlie two islands Cordova and Clementina, which seem to be the same as 
Aurora and Whilstmiidc islands. In short, tlie island of Belen, and that 
which is called ihot Pillar of Saragossa, towards which the north-east wind 
drove the fleet, after leaving the bay of St Philip, must belong to a chain 
whicli connects the New Hebrides with Solomon’s Islands.” 


CHAP. VII.— THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

These islands, situated chieliy between 5® and 10" S. lat. and 155® and 
160" E. long., were discovered, in 1567, by Alvaro de Mendana, who 
computed their number to be eighteen, and declared the inhabitants canid ' 
bals. They appear to have almost been forgotten till 17(57, when they 
were touched at \>y M. de Suwille, who had an unfortunate rencounter 
witli the natives. Tlicy have been recognised, but not completely surveyed, 
hy Inter nnvifrators. The largest are Vsa/m/, duadahatiar. Son Cristovnl, 
and an island called by lieutenant, Shortlarid New Georgia. Bougainvilles 
islands on the west, probably belong to the group. A great variety of ve- 
getables grow on these islands, and wild boars are common in the woods. 
Birds, such as loories, cockatoos, 8cc. with aquatic fowl of all kinds, are 
seen in prodigious numbers. Snakes abound, with ants of large size, an4« 
many uncommon insects. The inhabitants — who are evidently of different 
races, some black with woolly heads, some copper coloured witlf black 
hair — tattoo their bodies, wear ring.s in their ears and nose, and, but for a 
scanty girdle round the waist, go entirely naked. Their arms are the bow 
and arrows, spears and clubs, and they appear to live in a state of continual 
warfare. 4'bcir canoes — unlike those of most savage nations are skilfully 
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constructed of pieces joined togetlier, the head and stern veiy high, and 
omatnented with mother elf pearl. One of the largest measured 5() feet 
long, by 31 broad, and voyages of ten and*fivelve days are frequently pci%^ 
formed in them. Of tl^nr government,^ reli^on, and customs, notlnng 
certain is known. Their conduct to Europeans has only been marked by 
aversion and ti;pachery. The Astrolabe, commanded by M. de la Pc- 
rouse, and the Borissale, M. de I’Anglo, ^ere wrecked on the S.W! side 
of y anicoloy or Manicoloy one of th^ Solomon group. One stormy dismal 
night, the oldest natives state, tlie %ssels were blown upon a reef. One 
was a complete wreck by day-liggj,^nd all hands perished.* From the 
other, however, some of the crew managed to effect a landing, when many 
of them were massacre?! as they gained the shore, the natives taking tliem 
tor white spirits, with long noses, their cockenl hats beiug considered^a |>art 
of the face ! As soon as the unfortunate mariners were proved tp be hu- 
man beings, those that had escaped death from the* waves and 'the savages, 
were allowed to remain unmolested. A small vessel was built from the 
wrecks, and as soon as the hark was ready, *the ^m vivors, with^hc excep- 
tion of two, left Maiiicolo, and have never been heard of siflt^e. 


CHAP. VIir.—NKW liUlTATN, NEW IRELAND, ADMIRALTY, AND 
EXCHEQUIHI ISLANDS, &r. 

The extent of the New Britain and New Ireland groups is not exactly 
known ; nor have they been suHiciently explored, to enable geograpliers to 
lay them down with accuracy, or even to state their numbers. One of 
considerable extent which has been named New IlanovQry and is surround- 
ed by low woody islands, lies off the N.W. end of New Ireland. The 
whole group occupies a space between 2® 30' and G" S. lat., and 149" and 
150" p], long., and may i)robably contain an area of 10,000 geograj)liical 
square miles. The natives of New Britain and New Ireland are black, 
with woolly hair ; but their lips are not thick, nor their noses flat ; their 
cheeks are streaked with white, and they cover their hair and beards with 
a white powder. Their canoes arc long and narrow, some of them mea- 
suring 90 feet, and formed out of a single tree. The two large islands, 
and the whole group m fact, are covered with wood. The coasts are 

irted witli thick groves of cocoa-nut trees. Labillardiere says, that New 
Ireland produces nutmegs, and a new species of the areca palm, 108 feet 
liigb. 

The natives of the Admiralty Islands, lying to the N.W. of New Ire- 
land, are less black than those? of New Britain and Ireland, and of large? 
stature, with rgreeable countenances, not^unlike Europeans ; their hair is 
curly, smeared with oil and red ochre ; anel their bodies aiiel faces paintenl. 
The men cover their nakedness with a shell ; the women wear a bandage 
round the waist. The central island is tolerably large, (dothed with the 
ly^st luxuriant verdure, and cultivated to its very summit. Ihe natives 
have attained to a higher degree of civilization than many of their neigh- 
bours ; ,they use earthen vessels, and chew the betel leaf with cliunain 01 
lime. 

To the westward and north-west are the Exchequer Islands ; which 
consist of a large centml island, sun’ouuded by a chain of islets and reefs, 
most of them covered with beautiful verdure. The natives of these groups, 
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as thpy ap|1roach tlie equator, gradually assume a lighter colour, and longer 
^liair, till they lose entirely tlie Negro charactei> and melt into that the 
Malays, and other Asiatic islafulers. 


CHAP. IX.^THE CAROLINES. 

These islands, sometimes called PaUfos^ and sometimes New Philippines^ 
and said to,be«in number about thir^,%ie between 6" and 10” N. lat., and 
130” and 15G” E. long., hut are little ‘tenown to Europeans. The largest 
is llogoleiVy which is situated in the eastern extrei^ity of the group. Its 
lenglli is about 90 miles, and its breadth about 40 miles. Yap^ in the 
western extremity, is the next in size, and is about two-thirds less. The 
uther^re small. %The inhabitaiRs are said to resemble those of the 
Philippines, but nothing.is knowii with certainty respecting them. 


CHAP. X— THE PELEW LSLAND3. 

'Fue Pelew Islands form a small cluster, not considerable for their size, 
hut rendered v’cry remarkable by the character of their inhabitants. Th<‘se 
islands are situat<;d between 6” 54' and 8” 12' N. lat., and between 1.34” 
5' and ISO” 40' E. long. They are about 10 in number, but little is known 
of any of them — except of the chief of them — sometimes called Pelew^ from 
its capital, and sometimes Coorooraciy the name by which it appears to be 
distinguished by the natives. It is very mountainous, but not without 
many extensive vj^lleys of peculiar beauty. No river was seen by the 
British, who for some time remained upon it, — the water being obtained 
from small streams with which the country abounds, and from small ponds 
formed for the purpose of retaining it. The soil is fertile ; producing in 
great abundance, and in much perfection, many species of plants. Ebony 
trees are found in the woods, with several other kinds of unknown species ; 
among these, one, when pierced, yields a liquor resembling cream ; and of 
another, resembling a cherry-tree, the wood is nearly of the colour of ma- 
hogany, and so hard as scarcely to he penetrable by any common weapon. 
Cabbage-trees, bread-fruit-trees, and a tree produ diig a fruit like an almond, 
are frequent. No kind of grain is cultivated ; yams and cocoa-nuts are 
the principal objects of agriculture, and afford tlie chief part of the suste- 
nance of the inhabitants. Plantains, bananas, Seville oranges, and lemons 
are found, but the quantity is inconsiderable. A few rats of a gray colour 
appear to be the only quadrupeds. Pigeons and domestic fowl are com- 
mon ; but of the latter the inhabitants made no use till they learnt from 
the British that they afforded excellent food. To feed on pigeons, is the 
privilege of a certain raid^. 

It may in general he affirmed, that the Pelew islands are populous. Tht^ 
natives are described as being of the middle size, and well-made ; their 
colour is brown, with a tinge of red, so as to resemble that of copper. 
The hair is soft, black, and long ; and is worn rolled up in a graceful man- 
ner to the back of the head, llcjards are seldom seen among therri ; great 
care being taken to eradicate such hairs as appear on the chin. The men 
are said to go absolutely naked ; but the women wear a piece of cloth be- 
fore, and another behind. Their chief decoration seems to consist in lat- 
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tooinff, which, from tho middle of the thigh to a little above tlie ankle, ia 
ciow|led 80 thick, as to give that part of tHe body a darker appearance 
than the rest. 

The houses are raised jipon stones, about three feet from the ground, 
and have the appearance of the roof of a barn, thatched with bami)oos or 
palm leaves. The inside forms only one apartment, without any division. 
Tish appears to constitute the chief part of their food ; to which are added 
yams and cocoas. Salt is unknovvn| and they are equally ignorant of sea- 
soniiig of every kind. They genemlly drink the milk of the cocoa, though 
Hometimes tliey use a kind of 8herm!t;^to which is added the 3*iice of the 
orange. Th(?ir cauoes, their arms, and their domestic utensils, have a 
close ves(‘mhl;nice to th«)se of the inhabitants of the other islands of tho 
Pacific. Polygamy is permitted, though few.are saiil Jo have more than 
two wives ; and probably not many luive more than one. Tlie funeral ce- 
remonies are performed chiefly by women. Tliej^ Attend the fcorps^to tho 
place of interment ; and make loud lamentations 'for the deceased, while 
the men take their last view witli a manly Alen^e# Certain places are ap- 
])ointed for the reception of the deatl, and are said to have^b inconsider- 
able resemblance of a country church-yar<l in Europe. 

At Pelew, tho king was the first ])ersoii in th^ government; he ap])ear- 
f‘d to he Considered as tlie father of his people, and thougli divested of all 
external decorations of royalty, had every mark of distinction paid to his 
person, llis chiefs approached him with the greatest respect; and his 
common subjects, wlnmever they passed near him, or had occsvsion to ad- 
dress him, put tlnnr hands behind tliem, and crouched towards the ground ; 
even if they were passing any house or place where the king was supposed 
to be, they demeaned themselves in the same manner till they got beyond 
llis probable presence, when they resumed their usual vv’ay of walking. 
This personage, however great he was held at Pelew, was not understood 
to possess a sovereignty over all the islands which came within their know- 
ledge. The law of succession to tho sovereignty, is of a peculiar kind, 
d'lie king’s brothers all succeed him in then turns ; and, after their de- 
cease, the crown reverts to his eldest son, and again descends among the 
brothers. This, it is supposed, in a great measure frees the government 
from thc 5 danger of a minority. The king is considered as the general pro- 
prietor of the soil. Each lias a right to what he cultivates, as long as he 
continues to do so ; but w^ieii he, for any reason, abandons it, or ceases to 
^j)our it in th ' proper manner, it reverts to tho sovereign, who bestows it 
on another, to bo held by the same tenure. The nobles — called rupacks — 
are of different ranks, distinguished by ditterent ornaments of bone, be- 
stowed by the king, and worn upon the wrist. Each of these nobles has 
a certain number of attendants, whom he leads out to support his sovereign, 
when engaged in war. The art of convening ideas by written characters, 
is wholly unknown, but they use knotted strings, resembling the quipoes 
of the Peruvians. 

If the Pelew Islands had been seen by any Europeans, they were not 
najticularly described till 1783, when captain Wilson in a packet belonging 
to the East India company, was wrecked upon Oroolongy one of the prin- 
cipal of^them ; and being obliged to remain there for some time, collected 
materials for an ample account of them. From the behaviour of the na- 
tives, it may very safely be inferred, that they were totally unacquainted 
with the other parts of the universe, and with their inhabitants. They 
examined the bod'^^^s of the Europeans with great care ; and, at first, ima- 
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gined that the dress formed part of the person. The whiteness ot the 
hands and face they believed to be artificial, andtthe blueness of the yeins 
they supposed to be a peculiar 'mode of tattooing. While the British re- 
mained upon the island, they ‘conceived the greatest esteem for the nativ'es, 
which was returned with no less affection. This esteem was on both sides 
testified by the most unequivocal marks. One of the seamen, at his own 
request, was left on the island ; and the king sent Lee Boo, his son, to 
Britain, that he might see the wonders of a new world, and learn the arts 
and the virtues of Europeans. This young prince, who evinced the most 
amiable and teachable disposition fell g. victim to the small-pox in Britain. 
In return for the kindness shown by Abba Thulle, the prince of Pelew, to 
(•a[)tain Wilson and the crew of the Antelope, wrecked on the coast in 
1783,»cis above stated, the East India company, in 1791, sent him a pre- 
sent of live stock, wliich bad greatly increased, in 180:2, with the exception 
of the*'sheep, which had Tailed. At that time several Europeans resided 
on the islands for the puVj>ose of collecting bichc de mar, tortoise shell, and 
shark’s fins, for the Chijia market. 


CHAP. XI — THE JLAl)R()Nfc:S. 

The Ladrones, sometimes called the islands, are situated between 

1 V and 21° N. lat., and nearly upon the meridian of 140° E. long. The 
group contains a great number ot small islands, with a few of greater im- 
portance. These islands, in general, seem to have a considerable resem- 
blance to the Philippines. They arc said to have been originally totally 
destitute of quadrupeds, and, what is much less credible, they are said to 
have had only one species of birds, resembling the turtle dove. The in- 
habitants are described as having a considerable resemblance to those of 
the Philippines, from which they probably at first proceeded. Their sta- 
ture is not diminutive ; their proportion is (degant, and their complexion 
olive. The men are said to go naked, but the women are covered. The 
chief part of their artificial decoration consists in blackening the teeth, and 
dying the hair white. The men, like the Chinese, sliave their heads, ex- 
cept a single lock upon the crown. The women wear the hair long. The 
chief part of their food consists of vegetables and fish : notwithstanding 
which they are frequently corpulent, and live to ‘a great age. The language 
has a resemblance to one of those spoken in the Philippines, which con- 
firms the supposition of a common origin. They have among them a kind 
of rude poetry in which they take so much pleasure, that they esteem a 
poet as being the most respectable of all characters. The Ladrone Islands 
are the resort of pirates who infest the mouth of the Canton river, and 
have long set the whole naval po,wer of the Chinese at defiance. 


CHAP. XII.— PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

The real position of this island has been ascertained to be far distant from 
that in which it is usually laid down in charts ; its true bearings being 25° 
4>' S. and 130° 25' W. It is about 6 miles long by 3 broad ; covered with 
wood, and the soil very rich. In the midst of a wide expanse of ocean, 
its climate is fine, and admirably adapted for the reception of all the vege- 
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table productions of every part of the globe. It is abyndaBt in yams, 
plarfains, hogs, goats, and fowls : but affords no shelter for a ship,, or ves- 
sel of any description; neither could a ship^ water at it without great difii* 
culty. It is completel]^ iron-bound, with focky shores; and landing in 
boats is at all times diflicalt, although sa^ to approach within a short dis- 
tance in a ship^ Tliis island has been discovered to be peopled by the 
offspring of the mutineers of the Bounty^ and their Otaheiteau wiveS ; be- 
ing a half-breed of British. The ^colony consists of about 50 persons, 
mostly grown up young people, brides a number of infants. The young 
men, all born on the island, are VQr)t^thletic, and of the fittest forms, their 
countenances open and pleasing ; the young women, tall and beautifully 
formed, their faces beaming with smiles and good humour, but wearing a 
degree of modf^sty and bashfulness, that would do honpur to tfie ri¥>st vir- 
tuous nation on earth ; their te<ith are regular and beautiful, and all of 
them, both male and female, have the most marld^l English featured. The 
dress of the females is light and neat. Their habitations are extremely 
neat; but what is most gratifying of all,* is ^i»ir simple and un&ffected 
piety. They never fail to say grace before and after arid to pray 

every morning sun-rise; and the sabbath they strictly observe as a day 
of rest and prayer. For all this they appear,* under God, to have been 
indebte<f to John Adams, alias Alexander Smith ; who, having become 
truly penitent, exerted himself, in promoting to the utmost of his ability 
and means, religion and morality in this infant-colony, of which be was the 
father and patriarch. lie would gladly have come to England to lake bis 
triii' for the mutiny, but it was not thought expedient to take him away 
from the island, in which he appeared to bo so usefully employed, and 
wliicli seems to depend so particularly upon his fatherly attentions. 


CHAP. XIII.— THF FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

Tiiii following are the principal Friendly islands, properly so called : — 



JaU. 

L'j/i. 


Circiirnf. in ni. 

Toiigiitiilioo, 

9' S. 

17P 


W. on 

Kooh, 

21 21. S. 

171 

30 

W. ‘M 

Aiinamooka, 

lour isl.nK^'S. 

20 S. 

173 


E. 


^Besides the^ among the Friendly isles may l e classed the Feejee Islcs^ anu 
the hies of Navigators^ of which the chief appear to be Pola^ Oijalava^ 
Maoiina and Opoun, and a number of other islands, amounting altogether 
to nearly 200. 

Tongataboo is said to be nearly of an equal lieight, never rising more 
tlian from 60 to 80 feet above the level of the sea. The southern slnue 
consists of coral rocks ; and upon the tiortbern coast are many shoals and 
islands ; but among them is found the best harbour afforded by the island. 
The whole is carefully cultivated, laid out in regular plantations, and inter- 
sected by innumerable roads. The only quadrupeds beside hogs are a few 
rats, and some dogs, which are not natives of the place, but produced by 
som^left by Captain Cook, in the year 1773, and by others got from Feo- 
jee. The cattle left by Captain Cook were all destroytid after he left the 
island. Tongataboo is the seat of government for the whole surrounding 
group. The inhabitants differ not from those of Eooa, called Middleburg/i 
by Tasman, who discovered it in 161*2 : it is not so completely cultivated 
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as Tonjj^ataboo the interior in some places remaining in a state of nature. 
In evQiy place near the 8hore>' however, the cultivation is complete, an/l the 
‘appearance of the whole is highly beautiful. The soil is in general a 
reddish clay. The produce is yams, bananas, bread-fruit, the pepper tree, 
and many other species, of*^ which some are little known to Europeans. 

Tile inhabitants of the Friendly islands are seldom below the middle 
statute, and frequently above it. They are well-proportioned, and, from 
frequent exercise, extremely musculaj*. Their complexion is a kind of 
broum, — frequently not more dark th^jii olive, — and sometimes, especially 
among the females, approaching to f^ir.'* Their features, without being re- 
gular, are extremely mild and pleasing. The hair is black. The women are 
of a stature inferior to that of the men ; their forii» is more delicate ; and 
their l^ands^and fingers are foiyned with an elegaiice not often seen among 
civilized nations. 

The*prin(ypal part of 'the dress, excdpt in the fineness of the material, is 
the same in all ranks among both sexes, and consists of a largo piece of 
matting wrapped round Uie midille, in the form of a petticoat. Tattooing 
is universally y’*actisod, except by the chiefs, whose bodies are not punc- 
tured. Head-dresses of different forms are worn by both sexes. The 
most common ornaments* are necklaces, made sometimes of a kind of 
flowers, sometimes of shells, and sometimes of sharks’ teeth. A 'polished 
mother-of-pearl shell often hangs upon the breast. A ring of the same sub- 
stance is worn on the arm ; bracelets of tortoise-shell are worn on the 
wrists, and many rings upon the fingers. The ears are perforated, and are 
decorated witli different kinds of ornaments, of which the chief appear to 
he pieces of ivoiy. Almost eveiy individual wants the little finger, from 
one or from both Iiands, which seems to be owing to their mode of express- 
ing their grief for the dead. Cleanliness of pei*son seems to be universally 
prevalent. They frequently bathe themselves in fresh water. If they are 
obliged to bathe in the sea, they are careful, with a little fresh water, to 
wash the salt from their skins. The oil of the cocoa-nut is used to make 
the skin smooth and soft, and for this reason is highly esteemed. 

The houses resemble the roof of a cottage, supported upon posts. The 
floor is raised above the surface of the earth. It is covered with mat- 
ting, and is always clean. Matting is also made use of for closing up 
that side from which the wind may blow, the other sides being left open. 
A small space, separated from the ether parts of tke house by a mat, serves 
as a bed for the master and mistress of the family. Their arms are cluhs^ 
and spears, with bows of a peculiar construction. These are all formed 
with the utmost neatness ; but the greatest share of their labour seems to 
be applied to their clubs, which are of various forms, and are ingeniously 
ornamented. Their canoes are formed with ingenuity, and are dexterously 
navigated. Their tools are hatchets or adzes made of a kind of black stone, 
a boring instrument formed of a slfark’s tooth, and a rasp or file made of a 
rough skin. They form a cordage of the fibres by which the cocoa-nut 
is covered ; which, besides being strong, has a neat appearance. Tlieir 
hooks are formed of pearl shells. The occupations of the women are en-^ 
tirely domestic. They make mats of a beautiful constmetion ; form little 
baskets, heads, and combs ; and superintend whatever is done in the fami- 
ly hut. To the men are committeil the more laborious occupations of agri- 
culture, in which their skill seems to be considerable, the building of their 
houses, the construction of their canoes, and fishing. 

The chief part of their food is vegetable, and consists of yams, plantains, 
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breadfruit, and cocoa-nuts. The lower ranks eat rats, Uo"s»ari<l fowls 
seemlo be eaten only by tl*ose of a superior station. Of their fruit** they 
make several agreeable dishes. The comm^m mode of dressing their foo(^ 
is by baking. Plantain leaves serve the ])urpose of plates. The women 
eat with the men ; but several of the diliei’ent fanks can neither eat nor 
drink together. Dancing, singing, and some kinds of instrumental mu- 
sic, seem to be tneii^chief amusements. Tlie dancing of the men is*per- 
formed with extraprdinary agility, ar^ no small share of grace. The sing- 
ing and music atfe chiefly executed by the females. Funeral rites are 
celebrated with considerable care. ^\y<en a person of coiiseqlieuce dies, he 
is, by women appointed for that purpose, washed, dressed, and decorated 
with his finest ornaments : the body is thus interred, arul the gi’ief of tin? 
surviving friends is expressed in the most lively manner, J>y their vvoiMiding 
themselves, in diflerent parts of the body, with various instruments. 

Their religion is gross idolatry, and they are the slaves of a«upei^titiou 
the most debasing. Fluman victims are immolated on their altars ; and 
cannibalism exists amongst them. C8iristiaA missionaries were, a niimher 
of years ago, landed upon these islands hy^the liberality of ilve brttisli pub 
lie ; hut they wej’e murdered by the miserable inhabitants, instigate/l by 
the insinuations of a wreich namcvl Morgan, who ^lad made Ids escape from 
Botany Bay, and taken up his residence among them. A. more recent 
mission has also failed. They are governed by a king, who has under him 
many chiefs, all of whom are despotic in their respective districts. The 
lower classes enjoy little of that fre(i(loni to which rude nations are for the 
most part so much attaclied ; their property, and even their lives, depend- 
ing entirely on the will of their superiors. To speak to the king standing 
is the greatest rudeness ; liis suppliants, therefore, sit down before they ad- 
dress him ; and when he walks out, whoever meets him ^must sit down till 
ho has passed. Tlie inhabitants appear to preserve an exact traditionary 
record of their history, distinguishing its various periods by the princes 
who have reigned. Their language is radically the same with that spoken 
in New Zealand and in the Society island*'*. 

Aunamooka.'] This island, discovered by Tasman, and by him called 
Rotterdam, has an appearance similar to those already described. It is, for 
the most part, well-cultivattul, and produces yams, plantains, c.ocoas, ami 
bread-fruit, in abundance. The enclosures here, as in the otlier islands, 
are of reeds. Private property is here exactly ascertained. In other le- 
jijjects, the chn icter, manners, and customs of the inhabitants are not dif- 
ferent from those of the other islands. 

U apace Islands , These islands are four, or more, in number, N. and 
N. E. of Annainooka, and are nearly of an equal size, being in length about 
6 or 7 miles. They are all low, but fertile and well-cultivated. The pro- 
duce is in no inspect different from that of the neighbouring islands. - 

Feejee Islands,~] The Feejee or Fidjte archipelago was recently tra- 
versed by the French corvette I’Astrolabe, commanded by Captain Dumont 
D’Urville, who found 100 islets erroneously placed in the charts, and 5^0 
others wholly unknown. They are almost all fertile, producing fruits and 
roots, with the addition of sandal wood, which is here very plentiful. 
The stature and appearance of the Feejeeans is superior to those of the 
neighbouring islanders; their complexion is darker, and tlieir hair ap- 
proaches more to a woolly texture. They are a ferocious race, greatly 
dreaded by their neighbours, and are cannibals. Wlicther it he in this way 
that the inhabitants have become adepts in anatomy we shall not (ietm'mine ; 
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but tliese*islan/ls are considered an excellent scbool of surgery, and sup- 
ply with practitioners all the neighbouring islands. They possess, indeed, 
*an admitted superiority ovef^all their neiglibours in the arts necessary to 
their rude state ; their arms* ar§ more neatly fasjiioned, their canoes of I set- 
ter workmanship, and they arc far more iiuliistvious in their habits. They 
supply the Friendly islands with the feathers of the red^ paroquet, vessels 
of earthen-ware, stone for theii\hatchots, and all their cutting instruments, 
besides sandal wood. Of the govenvnent of these islands we can give no 
certain account ; some of them have been supposed subject to Tongataboo, 
hut upon what authority we have tip^^een a\)le to discover. 

Lslatids of Navigator's.^^ These are a cluster of islands situated be- 
tween lOp® and 172* W. long., and from lat. 13'’* 25', to an uncertain ex- 
tent,* south ward ; ,8ome of them remarkable for extent, fertility, and popu- 
lation. . They are all lofty like the Society islands ; hut are neither sur- 
rouiiTled with a low hdrder, nor enclosed by reefs. The eastermost islands 
of the cluster were (fiscovered in 1722, by lloggewein and Bauman ; 
another superior magnitude was added, in 1768, by Bougainville; and 
the two wesLurmost, whicii are the most considerable, in 1787, by Pe- 
rouse. Each of the latter is more than 40 miles in length. Perouse was 
informed of three othe<*s, to the southward, hut he could not fall in with 
them. Hogs, dogs, fowls, and fish, abound in these islands. ** They are 
covered with cocoa trees, guanas, and plantains, and with a tree producing 
a large kind of almond, which is eaten roasted. The sugar-cane grows 
spontaneously on the hanks of tln^ rivers ; but it is watery and less sweet 
than in the West Indies. The inhabitants are strong, well-formed, and 
generally from 5 feet 9 to 5 feet 11 imdies in height. Their bodies are 
painted, or tattooed, so that they a]>peav to be clothed, though they are al- 
most naked, having nothing in the way of covering but a girdle of sea- weed 
round the loins, which reaches to their knees, and gives them a resemblance 
to the river-gods of mythology, that are represented as enveloped in reeds. 
Their hair they wear very long, and frequently turnetl up all round the 
head, so as to heighten the natural ferocity of their countenances, which 
seem incapable of any expression, save that of astonishment or rage. The 
least dispute among them is followed by blows from clubs, sticks, or pad- 
dles ; and almost all of them are covered with scars, the consequence of 
this unhappy propensity to quarrelling. The WM)men are tall, slender, and 
graceful in their appearance, but their manner*; are disgustingly profligate 
and indectuit. The vegetable produce of these islands, being all spontaneous 
the inhabitants know nothing of labour comparatively speaking ; nor do 
they appear at all solicitous of improvement. The iron tools offered them 
by their European visitors, in exchange for their own commodities, they re- 
jected with disdain. With adzes made of a very fine and compact basal tes, 
however, they finish works in wood with a polish equal to the finest var- 
nish. They also manufacture a species of cloth, possessing great strength 
and pliability, so much superior to the paper cloth of the Society and 
Friendly islands, that it is well adapted to sails of their canoes. 

* They have been called Navigators’ islands, from the inhabitants being almost pei*^ 

petu.iUv on the water, but with no great propriety, as this is a circumstance common 
to nil the iiilmhitdiits of the islands so jirofusely scattered over the Facific Otrian. 
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CHAP. XIV.-EASTElflSLA. 

This island is situated in W. long. 109® ^' 20", and S. lat. 2T 5' 30'f 
and is from 30 to 33 mili^ in circumference, jfts surfaces is mountainous 
and stony, and the hills are visible at a distance of 45 miles. At the 
southern extremity of the island is the crater of a volcano, of great ^size, 
depth, and regularity ; it is like the frustum of a cone, wlmse upper and 
lowt / bases appear more than two miles in circumference, and is at least 
800 feet deep. T-he marsh at the^’sottom is surrounded w^th plantations 
of bananas and mulberry-trees, aiuUcmitains several pools of fPesh water, 
apparently on a level with the sea. The soil is so exceedingly fertile, that 
three days’ labour is sufticient to procure an Indian sul)sisten(!e for a year, 
and not more than a tenth part of the island under cultivation, tife? rest 
being covered with a coarse kind of grass, which extends to the tops^of the 
mountains. The cultivated portions are of an oj/long form, udthout any 
enclosure. The weeds are carefully pulled i^p and hurned in heaps, to fer- 
tilize the soil ; and the soil is kept cool aud moist* hy large that lie 

loose upon the surface. The principal productions of the^shmd are pota- 
toes, yams, arrow-root, gourds, plantains, and sugar-canes. The a[<pear- 
ance, dress, language, and manners of the peoples have a near atlinity to 
those of tfve other South Sea islanders. 


CHAP. XV.— THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

This extensive group is generally considered as containing all the islands 
hetwoen 130® W. long, and Easter Island, many of tlumi of inconsiderable 
inagnilude. Their name was given to them by captain fh)ok in honour of 
the Royal Society, at whos(3 recommendation the voyages to the Soutli 
Seas, which led to their discovery, were undertaken. The chief of them 
are the following: 



T/!lt. 

Lnnir. 

Cirnim. in Mih’s. 

Otaheite, or Tahiti 

IT*' 48' S. 

150’ 

tv. 

120 

Iltiahiiio 

]()“ 41.' S. 

151" 1' 

tv. 

21 

Ulitoa, Jorotea, or llaiatoa lii" K>' S. 

151" 31' 

w. 

50 

(.)taha« or Tahaa 

1(3" 53' S. 

150" 20' 

W. 


Horabora 

10" y. 

152" 

W. 


jMourooa, or IMnupiti 
Toobaee, or Tubai 

23® 25' S. 

1 lf)« 23' 

tv. 



Taboo} UK moo and Eiinco. 

General Scenery . In the exterior, or border landscapes, of Tahiti 
and the other islands,” says Mr Ellis, “ there is a variety in the objects of 
natural beauty ; a happy combination of land and water, of precipices arul 
level plains, of trees, often hanging their branches clothe<i with thick dark 
foliage over the sea, and distant mountai^^s shown in sublime outline and 
richest hues ; and the whole often blended in the harmony of nature, pro- 
duces sensations of admiration and delight. The inland scenery is of a 
different character, but not less impressive. The landscapes are occasion- 
a-Uy extensive, but more frequently circumscribed. There is, hovv'ever, a 
stavtVmg boldness in the towering piles of basalt, often heaped iu romantic 
confusion near the source or inarg^in of soma cool and crystal stream, that 
flows in silence at their base, or dashes over tlie rocky iraginents that ar- 
^ rest its progress : and there is the wildness of romance about the deep a'ld 
lonely glens, around which the mountains rise like the steep sides of a 
natural amphitheatre, till the clouds seem supported by them — this arrests 
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the attention of the beholder, and for a time suspends Iiis faculties iii^nrnite 
astoidshment. There is alsd so much that is new in the charactjh* and 
fgrovvth of trees and flowers, ^ irregular, spontaneous, and luxuriant in the 
vegetation, which is sustained by a prolific soil, ^and matured by the genial 
heat of a tropic clime, that it is adapted to produce an indescribable eftect. 
Often when either alone, or attended by one or two companions, I have 
jouilieyed through some of the inland parts of the islands, such has been 
the effect of the scenery throng'll whjeh I have passed, and the unbroken 
stillness which has pervaded the whole, that imagination unrestrained might 
easily have induced the delusion,,tlSit we were walking on enchanted 
ground, or passing over fairy lands. *ft has at such seasons appeared as if 
we had been carried back to the primitive ages oi» the world, and beheld 
the fvee of the earj,h, as it vv^is perhaps often (‘xhihited, when the Creator's 
works were spread over it in all their endless variety, and all the vigour 
of eiilia’nstless energy, -and before ])opulatiou had extended, or the genius 
and enterprise of man had altered the aspect of its surface.” 

I nhabilantsr\ The inhaRitants of the South Sea islands,” says Mr 

Ellis, “ V orally above tJje middle stature; hut tlieir limbs are less 

muscular and firm than tliose of the Sandwich islanders^ whom in many 
resj)ects they iTsemhlc. < They are, at the same time, more robust than 
the Marquesans, who are the mo.'^t ligln and agile of the iphuhitirqs of 
Eastern Polynesia. In size and j)hysical power they are inferior to tiio 
Now Zealanders, and probably I(? in perse) )he hVienePy islanders 

as much as any others in the IVcific ; exhib. “ly hou'ever, neither the 
gravity of the latter, nor the vivacity ( f the i\L*iquesans. 7’heir limbs 
are well formed, and althougli ndicre corpulency pre\alls there is a degree 
of sluggishness in their actions, th4*y are generally active in the/»* move- 
ments, graceful and stately in their gait, and perfectly unemba.rassed in 
their address. 'Ihose who reside in the interior, or ffequently visit the 
mountainous parts of the islands, form an exception to this nnuark. I'ho 
constant use of the nakf*d feet in climbing die steep sides of tiie roclcs, or 
the narrow defiles of the ravines, probably induces them to turn their toes 
inwards, which renders their gait exceedingly awkward. 

“ Among the many models of perfection in tlie human fignrt 3 t ; app <.r 
in the islands, (presenting to tlie eye of the stranger fill that is beautiful i.*: 
symmetry and graceful in acti^>n,) instances of deformity are now fre 
quently seen, arising fron^ a loathsome disease, jf foreign origin, affecting 
the features of the face, and muscular parts of the bo<ly. There is aim- 
ther ilisease, which forms such a curvature of the upper part of tlie spine, 
as to produce what is termed a humped or broken back. The disease 
which produces this distortion of shape, and deformity of appearance, is 
declareil by the natives to have been unknown to their ancestors ; and, 
according to the accounts some of them give it, was the result of a disease 
left by the crew of Vancouver's ‘'ship. It does not prevail in any of the 
other islands ; and although such numbers are now affected with it, there 
is reason to believe that, except the many disfigurements ])roduced by the 
elephantiasis, which appears to have prevailed from their earliest antiquity, 
a deformed person was seldom seen. 

“ The countenance of the South Sea islander is open and prepossessing, 
though the features are bold, and sometimes prominent. The facial angle 
is frequently as perpendicular as in the European structure, excepting 
where the frontal and the occipital bones of the skull were pressed toge- 
ther in infancy. This was frequently done by the mothers with the male 
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children, when they were designed for warriors. Tlu? fgrehaid ia some- 
timA low, hut frequently Jiigh and finely fd'med ; the eye-brows are dark 
and well-defined, occasionally arched, more generally straight ; tW^ 
eyes seldom large, but bright and full, ami of a jet black colour ; tlie 
cheek-bones by no mean? high ; the nose dither tectilinear or aquiline, often 
accompanied witli a fulness about the nostrils ; it is seddom flat, notwith- 
standing it was^forrnerly the practice of the mothers and nurses tcT press 
the nostrils of the female childrenj^ a flat and broad nose being by many 
regarded as more ornamental thaix, otherwise. The mouth in general is 
well-formed, thongli the lips are sfnnetimes large, yet never* so. much so as 
to resemble those of the African. *Thc teeth are always entire, excepting 
in extreme old age, iwid, though rather large in some, are remarkably 
white, and seldom either discoloured or deci\i^^<Ml. 'Flu; ears are large, and 
the chin retreating or projecting, most generally imTming to the latter. 
The form of the face is either round or oval, and *but very seldom Exhibits 
any resemblance to the angular form of the Tflrtar visage, while their 
profile fiO(pn*ntly bears a most striking reSeinlJafice to that of the Euro- 
pean countenance. Their hair is of a shining black or da»«:‘Tn‘()\vn colour ; 
sUaight, hut lank and wiry like that of the American Indian, nor, 
v 'pting in a few solitary instances, wooly liki^the New Guinea or New 
i loiland ^legroes. Weipientlv it is soft and curly, lliough seldom so fine 
as that af the civilized nati(u»« inhabiting the temperate zones. 

Th(?re is a considerable differences hetweeji the stature of the male and 
f< inab^ sex here, as well in other parts of the world, yet not so groat as 
tl.;.: which often pj< vails in Europe. The females, though generally more 
delicate bi hum ami smaller in :e than the men, are, taken altogether, 
sti'v.cier and larger than the Icmales of England, and are sometimes re- 
Tiifukaldy tall and stout. A roundness and fulness of, figure, without ex- 
iri to corpulency, distinguishes the people in general, particularly the 
. i a ' 1 ’ 

■ <s a singular fact in tiie jil.yslology of tlu., inhabitants of this part of 
* rid, that the <*bicfs, and ]) sons ot Inneultary rank and influence in 
tiic s- !: rids, arc, almost without exception, as much superior to tiui pea- 
santry or common people, in stateliin*ss, dignified deportment, and pliysical 
strength, as they are in rank and circumstances ; although they an» not 
elected to their station on account of their personal endowments, but de- 
rive. iheir rank and elevaflon from their ancestry. This is the case with 
. ^lost of the groups of the Pacific, but peculiarly so in Tahiti and tin* 
adjacent isles. The father of the late king was six feet four inches high ; 
Fornare was six feet two. The present king of Raiatea is equally tall. 
Mahine, the king of Huahine, but for the (‘fleets of age, would appear 
little inferior 'Flieir limbs are generally well formed, and the whole ligurii 
proportioned to their height ; which rejjders the ditterence between tin* 
i-ulers and their subjects so striking, that some have supposed they were a 
distinct race, the descendants of a suj>erior people, who at a remote jieriod 
had (,*onquered the aborigines, and perpetuated their supremacy. It does 
^^4lt, liowever, appear necessary, in accounting for the fact, to resort to such 
a supposition ; different treatment in infancy, superior food, and distinct 
iiahits^f life, arc quite sufficient. 

“ The prevailing colour of the natives is an olive, a bronze, or a reddish 
brown — equally removed from the jet-black of the African and the Asiatug 
the yellow of the Malay, and the red or copper-colour of the aboriginal 
American, frequesitly presenting a kind of medium between the two latter 

VJ. • ^ ^ 
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colours. ConsUevablo variotv, ncvorthcless, prevails iii the complt?xi|ni of 
the population of the same isJand, and as parent* a diversity among' tlfc in- 
^llfibitants of dift’erent islands, nl'he natives of the Paliser or Pearl ishiiuls, 
a short distance to the eastward of Tahiti, are d^'ker than the inliahitants 
of the Georgian group, it is not, however, a blacker hue that their skin 
presents, hut a darker red or brown. T.he natives of i\ran|jia, or IMang(‘ea, 
one oV the Harvey cluster, aud^some of the iuhahitauts of Kurutu, and 
the neighbourhood to the south of Tidwti, designated by Malle Prun, ‘ the 
Austral Islands,’ and the majority of the reigning family in Raiatea, are 
not darker Ipliaii the inhabitants of some^parts of southern I'airope.*’ 

Tahiti.] Oiaheite, or Tahiti^ consists of two peninsulas, joined by n 
narrow isthjnus, each rising gradually from the sliore into a mountain, co- 
vered Po the very top with tlwi most luxuriant foliage, and displaying all 
that inequality oF surface iu which the trm^ beauty of landscape consists. 
The one is in length ah<bit 25 miles, and nearly the same in breadth ; the 
ot,h<‘r is about 20 miles iii length, by 1.5 in breadth. 

Th(‘ cli,Miate is fine, and the soil is a blackish mould, 
uncoininoniy producing spontaneously a great variety of edible 

fruits, roots, and vegetables ; of these the most common ami most use- 
ful an! th(! arlocarpus, or 'oread-fruit, of which then! are above .50 varie- 
ties, cocoa-nuts, jumbos, 13 sorts of bananas, arum, potatoes, yams, sugar- 
canes, arrow-root, and the paper-mull)(!rry, of wiiids the iidiahitaiits mako 
their cloth. I'lio only quadrupeds are dogs, hogs, and rats, 'fhe birds 
are of various kinds, ami they lia\o the domestic ponltiy conniiori in Eu- 
rope ; also wild dnclcs, turtle-doves of a green colour, large pigeons, small 
paroquets, king hshers, cuckoos, aJid herons. Of the small hinis which 
abound in the forests, some are remarkable for the melody of their not(!,s. 
'riie ants are troublesome, hut no kind of serpent has yet been found ; 
and frogs, toads, and scorpions, me e<[ually rare. The sea on tlie coast 
alioumls with fish, among which is said to be the sea-snake of which the 
hire is mortal. 

Ifiliahitfifils,'] Mr Ellis estimates the present population of tliis island 
at about 10,000. There is no question but that depopulation has taken 
place here, as in the otlier islamls, to a considerable extent ; hut it is now 
nmler the renovating and gmiial influeuce of Christiauity rajiidly im-reas- 
ing. The natives of Otaheiie are well-made, ami oftoiior above than be- 
low the coinmon size of ITiropeaus. Their minle of life — which afl'ords 
them much exercise, without subjecting them to severe labour — gives the’ v* 
bodies all that strength and ehigaiice of wliich the human frame is capable. 
Some of the other inhabitants of the islands of the Pacitic, and among the 
rest those of the Eriemlly islands, may be more hardy and robust, and 
their bodies may display a greater appearance of muscular strength ; but 
none of tliem seem so well to ui,'ite the appearance of strength and ele- 
gance of shape, which is generally considered the perfection of human 
beauty. Their colour is tawny, — of a shade much lighter tliari tliat of 
the iuhahitauts of the Friendly islamls ; sometimes, particularly in .those 
of the Iiigher ranks, it approaches to what we call fair, but the cheeiks 
never display that glow by which the northern Europeans are distinguish- 
ed. The hair is generally black, but sometimes brown, red or flaxen, ami 
frizzled, hut without any resemblance to wool. The eyes are black, the 
nose flat, the mouth large, and the teetli white and even. Great part of 
the beard is eradicated ; the remainder is worn in various fashions. Tho 
women are distinguished from the men by greater delicucy of form ; and 
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tlieii skin is delicate and soft, which is procured by their tf pqiiint bathinj^, 
and wopious use of the oibof the cocoa. I1ie chiefs — like the mapdarins 
in (jjina — are distinguished by long nail^ The women wear their h»i* 
short. The practice of ^puncturing the skill in different forms, generally 
called tatooing, is nowhere more prevalent thafl in Otaheite. This custom 
is common to both sexes. The punctures are formed with an instrument 
witli many teeth, resembling a comb. The points of these teeth are struck 
through the skin, and into the jmnctures is inserted a kind of paste formed 
of soot and oil, wliicli renders the impression indelible. Different persons 
are marked lu different forms, according to their various* fa/icies. 'J'lie 
punctures are generally most crowJed upon the hinder parts of the loins 
and thighs. • 

The dress of the Otaheitans is formed of a kind pf cloth roseinbling 
paper, and made of the bark of certain trees, particularly of the paper- 
mulberry ; but as this substance caimot long reslKt the rain, 4he gifrmcnls 
formed of it are during wet weather thrown asiffe, and their jilace is sup- 
plied by others formed of a kind of matting. *l*he dress is often, accoril- 
ing to the taste of the wearer, highly ornamental. Jw-consists of two 
pieces of cloth^one wrapped round the middle ; the other, which has a 
liole in the middle for ihe reception of the liefid, hangs down from the 
shoulder^ to the middle of the leg, both before and behind. The dn’ss of 
the women sometimes con«ists of three or four j)ieces ; and not being 
}>oniid to imitate any general fashion, they are left at liherly to display a 
dne shape to the best advantage. The missionaries have introduced the 
culuire of the cotton-plant, and taught the natives to manufacture a coarse 
cotton-cloth, 

'riie climate of this island renders houses almost superfluous, and as the 
inhabitants require little shelter, they have been propcy tionally careless in 
the construction of their habitations. These consist only of a slnxl or i*oof, 
resembling the roof of a barn in Europe, supported by threti rows of ])il- 
lars, one iu the centre, and one at each sid?* The tliatch is palm -heaves ; 
and the floor is strewed with hay, and covered with mats. A few blocks 
of wood serve as stools by day, and by night as pillows. Under tln\se 
sheds the natives generally sloej) ; hut they eat and puss the day un<l«*r a 
tree in the open air. They rise with th (3 sun, and retire to rest about an 
hour after it is dark. Eor caudles tliey use a kind of oily nut stuck upon 
a piece of wood. 

- • The food of tlie common p<*ople is almost entirely vegetable. It com- 
monly consists of the bread-fruit, bananas, plantains, yams, apples, and a 
sort of sour fruit, used as a relish to the roasted bread-fruit. I'lie most 
general dish is j)opoi, which is made of the mountain-plantain beaten up to 
a paste or jcMy, with cocoa-nut milk. Every kind of fish is eagerly d<’- 
voured. The flesh of the fowls is not \^ell-tasted, and is in little esteem. 
The flesh of dogs is the most favourite part of their animal food ; and as 
these dogs are fed only on vegetables, their flesh is said to he little itderior 
to lamb. The natives have no regular time for their meals, hut geiKnally 
isi j'ange them according to their avocations. They usually eat in the fore- 
noon, hut their principal meal is taken towards evening. 

The Otaheit(‘ans make a kind of cloth formed of the hark of lliree 
kinds of trees ; the Chinese mulberry 4rec, called by tin; natives uvula ; 
the bread-fruit tree, called ooroo; and a tree said to resemble the wild fig 
of the West Indies. The cloth made from the mulberry is superior to iliat 
made from the ffthcr two. This cloth is not woven, hut is formed in the 
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manner of^papor, by beating the bark into a kind of paste. It is 8|me« 
times xlyed of different colours, and is then highly esteemed, being ^orn 
‘•nly by the upper classes. Tkeir mats are formed in a manner difmrent 
from their cloth, being wo^en very artificially of rushes, grass, and the 
bark of trees ; so dexterouSi are they in this art, mat they make mats finer 
than any to be found in Europe. The finer sorts of mats are used as gar- 
ments in wet weather ; the coarser are used as coverings lor the floors of 
their sheds, and to sleep on. Basket^ are made with surprising neatness. 
Ropes and lines are formed of the hark of a tree, and thread of the fibres 
of the cocoa 'nut. Fishing lines arp Snade of the bark of a species of 
nettle, and nets of a coarse kind of grass. Their hooks are of mother-of- 
pearl : their harpoons of cane, pointed with hard\v»ood. Tlieir tools are 
hatchets formed of., a stone rtvsembling basaltes, — a chisel made generally 
of the bone of a man s arm, — a rasp made of coral or the skin of a sting- 
ray, — ^and coral and sund are used fdr the purpose of polishing. Their 
arms are slings, — |)ikes iieadcd with the skin of a stingray, — clubs made 
of hard wood, ami ofteih ^ix or seven feet long, — and sometimes targets 
of a kind*'6f ivr^:|ker work. They have bows and arrows ; hut as the ar- 
rows are blunt, they are used only to bring down hirdy'j. Their small 
canoes are formed of a siftgle tree, and carry from two to six men. Their 
large canoes are formed of sevtnal planks sewed together, and jn-e either 
fitted witli an outrigger, or two of them are lixed together with planks 
The seams are caulked with <jry rashes, and the whole is covered with a 
gummy substance, which serves the purpose of pitch. 

Ihe Areoi Societijr\ ihe institution, called the Areoi Society, appears 
to have been peculiar to the islands of the Pacific, if not to the inhabi- 
tants of the southern groups. One of the standing regulations of this 
iiistitulioii was the ^murder of the children of the initiated. The members 
formed a kind of hand of strolling players and privileged libertines, who 
spent their time in travelling from island to island, and from one dis' 
trict to another, exhibiting their pantomimes, and practising most ob- 
scene rites. They were divided into seven distinct classes, each of which 
was distinguished by the kind or situation of the tatooing on their bo- 
dies. The fraternity was not confined to any particular rank or grade 
in society, but was composed of individuals from every class. The entire 
dissolution of this association, and the abolition of its cruel and abomina- 
ble practices, was one of the invaluable blessings 'conferred upon the South 
Sea islanders by the introduction of Christianity. 

Their religion, like that of the Tonga and Sandwich islanders, was ido- 
latry of the most barbarous kind ; their manners were extremely licen- 
tious, and their dispositions, notwithstanding many fair appearances, fero- 
cious and cruel. Like all other savages, they were perpetually at war 
among themselves, and their wars were of the most relentless and cruel 
character ; hut by the labours of 'the missionaries of the London Mission- 
ary society, they have made an open profession of Christianity, and Ota- 
heite with its dependencies may now be happily classed among Christian 
nations ; they are learning to read the word of God, and, in many instan- 
ces, have made a wonderful progress in practising those duties which Tt 
enjoins. The gospel of Matthew has been translated and published by 
Mr Davies, who has also published a grammar of the Tahitian language. 

Eimeo.'^ Eiineo, or MooreUy tfie name most frequently given by the 
natives to this island, was discovered by captain Wallis, and by him called 
Duke of For/r’.y island. It is situated about 12 or 14^ miles W. from 
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1 ahitl and is 25 miles in circumference. In the varied fq^ ms its moun- 
tains ^hibit, the verdure with which they afe clothed, and the general 
romantic and beautiful character of the scenery, this island far exceeds, 
any other of the Society group. A reef of ccn-al surrounds it like a ring, 
and presents several small and verdant islands. •On the N. side of Eiineo 
is Taloo harbour^ one of the most secure in the Pacific. On the N.E. 
side is an extensive and beautiful lake, stocked with fish, and the resort ol 
wild fowl. The rivers of Eimeo are; smalf. The mountains are broken, 
and not so high as those of Tahiti. , 

liaiatea.J This island is of a t^apgular form, and is 50*niiles in cir- 
cumference. The northern and western sides are singularly romantic ; the 
shore is generally a gradual and undulating ascent from tlie water’s edge. 
At the N.E. angle there is a deep indentation.of the coast ; into wluc|i the 
ocean extends a mile and a half between perp<indicular rocks. Next to 
Tahiti, Raiatea is better supplied whh streams tl|^n any otli®r isl^id of 
the group. Its lowlands are extensive, and the valleys are capable of the 
highest cultivation. This island was the cradle the Polynesian niytho- 
logy, and the seat of their high oracle. * ^ 

Tufmai,^ Tqhuai, in 23" 25' S. lat. and 140" 23' W. long., was disco- 
vered by Cook. It is compact, hilly, and verdant ; hut less pictures(|ue 
than RapS;, and surrounded by a coral reef The inhabitants have gene- 
rally embraced the profession of Christianity. 

I^apa,'] Rapa, or Opaj'o, was discovered by Vaiu'ouver in his passage 
from New Zealand to Tahiti. It is situated in 27" 3()' S. lat., and 144" 

1 1' \ /. long. It is about 20 miles in circumference;, and is tohjrahly well- 
wooded and watered. The mountains are lofty and picturesejue ; the sum- 
mits of those forming the central high land resemble a range* of irregularly 
inclined cone;s. This island does not appear to he suiTe)uneleel witli reef. 
On the eastern side there is a fine harbour. Mr Davit‘s 4;stimates the 
pe)pulation at about 2,000, I’he inhabitants are a less civilized race than 
those* of the aeljacemt islanels. 


(’IIAP. XVI.— THE HARVEY ISLANDS. 

To the 8.W. of the Se ciety islands is a small cluster called the Harvey 
islands. Mctnaia — whiclf captain Cook im[)re>porly called Mangeea — is 
iyclueled witiiiO a barrier of coral rock from 20 te) 70 feet in height, in 
which there arc some openings which lead into the interior. The culti- 
vated portion of the island consists of six large valleys, containing planta- 
tions of taro, plantains, te-root, cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit. The number 
of inhabitants is about 1,500, of whom some have einbraceel Christianity. 
The chiefs are possessed of great <authority. On one of the liigher hills 
is a very deep hole or pit, into which *^11 the dead are promiscuously 
thrown. Tlicy are brought from all parts of the island to this common 
receptacle, which has been used for ages. The language approaches nearer 
te^ that of New Zealand than to the Tahitian. The natives are ingenious, 
and display great taste in their sinneU, which are usually of he;autiful 
workn^jinship . — Rarotonga has a population of about 7,000 souls, the 
majority of whom have embraced Christianity, and uiieler its benign influ- 
ence have become highly civilized. The whole island is one cultivated 
garden ; men, women, and children, being constantly employed in agricul- 
ture. — Ailulakei^ greatly infested with rats. — is ce>mpletely sur- 
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rounded <by a^^coral reef formed into ridges from 10 to 20 feet high,Aelow 
whi^h are lower ones. Thfe only mode of access to the interior^f the 
island is by leaping out of thij; boat upon the reef where there is least surf, 
and where the sea is shallowest. The population amounts to about 200, 
who have made great pi*ogress in civiliication under the teaching of our 
missionaries. — Mitiaro is barren and unfruitful. — Aiui is considerably di- 
versified ill surface. The valleys are filled wdth cocoa-nut trees. 


CHAP. XVII.— THE MARQUESAS. 

Sl'cii of tlnj groupe of islands known by the name of 3Iarquesas, and 
forming the S.E.‘ part of the archipelago of Mendana, as have been sufli- 
cient^y explored, are shuated between 8” and 10’ S. lat., and between 
139" and 140" \V. i'he five of gn'atest importance have been dis- 

tinguislicd by the name'! Xrt \Ut"(laleii(i Fatouiva^ St Fcdro or 
Fa Diwibiica or Oliirda* Santa Christiana or Tahouata,i\i\(\ Hood Fsland, 
These islands’^'iewed from the sea have a bold, and, in some parts, a rngginl 
aspect. The land is high ; and the shores present hollo\^*vocks, the black, 
s])ongy, and hard stones of which indicate a volcanic origin. ,.The level 
districts yield in ‘abundance the bread-fruit, bananas, ])lantains, cocoa-nuts, 
and the paper-mulberry ; with many other tV jos and shrubs common with- 
in the tropics. The hog is tijo only native quadruped ; hut the forests 
ahouiid in birds, and poultry are not scarce. The sea on the coasts affords 
many kinds of fish. 'Fhe inhahitaiits are universally described as exhibit- 
ing great elegaro-e and syimnetry of form. Their complexion is a bright 
brown, more or loss deep ; some approach to that of the Malabar Indians ; 
but many differ little in complexion from Europeans of the labouring class. 
Their Jiair presents tlie same vari(?ty as that of our climate ; some is flaxen, 
some auburn, or black, but none eitbor red or woolly is to be met with. 
They have regular features, fine black eyes, and bandsomci teeth. The 
greater part have flat noses ; aquiline noses, however, arc by no means 
uncorninoii among them, 'J’ljoir countenance in g(;noral is frank and open. 
In tbei * manners, religion, and langujige, they approximate very nearly to 
thos() islanders already described. They are less ingenious in the con 
struction of their canoes than soMe of their neighbours ; but in filthiness 
and profligacy they surpas*^^ them. Here too, tfirougli the liberality of the 
Hritisb public, lias Christianity lifted up her soul -cheering voice, though" 
unhappily hitherto with little effect. — 'J’he leading islands in this archipe- 
lago were discovered by Mendana, who gave them the name of Gardias de 
Mendoya, marquis of Caiieti, and viceroy of Peru. 


CHAP. XVIII.— TIIIC SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

It is nearly lialf a century since captain Cook, in searcli of a nortJie^n 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, discovered a group of islands 
between 18" 50' and 22° 20' N. lat., and 154" 53' and 160" 15' W. long., 
which, in honour of the first lord of the Admiralty, he called the Sand- 
wich islands. They form the most isolated group of all Polynesia, and 
the N.E. extremity of that extensive geographical region ; and extend in 
a direction W.N.W. and E.S. E. 
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Nmher and Size,^ The Sandwich islands are ten ir> nuiAber, and 
l)ear t|e following names, wtitten according to* the orthography adopted by 
tlie missionaries, who Iiave given to the peofle of those islands a wiitton* 
language : viz. Hawaii^ Tahauraw^, ^prokini^ Ranai, Morokai, 

Oahu, Tauaiy Nihau^ and Taura. The estimated length, breadth, and 
superticial conter^s, of each island, is as follows : 


flawaii 

Length. 

Breii&tli. 

S(]. Miles. 

Population. 

97 miles 

• 78 

- 4,000 

85,000 

i\I aui 

. 48 

29 

000') 


Tahaurawc 

11. 

• - 8 

00/ 

, 1 9,000 

liariai 

17 

• ^ 9 

]00 

2,000 

INforokai 

40 

7 

170 

8,1 00 

Nihau 

•20 


HO 

Oalm 


2:1 

;720 

20,000 

'I’aiiai 

Taiira > » . . 

liS 

28 • 

520 * 

](K(f00 • 


Volcanic Most of the islands ary inountainrus, and the niouii- 

tains rise sometimes to a great height. Tljp suimnits of Monna Jf^aa and 
Mouna Iloct, on Hawaii, are not less than 15,000 feet high,^hiis ascending 
into the region o^perpetual (‘.ougelation. That thesis lofty piles had a vol- 
canic origin, ilnire can be no doubt. The inarCs of ancient craters artj 
numerous upon them ; and on the side of Mouna Roa, midway between the 
ocean and tlie summit, is one of the most remarkable volcanoes in the 
world. 

(jcucral Character.'^ These islands, situated under the same parallels 
of iatitiide with the West Indies, enjoy a climate in many respects similur, 
hut more temperate and healthy. There is notliing like winter; hurricanes, 
so much dreaded in the West Indies, are unknown; and the only variation 
in the uniformity of tlio seasons is occasioned hy the frotpient and heavy 
rains which usually fall between December and March, and the prevaitmeo 
of south(M’ly and variable winds during the same season. According to a 
iiH.*ti?orological journal, kept hy the American missionaries, from Augnsf, 
18*^1, to July, 18:2:2, inclusive, the general temperature wjts from 70" to 
8J", and rain fell on 40 days. The soil is ricfi in those parts which 
long been free from volcanic eruptions ; the lands most susceptible of cul- 
tivation lie gcfuirally within !2 to 7 miles of the sea; the interior of the 
islands is generally broken into steep ridges and deep ravines. Their 
natural history, as it regards the animal kingdom, is exceedingly circum- 
licMbed. The only quadrupeds originally found inhabiting these islarnls 
were a small species of hogs, a few dogs, lizards, and an animal betwixt a 
mouse and a rat. There are now large herds of cattle in Hawaii ; and 
goats and horses thrive well. Birds, excepting those whicli an? aquatic, 
are seldom se n near the shores. In the mountains they are numerous, 
and some of them beautiful. There are no noxious reptiles except centi- 
pedes. Fish are not abundant. Vegetable proiluctions are found in con- 
siderable variety. The natives subsist principally on the roots of the arum 
cxculcnluiu, the sweet potatoe, and the yam. The principal indigenous 
fri^Its are the cocoa-nut, plantain, bread-fruit, strawberry, and raspberry. 
Oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, pine- apples, pa|)aw-apj)lcs, cucumbers, 
and wa^'r-meloiis, have been introduced. The sugar-cane is indigenous, 
but is not much cultivated. Large tracts of fertile laud lie waste in most of 
the islands. The local situation of the Sandwich islands is highly advan- 
tageous for purposes of commerce. On the N. are the Russian settle- 
ments in Kamstebatka and along the coast of Eastern Siberia ; to tlu! 
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N.W. arc thetislands of Japan ; due W. lie the Marian islands, Mai^lla in 
the •Philippines, and Canton in China ; and on the E. are the copsts of 
California and Mexico. AlnfM)st all their dealings are conducted by bar- 
ter ; they indeed kn.iw the’value of dollars, and are willing to take them 
in exchange, but they sefllbrn appear again in circulation, being carefully 
hoarded up. Vessels are supplied with fresh provisions^ live stock, salt, 
and*other articles of outfit, for which they give in return, cloth, fire-arms, 
and ammunition, the teeth of tfie searlion, carpenters' tools, hardware, and 
in general European articles of every description. Sandal wood, pearls, 
and niothcr-bf-pearl sliells, are purphjLsed at these islands for the China 
market. The inhabitants of Hawaii excel in making paper cloth, whilst 
those of Atooi excel in canoes, paddles, and spe(r/s ; and they very often 
make excTlianges yi these articles. Owing to the number of ships touch- 
ing at these islands, provisions are by no means cheap. The unfortunate 
deatlt of captain Cook^* and the frequent murders committed by the na- 
tives on navigators, piirticularly in Woahoo, in which lieutenant Ilen- 
gist, and Mr Geoch, {isUonomer of the Dicdalus, Messrs Brown, (jor- 
don, and prince Lee Boo, lost their lives, gave such ideas of the 
savage nature of the inhabitants, that for many years, ^few ships would 
venture to toucli at thesj islands. But after Tamcharneha, the late king, 
had established his power, he regulated his conduct by su( li f.trict rules 
of justice, that strangers found themselv^^r as safe in his ports as in 
those of any c-ivilized nation. 

Govcrnmenl.~] The islands are now suhjcc:t to one government, con- 
sisting of a king, and a considerable body of chiefs. The government 
in all its branches is hereditary. The king is regarded as owning all 
the lands, and possesses unliinited power. The lands are divided among 
the' chiefs, who hold them from the king, on condition of paying tri- 
bute. The people again hold the lands from the chiefs, to whom they 
pay a certain portion of the produce. Within their own territorial 
limits, the power of the chiefs is absolute. The operation of this sys- 
tem upon the people is said to be very oppressive ; but as the nation 
in general becomes enlightened, it is to be expected that the policy of 
its rulers will be more liberal, and the general prosperity of tbese isl- 
anders advanced. The present king is Kaukiauli, a brother of Rio-rio, 
who died in England while on a visit to his royal brother and protec- 
tor his British majesty. 

Manners and Customs.~\ The character of the inhabitants, so far as, 
tlH*y are uuaftected by the instructions of the missionaries, is lamenta- 
bly debased. Theft, treachery, drunkenness, impurity, and infanticide, 
are awfully prevalent. The social and domestic virtues arc little known. 
Polygamy is common, and murder by poison is believed by the natives 
to be very frequent. The houses of the natives are of the simplest 
form ; they are oblong, with very low side-walls, and high thatched 
roofs ; and consist of one apartment without tables or seats. They are 
however kept very clean ; and heir household utensils, consisting of 
wooden dishes, and calabashes, are hung upon the walls. The floors or 
the meaner houses are bare, except the sleeping-place, where a few mats 
are spread ; those of the higher orders are entirely covered over witfi 
mats worked with great elegance into different patterns. At one end a 
platform raised about three feet from the ground, which extends the whole 
breadth of the apartment, is spread with a layer of rushes, and covered 
with mats. 'Fiii . forms the sleeping-place for the upper part of the fa- 
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inily^ The attendants sleep at the opposite end. As the, two* sexes, till 
of la^e, never ate together, •the chiefs had always a separate eating-hous(3 ; 
and even the lower ranks had one to cveryrsix or seven families tor inei^ 
The women ate in the saine apartHient in^whldi they slept. Few houses, 
except those of the chiefs which are surrounded with a paling, have any 
windows, the li^ht being admitted by the door. Their mode of cooking 
is by baking and broiling on hot stones, lyrapping the article to be baked 
in 1 ^aves. Fish are frequently eaten raw. Pork they preserve by salting 
and drying. A kind pf pudding made of taro root, and dried in the sun, 
serves as a substitute for bread. *JJie sugar-cane is also a general article 
of food. The tootooee-nut, from its oily nature, supplies the place of 
candles, and yields an bil well-adapted for painting. They hqve learned 
the processes of fermentation and distillatioi>, and are supplied with stills 
from the American ships. From the tee-root they distil an ardent spirit 
to which they are too much attached. Smoking y obacco, wliich g^bws in 
abundance on the islands, is another luxury of which they are very fond ; 
and great ingenuity is displayed in the, form«itton of their pipes. 'J lio 
dress of the women consists of a piece of cloth, about one yard broad and 
three in length,^ wrapped round the w^aist, with the end tucked in below, 
and reaching to the cjdf of the leg ; in cold weatlier they use an additional 
piece, like a plaid, over their shoulders. Wreaths of flowers are sometimes 
worn, and an ivory ornament round the neck. The hair is combed back 
in front, and plastered white with a kind of lime made from burnt shells. 
They are at great pains in ornamenting themselves ; every female is pro- 
'•’ided with a mirror, and all ranks pay the utmost attention to personal 
cleanliness. The dress of the men consists of a small girdle called the 
maro. Upon great occasions the chiefs wear elegant cloaks, and helmc^ts 
of red and yellow feathers. When they swim oil’ to slups, they hold their 
clothes out of the water in one hand, changing it as it becomes fatigued. 
They are most dexterous fishers botli with net and line. In every article 
of their manufacture they display an extraordinary degree of neatness and 
ingenuity ; and acquire, in a very short time, a knowledge of the useful 
arts from their visitors. They have now native carpenters, coopers, black- 
smiths, and tailors, equal to Europeans. Dancing, wrestling, and a game 
similar to draughts, but more complicated, are their favourite amusements. 

Religio7ir\ The ancient system of idolatry operated only on the fears 
of its votaries. Its requisitions were severe, and its rites cruel and bloody. 
JGrrotesque and horrid wooden figures, animals, and the bones of chiefs, 
were the objects of worship. Iluman sacrifices were offered whenever a 
temple was to be dedicated, or a chief was sick, or a war was to bo un- 
dertaken ; and these occasions were frequent. The apprehensions which 
the people had of a future state were undefined and fearful. The lower 
orders expected to be slowly devoured evil spirits, or to dwell with the 
gods in the burning mountains. The several professions, such as that of 
the fisherman, the tiller of the ground, and the builder of canoes and 
houses, had each their presiding deities. Household gods were also kept, 
which the natives worshipped in their habitations. Tiie volcanoes had, 
moreover, a superintending power, the goddess /Wc, who was much 
dreaded. One merciful provision, however, had existed from time imme- 
morial, and that was sacred enclosures, places of refuge, into which those 
who fled from war, or from any violent pursuer, might enter, and there bo 
safe. Their principal god, to whom they attribute tho creation of the 
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world, is C9\hd%Eiooah ; and they have seven or eight subordinate deities 
to vvhem offerings are also made. They hate a tradition of a gi^ieral 
*<tL»luge. According to their account, the sea once overflowed tlie whole 
world, except Mouna Kaa in* Hj^waii, aftd swept^away all the inhabitants 
but one pair, who saved themselves on that mountain, and are the parents 
of the present race of mankind. Their morals, or places ^f worship, con- 
sistetf of one large house or teipple, with some smaller ones round, in 
which were the images of their inferioi* gods. Tlie lahooed, or consecrated 
precincts, were marked out by square posts which aStood 30 or 40 yards 
from the bitilding. In the inside of llw^i principal house there was a screen 
or curtain of white cloth hung across one end, within which the image of 
Etooah waij placed. When sacrifices were oflered, the priests and chiefs 
entered occasionally within this space, going in at one side and out at the 
other. On the outside were placed several images made of wood, as ugly 
as could weW he imagined, having their mouths all stuck round with dog s 
teeth. Their holydays were kept three or four times a month ; the cere- 
monies lasting from siiiisct<on thp day preceding to sunrise on the follow- 
ing day, (furing which no person was permitted to pass the bounds of the 
morai. This time was spent in prayer, eating the sacrifices, and conversa- 
tion. Human sacrifices \V\ 3 re offered on their going to war. It has never, 
until now, been ascertained with certainty how they disposed of their dead. 
It appears that the duty of concealment dev'dvos upon the next of kin, 
who buries the body in the mi(l<lle of the night following their death ; and 
when the flesh has been consumed they gather up the bones, which they 
convey into the interior and lodge in a cavity or cliff of the rocks ; tliese 
spots are then tabooed, or held sacred by the erection of four poles, to go 
within which is death. The only symptoms of anger any of the natives 
discovered towards^tlie Blonde’s people, who conveyed the bodies of their 
late king and queen from Britain to Hawaii, was when, accidentally, one 
of tliom removed a portion of one of these depositories of the remains of 
mortality. The bones of the royal family, in the sami3 manner, are col- 
lected in a temple or sepulchre, and which is the only remaining building 
of the former religion now on the island, and which is situated in Kara- 
kokooa bay. The bow, arrow, slings, and clubs of the deceased kings 
and chief warriors, are also deposited with their remains. The system of 
idolatry, so far as it was connected with the government, was abolished by 
llio-rio, sometimes called Tarnelianieha II. the son and successor of Ta^- 
mehameha I.^ This was done in 1819, before Christian missionaries camok 

* Since tliese islands were discovered by Cook, in 1778, they have lK?en the scene of 
many sanguinary struggles for superiority among rival chiefs, which at Inst gave Ta- 
meliameha, known in Cook’s voyages by the name of JMaiha-maiha, and who was pre- 
sent at the niilortuiiate death of that great man, nearly an undis]»uted sovereignty over 
the whole. This sovereignty^ he employed in promoting the civilization of his people 
so effectually, as justly to claim the adiniration of his contemporaries, and a distinguish- 
ed place among the benefactors of the human race. It was only so late as 1794^, that 
Vancouver laid down the keel of his first decked vessel, and in 1802 he had iipwanls 
of 20 sail, some of them copper-bottomed. He had likewise a palace built of brick, 
after the European fashion, with glazed windows, and defended by a battery of ten 
guns ; and a regularly disciplined body guard, amounting to between 200 and 300 mer, 
independently of a numerous retinue of chiefs, who were required to attend him in all 
his journeys. His subjects he encouraged, by all possible means, to prosecute with 
vigour and perseverance all the most useful European trades; and he contrived to sur- 
round himself with European and American artificers of every description, and from 
them his subjects acquired a knowledge of all the mechanical arts. He died on the 8th 
of May, 1819, and the record of his death is insi'.ribed on the naked arms of many of 
his subordinate chiefs and subjects, who loved him with a sincere affection. Mr Ma* 
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intolljis dominions, and was owing to three causes : firstj^a desire to im- 
prove tile condition of hi* wives, who, in cdminon with all the otlier fe- 
males^ of tile islands, were subject to inai^ painful inconveniences frow* 
the operation of the lahu ; secondly, the advice of foreigners, and of some 
of the more intelligent (^licfs ; and thirdly, atfcf principally, the reports of 
wliat had been done by Pomare in the Georgian islands. A few of Rio- 
lio’s subjects i^volted, in consequence of^this measure; but Karainrakoo, 
his g neral, defeated them in a deci^ve battle, at a place called Tuamoo, 

• 

thison, ill his * Narrative of a visit to gives a very iiit«vc*stirig micount of his 

siiccf'isor, Unj-rio. or Keho-reho, und the manner in which this enterprising chief ac- 
coinj>lislud tiic deli vcrainre^of his peo]do from tlic horrors of aiuirchv, and the trammels 
of a crii(‘l and obscene superstition ; — The last, <lying words of Tama-lkomah-hah to 
his son, enjoined niani him the jn’otertion of foreigners, and the </rltivatiou of a ft'iendly 
inter<-ourse with all nations. lie pointed out their great Mip«M ioiity in the arts both of 
war and peace, — the riches and consequent advantages wjfiicli an extended <*o^ninerco 
with them would confer, — und the opposite evils which wi^lfre likely to foTlow disagree- 
ments with such powi'rful advcrsarie.s. The young king K<‘lu»-reho, who wasiiJO years 
of age at his father’s death, neglected no part of his insb netions, 'I'lu? jaTsons and 
])ropertics of the white inbabitHiits ivinain nnmwiested.* Trading vessels \^ere eneoti- 
raged, and iiiiljniite«l cunfidence esta hJished, as before, Itetweeu the I'oj^ig tiers and natives. 
In these an<l his oilnu* measures lleho-reho displayetl inncdi vigour. VVouhoo, Whyhee, 
]VIow»‘e, aiol tin* other isJand.s^ with the exception of Atoj^i, submitted to his authority ; 
hut some doubt was eutert.nned respe<*tiug the king ol’ Atooi, who had always held a 
right of sov<*reignty in that island : and Ihongh he owned ullegiunee to Tama-hamah- 
hali, it was known to be paid more through fear of his ]>ower than otherwise, aiul 
tJierefore no de])eudeuce (umld he placeil oii a contiuuauee of liis fealty. The point 
was deh.ited with the king, Kuraiinakoo, and the other prine.iyial advisers, as to the mea- 
siires which should be pursii(‘<l, in ea.se any refractory spirit were to show itself in 
Atofl: which ended by a declaration from lleho-reho, to the elfect ‘that he would 
manage the whole thing his own way accordingly, he put himself into a small canoe, 
in .spite (»f tlieir remonstrances, the very same night, with only a lew attendants, ami 
made the, hest of his way to tliat island. Me fortunately arrived safe, and went at once 
Indilly up to the house of his supposed rival, whmii he found, as usual, surrounded hy 
a largj' party of chiefs and adherents. Their siirpri.se at so unexpected a visit was only 
equalled hy what they felt, when he declared the purpo.se of it. He came, he saiil, to 
j’eceive tliat suhmissioii which had been always paid to his lather, and which he now 
cl. limed in his own ]K*rson, as successor, hy the aekiiowleilged right of iuheritaiie.e. 

It is mine,’ he pursued, ‘to eommuud, yours to obey ; but ]M'(>ple say you iniMlitate 
resistance; 1 do nut believe them, and throw mj.self, without fear, upon your sense of 
honour and hospitality. If yon are my enemy in secret, be so now openly ; 1 am alone, 
unarmed, and in your power; hut if you are my iVieiul, as I liope and believe, merit 
the coniidenee reposed in you, hy banishing the remembrance of all past enmities in 
present cordiality. I her<d>y olfer you my ]>ledge, us king; do you accept it as a faithful 
ouhject should do? we w’ill th«*u part frit iids, and in peace; if not, let each abide by the 
consequences of his own act.’ An apjieal so noble, so frank, and so energetic, proved, as it 
<leserved to h«>, irresistible, flic young king was welcomed to Atooi with every demoii- 
slratiori of n.sp. :t. His demands were complied with, and after a .short stay in that 
inland, during which lum^ah-houniJt and other festivities were given, in his honour, he 
returned in state to Woahoo, attended by his brother king and a multitiule of his ad- 
herents. In considering this story, one is at a loss which most to admire, — the display 
of intrepid confidence and chivalrous spirit on the one side, — or of generous and hon- 
ourable feeling on the other ; whih* both evinced that certain elevation of mind wliicli 
is, perhaps, me ’e the gift of nature than of education, in every i:ountry and in every 
nge. The next act of lleho-reho was not less bold in its conception and execution, and 
is likely to be productive of the most important%nd beneficial eonscquence.s. The whole 
taboo system of idolatrous religion, which had existed from time immemorial, ami is 
described at large hy Cook and Vancouver, was radically abolished; all superstitious 
restrictions, suc.b as those which prohibited the women from eating pork, <*oc.ua nuts, 
f^c., or from taking their meals in company with the men, were set aside; and the 
prtesta, who no longer had any duties to perform, and no religious principle to inllucnce 
their conduct, yielded'a ready obedience to the authority of the king, and acquiesced 
without hesitation in this important change. The tnomis., or teuifdes, with their blood- 
stained %ltars, upon which human victims had been so often immolated to appease the 
supposed wrath of heaven, were universally levelled with the ground ; the iinage.s were 
committed to the flames ; and so complete was the work of destruction, that, in the 
course of a few months, neither .sacrific.c.s nor religious observances of any sort wore 
kept, or even thought of, by the iuhahitaiits." 
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and peace ‘was «soon restored. At this time, missionaries were on iheir 
^way h’om the United States, ‘and, a few montlw afterwards, arrived ^with 
tite gospel of Jesus Christ. 

There are now six missiqjjary ^stations on these^ islands : viz. on Hawaii, 
three, — on Oahu, one, — Maui, one, — on Taiiai, one. At each of these 
places a church has been erected by the chiefs, and the pi^blic worsliip of 
God is regularly attended on theeSabbath. Schools are establislied at the 
several stations, embracing, in the wlicle, more than 1,000 scholars. In 
many instances the more forward pupils have been spnt into other districts 
as teachers f and the ability to read ^rid write is daily extending amoiig 
t]»e people. Epistolary correspondence among the chiefs has become 
common. Scarcely a vessel passes from one islaifd to another, without 
tarryiif^ many lett(?<;a, composed by natives in their own language ; though, 
until convinced of the contrary by the missionaries, they regarded tlie 
‘ speaking letter’ as a magical operation, quite beyond their powers of at- 
tainment. It is believed that pvery considerable chief on tlie islands fa- 
vours the. missionaries, the meliorating tendency of whose inlluence is 
already to be perceived in an edict prohibiting infanticide, and in the mild- 
ness — altogether unprecedented in those islands — with whK-h the late war 
on Taiiai was conducted. * Many of the warriors on the side of the king 
were from the schools at Ilonoruru ; and the vanquished were not slain, 
hut were sent by Karaimakoo to their lands, with injunctions to attend to 
tlie palapalaf «as the system of instruction is denominated. In some in- 
stances, the observance of the sabbath has been enjoined by authority. 
Marriage has been introduced in a few cases, and also the Christian mode 
of burial. 

Lan^uagcT] The language of the Hawaiians, according to Mr Ellis, 
is a dialect of what* the missionaries in the South seas have called the 
Polynesian language, spoken in all the islands which lie to the E. of the 
Friendly islands, including New Zealand and Chatham. The numerals are 
siniilfir to those of the Malays ; and a number of words appear to have 
true Hebrew roots. The simple construction of the words, the predomi- 
nancy of vowels, and the uniform terminations, are its great peculiarities. 
The syllables arc, in general, composed of two letters, and iievor of more 
than three. There arc no sibilants in the language, nor any double con- 
sonants ; and as (3very word and syllable terminates with a vowel, the 
sound is peculiarly soft and harmonious. 

Hawaii.] Hawaii, sometimes written Owhyliec^ is the largest not only 
of the Sandwich islands, hut of the groups of the Friendly and Society 
islands. It is about 280 miles in circumference, and has a superficial 
extent of 4,000 square miles. It presents evident traces of having, at no 
very remote period, been convulsed by volcanic eruptions. Cinders and 
ashes are everywhere scattered u^^ii the ground ; and several black streaks 
seem to indicate the course of the lava towards the sea. The true beauties 
of landscape, however, are by no means wanting. Numerous cascades 
pour from the mountains and rocks ; and their streams flowing through the 
intervening valleys tend greatly to fertilize them. The contrast whic/h 
such spots form with the rugged aspect of the country around them adds 
much to the romantic appearance of the scenery. In the neighbourhood 
of Kairua, Mr Ellis passed over a large tract of volcanic country with 
burning chasms and hills, which he thus describes ; — ‘‘ This tract of lava 
rijsembled in appearance an inland sea hounded by distant mountains. 
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Olid it iiad certainly been in a fluid state, but it now appegy-ed ^ if it bad 
beconje suddenly petrified, «r turned into a glassy stone, while its agjtated 
billows were rolling to and fro. Not only *vere the large swells and hoU * 
lows distinctly marked, but in many places the surface of these billows 
was c<^vered by a smaller^ ripple, like that*obsifrv’ed on the surface of the 
sea at the first^springing up of a breeze, or the passing currents of air, 
which produce what the sailors call a cat’s-paw. About 2 p. in. the erater 
of Kairua suddenly burst upon our view. We expected to have seen a 
mountain with a broach base and rough indented sides, composed of loose 
slags, or hi:rd(*ned streams of lavjf, jmd whose summit would. Jiave pre- 
sented a rugged wall of scoria, forming the rim of a iniglity cauldron. 
But, instead of this, vvft found ourselves on the edge of a stee[> precipice, 
with a vast plain before us, 15 or 16 miles, in circiuj^rence, and* sunk 
from 200 to 400 feet below its original level. Tiie surface of this plain 
was uneven, and strewed with huge ktones, and Vj^lcanic rocl^ and*in the 
centre of it was the great crater, at the distance of a mile and a half from 
the place where we were standing. Wo^walk(^«on to the north end of 
the ridge, where, the precipice being less steep, a descent to the*plain be- 
low seemed pr^it-ticable. \Vith all cur care, we did not reach the bottom 
without several falls and slight bruises. After Walking some distance ov(,*r 
that sunlicn plain, which in several places sounded hollow under our feet, 
we at length came to the edge of the great crater, where a spectacle su- 
blime, aiul even appalling, presented itself before us. Immediately before 
us yawned an immense gulpli, in the form of a crescent, about 2 miles in 
length, from N.E. to S.VV., nearly a mile in width, and apparently 800 
feet deep. The bottom was covered with lava, and the S.W. and nortlnna 
parts of it were one vast flood of burning matter, in a state of terrific 
ehulition, rolling to and fro its ‘ fiery surge’ and flamigg billows. Fil'ty- 
one conical islands, of varied form and size, containing so many craters, 
rose either round the edge, or formed the surface of the burning lake ; 22 
cojistanlly emitted columns of grey smoke or pyramids of brilliant flame ; 
and several of these, at the same time, vomited from tlieir ignited mouths 
streams of lava, which rolled in blazing torrents down their black indented 
sides, into the boiling mass below. The existence of these conical craters 
led us to conclude that the boiling cauldron of lava before us did not form 
the focus of the volcano, — that this mass of melted lava was corn[)aratively 
ehallow, — and that the bfisin in which it was contained was separatcnl by a 
fitratuin of solid matter from the groat volcanic abyss which constantly 
poured out its melted contents ihrougli these numerous craters into this 
upper reservoir. The sides of tlie gulf before us, although composed of 
different strata of ancient lava, were perpendicular for about 400 feet, and 
rose from a vide horizontal ledge of solid black lava of irregular breadth, 
but extending completely round; beneath this ledge, the sides shaped gra- 
dually towards the burning lake, which was, as nearly as we could judge, 
300 or 400 feet lower. It was evident that the large crater had h(,*en re- 
cently filled with liquid lava up to this black ledge, and had by some sub- 
terraneous canal, emptied into the sea or under the low land on the shore* 
The grey, and, in some places, apparently calcined sides of the great crater 
before»us ; the fissures which intersected the surface of the plain on which 
we were standing ; the long banks of sulphur on the opposite side of the 
abyss ; the vigorous action of the numerous small craters on its borders, 
the dense columns of vapour and smoke that rose at the north and south 
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end of th^ plain ; togetliei* with the ridge of steep rocks by which k was 
surrounded, rising probably in some places 309 or 400 feet in perpendicu- 
^lar height, presented an immevse volcanic panorama, the effect of ^which 
was greatly augmented bv tbe^ constant roaring of the vast furnaces be- 
low/* 

Death of Cook.'] While visiting this island, Mr Ellis obtained the fol- 
lowiifg narrative of the circumstances attending the unhappy dispute in 
which our celebrated navigator Cookbere lost his life ; — 

The forei/jner,” they say, “ was not to hlan o ; fo^, in tho first instttnee, our people stole his boot, 
and he, in orde^ to recover it, designed to take o irjdng on board his ship, and detain him there till it 
should be restored. Kapena Kuke^ and Taraiopou, our king, were walking together towards the shore, 
when our people, conscious of what had been done, thronged round Um king, and objected to his go- 
ing arjy furtheF. ills also joined her entreaties that ho would not go on board the ships. While 
lie was ftesitaling, a manVami^ running from the other .side of the bay, entered the crowd almost 
breathless, and exclaimed, ‘ It is «’///• .'—the foreigners have commenced hostilities, have fired on a ca- 
noe fiotrfone of/.heir boats, and Jla/e kilK I a chief.' This enraged some of our people, and alarmed 
the chiefs, as they fe ired Ciiptaii^N'ok would kill the king, 'i nc people armed themselves with stones, 
clubs, and spears — Kaitona entreated her Ivisband not to go ~.\ll tlie chiefs did the same — The king sat 
down— The iTiptain seem<‘d agitat£d,«.uid waj walking towards his boat, wlien one of our men attack- 
ed him with a spear : turned, and with his double-barrelJed gun, shot the man who struck him. 

Some of our peopJo then threw stones at him, which being seen by Jiis men, they tired on ns, Cnp- 
tain Cook then endeavoured to sto^ his men from firing, but could not on account of the noise, Uo 
Avas turning again to spe ik to us, when he was stabbed in the back with a puhoo ; a spear was at the 
eamc time driven through his body : he fell into the water, and spoke no more. * 

♦ After he was dead we all wailed. Ills biiuos were scparc ^ed— the llesh was scraped off, and 
burnt, as was the practice in regard to onr own chiefs when they died. We tiiought ho was tlie god 
Rono, worshipped him as such, and after Jiis death reverenced his bones.* 

“ Not only were his bones so treated, but almost every relic left witli him. Among other things, 
nsledp’df which, from their description of it, must have come from tlie nortli-west coast of Amerii-fi, 
left at the islands by Caj-tain Cook, or some of his companions, was afterwards worshipped by the 
people, 'rhoy called it, probably from its singular shape, Opaitwiarii, crab, or shrimp, for a chief to 
rest on ; from opai, a crab, or .shrimp, tau^ to rest or sit, and u/ ii, a chief. 

** Many of the chiefs frequently express the sorrow they feel whenever they think of the captain ; 
and even the common people usually speak of these facts with apparent regret : yet they exonerate 
the king Taraiopu from all blame, as nothing was done by his orders. I was once in a house in Oahu 
with Karaimakoo, and several other chiefs, looking over the plates in the folio editimt of Cook’s 
Voyages. They wore greatly affected with the print vvliieh represented his death, and inquired if he 
knew the names of those who Avere slain on that occasion. 1 perceived Karaimakoo more than once 
Avipe the tears from his eyes Avhile conversing about this melancholy event. He said he recollected 
Captain Cook’s visit, if not also his person, though he was at Maui at tlie time of hi.s death. More 
than once, when conversing with us on the length of time th« missioDaries had been in the Society 
islands, they have said. Why did you not 'mine here sooner V Was it because we kilhMl Captain Cook ? 

*• Wo have soinetime-s asked thorn what iiidiu '. ment they had to steal the boat, when they possessed 
so many canoes of their oaa'^d. They h.ivo gcnerrilly ausAvered, that they did not take it to transport 
themsi'lves from one island to another, for their oaa'ii canoes Avere more convenient, and they knew 
better how to niaimge thcin, but becaiLse they saw it was not sewed together, but fastened Avilh nailf. 
'J'liese they wanted, therefore stole the boat, and broke it to pieces the next day, in order to obtain 
the nails to make fish-hooks aamUi. We have every reason to believe that this Avas the principal, if not 
the only motive, by Avhich they w'ere actAiated in committing the depredation Avhicli ultimately led to 
such Aiuiiappy consequences. They prize nails very highly j and though we do not know that they 
ever went so far in their endeavours to oldain a more abundant supply ns the Society i^l.-uiders did 
Avho actually planted them in the ground, hoping that they Avould groAV like potatoes, or any other 
vegetable, yet such is the value they still set^n them, that the fishermen would rather receive a 
wrought nail, to make of it a fish-hook according to their own taste, than the best EnglisU-made fish, 
’hook we could give them. 

** It has been supposed, that the circumstance of Captain Cook’s bones being separated, and the flesh 
taken from them, Ai'as evidence of a savage and unrelenting barbarity ; but bo far from tlus, it was the 
result of the highest respect they could show him. „ 

♦* Wo may also mention here the reason for which the remains of Captain Cook received, as was 
the case, the worship of a god. Among the kings who governed Hawaii during Avhat may, in its 
chronology, be called the fabulous age, was /?a«o, or Orono ; who, on some account, becama^ofl'ended 
AA'ith his Avife, and murdered her ; but afterwards lamented the act so mm h as to induce a state of men- 
tal derangement In this state he travelled through all the islands, boxing and wrestling with every ' 
one he met. 

“ He subsequently Bet sail in a singularly shaped canoe for Tahiti, or a foreign country. After his 
departure be was deified by hia countrymen, and nnntvd giim'S of boxing ami AV».*atling Avere iustituted. 
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to his Honour. As soon as Captain Cook arrived, it was supposed, and reported, tl|pt the Rono was 
returned ; hence the people prostrate^ themselves before him as he walked through tlio villages. Rut 
when, !]| the attack made Upon him, they saw his blood running, and heard his groans, tlu>y saffi, * No, • 
this is not Rono.* Some, however, after his death, still s^posed him to be Rono, aad expected hf 
would appear again. Some of his bones, his ribs, and broast-bd^, w ere considered sacred, as part of 
Rono, and deposited it in a heiau (tf mple) dedicated to Rono, (^Re opposite side of the island. 1 liero 
religious homage was paid to them, and from thence they were annually carried in procession to se- 
veral other heiaus, or^>orne by the priests round the island, to collect the offerings of the people, for 
the support of the worship of the god Rono. The bones v^ere preserved in a small ba^ket of dicker- 
work, completely covered over with red feathers ; ^diich In those days were considered to bo the nir)st 
valuable articles the natives possessed, as being sacred, and a necessary appendage to every idid, and 
almost every object of religioift homage throughout the islands of the Pacific. They were supposed to 
add much to the power and infiucncc of tlie idolfoj^ relic, to which they were attached.’* 

Mauu'] The island of Maui, or 3Iowec, is separated from tlie northern 
shore of llaAvaii by a strait about 24 miles across. It is, by tb low isth- 
mus, divided into two parts each of a circiiliu form ; that on tin? east 
is double the size of that on the west. The whole country lias a beau- 
tiful appearance : the plains exhibiting marks of die most luxuriant fer- 
tility, while the mountains rise into mimeroys peaks of the most romantic 
forms, and so high as to be seen at 90 mills’ disfafice. The riortlierii side 
of the island affords no soundings ; but on the western pift-t" of the lesser 
peninsula is found a spacious hay with a sandy beach. 

Oahur}^ Oahu, or yVoahoo^ although only of secondary size, has become 
the most important island in the group, both oii account of its superior 
fertility, and because it possesses tlie only secure harbour to he mot with 
in tlie Sandwich islands. In consequence of this, and of the facility with 
which fresh provisions can be procured here, almost every vessel navigating 
the Northern Pacific puts in here to refit, Tamehamelia, the king, for- 
merly resided at Waititi, and great part of his navy were hauled up on the 
slioj-e round the hay. Three miles W. of Waititi, is the town of llono- 
ruru, now the capital of the island, and residence of tfw king, containing 
a population of between 6,000 and 7,000 souls. The harbour is formed 
by the reef, which shelters it from the sea, and the ships can ride within, 
ill any weather, upon a fine sandy bottom. On the eastern side of the 
basin is a strong fort mounting 00 guns. Tlie town consists of several 
hundred houses, and is well- shaded by cocoa-nut trees. The king's resi- 
dence is built close upon the shove, and surrounded by a palisade on the 
land-side, and is distinguished by the British colours. The palact* consists 
merely of a range of huts : viz. the king's eating-house, his sleeping-house, 
the queen's house, a store, a powder-magazine, and guard- house, w'ith a 
few huts for the attendants, all constructed after the fashion of the coun- 
try. There are 12 or 14 merchants, principally Americans, who have 
establislied warehouses here for foreign goods. Owing to the flatness of 
the country the water is brackish, and there is none fresh to be had with- 
in several mil.^s of the place. Ships, however, are supplied at a moderate 
rate by the natives, who bring it from tj^e springs in calabashes. Pearls 
and mother-of-pearl shells are found on some parts of the coast in consi- 
derable quantity ; but since the king has learned their value, he has kept 
the fishing to himself, and employs divers for the purpose. 'Ihe flat land 
alDng shore is highly cultivated. Arrow -root forms the chief object of 
husbandry, being a principal article of food among all classes.^ About 6 
• 

® The mode of culture is extremely laborious, as it is necessary to have the whole 
• field laid under water. It is raised in small patches, winch are seldo^n above 100 leet 
Miuare; these are surrounded by embankments, generally about G reet high, the sides 
of which arc planted with sugar-canes, with a walk at top; the holds are intersected 
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miles to iTie W. of Honoruru is a small ciirular lake, which is so impret;- 
iiatetfwith salt, that twice in the year the nartv(*s take out of it hjitwecMi 
^00 and 300 barrels of clear, Mmrd, crystallized salt. It furnishes a valu- 
able article of commerce, ^tjut in monopolized bjj tlie king. 

by (trains or aqucdu(!ts, constructed with the (greatest lahonr and iiig<‘niiity, for tlie 
purpSsft of supplying; the water necessary to cover them. Tlie groihid is first carefully 
dug and levelled with a wooden spatft, which the labourers use squatting on their hams 
and heels. After this it is firmly beat doWn, by treading it with their feet till it is 
close enough to contain water. 'L'he plants are*propagated by planting a small cutting 
from the, iijgier part of the root with the leases adhering. ‘^The water is then let in, 
and covers the surface to the depth of 12 or IB inches ; in about 9 months they are 
ready for taking up. 
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Geography, like every other science, has reached its present state of 
advancement by a gradual development. •Ruje^nd limited in its begin - 
nings, it has received gradual accessions* in every age j^tmI airftost every 
country ; nor ii^ it by any means to be yet regarded as a perfected science. 
The history of its rise and progress, and of its actual state at the present 
day, wili form the subject of tlic following chapters, and naturally arranges 
itself under three heads : viz. Lv^, The Geography of the Ancients, or the 
history of the science from the earliest records we possess till about A.D. 
500 ; 2d, The Geography of the Middle Ages, tluit is, from the latter 
epoch till the discovery of America; and 3d, Modern Geogiaphy, or the 
liistory of the science from that event to the present time. It is evident 
that the inquiry into the rise and progress of Geogra[>hi<*.al sciences upon 
which we are now entering, is not one of mere curiosity alone, but will 
illustrate tin? history of the human race, and the progress of civilization, 
‘r\ an eminent degree, while, at the same time, it will enahhi us to detect 
the errors of the earlier writers in this science, and generally to separate 
the inaccurate from the accurate, the conjo^'tmal froiri the ascertained, in 
our Geographical investigations. 


CHAP. I.— f^^'OGHAPIlY OF THF ANCIENTS. 

^ Geography of Ihe Hehrcws,~\ llie earliest Geographical records we 
possess are contained in the Sacred writings. Moses informs us that, 
after the deluge, the earth was peopled by the descen<lants of Shem, Hain^ 
and Japbot, the tliree sons of Noah ; and, in the lOtb chapter of Gem'sis, 
lie supplies a great number of interesting geographical and etbnograpliical 
notices of tlie various countries and nations of the world as then known. 
It does not appear, however, that his*knowledge on these subjects ex- 
tended as far eastwards as the confines of India, or northwards beyond 
the Caucasus. The institutions of the Hebrews were, indeed, in their 
general spirit, rather calculated to discourage intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, and consequently to check the progress of geographical science ; 
hut from the hook of Genesis it is evident, that commerce was under- 
stood and practised in the days of Abraham ; and it would appear from 
the book of Job, that both internal and maritime commerce were known 
at a very early period in Arabia and the neighbouring countries — and that 
the former, as at* the present day, was conducted by caravans. In chan. 

VI. 3 E 
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vi. 19. Jolj^wbom the best authorities allow to have been contemp<n-ary 
with J(^cob— mentions ‘ the companies (caravans) of Sheba and the troops 
Tenia/ which, like those of Ishmaelites, carried on commerce^ with 
Egypt and Canaan. In that* chapter he compares his friends to those de- 
ceitful brooks which overfl5\ their banks on a suflden in the rainy season, 
but which ill the dry and sultry season, when they are most needed, fall 
suddenly and afford no water, and thus disappoint the weSry and thirsty 
travellers, who, journeying through the parclied desert, and tuniing thither 
for refreslimeiit, go away confounded and ashamed. “ The troops of Tenia 
looked, the.coinpaiiies of Sheba waited for tliem : tncy were confounded 
because they had hoped ; they canui tliither, and were ashamed." These 
deceitful brooks lay just in tlie line of road ivhicli^ the modern caravans 
take iii going froifli^VIecca to Damascus, or Cairo. In chap. ix. 2G. ves- 
sels — which imply coinmerce^ — are mentioned. “ My days,” says the pa- 
tient ibid suffering patriarch, “ are passed away as the swift ships,” or 
“ ships of desire.” 'I his, however, though a very beautiful poetical image, 
is not the exact meaiiingf ^if tRe original, according to the very learn<?d 
Albert Scbultews^ who, in his Commentary on Job, translates the phrase, 
“ Ships of canes, or of the papyrus that is, light vessels /constructed of 
nishes, such as were used in sailing up and down the Nile, and other 
great rivers and arms of the sea. These were perhaps the earliest ships 
of antiquity — the first rude attempts of the human race at navigation. 
Another instance of the early existence of maritime commerce is given in 
chap, xxviii. 4. where Job gives an account of the daring spirit and inge- 
nuity of men, how they cross the broad rivers and arms of the sea for the 
purpose of commerce — where there is no path for the foot of man — where 
they lessen to the sight, and are tossed upon the waves. The literal ren- 
dering of the 4tli verse, according to the learned Mr Peters, in his Critical 
Dissertation on this very ancient book, is the following : — ‘‘ The flood in- 
terrupts from the people (the stranger people) forgotten of the foot, they 
appear less than men, they are tossed.” ^ 

Geography of' Ike Phceniciansr^ Next in antiquity to the era of Job, 
and the earliest in the records of profane history, is the era of the Phoeni- 
cians. Whether these noted navigators and mercantile adventurers were 
the descendants of Cush or Canaan, it is impossible to determine. The 
general opinion is in favour of the latter supposition : I rather incline to 
the former, and think that they were a band of adventurers from the Per- 
sian gulf and the Erythrajan sea, who came and settled on the maritime 
coast of Syria — which from them obtained, at a very early period, the 
name of Phoenicia — and who mingled themselves with the aboriginal na- 
tives, the descendants of Canaan, and thus became confounded with the 
Canaanites of Sidon. It is surely reasonable to think, that as the plain of 
Shinar was the first place where the human race congregated and dwelt, 
the Persian gulf would be the sceife of the first rude attempts at navigation. 
The Plnenicians, who, Herodotus says, came originally from the Erythrm- 
an sea, I believe to have been Cushites, wlio, having successively explored 
the Persian gulf, the Erythrjean and the Red seas, and even crossed over 
into Africa by the narrow strait of Bab-al-Mandab, as already mentioned 

* The word Nahal, here rendered flood, means a narrow arm of the sea, which, di- 
viding nations from each other, interrupts their commerce, and which cannot be sur- 
mounted but by the aid of navigation and the spirit of the intrepid mariner who boldly 
ventures to cross it. This is eminently descriptive of the strait of Bab-al-Mandab, 
which is but a few leagues across, and separated Abyssinia from Arabia Felix — the 
very country in which lay the Ophir mentioned in the chapter. 
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in o^r remarks on the book of Job — finally crossed the tract between the 
gulf of Aila and the Mediten-anean, and there finding a n6w channel for 
comn|ercial enterprise and foreign adventure, settled in the viciiTity of 
Sidon. But though it can never be satisfaJtorily ascertained whether the 
Phcenicians were Cushitef or Canaanites, this mijch may he safely alfirmed, 
that they were Hamites. If the common opinion that the Plncuicians 
were Canaaiiitgi dispossessed of their country by Joshua, and consequently 
forced to betake themselves to commerce ^or subsistence, being cooped up 
in the narrow stripe intervening between Mount Lebanon and th(^ sea, and 
extending from latitmte 34“ 26' to^32“ 50' he admitted, it would fix the 
origin of Phoenician commerce at to^ late a period ; for, express mention 
is made of their commerce by the proplujtic Jacob, when blessing his 
twelve sons. “ Zehulun shall he an haven for ships, ho sliall dwtdl at the 
haven of the sea, and his border shall he unto Zidon.” '^Vloses liimseff tells 
ns that Tarshish, (wherever it was sjtuated,) wasj visited by the yiueiii- 
cians. Now, if the Phoenicians were noted as a comnierciaT people by 
Jacob and Moses, before the Exodus from Egypt, it necessarily follows, 
tliat the hypothesis of Sir Isaac Newton and hi)? followers, in tlie system 
of chronology \yhich they adopted, must be entirely erroilfcous, as it makes 
the Plnenicians to he Edomites, expelled their country by David. Oil the 
above hypothesis, the era of Maritime commerce did not commence till 
about the time of the foundation of the Jewish temple, or little more than 
900 years before Christ, for*so low is the date of its erection fixed by 
Nmvtoii. At what period the first distant voyage of the Phmnicians on 
the v hle expanse of the Mediterranean sea took place cannot he ascer- 
taiiKMj, The order of time in which their voyages were made, as well as 
their object and results, are very imperfectly known, they being performed 
long before the era of prosaic narrative or history. It is certain, however, 
that in very early limes they either traded to, or formed colonial and mer- 
cantile establishments in Cyprus and Rhodes, and subsequently in Gaul, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Greece, together with the southern part of Spain. 
N(*arly thirteen centuries before the Christian era, the Phmnicians had 
ventured beyond the straits of Gibraltar, and Bochart lias traced their 
jnogress along the western and northern shores of tlie Spanish peninsula. 
About the same time they fournled colonies on the western coast of Africa. 
But the greatest proof of the antiquity and extent of Phoenician commerce 
is derived from Scripture^ which informs us that Solomon made a navy of 
ships in Ezion Geber, which is beside Eloth, in the land of Edom, on the 
shore of the Red sea ; that Hiram (the Tyrian monarch) sent to this navy 
his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of 
Solomon, and that they came to Opliir, and fetched thence gold, 420 
talents, and brought it to king Solomon, with algum-trees and precious 
stones, 'riie same facts are recorded in the hook of Chronicles, with the 
additional fact, that the ships of Solomom went to Tarshish, with the ser- 
vants of Hiram ; “ Every three years came the ships of Tarshish, bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” Much difficulty has oc- 
curred in fixing the site of Op/iir ; some placing it in Arabia — some in the 
East Indies — and some on the eastern coast of Africa ; and the question, 
Wiiere was Ophir, is not yet clearly ascertained, and probably never will. 
It seeifis evident, however, that the Ophir frequented by the ships of ,So- 
lomon and Hiram, and conjoined in the account with Tarshish, is not the 
same region witli the Ophir of the book of Jol», which was so called from 
Ophir, the son of Joktan, and brother of Havilah, who must not be cou- 
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fouiuled with another personage of the same name, the son of ( ns]j,('wIio 
gave his hanad to the tract so called, which was encompassed by one ot 
the risers of Paradise, and which lay at a great distance troin Arabia^belix, 
the abode of the sons of Jofitan.* In the days ot Job, navigation was 
only in its infancy ; and Ophir frequented i>y the fleets ot Solomon 
and . Hiram lay at a much greater distance from the head of the lied sea 
than^the Ophir mentioned by him. Mr Bruce has laboured to prove, with 
much ingenuity and erudition, that the Ophir of Solomon was the modern 
Sofala, on the eastern coast of Africa, near Zanguebar. His hypothesis 
is by no means new, having been started a century before he was born ; 
but he has’taken great pains to show^what had iiot been previously done 
— that the voyage was performed entirely by means of the monsoons, and 
therefore could not but occupy the term of three years, mentioned in 
Scriplure. If it^uld be proved tha: in tlie days of Solomon such a voy- 
age a^ that to Sofala could not be. made but by the monsoons, and that 
the vesseJs employed were so constructed as to he able to sail only before 
the wind, it would go far to determine the point in favour of Sofala being 
the Ophi*- of Solomon aiuf Hiram ; but it is impossible to prove this, from 
the want of fac'ts respecting the state of navigation in ^hose days. As 
Tarshish is joined with^Opliir, Mr Bruce fixes its site in the vicinity of 
Melinda, on the same coast, and quotes the Abyssinian annals to. prove it, 
where it is recorded that Amda Sion, making war on that coast, reduced 
the Moorish chief of 1 arshisli. This fact, if true, is a strong additional 
proof that the modern Sofala corresponds to the ancient Ophir, as no eas- 
tern Tarshish had been hitherto <liscovered by any commentator and geo- 
grapher, wliether ancient or modern. The Greeks and Romans had never 
heard of a place so called on the S.E. coast of Africa. But the proofs 
advanced in favour of this hypothesis, by Bruce and those wJio preceded 
him, however plausible and ingenious, have been ably combated by the 
learned Dr Doig. This gentleman supposes that the Tarshish of Solo- 
mon and Hiram was the ancient Bsetica (Andalusia) in Spain, and that 
Ophir lay somewhere to the VV. of the cape of Good Hope. It is agreed 
oil all hands that Tarshish the son of Javan, or his immediate descendants, 
settled in Asia Minor, Italy, and Spain, countries in a directly contrary 
position to the Tarshish of Bruce mentioned above. The inliabilants of 
Tarshish are every where in sacred Scripture said to be addicted to navi- 
gation and commerce, in which they seem to have been connected with 
the Tyrians and Phu3nician8, who were always said by the Jews to inhabit 
the isles of the sea. We are told liy Moses, that by Elishah and Tarshish, 
Kittim and Dodanim, the sons of Javan, were “ the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands.’’ In Hebrew geography all the countries N.W. of 
Palestine, and divided from it by the sea, were called the Isles of the Sea, 
In Isaiah we find Tarsliish connected with Chittim, and Sidon, and Tyre, 
Now whether Chittim was Macedonia, or Greece, or Cyprus, it is at any 
rate clear that it lay in the west. It is also clear from Ezekiel xxvii. 12, 
that the inhabitants of Tarshish traded in the maikets of Tyre with silver, 
iron, lead, and tin. As a farther proof that Tarshish lay very far west 
of Judea, the conduct of the prophet Jonah may be quoted. Where 
did he intend to go? To flee to Tarshish. Where did he em- 


llie word Ophir, according to the learned Bochart^ signifies rich, wealthy, and is de- 
duced by iiim from the Arabic verb vaphurn, “to abound in wealth hence the Arabic 
Auphiir, Auphir, whence, in all probability, the term AJricu is derived. 
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bsirkV At Joppa. Now Joppa was the sea port of Judea on tin? Me- 
diterranean, It is exceedingly improbable that Tarshish Ifere hientionecl 
was tlie I'arsus in Cilicia, for that city lay north from Joppa, at no ^eater 
distance than 5". It is much more likely, flj^refore, that the Tarshish of 
Scripture was Tartessus \fi Spain. There* wer^ three cities so called hy 
the ancients, one of which was situated at th/ mouths of the Guadalquivir, 
or Bajtis, in Andalusia. The other two were founded by tjie Phceniciana, 
hut the first they found already built by* the immediate descendants of 
Tarshish, who ^ave it this name from their father the son of Javan. In 
tfiis delightful region df Andalusia^ were the Elysian fields of the Pagan 
poets, who derived their descriptions^ from the Phoenicians, wlio denomi- 
nated the tract in the \^icinity of Tarshish, Mcchos Eljfsoth, ‘ the Land of 
Joys.' Long before it was known to the Romans, the e^se and aiHuence 
of the princes of Tarshish, had passed into a proverb Ki' the days of the 
Teiau bard. 


My wish — were wishes to he 
Js not lor Cornucopia’s store,^ 

N<)r o’er Tartessus be my lot, 

I To reign a hundred years or more. 

That it was actually furnished with those articles mentioned in scripture, 
all the authors of antiquity who have mentioned that region attest. They 
describe it as the native lainf of silver, lead, iron, and tin, as also of gold 
in very large quantities. For further argument on this much disputed 
topic, I beg to refer the reader to my supplementary dissertation on the 
commerce of the ancients in my edition of Rollins Ancient History. 

Geography of the JEgyptians,'] The Egyptians, however renowned in 
antiquity as a learned and scientific people, among whom the arts and 
sciences had been successfully cultivated for ages while all the rest of the 
world was overspread with darkness, directed the resources and energies 
of their country chiefly to agriculture, and for a long time manifested a 
decided aversion to maritime pursuits. At a very remote perio<l, indeed, 
they had discovered the elementary truths of geometry; but their geome- 
trical science doijs not seem to have been applitul to the purposes of astro- 
nomical or physical geography. “ The Egyptians,” says Malte Brun, 
were able to draw meridian lines ; and the periodical inundations of the 
Nile compelled them tiv have recourse to topographical plans of their 
country ; but such an application of geometry does not necessarily sujipose 
that any geographical ideas existed among a people who, in fact, regarded 
the sea and the art of navigation with horror.” Plutarch informs us that 
they symbolized the sea, under the image of Typhoii or the Evil demon ; 
and that their ecclesiastical personages abstained from eating fish, and never 
made use of salt, accounting it the froth of the malignant principle. “ The 
ancient kings of Egypt,” says Strabo, ‘‘Were satisfied with the productions 
of their own country, hating all navigators,” As little were they inclined 
to make foreign conquests. We are told, indeed, by A[)oll(Hiius Rhodius, 
ill his Argonautics, that an Egyptian conqueror caused his route to Ola, 
tfie capital of Colchos, to be engraved on tablets, and left them there as a 
proof of his conquest, — and further, that on these tables the whole extent 
of th^ roads he had pursued, and the limits of the land and sea, were 
marked out ; but it is passing strange that, if hucIi maps really existed, the 
Argonauts should not have found their way home by the aid of them, hut, 
as ail authors agj’oe, wandered entirely out of the proper course ; and our 
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authority for the whole, namely that of a poet who lived more thin ten 
centurics'aftef the supposed date of the Argopautic expedition, is strongly 
questionable. The date of the reign of Sesostris is very uncertahi, and 
^Jiis whole history is ro intiipa?ely blended with fable, that it is exceedingly 
didicult, or rather impossible, fro distinguish betf/ixt what is true and what 
false in it ; that an Egyptiali prince should have conquered all the inter- 
vening nations from the Nile to the foot of Mount Caucasus, and engraved 
a map or maps of his marches® and conquests at an era almost as ancient 
as that of the Exodus, does not easily admit of belief, and till better evi- 
dence can be adduced on the subject tl;an has yet 'been offered, we must 
regard the whole alleged expedition as only another of the numerous and 
daring poetical fictions of the Greeks. After the time of this mythic per- 
sonage, — for his existence is long anterior to all legitimate profane history, 
— thd only thing we can learn is, that the Plueiiicians carried on a lucrative 
coinnpBrce with Egypt ;.and for a long time they were the only people to 
whom the {)orts of Egypt were open, as we learn from Homer and Hero- 
dotus. The Egyptian commerce, therefore, was wholly engrossed by fo- 
reigners ; for though cofonies rrfigrated from Egypt to Greece, yet these 
kept up no correspondence with the parent state. Horsev, and fine linen, 
in the days of Solomon, ^constituted a chief part of Egyptian exportation. 
The era of Psammitichus is the first period in the history of Egypt when 
decisive measures were adopted to root out the ancient and long continued 
antipathy which the Egyptians entertained against intercourse with foreign- 
ers, and from this time may be dated the commencement of Egyptian 
commerce. Psammitichus was the first king of Egypt that opened his 
ports to foreigners in general. Commerce with the Greeks he particularly 
encouraged, though afterwards, either from jealousy of that people, or the 
still operating antipathy of the Egyptians to foreigners, the Greeks were 
not suffered to entter any port but Naucrates, which they had been per- 
mitted to build for the residence of their merchants, and convenience of 
their trade. Tliis city lay on the Canopic mouth of the Nile, and if a 
vessel entered any other mouth of the river, the master was obliged to 
return to the Canopic branch ; or, if the wind did not permit this, to un- 
lade his vessel, and send his cargo to Naucrates by the country boats. 
Pharaoh Necho, the grandson of Psammitichus,, was a monarch bent on 
maritime commerce, which is evinced by the history of his whole reign. 
For this purpose he attempted to unite the Medi,t,erranean and Red seas by 
a canal, but faile<l in the attempt. He employed Phoenician mariners to 
circumnavigate Africa, and kept a large fleet in both the Red sea and the 
Mediterranean. In the reign of Pharaoh Hophra, grandson of Necho, the 
Egyptians had the command of the Mediterranean sea, and had they con- 
tinued long after this a free and independent nation, they would undoubt- 
edly have been still more famous for their maritime and commercial supe- 
riority ; but the devastations of «Egypt by the arms of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the subsequent reduction of that country by Cambyses, for a time 
arrested their career, and annihilated the political existence of the Pha- 
raohs, or native sovereigns of the country. It has been well remarked by 
Dr Vincent, that while Egypt was under the dominion of its native 
princes, Sidon, Tyre, Arabia, Palestine, Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, and Car- 
thage, were all enriched by the trade carried on in its ports, and the arti- 
cles of commerce which could be obtained there, and there only. The 
natives themselves were hardly known in the Mediterranean as the ex- 
porters of their own commodities. They were the Chinese of the ancient 
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world ; and the skips of all nations but theii- own ladiid in ^lioir •harbours. 
As soon, however, as Egyjft passed to the Persians, Macedonians^ and 
Romans, it furnished large fleets ; and urnfer the Ptolemies, Alexandiiif 
rose into importance as the first cominercir^ city in the world. 

* Expedition oj the ArganaiUs.~] The Argo^autic expedition to Colchis, 
on the Euxine sea, though blended unquestionably with much that is fab- 
ulous, is generally considered to be the coi^mencement of afitheiilic C/reek 
history of maritime enterprise and geographical discovery. The era of 
this expedition is usuajjy placed about 1280 or 1263 B.C. ; but traditions 
remain which indicate that Jason, commander, was not the first Greek 
who attempted a similar voyage. It is not easy to determine whether 
Jason 8 motives to tliis eliterprise were piratical or commercial. I^s avowed 
object was the Golden JHeece ; but what that was can ounrj^ be conjectured.® 
It is certainly difficult to conceive how the Greeks of that age, a rude and 
barbarous race, could engage in such a distant commercial speculcftioi\ ; 
and it is equally so, how they could venture on a plundering expedition 
so far from home, and through a dangeroj^s and flifficult sea, wh(*n that 
propensity could be easily gratified nearer their own sh^ffTs. That the 
mountainous country of Colchis then aboundcMl in the precious nnUals is 
well-known ; and the gold and silver mines to ihif south of Trebisond are 
still wrought with profit. The report of this metallic wealth had probably 
reached the Greeks, and exeked their avarice, — as in modern times tlie 
report of an El Dorado, in South America, roused the cupidity of a Ra- 
leigh. But whatever was tlie real object, the fact of such a naval adven- 
ture is believed by the genei*ality of historians and chronologers. In their 
course to the Euxine sea, they visited Lemnos, Samothrace, Troas, Cyzi- 
cum, Bithynia, and Thrace. Such wanderings evince Grecian ignorance 
of the navigation of those seas. From Thrace they steered their course 
direct to the Euxine sea. The Cyanian rocks, four or five leagues from the 
entrance to that sea, previously deemed impassable, were passed by these 
adventurers without danger and difficulty, and their due situation and form 
ascertained. They then entered die Euxine, where they seem to have been 
driven about for some time, till they discovered Mount Caucasus, wliich 
served them as a landmark to the entrance of the Phasis, when they an- 
chored near G^a, the cEl'pital of Colchis. 'Flie Euxine sea, it appears 
from Minanerraus, was anciently thought to be the ocean ; its eastern and 
western shores were uukiidwn to Homer ; and succeeding ages were taught 
tc believe that the Argonauts returned to Greece, not by the Hellespont, 
but through the ocean. With regard to the adventures which befell them 
on their passage homewards, so much contradiction and fable have clouded 
the narrative, that it would be useless to attempt its elucidation. Some 
writers represent the Argonauts to have ascended the Tanais ; Pindar 
transports them to the ErytliiiKau or Southern ocean, and makes them 
reach the Mediterranean by dragging their vessel over the Libyan conti- 
nent. Hecatmus supposes that Jason sailed through the Phasis into the 
ocean, and from the ocean into the Nile ; while later poets conducted him 
ui^the Danube and Save, and overland into the Adriatic. 

Geography of the Homeric Age*"] The geographical descriptions of 
Horner^ in the Iliad and Odyssey, form the next epoch in the history of 

* It has been conjectured that the story of the Golden Fleece had its origin either in a 
miscomprehension, or a play upon words : Phoenicians probably took part in the expe- 
dition, and the word which signilies wealth or treamre in the Phoenician language ( ma- 
ionjt very nearly resembles that which, in Greek, means a fleece {muHon). 
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goop:raplntal seinnce. In tbo Homeric cosmography, sajis tlie learned edi- 
tor oi* the ‘ Edinburgh Geographical and Historical Atlas,’ “ the earth was 
Represented under the form of ad immense disc or circular plain, surrc^unded 
on all sides by the River Ocean. Upon the circumference of this circle 
rested the solid vault of the^firmament, under vvllich rolled the sun and the 
stars, in chariots borne by the clouds ; while, on the opposite side, and 
corresponding to the firmament^was the vault of Tartariik^ including, not 
the abodes of the dead or the caverns of Hades, but the residence of the 
Titans, the enemies of the gods, and impenetrable alike to the breath of 
the gale or the light of heaven. But to an inhabitant of the coast of Asia 
Minor, or the Grecian archipelago, the sun appeared to rise from the east- 
ern ocean^ and having performed his journey beneath the vault of ‘ the 
o’erhinging firm^ci»ent,’ to descend into the same circumambient element 
towards the west. Accordingly, the ocean was conceived to be the bed 
whence he* arose in the morning, and to which in the evening he sunk to 
repose. But a difficulty here occurred ; namely, how, after going down 
in the west, the same san, coul4 re-appear in the opposite quarter of the 
horizon, and pt^iform anew his circuit. To meet this difficulty was invent- 
ed the fable, or hypothesis, that the bright luminary of* day, on his de- 
scent in the west, was leceived in a vessel of gold fabricated by Vulcan, 
which conveyed him rapidly by the north towards the east, 'which he 
reached in time to recommence his daily journey. A more extravagant 
solution cannot easily he imagined ; yet it seems to have taken finn hold 
of popular belief, and to have maintained itself among superficial in- 
quirers long after the researches of the learned had established beyond a 
doubt the splierical form of the earth. Even Tacitus, who, in regard to 
moral and political subjects, cannot be taxed with credulity, though his 
ignorance of phjssical science betrays him occasionally into that weak- 
ness, seems inclined to concur in the belief ascribed to the Suiones, 
that they nightly heard the sound of the chariot of the sun, and saw 
the forms of his horses, and the rays of his head (radii capitis), as he 
drove through the waves of the Northern ocean to his palace in the east. 
In tlie Homeric cosmography, the limits of the world were naturally in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity. The pillars of heaven and earth, of 
which Atlas was the guardian, rested, it is nofe^ easy to say upon what 
foundation ; and although succeeding poets adopted and repeated the fal)le, 
it disappeared from the geographical systems poEterior to Homer. Beyond 
the mysterious girdle which bounded the earth, extended indefinitely the 
dominions of chaos, a gulf where all the elements of heaven, of tartarus, 
of the earth, and of the sea, were jumbled together, and which even the 
gods themselves regarded with fear. At the extremity of the west, of 
the north, and of the east, was placed an imaginary people, called the 
Cimmerians, who dwelt in perpetual darkness, and from whose dismal 
abo<le9 Homer, accoi’ding to Plutarch, drew his images of hell and Pluto. 
This terminatioTi of the world in darkness and in chaos, accords with the 
natural impressions of the human mind, and continued long to be a pre- 
vailing delusion. The Arabian geographers gave to their circumambient 
ocean the appellation of the Sea of Darkness ; and several of the early 
European navigators, engaged in exploring unknown seas, stopped short 
when the atmosphere became unusually obscured, under an apprehension 
that they were approaching the boundaries of light ami of existence. 

‘‘ Homer appears to have considered Greece as situated near the centre 
cf the (Jisr r circular plain of the earth. He nanwff all the suites of 
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Greece, and particularly distinguishes Thebes, Athens, Corintfi, and La- 
cedaefpon ; he mentions ISfacedonia, and is well acquainted with tRe 
clades and larger islands ; but his description of the western coasts of 
Greece, N. of Etolia, is fonfused and obscure. • Sicily was known to him 
by the name of Trinacria, and as the habitation of the one-eyed race of 
the Cyclops. ^The straits which separate Italy from Sicily are made by 
him vhe western limits of the Mediterranean, and ‘ the portals which con- 
duct to the regions of fable,’ for all beyond them partakes of the marvel- 
lous in his relations. •His Elysiuip, where yellow llhadamantl^us reigned, 
is the coast of Andalusia ; his Lotophagi inhabited the coast of Libya be- 
tween the Greater and,Lesser Syrtis. To the N. and N.E. of Greece lie 
mentions the Thracians and Moesians, and the Cimnieiifins whd iid^bited 
the land of darkness ; but be merely hints at the existe'hce of Colchos and 
the Euxine. The western coast of .Asia Minor is minutely (Jesciilwid by 
him ; and the isles of the archipelago and eastern basin of the Mediterra- 
nean, along with the coasts of Pha?nicia mid Egypt, lie fully within the 
compass of his knowledge. The fame oP 12gypt, and hewhun died -gated 
Thebes, afford 4ur poet a fertile theme. To the W. of l^ypt he places 
Libya and the Erembi, wliere be correctly says jLhe lambs are born with 
horns, aiiTl the sheep bring fortli three times a-year. I'o the S. he places 
Africa and Elhiojiia, describing the Ethiopians as * the farthest of men,’ 
who are divided in two, some under the rising and some under the setting- 
sun. To the N. he describes the Hyperboreans, as living in the same 
manner as the Scythians and Modern Tartars still do. Ilis knowledge of 
inland geography seems to have been very confined, and as bis geographi- 
cal descriptions are chiefly maritime, bis knowledge must have been jniii- 
ci pally procured from the Plnenicians. By residing in Greece and making 
short voyages among the islands, or even down to Egypt, he never could 
learn that the earth was surrounded by the ocean, — that the sun rises and 
sets in the ocean, — that the ends of the eanli are upon the ocean, — ami 
tliat the Ethiopians are the last,of men who dwell upon the ocean. These 
things he could only learn from a commercial people, such as the Phonii- 
cians, who alone could be supposed at that lime to know the limits of the 
habitable world, and relate them to a curious and inquisitive person. There 
is no mention made of Jiabylon or Nineveh in all his poems, which he 
surely would r<^ver have *ieglected to do had he known any thing of tlnnr 
wealth or magnitude. ‘ Homer,’ says Strabo, * had no knowledge of the 
Syrian, (Assyrian,) nor of the Median empire. For he who names the 
F,gyptian Thebes, and celebrates the wealth of it and of Phcenicia, would 
never have passed over in silence the grandeur of Babylon or of Ninus 
(Nineveh), an 1 Ecbatana, had he known any thing of these kingdoms.’ 
With Strabo’s good leave, however, it is a question with me if these 
empires then existed ; and if they did n(ft, how in that case could Homer 
know them ? It is past doubt with me that the Median empire did not 
exist for several centuries posterior to the 'Frojan war ; and as for Ecba- 
ta^a, if it really then existed at all, it was a city of no political importance 
till the 6th century before Christ. Whatever countries Homer personally 
visited, as Greece and the N.E. coast of the Mediterranean, in these he 
names all the towns and rivers, and describes their situations and their 
soils ; one country is rocky and monnlainoxiH, anotkov kutWe and pta\n, — 
one is dry and sandy, another moist and verdant ; this is productive of 
sheep, that abounds with horses ; a third swarms with pigeons, and & 
fourth is blessed with beautiful women.” 
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Geography of Hcrodoliisr\ We have no further light respecting the 
progress of geographical knowledge among the Greeks till the days of 
Herodotus, who has been jjisfly denominated the father of history, and 
might with equal justice receive 4he appellation of the father of geography, 
Herodotus read hia historical'^books — which were named from the muses 
— before the Athenian senate, in the year 445 B.C, A native of Halicar- 
nassus, a small commercial town 'of Caria, and probably himself originally 
a merchant, he caught the adventurous spirit of his fellow -citizens ; and 
animated by the love of learning, imbibed probably from his uncle Pany- 
asis, an epic poet whoin the critics of antiquity ranked next to Homer, as 
well as disgusted by the oppressive tyranny exercised over his fellow-citi- 
zens by Lygdainis, he resolved to gratify his thirst for information by tra- 
velling. He set ou^ in his 25th year, and extended his inquiries into every 
quarter of the then known world. He visited the Greek colonies on the 
north side of the Euxine, and even travelled over a considerable portion 
of Southern Russia, having explored the tract between the Hypanis or 
Bog, and “Borysthenes or iJniepcr, as also the shores of the Palus Mmotis, 
or Sea of Azof. the East his journeys reached as far as Babylon, and 
Susa the capital of the Persian monarchy ; Tyre also detained him for 
awhile ; but Egypt, still tlie chief seat of arts and learning at that time, 
chiefly arrested his attention, as appears from his minute and accurate ac- 
count of its religion, government, manners,* customs, and monuments. 
Tyre was also visited by him, and the Grecian colonies planted at Cyreno 
in Libya. He seems to have travelled over Greece into Eastern Europe ; 
but there is no proof that he traced the course of the Ister, or Lower Da- 
nube, from its mouth to nearly its source, as Mr Stevenson asserts. Ho 
describes the country beyond the Ister as a vast and boundless space in- 
habited, as far as he could learn, by the Sigynm, who reached on the other 
side to the Vevets on the Adriatic. The iScytliians, too, spread over the 
country near the '^anais ov Don, were attentively surveyed by him ; and 
he aftinns, that in the N. of Europe there are many wonderful things,' 
and a prodigious quantity of gold.” In Italy he knew Umbria ami Ligu- 
ria from report, but had heard nothing of Rome. Of the westc] ii coasts 
of Europe and the situation of the Cassiterides be frankly avows bis ig- 
norance respecting their detail. He bad beard of the Celtre who livijd 
beyond the columns of licrciues, and who bordered on the Cynesim, but 
nothing more. Of the amber of Prussia be had also beard, which be says 
came from the river Eridanus, which runs into tlie North sea, (the Baltic.^ 
Iberia or Spain, and 'rartcssus, are mentioned by him, but merely so. 
With the isles in the Mediterranean collectively taken he was well ac- 
quainted. South of the Baltic, he supposed the ocean to run eastward in 
an indefinite line, as far as his own knowledge extended. This formed 
the boundary of bis Europe nortk of the Hyperboreans, in the parallel of 
60® N. Jat. Europe in bis estimation far exceeded in length the other di- 
visions of Asia and Africa, though in breadth, it was inferior to either, 
and on the whole, he aflinns that Europe was larger than Asia. In his 
opinion, Europe extended along the north of Asia, the Colchian Phaais 
being the boundary. Prom this point the boundary was carried eastward 
as far as bis own knowledge extended, to the south of the Issedonc*’. The 
(Ryphins, the Arimaspi, and the Issedones, formed the north-eusten-n limit 
of Europe and of his knowledge. Rennel, identifying the Issedones with 
the Elutbs, and fixing the Arimaspi at the source of the Irtysh, and the 
Grypbius in Soutbern Siberia, carries the knowledge of Herodotus to the 
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heart of Central Asia ; but there seems good reason to doubt tjje correct- 
ness of the major’s theory Respecting these ancient Scytiiian tribes, and to 
question if the knowledge of Herodotus exjended farther than the foot qI* 
the Beloor Tag, or the western declivity of Central Asia, and northwards 
beyond the Riphsean mo|intains. We ma^ cpnteive a line drawn from the 
most eastern branch of the Indus to the Chaliscuteli range — from thence 
N.E. alongst that range, to the 29th degree of north lat. ; — thence % small 
distar '*e N.W. to the confluence of the Hyphasis and Acesines at Ooch — 
thence to Mooltaiin, on the Acesines — thence to the Indus W., up the 
course of that streafti as far as Attock — thence across, the Indus, 
and w^estward alongst the northeVn bank of the river of Caubul to 
its junction with tUe river of Khaushkur — up that stream, to its 
source S. of the Oxus — and thence alongst the \v/wtern foot pf the 
Beloor Tag, to the fountains of the Jaxartes. Tflis line will repre- 
sent the eastern limit of Persian domination, and of the Asiatic geography 
of Herodotus. Of the Punjaub I conceive he knew almost nothing. He 
did not even know that India produced el6?J)han|t% or diat it was bounded 
on the N. by tlie vast Imaus. The Issetfones are placec^Jiy Pletodotus to 
the N. of the Masjagetes, and occupied northern Turlfestan, or the tract 
now occupied by the Gr(*at Kirghisian Horde, N. of the Jaxartes, and W. 
of the Beloor. From this point the Beloor passes N. and joins the Alak 
Taug, or Speckled Mountaiy. Thence the chain is prolonged nortliward 
to the western extremity of the Great Altaian range. Here three ranges 
meet — the northern termination of the Beloor — the western extremity of 
the Altaian range — and the S.E. termination of the Ulugh Taugh, which 
runs N.W. from this central point to the Ural-Tau, dividing the steppe of 
Ischim from that of tlie Middle Kirghisian Horde. 1 conceive this line, 
from the source of the Jaxartes, to the Riphtcan range^or Ural Taugh, to 
be the E. and N.E. limit of the geographicul knowledge of Herodotus. 
In assigning the limits of Herodotus’ geographical knowledge in Asia, wo 
^iiust leave out all India E. of the Registan, or country of Sand, and llu* 
whole of central Asia and Chiua, together with the whole of Siberia. In 
Europe, all beyond 60® N. lat. must be deducted, as also all that part of 
Europe wdiich lay W. of the Lower Danube, between the Alps and the 
Baltic. In Africa, all to the S. of the equator, and to the W. of the pa- 
rallel of Carthage. He was a^so ignorant of the existence of the Persian 
gulf, as he descril> s the •Euphrates as falling into the Erythraean sea, or 
Jndian ocean. He is singularly correct in his classification of the inhabi- 
tants of Africa, dividing them into two great bodies, Africans and Ethi- 
opians — the latter being placed south of the former, or the Moors and 
Negroes, which is exactly the case at tliis very day. 

“ The work of Herodotus,” says a recent writer in Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia, “ forms the most precious gift which has ever been conferred 
on the literature and philosophy of any country in their age of adolescence. 
It embodies a great deal of historical information, with a multitude of re- 
marks on manners and natural objects, written with singular liveliness and 
candour, and collected from all the nations with which the Greeks at that 
time had any acquaintance. The communicative ardour of the father of 
history was not damped by any sceptical misgivings ; what he had gather- 
ed laboriously he poured abroad freely for the consideration of riper ages ; 
and if he sometimes relates with too much gravity what common sense 
cannot credit, it must be remembered that tlie hardihood of credulity is 
best fitted to picvieer the road of knowledge, and that the cautious tread 
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of critical^disq'innnation can follow only in a beaten path. It remarka- 
ble, that an author whose information reached •into tlie heart of Russia, to 
^he tfral mountains and the se^ of Aral, to the confines of Tartary And of 
India, to the negro nations inhabiting the banks of the Nile, and even to 
that mysterious river which^wa'lers an almost Ridden world beyond the 
great desert, should have scarcely any knowledge of the nations in tho 
west of Europe, and should speak even of the neighbourifig peninsula of 
Italy in obscurer terms than of that of Arabia. But as civilization advanced 
towards the West, the train of light which marked its progress still shone 
in the opposite direction ; and the Greeks naturally turned their eyes to 
that quarter of the globe where the maturity of tbt social state, and the 
aslonishing^ monuments which existed of humane- power and ingenuity, 
oifered an endles9^purce of gratification to their curiosity. In the age of 
Herodotus the coinmeiTial character of the Greeks was already fully de- 
velope'd ; they had established themselves in all the shores of the Euxine ; 
they had penetrated even into the country of the Budini^ some hundred 
miles up the Taniiis, wh'^tje, irf the midst of nomad tribes, they had built 
themselv^ a gi^'^jt city entirely of wood ; they maintained an occasional 
intercourse with thlfe people bordering on the Caspian ; and passed through 
so many different nationsdn these commercial visits, that they were obliged 
to employ, we are told, no less than seven interpreters in their course. In 
Persia a colony of Greeks had been established by Xerxes, and was 
cherished by him as the only fruit of his expedition. In Lower Egypt 
they were numerous from an early age. Thus the lively and enterprising 
spirit of his countrymen offered great facilities to Herodotus in pursuing 
his researches in various quarters : they probably served him as interpre- 
ters ; and it is only by supposing the absence of such aids that we can 
explain his total silence respecting Jerusalem, and the scantiness of his 
remai'ks on Tyre and Carthage. The forbidding temper of the Jewish 
religion, the jealousy of commercial monopoly, and the difficulties of a 
strange language, could alone have veiled from his view objects so well 
deserving his attention. It is natural that’ one who sought so zealously 
for facts should be extremely mistrustful of arbitrary hypotheses. Hero- 
dotus called in question many long-received opinions. He did not deny 
that the earth was a sphere, as his commentators have erroneously ima- 
gined ; but he ridiculed the idea of its being a circular disk, encompassed 
by the ocean, as it was described by the geographers of his day. He was 
persuaded that the earth was not a circle ; and as to the existence of “ the 
floods of ocean,” he was far from being satisfied with the authority of the 
poets. He thought the division into three continents extremely unreason- 
able, and believed that Europe (to which, indeed, he could not affix any 
limits towards the east), was greater than the other two continents taken 
together, being equal to them in length, and much exceeding them in 
breadth. For this opinion he has been much and undeservedly censured, for 
even bis mistakes prove the justness and independence of his mind. It 
was natural for him to magnify that of which he had only an obscure per- 
ception ; but his belief that Africa might be circumnavigated, which had 
the effect of diminishing that continent in his estimation, and his hesitation 
to admit such an outline of Europe as system alone would delineate, are 
equally to Ids credit. Into whatever errors Herodotus may have run when 
he himself ventured to speculate, he was seldom led astray by the theories 
of others ; and he not only laid before his countrymen the most valuable 
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accufpu! Aon of facts which the world had to that a.G^e received, hut he 
also taught them the useful lesson how to doubt and (liscuss.” '* • 

Ca^ihaginian Voyages^ The voyages of the Carthaginian admirals 
Hanno and Himilco, along the coasts of JVfrica and of Europe, thougYi 
performed apparently lor^ before his own^ime, were unknown to Hero- 
dotus. Hanno was despatched by the senatip of Carthage for the double 
purpose of explpring and colonizing the coast of Africa l)oyond the straits. 
The fleet which he commanded, on this expedition, was composed of 60 
large vessels, liaving on board 30,00t) persons of both sexes. The Car- 
thaginians or T^ybi-Plioenician cities founded by Hanno on this occasion 
were all situated l)(?tween the straita of Gibraltar and the Seftegal river, 
and, with tlie exception of Cerne, (the Modern Arguin) lay to the N. of 
cape Bojadore, the Atlas Major of the ancients. Some assert that Hanno 
doubled the cape of Good Hope ; while others limit the whole extbnt of 
his voyage to Capo Nun, near 10 degrees N. of Cerne ; but D’Anville 
and Kennel nearly agree in fixing the limit of Hanno’s voyagcfatthe point 
of Sherbro’ Sound, near Sierra Leone. Hanno wrote a relation of this 
voyage, a fragment of a Greek version of*whiclf fs all that now, remains. 
Its authenticity|has been called in question on accouj^fcii*^ its stories of 
torrents of fire running into the sea, and females covered with hair, called 
Gorilla}. • But the former were nothing more tfian the flame caused by 
the burning of the dry herbage — a practice common to every country be- 
longing to warm and moist dlimates, where the vegetation is rank. The 
appearance of a river of fire running into the sea, would be occasioned by 
tin* more abundant vegetation of the valleys or ravines, whicli are shaded 
by their depth, and remain longest green, A similar phenomenon was 
observed by the much-lamented traveller Mr Park, in the high country of 
Manding, and a similar practice of burning the dry herbage is observed in 
Ludamar, and other Moorish countries on the southern*bonlor of the great 
desert of Sahara. It may also be observed, that a similar practice has, 
from time immemorial, been adopted by the Indians of the United States, 
to the E. and W. of the Mississippi. Respecting the hairy women — called 
Gorilla}, Hanno’s interpreters, Gorgon.y, by Diodorus Siculus, and Gor- 
gatles by Pliny — it is plain that they were apes, of the species called Pongo 
by Buffon. The male Pongos could not bo caught by Hanno, as they 
fled to inaccessible precipices, and defended themselves by throwing stones. 
These are never taken ai^ve. Three females were taken by Ilanno, but 
they so annoyevl their conductors with their teeth, that they were com- 
pelled to kill them, and bring tlieir skins only to Carthage. Long before 
this voyage of commerce and discovery, the Carthaginians had discovered 
the Fortunate islands, or the modern Canary islands. 

The voyag#' of Himilco took place in the same centuiy with that of 
Ilanno ; unhappily but a few scattered details of it have reached us. He 

* There, is a very remarkable fact mentioneef by Herodotus respecting the state of 
geogntphical science, about half a century before he published his history, and very 
shortly preceding the Persian invasion, it occurs in Book v. c. 49, where he says that 
Aristagovas, prince of Miletus, appeared before Clcomenes, the Spartan king, witii a 
t^J;)let of brass in his hand, upon which was inscribed, everi/ known fxirt of the habitable 
world, the seas and the lirers, and to this tablet he pointed, as he spoke of the several 
countries between the Ionian sea and Susa. This is the first thing ol the kind men- 
tioned ^1 history, an<l appears to have been a very vague, rude, and imperfect perfor- 
mance; but it IS probable that geographical tablets of this Kind, however rude and 
imperfect, were in use amongst the statesmen and men of sen’ence in those days. What 
a feast for an antiquary would not this tablet have been, hiul it been preserved ! The 
curious reader may see the geography of this tablet discussed by llcnnel, in hia illustra- 
tions of Herodotus^ 
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held his course in the opposite direction, and visited the coasts^of Spain 
and the Bl-itisH islands. 

I Sc^lax — P^iheas — AnstotlcJ\ In the time* of the Peloponnesiai^ war, 

or a few years later than Herodotus, Scylax of Caryanda, collected the 
itineraries and journals of jlie tc*avellers and navigators of his time, and 
reduced the information affoiMed by them into systematic form. His work 
describes the coasts of the Euxine and Mediterranean, and .those of Wes- 
tern Africa, as far as Cerne. We mentions Massilia, the modern Mar- 
seilles, and is also the earliest Greek* writer who mentions the name of 
Rome. — Pytheas of Marseilles made a voyage aloiif^ the coasts of Spain 
and Gaul, and reached Great Britain, tthen called Albion^ or AUjionn^ that 
is, the White Land, by the Inhabitants. He appears to have coasted the 
southern and eastern shores ; he makes no mention of Ireland, but says, 
that steering northwards he arrived in six days at Thule^ which some sup- 
pose tjp liave been Jutland, and others Norway. In the same age with 
Pytheas, of a little later (400 B.C.) flourisiied Xenophon, whose narra- 
tive of tlie retreat of the Ten Thousand threw much light upon the coun- 
tries of Upper Asia. Tlid writkigs of his celebrated contemporary, Hij)- 
pocrates, who tra.^^^lled through Scythia, Colchis, Asia Mii^or, and perhaps 
Egypt, with the view of studying the different effects of different climates 
upon the human body, added considerably to the geographical knowledge 
of tlie age, although he committed the great error of supposing Egypt and 
Libya to belong to Asia. — Ephovus of Cumaf, who flourished about 350 
B.C. supposed the Greeks to occupy the centre of the earth ; and that 
round them were disposed the Indians, Ethiopians, Celts, and Scytliians. — » 
Aristotle, the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripatetic school, con- 
tributed much to the fundamental principles of geographical science, by 
inferring from the observations of travellers the sphericity of the globe. 
He maintained tlmt the earth is a sphere, having a circumference of 
400,000 stadia ; — a calculation which may be correct ; but the uncertainty 
as to the stadium employed, renders it impossible to appreciate its merit. 
Reasoning firmly on the hypothesis that tlie earth is a globe, Aristotle ap- 
pears to liave suggested the voyage across the Atlantic eighteen centuries 
before Columbus ; for he observes, that the coasts of S])ain cannot be very 
far distant from tliose of India. The happy boldness of this thought was 
all his own, the errors of calculation belonged to bis age. In his nomen- 
clature, too, we see evidence of a juster geographical conception than was 
possessed by many writers of a much later age. His knowledge of the 
earth was bounded by the Gallic and Indian gulfs on the W. and E. by 
the Ripliman mountains on the N., and on the S. by the great river Cre- 
metes, ‘‘which, having its source in the same mountain as the Nile, flows 
westward into the ocean.” This great river must be the Senegal. Aris- 
totle, knew but little of the north of Europe, yet he is the first who men- 
tions the Hercynian mountains ; ^ designation which, probably, extended 
. over the lofty ranges on tlie west and north of Bohemia, but which is at 
present retained only by the insulated mountains of the Hartz. He also 
makes express mention of two large islands, Albion and lerne, situated to 
the north of Celtica (and he is the first writer who mentions them together, 
and with the common name Brittanicaf) ; but he adds, that they are not 
by any means so large as Taprobane beyond India, or Pbebol in tli» Ara- 
bian sea. Here we have a proof of his extensive information in this early 
mention of Taprobane or Ceylon, and Pbebol, which is generally supposed 
to bo Madagascar; but which, as Saibala is an Indian name, ought, per- 
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haps, to IjS looked for more towards the east. Aristotle Imfl many- scho- 
lars who devoted themselves to geographical studies, and some of w*hom^ i 
as Dicaiarclms and Theophrastus, obtained disjtinctiou by their writings ; 
hut lie had the singular h(|nour of infusing *he lo^e of knowledge into the 
future conqueror of Asia. Tlie spirit of tlie ifiyal pupil corresponded with 
iho intellectual^ eminence of the great teacher; and the expeditio;i of 
Alexander produced a greater revolution irf the knowledge of the globe, 
than almost any other event recorded in ancient history; and more de- 
signedly, perhaps, than«is generalfy imagined.” 

Alexander s Expedition,^ The Conquests of Alexander formed a new 
era in tlie science of geoj^rapliy. Of no one might it more truly be said 
that “ geography is the science of conquerors.” IW meaivs of Ids expedi- 
tions the Greeks acquired a detailed knowledge of Asia^ from the Helles- 
pont to the Hyphasis, and from the l^ersian gulf to the Jaxartos, and ob- 
tained a knowledge of the Ganges, and of India beyond the ifegistan, or 
Sandy Desert, both of wJiicli were unkuown»to Herodotus. In his march 
westward from the Indus to Susa, he employed ^lognetusand Iketon, — 
two distinguished geometricians, as we are informed by^Sttfabo and Pliny, 
— to draw up surveys of the intermediate provinces, and reduce them, as 
well as tlio marches of his army, to regular measurement, and thus the 
distances being accurately set down, and journals faithfully kept, the prin- 
ciples of geographical science’next in importance and utility to astronomi- 
cal observations, were established. In addition to the journals of Diogne- 
tus am* Baeton, — both of whom may be styled the quarter-masters general 
of the Macedonian army, — were those of Nearclius (happily preserved hy 
the judicious Arrian,) and of Aristobulus, and Ptolemy, afterwards king 
of Egypt. Of all these, with the exception of tliat of Nearclius, we have 
only extracts, furnished us hy Diodorus, Strabo, and Arrian. Had tins 
journals of Diognetus and Ba)tun been preserved entire, and had they 
reached our times, tliey would have thrown much light on the interior 
geography of the Persian empire^ with whicii the moderns are still very 
imperfectly acquainted. A glance over the map of Asia will show that 
his marches northward and eastward, and the double route of liis army 
westward, — the one under Cratorus, through the? centre of the Persian em- 
pire, and the other headed by Alexander himself through the maritiimj 
provinces, — intersect the whole space hy three lines, from the Indus almost 
to the Tigris. 

Alexander is supposed to have contemplated the establishment of a 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and India, from the care he took 
to examine the navigation of the Persian gulf and of the river Indus. For 
the latter purp^^se a fleet of 800 vessels was intrusted to the command of 
Nearclius. By the voyage of Nearclius from the Hydaspes to the Indus, 
and from the Indus to the mouths of thesTigris and Euphrates, a know- 
ledge of the hydrography of the Puiijauh, the Erythrsean sea, and the Per- 
sian gulf, was acquired, and the latter was no longer confounded with tlie 
former, as was done by Herodotus. A survey was also made of the Ara- 
hiafti or western side of the Persian gulf, hy Archias, Androsthenes, and 
Hiero, but the dtitails have not reached us. Hiero proceeded down the 
gulf, dovibled Cape Mussendom, sailed down the coast below Muscat, and 
came in sight of Cape Ras-hal-had, which he durst not double, and then 
returned up the gulf. A survey was also taken of the delta of the Eu- 
jihrates and Tigris, and the Eulteus or Karoon ; the channel of the Tigris 
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was also Examined up as far as Opis, its hijjhest navigable point, and tliat 
of th^ Euphrates, down to the marsh of Pallacopas. , 

“ Notwithstanding,” remarks the author of the elegant volume on ^ Ma- 
ritime and Inland Discovery,’ in Lardner’s Cyclf,pa3dia, — “ Notwithstand- 
ing that the writings of all the Greeks (Nmarchus excepted) who accom- 
panied Alexander in India have perished, the fragments which remain are 
sufficient to convince us that tlrts Macedonians were attentive and sagacious 
observers. Their remarks derive a peculiar interest from the way in which 
they illustrate how little change the lapse of twenty centuries has wrought 
on the manners, or even on the languages, of Indian nations. It also de- 
serves to he noti(;ed, that the Greeks soon became^ acquainted with those 
articles of*produge or manufacture which have ever since continued to be 
the staple articles fK the Indian trade. Naearchus observed the sugar, or 
hone)^ as he termed it, jinade from canes, without the assistance of bees. 
He also mentioned the fine-tlowered cottons, rice, and perhaps silk. The 
Greeks became acquainted witii the mode of planting rice in water, and of 
distilling from it the strong spirit called by the natives arrack. They 
knew that gold^'^v. s collected in the rivers, and they lear;,ied the manner 
of hunting and taming the elephant. The chief peculiarities of Indian 
government and society appear to have been all revealed to their observa- 
tion. They were aware of the division of the people into castes, that 
there were no intermarriages between the castes, and that trades descended 
from father to son. The names of the castes are not mentioned expressly 
by any Greek writer, hut it is likely that the Chatari of Arrian, who oc- 
cupied the country possessed by the Rajpoots at the present day, were the 
military caste of K’hatrees. Tlie piUattx made of rice, on which the peo- 
ple chiefly subsisted, the custom of shampooing, that of dying the beard, 
the perforation of 'the nose, lij)s, and ears, the cotton turbans, the use of 
umbrellas, the great banyan or Indian fig-tree, under tlie branches of whicli 
a thousand persons may assemble, the devotion of widows to the flames, 
the delicate form and constitution of the natives, these, with a multitude 
of other particularities, amused the curious spirit of the Greeks. The phi- 
losophy of the Brahmins, and the eccentric iety of the Faqueers or .Jogees, 
appear to have been the same then as they are now. The latter were pri- 
vileged to enter every house, and even the women's apartments ; they were 
attended by females, without the suspicion of impropriety ; lived on vege- 
table food under banyan trees ; subjected themselves to fanatical penances 
and disgusting tortures ; and when they had at length palled the insane 
appetite for pain, heroically abandoned on the funeral pile the life in which 
they could no longer sufficiently afflict themselves. These and a thousand 
other extravagances, successfully employed then as well as now to win the 
admiration of the multitude, were viewed with mingled astonishment and 
contempt by the companions of (Alexander. Megasthenea beheld all the 
riches and magnificence of India at the court of Sandracotta, or, as it is 
written by others, Sandracoptus, a corruption of Chafidra^Guptay one of 
the most distinguished names in Indian history. That prince had awaken- 
ed a spirit of resistance to foreign sway, and had completely overturned 
the enfeebled dynasty of the Bdlh or the Palis, in South Bahar, who left, 
however, their name to the great capital of their dominions. Pliny informs 
us tliat the city Palibothra, as he calls it, far exceeded in wealth and mag- 
nitude the other great capitals of India, and he adds, that the same name 
was not only common to the city and the people, but was also given to 
tfiQ Thiw ohsorra.ft.’OT:! tiffs iiot jiiot wii/i t/ic attention it 
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deserves/ Those who are acquainted with tlie East will at once 

that a name borne alike by«the city, the nation, and tlje ruler, must have 
been ♦he name of the reigning family. Th« Pallbothm then of the ftreel-is^ 
was unquestionably so called from the dynasty of the Pali-jnilra^ that is, 
the sons or tribe of Bali^ whose splendour beltmgs to the heroic age of 
India. The city Palibolhra was situated, according to some, at the junc- 
tion of the Sosflie and the Ganges, while others remove it to the tpoint 
where the Cusa joins the latter rivea a little to the east of Boglipur. It 
was two miles broad, and extended no less than ten miles along tho nver, 
according to Megasthenes. Iler% the Macedonian enjoyed the best op- 
portunities for studying the country and the people ; but, unfortunately, 
nothing of his has beei* preserved except his fables, and these are obviously 
taken from the natives. He repeats the stories of iXxn^'^tpiocephali ^nd of 
PpginieSy by which, no doubt, we are to understand the monkeys ; for 
these animals, in some parts of Indisr, frequent the pagodas in ^great* num- 
bers ; and being protected from molestation by the superstitious opinions 
of the natives, they familiarly exhibit all die liveliness and ingenuity of 
tbeir nature. It is not surprising that Greeks, conversing with TIindoos, 
should be led iAto the belief that apes are but an infeiTOr variety of man. 
The monkey tribe has good reason to complain* of btdng calumniated as 
well as harshly treated by mankind. Kept in solitary confinement, to 
which tlieir passionate and social temper is peculiarly ill adapted ; pining 
away witli grief and malady, they are accusfMl of being peevish and male- 
volent, as if the natural disposition of the animal could bo developed in so 
unnatural a situation. In the pagodas of Upper India, however, the mon- 
keys are regarded not merely witli indulgence but with respect. Nor is 
it wonderful that tliey should be confounded with the Imman species in a 
country, the gravest histories of which inform us, that tjie first great saint 
converted to Iludbism was the king of the monkeys, and that a mimic 
army, composed of a hundred millions of the same nimble animals, gam- 
bolled after the great Ram to the conquest of Ceylon. One fertile source, 
of fable among the Greeks wa* the liberty they took with foreign worcls, 
which they always altered, as the Turks do at presmit, so as to mak(» 
them significant in their own language. The significations thus arliitrarily 
attached to names naturally gave birth to many errors. 4'hus the Alshnmi^ 
a powerful tribe on the liiHs near the Ganges, are called by Megasth(;nc*s 
the Aslomiy o: and tlien to explain tlie subsistence of these 

^uoristers he is compelled to add that they are nourished by the snndl ot 
fragrant flowers. In like manner the Greeks converted the name ot Cuia 
Burraca^ a high peak in the Indian Caucasus into Kuitc Boreoii^ i. e. the 
bed of Boreas ; and the mouiitaiu of Dcvanlshi they supposed to be the 
birth-place of Dionusos t!ie Grecian Bacchus.*' 

Scholai's of Akwandria — Eratosthenes.'] The foundation of the city 
of Alexandria, in Egypt, was a great m^ans of enlarging the geographical 
and hydrographical science of the ancients, both in the direction ot tin? 
lied sea and India. It has been alleged that the books which Ijad been 
bj^ut up in the archives of Babylon and Tyre, previous to Alexander s con- 
quests, were by his orders transferred to Alexandria, and that in this way 
the discoveries of the Phoenician navigators and Chaldean astronomers 
became knp]fvn to the Greeks. But we cannot receive this statement with 
iinpUcit faltl), for no hint of the transaction occurs in any accounts we pos- 
sess pf the life and actions of Alexander, and vve know that the library of 
Alexander was founded by Ptolemy Soter many years after Alexandex*s 

VI. > 3 G 
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death. A^xander would, in fact, if there had been any sucb\books in 
existence, have rather f^ot them all transporte::! to Babylon, which he in- 
tended to have made the capital of his dominions, and where alon6 any 
works composed in the Phoeniciiyi and Chaldean languages could be made 
use of and appreciated, besides, there is no pr(/jf that such works ever 
existed. Patrocles, an officer of Seleucus Nicator, visited and described 
several parts of India and Scythia ; and Dicajarchus of Messene, his con- 
temporary, published several treatises t)n geography, of which three frag- 
ments' are extant. The first is inscribed a Tour through Greece, being a 
description 'of the relative distances |iml situation of several cities, — an 
account of the inhabitants, and the intermediate parts of the country. 
The second contains the same subject in verse, whifch was designed to im- 
press dn the mintfs #f youth, the names of places, being inserted in a geo- 
graphical map of his own construction. This work was dedicated to 
Theophrastift, the successor of Aristotle, who corrected and improved the 
map, and, in his last will, ordered it to be replaced in a portico built for 
that purpose. The third,*^a treatise on mountains, was, if we may judge 
from what of it'V mains, composed with great judgment, and has been 
quoted with approbation both by Pliny and Geminus. — The embassy of 
Megastlienes, already adverted to, and that of Daimacbus to the same 
quarter, at a subsequent period, furnished many valuable accessions to the 
knowledge of the Greeks respecting the Eastern world ; Dalion, Buselis, 
and Avistocreon, visited Ethiopia, and Simonides resided several years at 
Merawe, while Aristillus and Timochares introduced the method of de- 
termining the places of the stars by their own latitudes and longitudes 
with respect to the equator. It was at Alexandria that all these materials 
were arranged and systematized. In this labour Eratosthenes, who flou- 
rished under Ptolemy Euergetes, and was keeper of the Alexandrian lib- 
rary, bore a distinguished part. His knowledge of the Nile was as ex- 
tensive as that of Herodotus, and more accurate ; he also collected some 
information respecting the E. coast of Africa, and mentions India and 
Thinm. But his great merit was, that he introduced into geography a 
uniform system and the art of fixing positions. “ He was the first who 
introduced into a map a regular parallel of latitude. Tins was a line 
traced over certain places, whose longest day was observed to be exactly 
of the same length, and extended from the Straits of Gibraltar, through 
the Sicilian sea, the southern extremity of the Peloponnesus, the island of 
Rhodes, the bay of Issus, Cilicia, &c. to the mountains of India. By 
means of this line he endeavoured to rectify the errors in the ancient geo- 
graphical map ascribed to Anaximander ; and on it the longitude of the 
known world was often attempted to be measured by succeeding geogra- 
phers. At certain intervals from the first, he traced other parallels upon 
his map, such as one through AJexandria, another through Syene, and a 
third through Meroe, and introduced, at right angles to these, a meridian 
line passing through Rhodes and Alexandria, up to Syene and Meroe. 
The oriental part of this map was delineated from the surveys of Diogne- 
tus and Bseton, and from the materials and authorities furnished by the 
work of Patrocles ; hut the whole of it comprehended little more than the 
states of Greece and the dominions of Alexander's successora ; ,«and as 
Eratosthenes was not acquainted with the western parts of the*^prld, or 
with the countries bounded by the Northern ocean, he committed several 
gross errors which have been pointed out by Strabo, But the' great work 
upon which the fame of this geogi*apher chiefly rests, is his attempt to de- 
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terrnmo uie circumference of the earth by the actual meaaurejnent of a 
sej'rnent fcf one of its great-circles. Assuming Syene to be directly jindei 
the tr(fj)ic of Cancer, the oldiquity of the elliptic at the summer solstice 
would be there equal to the height of the gole*; but as he found, by means 
of a gnomon, that Alexaiklria, which he supi^osSd to be situate under the 
meridian of Syeuo, had rather more than 31" of northern latitude, the 
difference of laHtude between those places would therefore be 7® 18', or 
l -50th part of the circumference of • a great circle. The arc of the ter- 
restrial meridian intercepted between Syene and Alexandria he found by 
actual measurement to be 5,000 stadia, which multiplied by 50, gave, as 
the measure of the earth’s circumference, 250,000 stadia, or 694 4-9 sta- 
dia to a degree.” Pliny has passed a high eulogium upon Eratosthenes ; 
and if we consider the rude and imperfect state of sciefice at that ttime, 
and the paucity and inadequacy of the instruments then employed to im- 
prove it, we shall not be disposed to Question the Justice of th (4 panegyric. 
In his map of the world, as we are told by Strabo, the oriental part of it 
was delineated from the surveys of Diognytus aacKBaHon. But the whole 
of it contained httle more than the states of Greece aiu^ite doniinions of 
Alexander’s successors ; for, as Strabo observes, lie #as not acquainted 
with the western parts of the worhl, nor with tinf regions bounded by the 
Northern ocean. Tkina was the eastern extremity of his map, and the 
Sacrum Prumontorium th(i w^istern. His meridian-line extended from the 
latter line to the former. Thina consequently was placed in the ])arallel 
of Uhodes, — a parallel which passes through the empire of China within 
the Great Wall. Strabo informs us, that Eratosthenes asserted that Thina 
had been, previously to the construction of his map, incorrectly placed in 
the more ancient maps. Now Thina is also the most eastern position in 
Ptolemy’s geography. But for Strabo, we slmuld not hqve known that the 
ancients were acquainted with Thinte or Thina, and that it had a place in 
their maps before the time of Eratosthenes, and that from tlieir time to 
that of I’tolemy, even down to the time of tlie Arabians, Thina was the 
most eastern ])oint of the world known to the ancients, llis position of 
Meroe, in respect of latitude, is not far from the truth, and was probably 
derived from Simonides, who lived live years tlntre. From the Promonto- 
riuin Sacrum, to the mouth of the Ganges, Eratosthenes reckoned 70,000 
stadia, which at 700 to a degree, amount to 6,000 geographical miles. 
Now the direct distance bfiiween these points is 4,970 geographical mihjs, 
C'v 1,030 less than the calculation of Eratosthenes. But the linos of dis- 
tance across the continent of Asia were given by the ancients in road nj(?a- 
sure, and not in direct distance, as llennel has proved by an induction of 
examples. If l-7tb, therefore, be added for inflections, or 710 geographi- 
cal miles, then .5,680 will be assumed fur the road distance, so that the 
difference betw ?cii the calculations of Eratosthenes will be only 320 geo- 
graphical miles, which is not great on so long a line. His estimate of 
3,000 stadia for the isthmus of Asia Minor between Issus and Amisus, if 
meant for direct distance across, is the justest that the ancients liave left 
us« Taking these at 700 to the degree, the intermediate space is 2.37 geo- 
graphical miles, or 300 English miles, being only 20 English miles within 
the ti'u^h. By another statement, 3,700 stadia are given by Eratosthenes, 
between Issus and Amisus, which is possibly intended for road distance, 
and if so, veiy little exceeds the truth, if l-7tli be allowed for inflexion, 
the intervening space being very mountainous. It is nearer the truth than 
the map of D’Anwille. Between Gades and Issus, he made the distance 
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28,843 stadia;* or 2,472 geographical milcM, or 2,850 English^niiles, or 
^ 520 English more tlian the truth, or f)j- degi^es of longitude more than 
Vhe real distance in the parallel of 36*’ N. lat.* It must be remarked that 
the distance is only computed, and that not in a direct line, but along the 
coasts. The longitude of' tij© Mediterranean wife not taken from a series 
of celestial observations made at the pillars of Hercules and Issus, but from 
the domputed sailing distance oiiiefly along the coasts, from the one point 
to the other, or in other words, the I'elative longitudes of the two points 
were inferred from the computed distance, and not i^he real distance from 
the true ascertained longitudes ; the conVputed distance was assumed as the 
real distance, and thus the longitudes were fixed. The same remark is 
applicable to the computed distance between the ^’Sacrum Promontorium 
and Canopus at ti?e mouth of the Nile, estimated by Eratosthenes at 
24,500 stadia, or 2,100 geographical miles, which is 100 geographical 
miles, or only l-20th part more thaii the real distance. Erroneous as 
these estimates of Eratostheneji were, they were nothing compared to those 
of Ptolejny at a much l&thr period. However, several gross errors were 
committed by Tif'-iJ^osthenes in other longitudes, along tlie coasts of the 
MediteiTanean, as m those of Carthage and Dyrrachium, making the for- 
mer to be 15,000 stadia west of Alexandria, instead of 9,000 the real 
distance, and the latter 900 stadia from Thevime, (Salonica) on the Egeaii 
sea, instead of 2,000 the true distance. His latitudes in some points 
were, notwithstanding, tolerably accurate, as those of the pillars of Her- 
cules, llhodes, Issus, the Caspian dates, which are njally near the triitli, 
and even the northernmost point of Scotland is fixed by him at 61“ N. lat., 
or 2“ 23' more than its ascertained latitude, which, considering the very 
slender knowledge which at that early ])erio<l must have been possessed of 
Britain by tlie Greeks, is nearer tbe truth than might have been expected. 
We are informed by Marcian of Heracloa, that the whole of tbe geogra- 
phical knowledge of Eratosthenes was derived from the work of Tiinos- 
thenes, which, preface and all, was used by him in the construction of his 
map. But this has nothing to do with hi^ astronomical labours in deter- 
mining the figure and circumference of the earth. Eratosthenes died in 
the year 194 B.C. — Agatharchides, who was about 20 years younger than 
Eratosthenes, cultivated the descriptive department of geographical scicnice. 
It is from him we have the first authentic account of the countries to the 
8. of Egypt. lie also was a president of the Alexandrian library, and 
wrote a work on the navigation and commerce of tbe Red Sea. He mer- 
tions the gold mines wrought by tbe Ptolemies on tbe coasts of that sea, 
and depicts tbe sufferings of tbe miners in strong language. He gives an 
elaborate account of the wealth and commerce of the Sabeeans and Ger- 
rhmans ; and describes the Abyssinian custom of ham-stringing wild ele- 
phants, and eating the raw flesh ^,ut from them while alive. 

Hipparchus— Arternidar us, Hipparchus — whose epoch is not exactly 
ascertained, but must bo fixed somewhere betwixt 159 and 129 B.C. — 

’ made considerable improvements, pavt’iculavly in the astronomical part of 
the science. He applied the method of Aristillus for determining the 
places of the stars, to ascertain the relative position of the different parts 
of the earth s surface, and fixed on the Fortunate islands as his fir^t meri- 
dian. His catalogue of the fixed stars is preserved in the Almagest of 
Ptolemy, and his commentary on the phenomena of Aratus and the astro- 
nomy of Eudoxus is still extant, and was published with a Latin version 
by Petavius in 1630. He composed a work in several books to correct 
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the errors/of Eratosthenes, charged him with many blunders* ancj absurdly 
preferred* the map of Anaximander to that whioh he had const riveted ; 
reckoriTng his computation of tlie earth’s ciiicumference to be delicient, h% 
added 25,000 stadia, making 1 degree nearly 764* stadia, or more than 75 
geographical miles, whicl^ instead of correejing;, increased the error of 
Eratosthenes. — Me was followed by Artemidorus, who lived about a cen- 
tury before the Christian era, and who cony)osed a copious periplus of the 
Mediterranean, lie calculated the (Hstance from Cadiz, to the mouth of 
the Ganges, at 68,624*stades, or 8,578 Roman miles, on the parallel de- 
scribed by Eratosthenes, or 5,882* geographical miles. Now, *1110 direct 
distance is 4,845 geographical miles, or 1,087 such miles less than bis 
estimate. Rut as road •distance between these supposed paraljels is evi- 
dently intended, if l-7th be allowed for inllexion on tU.vs*long line cJ’ dis- 
tance, the error will be reduced to 314 geographical mih's. On a second 
line given by Artemidorus, througli Cappadocia, Ephesus, Jiom(f, and 
Spain, the distance between these two points is made 8,685 Roman miles, 
or 107 Roman miles more. This clearly gbows*that the distances across 
Asia were given*by the ancients in road-measure, and n^t^in direct mea- 
sure ; and hence the source of these enormous longitfhdes given by the 
ancient g(^)grapbers. • 

Eiidoxu.s’.'] Eudoxus of Cyziciis, a man entlinsiastically devoted to 
g<‘ogra[)bi(*{i1 researches, visitetl Egypt in the reign of l^^uorgetes II, (146- 
117 H.C.) and was sent by that monarch on an exploratory expedition to 
India, under tlie pilotage of an Indian who bad been found exj)iiing with 
bung( in a boat on the shores of the Red sea. After having made two 
t‘xpeditions to India, be conceived the idea of arriving at the East by the 
circumnavigation of Africa, but appears to have perislied in the attempt. 

Survey of the Homan Empire,^ 'Hie rising greatry:?ss of the Roman 
power contributed much to the extension of geographical knowledge. The 
Greeks liad litthi or rather no knowledge of those regions of Europe which 
ley at a distance from the Mediterranean or Euxine seas. rbey had nei- 
ther traversed 8pain, nor visited (jraul, nor neitetrated into Great Britain. 
(R'rmany was nearly inaccessible, and thinly inhabited by fierce and war- 
like tribes. But the successive conquests of these countries by the Ro- 
mans, and especially by Julius Caisar, developed their boundaries, extent, 
and interior geography. Among the Greeks, Eratosthenes was the first 
who gave a rude sketch oT Britain, hut he was ignorant of the existence of 
Ireland ; and n. notice of Ireland appears in Polybius, a later writer than 
Eratosthenes. But the greatest part of the civilized world being reduced 
to the Roman yoke, a survey of the whole Roman empire was decreed by 
the senate under the consulate of Julius Ctesar and Mark Antony, 44 B.C. 
The care of this survey was entruste<l to three Greeks, Zenodoxus, Theo- 
dorus, and Polycletus. To each of thej|e a different division of the em- 
pire was assigned. Zenodoxus finished his survey of the eastern part in 
14 years, 5 months, and 9 days. The northern part was completely sur- 
veyed by Theodorus in 20 years, 8 months, and 1 0 days. Polycletus re- 
tiflned from the south in 25 years, 1 month, and 10 days. Tins survey is 
ascribed by Pliny to Agrippa, son-in-law and prime minister to Augustus 
Ca3sar,» because it was completed when that minister was in the plenitude 
of his power. To this survey were added supplementary surveys of the 
new provinces as they were successively conquered and added to the em- 
pire, and these formed the basis of the geography of Ptolemy, hromthem 
a plan of the ep*} 3 irc was formed, containing the distances ot places, witl 
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descriptions of, the sea-coasts and interior parts of the countr^^s^ which 
was |:ti&ced under a gi*and portico in the middle of the city for i^)ublic in- 
spection. Every governor of« a province was furnished with a map and 
written description of it, in ’which were both given and engraved, the dis- 
tances of places, — the nature and direction of Cie roads, — the courses of 
the rivers, — and the chains oV hills and mountains. All the cities of the 
Roman empire were connected^, with each other, and witlf the capital by 
public roads, which, issuing from thedloman Forum, traversed Italy, per- 
vaded the provinces, and were terminated only hy^the boundaries of the 
empire. These roads were carefully ^narked at every 1,000 paces, or 
4,840 English feet, by milestones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
another, in, defiance of the obstacles of nature, or tke rights of private pro- 
perty.*' Mountaihs.were perforated, and bold arches thrown over the 
broadest and most rapid streams. The middle part of the road was raised 
into a sort cf terrace, which commanded a view of the adjacent country. 
They consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and wx*re 
paved wdth large stones, <a«d in gome plans near the capital, witli granite; 
and such was tht^trength and durability of these roads, tlmt they have not 
yet entirely yieldetf to the combined efifort of sixteen centuries. No coun- 
try was considered as cofiipletely conquered till it had been rendered per- 
vious in every direction to the arms and authority of the victor. Posts 
wore regularly established in all parts of the- empire, houses were every- 
where erected at distances of fi ve or six miles, each of which was con- 
stantly provided with 40 horses, and by the help of these relays, it was 
easy to travel 100 miles a-day along the Roman roads. A magistrate of 
high rank once posted, in the 5th century, from Antioch to Constantino- 
ple, a distance of 725 Roman, or G65 English miles, in 5^ days. If a line 
he drawn from the- wall of Antonine, the N.W. extremity of the Roman 
empire, to Rome, and thence to Jenisalem at the S.E. point, it will be 
found that the great chain of communication between these opposite points 
amounted to 4,080 Roman, or 3,740 English miles. This vast space, 
surveyed and delineated with an accuracy ' previously unknown, extended 
from the Atlantic to the vicinity of the Tigris, and from the wall of An- 
tonine, and the frontiers of Poland, to Mount Atlis, and the tropic of 
Cancer, comprehending an area of 1,000,000 geographical square miles, 
it was from this plan, projecied by Julius Cmsar, and completed by Au- 
gustus, that the succeeding geographers of ancient days drew the best and 
fullest information,"' 

Straf) 0 .~\ The celebrated Strabo flourislied under the reign of Augus- 
tus, and to him we are indebted for a work which enables us to appreciate 


* “ The Itomaiii Itineraries that are still extant, show to what extent surveys were 
made in every province; and Pliny has tilled the third, fourth, and fifth bonks of his 
Natural History with the geogi’aphieaV'<listauc4‘s that were thus measured. An uiicient 
chart, (Charta Provincialis, Itineraria, et Militaris,^ discovered by Conraul Ccltes in a 
library at Spires, and now known by the name of Peutinger’s Tables, may serve as a 
sufficient specimen of what Vegetius calls the Itinera Picta. The original is supposed 
to have bw;n constructed in the rei^n of Thcod<»sius the Great, and has perished; the 
copy is delineated on parchment ot a foot in breadth, and about 22 feet in length, cqjn- 
preliendin^ an extent of 74® of longitude, and from 8® to 22® of latitude ; but, from its 
length so nir exceeding its breadth, it represents the countries delineated in no just or 
natural proportions. The names of mountains, rivers, and seas, occur in it a but no 
regard is paid to their position, form, and dimensions ; and it was probably, therefore, 
intended for a representation of the distances of places on the great roads of the Ro- 
man empire. Of the Itinerara Adnotata, which Vegetius contrasts with the Itinera 
Picta, the Itinerary of Antoninus may serve as an example. Like our common road- 
books, it contains the names of different nlacca, with their Tcspcc\\ve distances ; hut it 
is not accompanied with any delineation.’’— lidirt&urg/i G. and H, Atlas, 
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the geogiAphy of his age. By reading and travelling, he •made himself 
inaster^orall the geographiclil knowledge of his times, which he di^este(^, 
into a system of geography in 17 books, of* vy^hich the latter part of the 
7th book only is lost. The following accurate ^nd perspicuous digest of 
Strabo’s system is given fey the editor of the * Edinburgh Geogvaplncal 
and Historical u^tlas Having devoted the introductory portion of bis 
work to a critical history of the science fil^m the time of Horner down- 
wards to the period when he wrote, and to an exposition of his own pecu- 
liar notions in regard ♦o the form and dimensions of the earth, Straijo 
commences tlie geographical description, or chorography, of llie world 
known to the ancients, with an account of Iberia or Sj)ain. He first de- 
scribes Baetica, luixt Lusitania and the northenr coast asifar as*tlie jLVre- 
necs, then the southern coast from the straits to the Pyrenees, and, lastly, 
the islands belonging to Spain, viz. thij Balcares (^Mq/orca and Mln^rca)^ 
the PityusjB (^Ivica and Formenter(i)^ and the Cassiterides (Scitf?/ islands) : 
these last, he says, are situate in the high s»a to tjie N. of the harbour of 
the Artabri, or Corunna, and near the Western extremity of •Britain; 
whence it follows, that he considered the west of Brj^afti as at no great 
distance from the northern extremity of Spain. JLdie manners of the dif- 
ferent Ibe^aii tribes, and the physical state of the country, are described 
with tolerabhi accuracy ; but, from ignorance of the true bearings, in other 
words, want of skill in orienting, its form and relative position arc griev- 
ously distorted. This arises from the fundamental crr»)v of giving to the 
Pyrenees a direction due north and south ; whil(‘ tlie Peninsula itself was 
conceived to be nearly in the form of a square, or, to use the unscientific 
expression of Strabo, ^ a bide spread out.’ According to this arrangement, 
the Pyrenees constituted the eastern, and the line of coast extending from 
the northern extremity of tliat range to Sagres or Cape St t^inceiit, the north- 
(M*n side or boundary of the figure. Ihis error, however, serves to account for 
the singular statement, that the Cassiterides, or Scilly islands, on the soutli- 
esterii extremity of Britain, were islands belonging to Spain, and situate; 
at a short distance from the modern Cape Ortegal. For if it be laid down 
that the Pyrenees run due north an<l south, and if the figure of Spain be 
conceived to be that of a square ; then Cape Ortegal, or at least Capi^ 
Finisterre, would be projected forward from its true place to somewhere 
near the actual position Oi.Ouessant or Brest ; the nortli-western extrem- 
ity of Spain would occupy the place of the peninsula of Bretagne ; and 
tlfe proximity oi Britain would follow as a matter of course. 

“ Separated from Spain by the conterminous boundary of the Pyre- 
nees, Gaul was likewise described as a square, having for its eastern side 
the river Riiine, wiiich was therefore supposed to run parallel to the 
Pyrenees. By suppressing or greatly reducing the peninsula of the Osis- 
mil (Bretagne), indicated by Pytheas, Sti%bo gives a most erroneous idea 
of its western coast, which, together with the northern, he has oriented 
from east to west, and made everywhere opposite to, and at a small dis- 
tance from Britain. This was a necessary consequence of the original 
errbr in regard to the direction of the Pyrenees. In following the division 
of Gaul given by Caisar, he has avoided the error of Diodorus Siculus, 
who, misled by the Latin names, supposed the Gauls and the Celts to be 
two distinct races. 

“ To Britain Strabo assigns a triangular form : one of its sides, says he, 
runs parallel to the coast of Gaul ; anotVier follows the direction of the 
norlheni <-oast of Spain ; the third is little known. From this statement we 
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may infei'^ nof merely the extent of Strabos information, but liH^vvise the 
sourcfe whence it was derived. Navigators hStving doubled the (joints of 
the Land’s End and tlie North Foreland, and observed that, at the 'former 
headland, the west coast trends to the north-east, while at the latter 
the east coast trends rapidly to the north-w6st, they appear, accord- 
ing to the system then prevalent, to have arbitrarily extended tlie 
lines thus indicated, till, meeting somewhere near the centre of England, 
they formed a triangle, of which the southern coast may be^ considered as 
the base. According to this hypothetical formation, the longest side of the 
triangle would be opposite to Gaul, .as^ Strabo has asserted. Ireland is 
placed at no great distance from Biitain, but farther to the north. It is 
described ‘as a Ij^rge and sterile island, peopled by’h race of savages, stran- 
gers to every kind'bf civilization. It is also the most northerly land which 
otrah,o admits into his system. ‘ The ships that trade from the ports of 
Gaul,’ says* he, ‘ never venture beyonil Ireland; as all places in a higher 
latitude are rendered inaccessible by eternal frost.’ An imaginary line, 
therefor**, drawn from tfuV moutlis of the AUns^ or Elbe, the limits of his 
continental geog^>hy oii tlie west, but in a lower latitude than Ireland, to 
the sources of the iBorystbenes (^Dnicper\ and Tanais on the east, 

which were considered in nearly the same latitude, would terpiinate the 
Europe of Strabo to the north *; and, taking bis measures to the letter, this 
line would correspond nearly to the 55tb parallel of north latitude upon 
modern maps.” 

“ Taking leave of the British islands, the extremity of the world in 
his system, he proceeds to describe the Alps, and the countries embo- 
somed in that chain of mountains. He then passes to Italy and its 
islands, tlie description of which occupies two hooks, but presents no- 
thing remarkable, except a grave discussion whether the ligure of Italy 
be that of a scpiare or a triangle, and the erroneous direction given to 
the peninsula, vvliicb is made to run nearly east and west. A single book 
serves for the description of the north of Europe, from the Rhine to 
the Tanais, Disbelieving the information of Pytlieas, lie attempts no 
account of the countries situate beyond the Elbe, the w^estern limit of 
Europe in bis system, and enumerates, with little orden* or precision, 
the nations living within that boundary. He s(*ems to liave been aware 
that an immense plain intei vened between Dacia and tluj Caspian ; but 
be passes in disdainful silence the accurate notions of Herodotus re- 
specting the country and people of Scythia, and of course repeats er- 
rors which ought to have been long exploded. The remainder of the 
book is occupied with an account of Illyricum, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Epirus. The description of Greece is very full and interesting, tliough 
upon the whole, less clear and precise than that of Pausariias. We 
may just observe here, that the measures of Eratosthenes give to the 
peninsula of Greece an extent from west to east double of the truth, 
and that neither Polybius, nor Strabo who follows him, has been able to 
rectify a little this error, exci'pt by disfiguring tlie peninsula of Italy, and 
continuing to place the Bosphorus due north of the Hellespont^ whereas 
the line upon which both these straits are situate, runs in a direction nearly 
due east and west. 

“ According to all the ancient authorities, Asia was traversed longitu- 
dinally by the chain of Taurus, which, commencing on the coast of Caria 
nearly opposite Rhodes, and running across the whole of that continent, 
tin minated at Thinije, the most easterly point known, and probably at no 
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great dlyance from where Little Bukharia borders on the ^reat .Mongolian 
desert. | With reference tobthis chain, therefore, Asia was divided into two 
grand* compartments ; all the countries sil^iated t6 the north of it* beiqgi 
denominated Asia within, and those to the south, Asia without Taurus. 
Asia within Taurus, or*Northern Asia, Vas again subdivided into four 
principal parts or countries. The JItsI wal bounded on the west by the 
Tanais, the Pstlus Maeotis, as far as the Bosphorus, and the Euxine^ea as 
far as Colchis ; on the north, by tha Nortliern ocean, and the part of that 
ocean which, according to Strabo, extended to the embouchure of the Cas- 
pian, one of its gulfs ; on the egst, by the Caspian to the separation of 
Albania and Armenia, at the point where the Cyrus and the Araxes unite ; 
and on the south, by«the isthmus which separates the Euxine from the 
Caspian, following the direction of a line drawn froiij Colchis to tlfe em- 
bouchure of the Kur or Cyrus. The second comprehended the countries 
situate to the east of the Caspian, as far as those parts of S^ythia*which 
border on the Indus and the Eastern ocean. In tlic third were included 
the countries situate upon the plateau form*ed •different branches of the 
chain of Taurus to the south of the Caucasus, viz. Media, Arrilenia, and 
Cappadocia, asVar as the Halys. fourth compriafed' Asia Minor from 
the Haly^, with the islands belonging to it. • 

“ In his description of Asia without Taurus, or Southern Asia, Strabo 
commences with India. All that be says of that country, however, is full 
of obscurity and contradiction. He seems to have closely followed Era- 
tosthenes, in whose map the Indus was oriented in such a manner, that the 
wcsttjiii became the southern bank, while the peninsula of India vanished, 
and Cape Comorin appeared under the same latitude as Meroe. Proceed- 
ing upon this most erroneous idea, he represented India as a rhomboid 
whose nortliern and soutliern sides exceeded its eastciu and western by 
3,000 stadia. lie was better informed in regard to the countries to the 
west of the Hyphasis and Indus, which bad been described by Onesicritus 
and Aristobulus, two of the companions of Alexander. Under the name 
of Ariana be comprehends the* provinces sffinited between the Indus and 
B line drawn from the Caspian Gates to the embouchure of the Persian 
gulf. Ariana, probably the Iran of the oriental historians, is therefore 
the eastern Persia of our maps. Pliny, and even Strabo, sometimes con* 
found it with Aria, whic h is only the most fertile part, and in which were 
the city of Aria, now II*3iat, and the Palus Aria, the modern lake Dur- 
r.ah. AdvaiicL g still to the westward, Strabo describes Assyria, or Atu- 
ria, which, besides Adiabene, corapreliends Baliylonia and Mesopotamia, 
the Aram~Naharaim of the Hebrews ; next Syria, PhcBnicia, and Pales- 
tine ; and finally Arabia, which completes the delineation of Asia with- 
out Taurus. 

“ From this rapid sketch, it appears that Strabo was wholly unac- 
quainted with the vast regions of Northern Asia; that Middle Asia, 
inhabited by the Tartar and Mongul races, was equally unknown to 
him ; and that, in point of fact, his knowledge was confined to a part 
only of Southern Asia. An ocean, according to him, extended along 
the whole northern coast of Enrope and Asia; hut, though the gene- 
ral idqp is sound, this notion seems to have been derived, not from 
actual information, but from the ancient fancy of a circumambient 
ocean. This opinion is confirmed by the circumstance, that the sup- 
posed ocean is brought much too near the centre of Asia, and the 
Caspian made one of its gulfs ; while, from the southern shore of that 
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sea to its junclion with the Northern ocean, Strabo makes t}ie|distance 
only a,fiftlKpart of the breacltli of the continent, thereby cutting off 
Tipwards of 1,500 miles of its? extent from north to south. If tho an- 
cients had really possessed itineraries from the centre of Asia to the 
Northern ocean, they wobbly as usual, have rrther amplified tlie dis- 
tance than diminished it in such an enormous proportion. The east- 
ern coast of Asia was also supposed to be washed by an ocean, called 
the Eastern, and sometimes the Atlantic ocean, frojn an impression 
that it filled all the intermediate space between Asia and the western 
coasts of Europe and Africa. India was considered the most cast(.*rly 
country of Asia ; and the continent being hoanded by a line drown 
along the frontier of India, Thibet, Independent Tartary, and immedi- 
ately north of thb Caspian, was thus reduced to about one-tlnrd ot its 
real dimensions. The immense regions of Siberia, Chinese rartary, 
China, and Jndia beyon'd the Ganges, were all excluded, because ut- 
terly unknown to tho ancients. 

Africa was that quaitcr of ^.he world where the ancients had made 
the fewest discovivries since the age of Herodotus. At Memphis and 
Cyrene the father 6l history had collected all the information possessed 
by the Egyptian priests and Greeks resident in Africa ; some fragments 
respecting the discoveries of the Carthaginians appear also to have reached 
him ; and hy attentively considering and comparing all that he had learned, 
he was enabled to indicate obscurely the sources of tho Nile, the Niger, 
and the situation of Mount Atlas ; beyond these limits, he wisely suspend- 
ed all judgment. Eratosthenes afterwards collected at Alexandria very 
accurate information in regard to the course of the Nile in Nubia ; he dis- 
tinguished more clearly than Herodotus had done, the true Nile comiiig 
from the west, or Bahr-el-Abiad, the Astapus (Abawi) or Nile of Abys- 
sinia, and the Astaboras or Tacazze ; and it is undoubtedly from him that 
Strabo derived the particulars he gives of the lake Psehociy or Dembea, in 
Abyssinia. But Eratosthenes was clearly ignorant of the sources of the 
great Nile, because the Egyptians had never penetrated beyond tlie limits 
of Abyssinia. The expedition of Ptolemy Evergetes, supj)osing it to have 
actually occurred, appears to have been confined to the space comprised 
between the Arabian gulf and the false Nile of Abyssinia, or the Astapus 
of the ancients, which Avas included in the world known to Herodotus and 
Eratosthenes. The Carthaginians probably maintained some intercourse 
with the nations or tribes on the Niger ; but when this enterprising and 
enlightened people fell under the sword of the oppressors of the world, 
their discoveries vanished with their independence, or were regarded as 
impudent fabrications. Thus, in Strabo’s time, the interior of Africa was 
almost entirely unknown. Egypt and the coast of the Mediterranean were 
the only parts frequented by tbe^ Greeks, who, from this confined inter- 
course, and some absurd notions about the * limit of the habitable world,’ 
were led to ascribe to it a figure as diflPerent from the real one, as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. Some believed it to resemble a trapezium ; the greater 
number, including Strabo, assumed that the coast from the straits to PeJ^- 
sium might be considered as the base of a right-angled triangle, of which 
the Nile extending from the ocean into Ethiopia formed the perpendicular 
side, while an imaginary line connecting the termination of the Nile and 
the straits constituted the hypotenuse. The vertex of this triangle was 
conceived to extend beyond the * limit of the habitable earth,* and was 
consequently regarded as inaccessible. From this formation it follows that 
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Strabo ikd no knowledge of the coast beyond the straits, m- ofr the disco- 
veries of the Carthaginians.* It does not appear that he had re^the Peri- 
plus of Hanno, of wliicJi we have already given some account, or he coultf 
hardly have failed to allude to that mempralile voyage. With regard to 
the east coast, he cites § Periplus of Artenjjdorus, who appears to \iave 
sailed from the straits of Dirw, or Babelmandel, to a point near BandeA- 
laris, south of tape Guardafui, where a desert coast for a long perifbd ar- 
rested the progress of the Greek •navigators of Egypt. In conformity 
with these icieuf-, and^he usual* mode of orienting, the western coast of 
Africa was supposed to trend to #hQ east, and the eastern to the west, at 
the distance of 8,800 stadia, or 12“ 30' from the equator; while the south- 
ern coast, which, accofding to the opinion both of Strabo and Eratosthenes, 
(lid not quite reach to the equator, was supposed to b& washed by the In- 
dian and Atlantic oceans, which there united. This hypothesis, which 
abridged Africa of half its length, and made it smaller than Europe, was 
generally adopted by the school of AlexanjJria ; nor did the contrary opin- 
ion of Hipparchus, tliat eastern Africa was uftited to India, attract any 
regard, till it h^d been adopted by Marinus of Tyre and Ptolemy ; but 
notwithstanding tl’eir authority, the hypothesis just nftntioned maintained 
its footing in the west of Europe, where it latteily contributed to the dis- 
covery of a passage to India by doubling the southern extremity of 
Africa.’*^’ • 

“ U is rciTiarkal)l(%” says a writer in the Quarterly Review, « that durinf? a space of 
ner*r .A/0 ye.ars, from the time <»f Herodotus to that of ^Straho, so littJe should have hecri 
added to the science of j^co^raphy. 'J 'he conquests of the Romans westward did cer- 
tainly hrinef them ae./piainted with parts of Europe hitherto litlle known; but in the 
cast, iieitlier the Macedonian nor the Roman expeditions seem to have brought much 
to light tliat was belore unknown of the state of Asia; while iii^Africa, as major Reu- 
iiel justly observes, geography lost ground. Jn the course ol'this period indeed, many 
writers on the subject appeared; hut whatever were their merits, (and the merits even 
the most eminent among them, Eratosthenes, seem to be not highly rated by Strabo,) 
it is <rertain that they are all lost. We may collect indeed from a cul’ious circumstance 
little known or regarded, that no complete or systeu.ritic work on geography at that 
lime exi.st«*d : for it aj»pears from two or three oi ( 'icero’s letters to Atticus, that he 
once enterUtined thoughts of writing a treatise himself on the subject. He was deterred 
however, he says, wlienever he considered it, by the magnitude of the undertaking, and 
by perceiving how severely even Eratosthenes ha/1 be/m censured by the writers who 
succeeded him. In fact, he was probably restrained by a <‘onsciousue8s of his own iii- 
competency in point of sciei' ;e, of which he makes a pretty broad confession to his 
friend: and whoever values rexmtation of Cicero, cannot regret that it was never 
risked on a system of geography to be got vp^ as he himself hints that it was intended 
be, during a su .rt summer tour among his country houses in Italy. 

“ It is Jiot however merely to the respective character of the two individuals that we 
must attribute the inferiority of the geography of Herodotus, in all essential re(£uisites, 
to that of Strabo. Much undoubtedly is owing to the manners and complexion of the 
times in which they respectively lived. The former came to the task with few mate- 
rials supplied to his hands. Every thing was to be collected by his own imlustry, 
without the aid f previous history, without political documents, or political authorit}\ 
The taste moreover and habits of the peojde for whom he wrote, which must ever have 
a powerful influence over the composition of arly writer, demanded other qualities than 
rigid authenticity and a judicious selection of facts. It should be remembered that he 
was hardly yet emerged from the siorp-telling age ; the pleasure of wondering had not 
yet been superseded by the pleasure ot* knowing ; and the nine deities who give name 
to his books might be allowed to impart some share of their privilege of iiction, wiiere- 
e^r sober truth was insufficient to complete or adorn his narrative. 

“ Before the age of Augustus, however, an entire revolution had been elTected in the 
intellectual habits and literary pursuits of men. The world wfis become in a manner, 
whiit itiiow is, a reading world. Books of every kind were to be had in every place. 
Accordingly, it became the chief business of writers who projected any extensive work 
to examine and comi>are what was already written, to weigh probabilities, to adjust 
and reconcile apparent dlfterences, and to decide betwe/ui (Contending authorities, as 
well as to collect and methodise a multitude of independent facts, and to mould them 
into one regular and consistent form. 
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Britain ^visidcd hy Cassar and others,^ When Julius Caesar visited 
Britain, ii^tbund the maritime provinces posses^sed hy a people \. horn he 
Riipposed to be Belgians, and, knew to be of German descent by their large 
limbs, florid complexions, .^and keen grey eyes. The inhabitants of the 
S.W, angle of the island, the Silures, having dark Complexions and coloured 
hair, he supposed to be a colony direct from Spain. Under the emperor 
Claudius this island was first effectually brought under Roman dominion ; 
and -30 years later we find Pliny acquainted with the Ehrides or western 
isles of Scotland. At length Agricola extended tln^ Roman conquests to 
the Grampian hills ; and by his fleet ascertained that Britain is an island : 

he discovered also arid subjected,** says Tacitus, “ the Orcades, a cluster 
of islands riot knqwn before, and saw Thule, hitherto concealed by snow 
and wfnter.** The Isame historian describes Britain as having Germany on 
the E. Gaul on the S., ^nd Spain on the W., and places Ireland mid-way 
between Spriln and Britain. 

It was not without a justf sviiso olVthe magnitiule anil difficulty of lus undertaking 
that Strabo* engaged ill this task, as is sufficiently proved by his own elaborate iritro- 
du(!ti'»n. How many j;«ars were employed upon it, is not certain; out wc are sure, 
from the incidental mention ma<le in different passages of historical events widely dis- 
tant from each other, that it occupied a considerable portion of his life ; during the 
greatest part of which period he was engaged in a personal inspection of many provinces 
of the Roman empire, travelling often as the friend and companion of persons higli in 
authority. •• 

“ It is impossible indeed to read any of his larger aescriptions without feeling the ad- 
vantage possessed by an eye-witness over a mere compiler. The strong and expressive 
outlines which he draws, conveys a lively idea not mendy of the figure and dimensions, 
but of the surface and general character of extimsive districts. These outlines are caro- 
fiilly tilled up by a methodical and often minute survey of the whole region ; markiii” 
distinctly its coast, its towns, rivers, and mountains; the produce of the soil, the con- 
dition and manners of the inhabitants, their origin, languagi*, .and traffic : and in the 
more civilized parts of the world, in the states of Greece espe<‘iany, we meet with con- 
tinual information respecting persons and events, the memory of which is sacred to 
every one at all conversant with the writers of that extraordinary people. 

“ iJnt it is not merely from the number and authenticity of the fiicts which it commu- 
nicates that this work derives its value, livery page bears evidence of a philosophical 
and reflecting mind— a mind disciplined by science, and accustomed to trace the causes 
and connexion of things as well in the province of physical phenomena, as in the laoro 
intricate and varying system of human alfairs. In this respect Strabo bears a strong 
resemblance to Polybius. But with the fondness of that historian for reflection and 
his steady love of truth, he has not copied the formality of his digressions which so 
often interrupt the flow of the history, and which would be yet more unsuited to a 
geographical work. The reasonings and reflections of Strabo are just those which 
would naturally be excited in a mind previously well informed, by the scenes over 
which he was travelling; but they never tempt him to lose sight of his main purpose, 
the collection and arrangement ol‘ facts. There is a gravity, a plainness, a sobriety^ 
and good sense in all his remarks Avhich constantly remind ns that they are subordinate 
and incidental, suggested immediately by the occasion ; and they are delivered with a 
tincture of literature, such as a well-educated man cannot fail of imparting to any 
• subject. 

“* On these accounts he would be entitled to the perusal of every scholar, even if the 
geographical information were less abundant and authentic than it re.ally is. But the 
miserably corrupt state of the text seejns to have discouraged translators as well as 
readers. Certain it is that translations of Strabo into the modern languages are fewer 
in number, and of a more recent date, than those of any ancient author, whose infor- 
mation has been so often appealed to as authoritative and curious. 'I’he Italian version 
, by Buonacciuoli was indeed published in 1562 ; but that in German by Pentzel did 
not appear till 1775, and was not then completed ; and a single book, that which relies 
to Spain, was translated from the Latin into SpanU'h, so late as 1787, by Don Juan 
Lopez, geographer to his most sacred majesty, &c &c. The French translation also 
promised by Brequigny in his edition of the three first books of Strabo, published in 
I76;J, appeiirs to have been in part, at least, executed, since it is once mentioned in a 
note by the present translators, but whether it was ever entirely executed does not ap- 
pear. The xiresent version was undertaken by the order of Jluonaparte, when first 
consul of the French Republic. To Messieurs De la Porte, Du Theil, and Coray, were 
assigned the translation, with the critical and historical notes ; aiu^ to M. Gosselin the 
formation of the maps, and the geograpliicnl illustrations.” 
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Pomponius Mela,'] In 50 a. d. Poniponius Mela, a native of Spain, 
publisliedia geography in three books. In the first and scctS^d •books he 
fixes l^ie •boundaries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and after erflJTheftitinff 
the most considerable nations by which they ,are inhabited, treats of the 
countries along tlie Mediterranean, beginning yith Mauritania. In the 
third book lie takes a curlory view of the cointries bordering on the Ex- 
terior sea (Atlajjitic), beginning^ with Spain, — proceeding northward to the 
extremities of Scythia, — returning thence along the coasts of Asia and of 
Africa, — and terminating his survey* at the pillars of Hercules. His ac- 
count of the province^ adjacent to the Mediterranean is concise and ac- 
curate ; hut Ids review of the north«rn parts of ICurope, and of the most 
distant parts of Asia, is^ defective and fabulous, lie abounds in marvel- 
lous stories. Among others, of Indian ants larger thag mastiffs, which 
guard the gold like the Gryphins of Herodotus. This'story he borrowed 
from that historian, hut he improved it, for Herodgtus said that thes^ ants 
were of the size of foxes, hut Mela has made them as large the largest 
sized dog. He repeats the fable of the PJiamix^ which Herodotus and 
others had mentioned before him ; and mlso tlie absurd story ^of hairy 
women called Gorgons, from those Greek authors wlio had misrepre- 
sented or misconceived the account of Ilanno. He represents several 
African tAhes as incapable of speech, conversing mcridy liy signs, — others 
as having no tongues, — and others as being destitute of lips, having only a 
small aperture below the nbstrils by which they can drink by means of 
a straw passed through. He supposes a communication between the 
Casp’-Mi sea and Northern ocean, apparently mistaking the mouth of the 
\"o]ga for that strait. He divides that sea into three huge bays, — the 
Hyrcanian on the south, — the Scythian on the left, — and tlie Caspian on 
the right.^ At the same period with Mela, Isidore of ('harax e-omposed 
a geographical itinerary, a fragment of which, relating vo the distances of 
the most remarkable places within the limits of the I'arthian empire, only 
remains. 

Plin?/,] Geography was much iiuhihted to the industry of the indefa- 
ligable Caius Secundus Plinius, who, in his Natural History, has collected 
the principal facts in the science known in his time. After examining the 
accounts of Polybius, Artemidorus, and Agrippa. lie assigns the following 
Ciuiiparative magnitude to Europe, Asia, and Africa. To the first, one- 
third, to the second, one-fourth, and to Africa, one-fifth of the globe. 
With few exceptions, his geographical knowledge of the east and of the 
north — those parts of the world with which tlu* ancients were least ac- 
quainted — is very inaccurate. He identifies the Indus with the river Ghiz- 
iiee, and supposes the Ganges to be the N.E. limit of Asia ; he also makes 
tlie breadth of Asia Minor to be only 200 llomau, or 180 English miles, 
thus narrowing the peninsula more than one-Jialf. His geograjiby of the 
North is the most lull and emious of all^antiquity. He gives the circum- 
ference of the Euxine shore, from Byzantium to Trapezus, and round the 
head of that sea to the Bosphorus^ and thence along the northern or Eu- 
ropean side to Byzantium again, in Roman miles, the numbei of which he 
sftites at 3,203. He also gives a magnificent account of the Danube, 
which, in agreement with Tacitus, he deduces from the Mons Abnoha, 
(the i^hwarzevald, or Black Forest,) and conducts into the Euxine by six 

’ An edition of Pomponius Mein, with copious notes replete with learning and scur. 
rility, was published by Isaac Vossius, and another by James Gronovius, whoaui- 
madverts with critj^al severity on the eracndatioiis and notes ot V ussiits. 
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vast mouths, so large, that the sea is said to he vanquished for 40 niiles^ 
the watei* hj^Tig fresh all that distance from the shore. From ihe bound- 
ary Ififcm, round about to the Thracian Bosphorus, lie say^' that 282 
Siatioiis inhabited the coast and interior. He estimates tlie number of tribes 
and t<itrarc}iies in Galatia^at lft5. The coast of the Baltic seems to have 
he(‘n partly knot to him, ttfid he particularly inentions an island called 
Baltea, where amber was found. He supposes the Baltic Jtself to be con- 
nected with the Caspian sea and Indian ocean. He is the first author 
win) mentions Scandinavia, which he* represents as an island, the extent oi 
vvhicli was not then known, but probably he meant the peninsula of Scho- 
nen in Sw^eden, Denmark may probably be rec.ognized in the Dunina of 
Fliny, and Norway in’ Noligen. The whole of his information respecting 
north V)f Germany seems to be drawn from liie expeditions of Varus, 
Drusbs, and Gormanicus, to the Visurgis and Albis (Wescr and Elbe), 
He kpew more of the situation of Ireland than Strabo, for he places it at 
no greater flistance tlian 30 M. P. from the Silures (South Wales), or 24 
geo, miles, which, considering circunistances, is a near approximation to 
truth, /n lib. iv. c. l(),Mio allows 50 M, P., or 40 Cr. M., between Bou- 
logiu 3 and the nearest jpposite coast, whicli space lie shov.ld have known 
better. H(* allows from Agrippa an extent of GOO IM. P. to Ireland, by 
300 ]M. P. of breadtb, and 800 for tlie length of Britain, hy;ihe same 
breadth. Belli of these dimensions are over-rated, particularly those of 
Ireland, whose hni^lh hardly exceeds the gi /jii hi cadtiu It must be ob- 
served, that by Britain, Pliny means England only. Ho has given a very 
interesting, thongh coneise description of the Alps and Apoiniincs. The 
very luisatisfai'tovy accoui i which Pliny, on tlie authority of king Juba, 
gives of the courses of the Nile and Niger, makes us regret’’ — observes 
the author of ‘ Alaritlme end Inland Discovery' — “ that we do not possess 
the tn-iglnal vclunAi of that learned Mauvitunian, or rather ihosci valuable 
documents from whicli he professed to derive his information, the Cartiia- 
gmiaii annals. But th(3 eiroi of the Roman author are not without in- 
struelion ; for wnen Pliny informs us that llio lake Nilis^ abounding in 
erocotlilcs like the AV/c, is situated not far from the Western ocroan ; that 
the livin' flowing from it towards the east sinks into ihe desert, and runs 
for many days’ journey under ground : that after emerging, and hiding 
itself a second time in a snhterraneau course, it rises at length from tlie 
source called Nigris, and dividing Africa from Ethiopia, takes the name of 
Astapus, one of the chief branches of the Nile : when he makes this ill- 
arranged statement, it is easy to perceive that the relations of the Cartha- 
ginians, wdio probably maintained some correspondence with the nations 
iiihahiting tJie country of the Niger, were perverted by those who had no 
such authentic sources of information. The rivers of the interior were 
known to Pliny from the Carthaginian writers ; but the violent hypotheses 
which comvected them with the were evidently the fruits of a later 
age, when theoretical speculations predominated, and direct intercourse 
with the interior was at an end. It is obviously an error, therefore, to 
• suppose with many writers, that the Roman, armies penetrated to the Ni- 
ger, or that they ever advanced so far southwards as the sources of frtie 
Astapus, or Nile of Abyssinia, which Pliny, by a singular mistake, con- 
nects with the rivers of western Africa. r 

“ It was not till a comparatively late period that the Roman geogra- 
phers obtained any certain knowledge of islands in the Atlantic. Serto- 
rius, while an exile in Spain, received an account of two islands to the west 
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of Libya, .of great fertility, and formed by nature to Ix^ the \tm?e of tlxi 
uiifortuiuie. In the distrcs'^ful situation of liis affairs such ab^iei^ was 
easily entertained. About twenty years latft*, Statius Sebosis collected af 
Gades all the information he could obtain j-especting those western isles. 
King Juba also made inqiliries respecting theyi, and learned the names of 
six. It is at first sight difiicul**»to reconcile the accounts of the Uonian and 
the Mauritanian with one another, or vvitlutljat of Ptolemy ; but the1-e is 
still sveh a trace? of agreement hetwdbn them in their mode of arranging 
the islands, as leads a complete explanation of all dillicullies. The 
concurrence of their statements nray he seen in the followinj^ table, in 
which the names of the islands are arranged in the order observed by the 
respective aiitliors : — * • 


SEnosia. 


rUitalia 

(3ai)rarja 


.T[TBA. 

Juiioiiia ])ai*va 
Oinbrias 
Jiiiioiiia 
(.apraria 


J’tolemy. 
A]>n»sitoS' / 
.liinonia 
Pin Italia 

^ . • • 

Ccispei la 


IModekv N A:\tE. 
Alb'i'i’anza# 
Claim 
Lan<‘i.‘rot(! 
J.obo 

Fortevcjjtiira 


Beyond the ^Fortunate Isles,'* says Idiny, “ tliere m*e others and of 
these he mentions two, Nimria and Cituaria, Tcnerilfe and Canary, wliicli 
had been previously Jiamed l)y Juba, and were doubtless the Convallis owd 
Planaria of Sebosis. . . 

Thus it appears that the Ilesperides, or Fortunate isles, of the an- 
cient geograpliers, were the most easterly of the group now called the 
Caneric.!!. I’bey are ranged in a line running parallel to the coast of 
Africa, and are situate about half way between the continent and the great 
islands, Canary and Teneriff’e, which, although named, were probably never 
visited by the ancients.” 

Pliny’s account of the Royal road, from tlie banks of the Indus to Pa- 
li botbra, is an interesting contribution to the ancient geography of India. 

ccording to Dionysius Periegetes, it was calb'd also tfie Nyssiean road, 
because it led from Palibothra, the famous city of Nyssa. It had heoii 
traced out with particular care ; and at the end of every Indian itinerary 
measure, there was a small column erected. Megasthenes does not give 
the name of this Indian measure, but says that it consisted of 10 stades. 
This, of course, could be no other than the astronomical, or Panjabi coss, 
— one of which is equal t<T 1.23 British miles. . “ Pliny’s account of this 
R^iyal road,” says Mr Wilford, “ is at first sight most extravagant, and, of 
course, inadmissible. But on considering the whole with due attention, 
we shall immediately perceive, that in the original, from which it was ex- 
tracted, it consisted of two distinct accounts, or reckonings : the first was, 
that of the intermediate distances between every stage ; and the second 
contained, the aggregate sum of these distances for every stage. Pliny, 
wi\ose inaccuracy is notorious, selected out of them only a few tlistaucc.s 
and stages here and there ; and 1 have presumed to present the whole, 
arranged in the following manner ; 


I'Vom the Jpdns ami Peucolais lltjin iii mile-;. 


Taxila, 

()(> 

— 

llyduspps, 

omittrd 

I:il> 

AcessiiKvs, 

di«ti» 

omitted 

Hydrsiotes, 

ditto 

ditto 

Ilyphasis, 

Tlierc ended Alex.'inder’s roiiqnfstN, 
aqd a new rockonhig begins. 
Hesidrus, 

10 

3'JO 

IG8 
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^ Fiom the ludus and Puuculais, Roman njiloi. 

Joinaiips, - ^ 109 omitted! 

Nonnj add 5 miles. ' 

G:mj»rs, , - • 112 ditto 

Uodapha, • - 119 325 

Calinipaxj., - 107 500 

Some sav, % - -95 * 

Conflux ol* the Jomanes with the 
^es, - - omitted • 625 

'I'liey iji'nerally add*13 miles. (6.S8) 

Palibiitlira, - * - 425 omitted 


Here we4iave, first, 390 miles, from^tlie Indus to the end of the conquests 
of Alexander — and thence, 038 miles, to the conflux of the Jumna with 
tlu^ (langes ; making in all 1,028 miles for tno distance from the Indus to 
Allahabad. These distances were given in the original in stadia, which 
Plin]^ reduced into milt's, at the rate of -^ightto one mile ; and, by turning 
again his miles into stadia, we may* easily find out the original numbers. 
Thus, his 1,028 miles give 8.221 stadia, at the rate of eight to otic mih;. 
Again, these 8.224 staTli^, divwled by ten, gi\e 822.4 cos, or 20,5.6 yoja- 
iias, equal to 1,012 British miles; and Major Reniiell,^ after a laborious 
and learned investhgation, finds 1,030 miles between the Indus and Alla- 
liahad, through Dellii. ‘But the Royal road, according to Pliny, from the 
context ; and more positively, according to the Pentingerinn tables, passed 
through Hastinapur ; which giv<“ an increaw. i/ctween the Indus and Al- 
lahabad, of 10 mil(‘s nearly, niakif g in all 1,010 miles.” 

Hippalufi — Discovenj of lit, J/oawoo//.?.] J'h(i discovery of an ohseure 
individual, in the age of Plitiy, forms a new era in the history of naviga- 
tion and cominei. e. ilipjfnlns, a Cueek senunan engaged in the Indian 
commerce, WHS ihe first to aUenipt a di? ect intciroursc by sea with that 
country. By attending to th(‘ .egnlar s]»iftiiig of tiuj monsoons, which blow 
one part of the year from the eest, and during the other from the west, he 
was enabled boldly to quit siglit of land and sail across the ocean, from the 
mouth ot the straits of Bah-al-Mandah to the Indian coast, instead of the 
slow and drmgerous inetliod of creeping Along th(5 coast, 'riiis new route 
is described by Pliny in the following words : — ‘‘ From Aiexandria to Juli- 
opolis,” says l\o, two miles. There the cargo destined for India is em- 
barked on the Nile, and is ca. ried to Coptos, which is distant 303 miles, 
and the voyage is usually aecompl.shed in 12 days. From Coptos goods 
are conveyed by land-carriage to Berenice, on the Arabian gulf. The dis- 
tance between these cities is 258 miles. On account of the heat, the cara- 


van goes only during tlie night, and the journey is finished on the twelfth 
day. From Berenice, ships take their departure about midsummer, and in 
30 days reach OceVis (Gella) at the mouth of the Arabian gulf, or Cane 
(Cape Favtack) on the coast of Arahui Felix. Thence they sail in 40 days 
to Musiris, the first emporium in India. They begin their voyage home- 
ward early in tlie Egyptian month Thibi, which answers to our December. 
Ihey sail with a N.E. wind, and when they enter the Arabian gulf, meet 
with a wind, S. or S.W., and thus complete the voyage in less than a year.’* 
From this detail we see how imperfect ancient navigation was, even its 
most improved state. The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis could not have 
taken 30 days, had they held a straight course, instead of servilelv follow- 
ing the windings of the coast. From Ocelis to Musiris, in modern navi- 
gation, would not occupy more than 15 days to an European ship,— the 
distance being 1,750 marine miles in a direct line. This Musiris was Mer- 
jee, on the Malabar coast, not far to the soutli of Gob. It is stated by 
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Pliny to have been an incommodious and inconvenient port, ^ii\g so shal- 
low, tliat^t was necessary tv discharge or take in the cargo floats 

at a dwtance from the emporium, besides exposed to danger from the p» 
rates at Nitria. Another port, more commodious and better storcid with 
mercliandise, was named ^arace, or Becare, in the country of the Niconi- 
dians ; and as the pepper of ^^ttonara was brought thither in small lioats, 
Barace was pro+)ably within or near tlie country of Canara, which protluces 
tile host pepper in India at present. The order of the places in going south 
is the following: Nitiia, (Newt>ya) Tyndis, Musiris, Becare, Nelcynda, 
Cotliara, Comaria in Inolemy. The Periplus of the Erythrman — about 
to be noticed — eiiumeratea in the same order Tyndis, Musiris, and Barace, 
allowing 500 stadia bet^voen each. Now, these correspond to fioa, Mer- 
jee, and Barcelore. Nelcynda is Nelisuram, and said to bte in the kiiigdoin 
of Pandion, the modern iVIiidura, and Comaria is clearly Cape Comorin or 
Comry. These were the ports visited by the Rofnan traders .from •Bere- 
nice. 

Periplus qj' the Erifihrean *SVy/.] Tbejfartioufers of the trade with the 
East, an<l the course followed hy the vessels engaged in it, are |h’eserved 
to us in a short hut ':'alual)Ie work, the Perijdus of the4^rythrean sea, writ- 
ten hy Arrian, supposed to have been a merchant of Alexandria. The 
ag(? <d this work cannot be positively fixed ; hut some of tlie ablest si:ho- 
l.irs are ineHned to consider Arrian as a contemporary of Pliny. The 
Periplus, tlieii'tore, on this supposition, must he assigned to the second 
half of llui first century of our era, — perhaps about a. i). 73, in the reign 
of Nei.». lie describes the whole western coast of India, from the Indus 
to raprohane or Cleylon. The eastern coast is not so minutely nor so ac- 
curately traced as (he. western, though it is plain that th(*re are allusions to 
Cavai y, Masulipatam, (Jaliiigapatam, (Joromandel, and, other places, dis- 
tricts of the eastern coast. The countries beymnd the (langes, tlie Golden 
Chersonese, and the ti.ic.is towards Clhina, art‘ very obscundy noticed, 
though the iiitonnalioii given resp«.*cting the trade carried on in these parts 
is much more minute and aecaralCv His deva. » ipiion of the coast of India 
is, on the whole, surprisingly consoaani •' According to him, it 

extends from north to south as far as (.’od * 1?:? vane nc) leni ihen Ikcnds 

to the east, and afterwards to the north, and then ag.di: little to the east, 
as far as the (xangos. He is tlie first author in whom can. he clearly traced 
the name of the e:reat softthern division of India. The intine he gives it is 
JJachanabades : dachan signifying ‘ south,’ and abad ‘ a city.’ Now, the 
modern term Dcccan is applied to all the tract of India south of the rivers 
Nerbudda and Soane, or to the south of Baroclie, the limit assigned by 
him. T’he particulars he meutious o? the hay Camhay, o'! 

Baroche, and th Ghauts, are so many proofs of his accuracy, rt^specling 
those parts of India which he visited in person. His great work comprises 
two parts : the first comprehending the coast of the lied sea and Africa, 
from Myos Hormos on the former, to the Rhapta on the latter, — and the 
second describing the whole coast of Arabia, beginning at Myos Hormos, 
a% before, both as lying on the Red sea and on the ocean, and then stretch- 
ing from the gulf of Persia to Guzarat, describing the Malabar coast to 
Ceyloji. From Myos Hormos to Aduii, on the western coast, and Moosa 
on the easteiTi coast, he is not circumstantial in his narrative. The per- 
* sonal geographical knowledge which Arrian possessed of India, may he 
described as the ai’ch of a circle extending from Minnagar, on the Indus, 
through Azeiie (Ougein to Tagasa) Dioghir, or the Godavery, of Avliich 
VI. 3 1 
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Baiygaza (Baroche) is the centre. This arch contains three degT6e8 of a 
great cim^ but small as this knowledge is^ it is day-light con pared to 
>vhat preceded it respecting the geography and commerce of India- 

Indian Commerce,] Anfeii’s work fully establishes the maturity at 
which the commerce of the Indian seas had arpved in his (lays ; and it 
may be proper here to introduce a slight sketch of this trade, from the no- 
tices pf it contained in the Periplus. Aduli, or Masuah, tl^e port of com- 
munication with Axuma, Arrian informs us, was subject to the king of 
Abyssinia, who held the whole coast from, it to Berenice. Its exports were 
chiefly ivojy, brought from the interior^ on both sides of the Abyssinian 
Nile, rhinoceros’ hoi*ns, and tortoise shells ; the imports were very numer- 
ous, forming an assortment as specific as a modern invoice. The principal 
articles were cloth of Egyptian manufacture, urimilled, for the Barbarian 
market, or the Berbers,’ — robes manufactured at Arsinoe, (Suez),^ — cloths 
dyed In imitation of Tyrian purple, — linens, fringed mantles, glass or crys- 
tal, myrrhine cups, aurichalcum or mixed metal for trinkets and coin, brass 
vessels for cooking, iron jfqr weiipons and other purposes, knives, daggers, 
hatchetsy-&c.; brass bowls, wine, oil, gold and silver-plate, camp-cloaks 
and coverlets. Tlit\ other articles imported into Aduli must have come 
through Arabia from India ; they chiefly consisted of Indian iron, Indian 
cottons, coverlets and sashes made of cotton, cotton- cloth dyed the colour 
of the mallow flower, and muslins. 

Beyond the straits of Bab-al-Maiidab, four marts are successively men- 
tioned on the Arabian side, — Alialitis, Malao, Mundus, and Mosullon. 
From Abalitis, myrrh of the finest quality was exported to Arabia, on the 
opposite side ; tliis being purchased by the Greek merchants in Sabeea, 
was deemed by them a native production, whereas, according to the Peri- 
j)lus, it came from Africa. Ihom Malao the exports were myrrh, frank- 
incense, cassia, inferior cinnamon, gum, and a few slaves. From Mundus 
the only article of export was a fragrant gum, produced in the vicinity. 
At Mosullon were imported flint glass, and glass vessels, from Egypt, — 
unripe grapes from Diospolis, which were used to make the rob of grapes, 
— unmilled cloths for the Barbaric market, — corn, wine, and tin, which 
last must have come from Britain or Spain, — tunics, and cloths manufac- 
tured at Arsinoe, milled and dyed ; iron also, and a small quantity of spe- 
cie, were imported into Malao in addition to those specified at Abalitis. 
Mosullon was the chief market for cinnamon, the quantity of which was 
so great, that larger vessels were used for conveying it than were seen in 
the other ports of Africa. Whether this cinnamon was an Arabian or 
African production, is uncertain. The other exports were gums, drugs, 
tortoise-shell, incense, frankincense, brought from a distance, ivory, and a 
small quantity of myrrh. 

Beyond Cape Gardefan were the marts of Opone and Rhapta.® At the 
latter place the customs were farfiied by the merchants of Moosa, though 
the place was subject to one of the princes of Yemen. 

On the Arabian side the Romans had a ganison and custom-house at 
Leuke-come, where all goods, whether imported or exported, paid a duty 
of 25 per cent. Thirty miles from the straits of Bab-al-Mandab was 
Moosa, the regular mart of Arabia Felix, or Yemen. The imports into 

I 

** Rhapta was so called by the Greeks, because the native ships were raised from a 
bottom composed of a single piece of wood, and the sails were sewed to it instead of 
i»eing nailed. In order to preserve the sewing, the whole exterior was covered over 
with gum. When the Portuguese first visited this coast, under De Gama, they found 
ships of exactly the same materials and construction. ^ 
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this place were chiefly purple cloths of diflFerent kinds and mcej,-— manu- 
factured Arabian garments with sleeres,^ — ^plain and mixed saffroiiy^js^ species 
of aromatic medical rush, — muslins, cloaks^ quilts, made according to the 
fashion of the country, — sashes of various colours, — and corn and wine, 
and specie to pay the ba^nce of trade, "the Sports from Moosa were 
myrrh of the best quality, gpm, and very pifl*e alabaster, of which boxes 
were made. • ^ • 

Beyv''nd the straits 120 miles was -tne village of Arabia Felix, (the mo- 
dern Aden) and 200 miles farther east, Cane, or Cana, a port of great 
trade to Baiygaza, Paitala, Oman, and Persia, as well as to the African 
ports beyond the straits. Cana was the capital of the Chatromitites, the 
inhabitants of Hadramstut, and probably stood immediately to .the W. of 
Cape Fartack. The goods imported here were principally from Egypt, as 
wheat, wine, cloths for the Arabian market, brass, tin, Mediterranean coral 
— which was in gi*eat repute in India — storax, plhte, money, .horseS, sta- 
tues, and cloth. The exports were principally frankincense and aloes. At 
Syagros, or Cape Fartack, was a garrison^ for the •protection of the place, 
which was the depot of all the incense collected in these parts, ^he first 
mart beyond Syagros was Moscha. The Sacchalitic incense collected here 
for exportation was so abundant, that it lay in hefijjs with no other protec- 
tion than that which was derived from the gods, for whose sacrifices it was 
intended. No person could procure a cargo of it without the express per- 
mission of the king ; and all vessels were so thoroughly observed and 
searched, that not a grain of it could be clandestinely exported. The in- 
tercourse between Moscha and Cane was regular, and the former was be- 
sides frequented by such ships from India as arrived too late in the season, 
where they continued during the unfavourable monsoon, exchanging mus- 
lins, corn, and oil, for frankincense. The pearl fishery yi the Persian gulf, 
and Apologos, a celebrated mart at the mouth of the Euphrates, are men- 
tioned in the Periplus. The fishery is de8cribe<l as extending from Mocau- 
doiii (MussendomJ), the extreme south point of the Persian gulf, to Bahrain. 
Apologos is the modern Obollah on the canal reaching from the Euphrams 
to Bassora. At Omana in Gedrosia were imported from Barygaza in In- 
dia, brass, sandal wood, timber (perhaps teak), horn, ebony, and frankin- 
cense from Cane. This is the first port, the trade of which included ebony 
and sandal wood. The exports to Arabia and Barygaza were purple cloth 
for the natives, wine, a IsA'ge quantity of dates, gold, slaves, and pearls of 
BXi inferior water. 

There were two places on the Indus frequented for the purposes, of com- 
merce, namely, Barbarike, near the mouth of the stream, and Minagara, 
higher up, whose sovereign possessed the whole coast of Barygaza. As 
it was of great <. 3nsequence to secure the favour and protection of this 
potentate, very valuable presents used to be made him, as musical in- 
struments, handsome virgins for the harem, wine of the very best qua- 
lity, cloth of the finest sort, and perfumes. The exports were costus, 
bdellium, a yellow dye, spikenard, emeralds, sapphires, cottons, silk thread, 
inrjigo — or perhaps the indicum of Pliny which was probably Indian ink — 
skins, with the epithet serica prefixed to them, but of what kind is not 
known^ The wines imported were of three kinds ; namely Syrian wine 
(still celebrated), Italian, and Arabian wines. The produce of the district 
of Barygaza was oil of Sesamum, rice, corn, ghee or butter, and cotton. 
The prince of this place was so anxious to render it the only mart, that 
he would not peixnit ships to enter any of his other harbours : if they at- 
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tempted it they were boarded and carried back to Baiygaza. Here were 
collectei^i^me produce and manufactures of. tliis part of Indict some of 
’'ivbicfi were brought down the, Nerbudda, others were conveyed across the 
mountains by caravans. The merchandise of Bengal^ and even of the 
Seres, was collected here, besides the produc^ of Africa and Soutliern 
India. Business was conducted in a masterly manner; for such was the 
despqlch used in managing it, that a cargo could be entiiiely landed and 
sold, and a new cargo obtained and .^shipped in the space of three days. 
From 0/ene to the north-east of Barygaza, were lii’ought for exportation, 
onyxes, porcelain, fine muslins, muslins dyed of a mblon colour, and cotton 
cloths in great quantities; and from the Punjaub, spikenard of different 
kinds, bd(;llium, ivory, myrrhine cups, myrrh, pepper, he. The imports 
w(?refwines of Tjaodicea, Italy, and Arabia, brass, tin, lead, coral, topazes, 
cloth of different kinds, sashes, storax, sweet lotus, white glass, stibium, 
cinnabar, and a small quantity to j)wfumes. A considerable quantity of 
grain was also imported. Twenty days’ journey to the south of Barygaza 
was J^lithana, and ten .'lyys' journey east of this last was Tagara, both 
marts ofVgreat consequence, and the latter the capital of the country. From 
these were brought, down, through difbcult roads, several articles to Bary- 
gaza, as onyxes from Pli/bana, and cottons and muslins from Tagara. 

Tagara — as Wilford has shown — is identical with Deogire, a place of 
great antiquity, and famous through all India, jti account of the wonderful 
excavations (jf Flora. Ariace, of which it was the capital, contained the 
greatest part of the Souh,)li(hy of Aurungahad, and the southern part of 
the Concan, for the northern part belonged to the rajah of Larikeh, called 
Saudanes in the Periphis, including Damaun, Callian, the isles of Salsette, 
and Boml)ay. The phrase oLuahoti fieyiarui in the Periplus, or the Maxim! 
Ascensiis, over which the goods were hrouglit, means the Bala-Gauts, and 
is the first time in which these mountains were heard of in Europe. The 
goods were brought down fiom these high mountains to the Concan or 
low-country, and thence to Baroche. Plithana is the modern Pultanuli on 
the southern bank of the Godavery, 217 miles to the south of Baroche. 
The onyxes, and several other precious stones mentioned in tiie Periplus, 
are stil.’ found in its vicinity, being washed down by torrents from the hills, 
as related by Pliny. 

In the description of the coast south of Barygaza, tbo pirate coast fol- 
lows first, and then that of Canara, called Limurike, and then Pandion, or 
tlie Malabar coast. In Lirnurike was the port of Musiris, or Merjee. The 
imports here were nearly the same as at Barygaza, but the exports were 
more numerous and valuable, being principally pearls in great abundance, 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of silk stuffs, rich perfumes, tortoise 
shell, different kinds of gems, especially diamonds, pepper in large quanti- 
ties, and of the best kind. “ At Musiris the Greek merchants met the 
traders from the East, and not having any occasion to proceed further along 
• the coast, the minute accuracy of their information terminates at this point. 
Yet some may have occasionally ventured to navigate the seas to the east- 
ward of the peninsula ; and the reports of these, added to the relations of 
the natives, extended the geography of the Greeks as far as commercial 
intercourse existed in the East, that is, to China ; for the error of those 
commentators must be carefully avoided, who studiously confine the know- 
ledge of the Greeks to the countries which they actually visited, and make 
no allowances for hearsay information. Yet their picture of the East grows 
gradually more vague and imperfect as we advance from Musiris, until it 
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at length terminates in names of places obviously learned at second-hand, 
and accompanied with 8uch» palpably erroneous indications (h" . position as 
do noUm^rit the slightest attention." » - ^ 

The port of Nelcynda, the limit of the pei*sonal knowledge of the au- 
thor of the Periplus, was^ place of very great 4rade, principally in betel - 
nut and pepper, pearls, ivory, silks, spikenard^ precious stones, and tortoise 
shells. The imports were cliiefly specie, topazes, cloth, stibium, ^oral, 
glass, 1 rass, tin, lead, wine, grain, &g. The ports south of Nelcynda were 
frequented chiefly by the country, ships, which carried on a lucrative com- 
merce between them and the port^ in the north of India. The.exports of 
l aprobane, or Ceylon, are mentioned as consisting chiefly of pearls, gems, 
tortoise shells, and musiins ; but cinnamon is not once named;^ a decisive 
proof that the author had never visited that island. • , 

Of the countries beyond Cape Comorin, the knowledge communicated 
in the Periplus is merely from report; but respectrhg commer(;e is sdrpris- 
ingly accurate. The Oangetic muslins are praised as the first of the sort. 
Gangetic spikenard is also noticed. The •othc^- •articles of traffic in the 
ports on the (janges, were betel and pearls. Thina is mentioned <is a city 
in the interior of a country immediately to the north, at a certain point 
where sea terminates, from which silk-wool* and manufactured silks 
were brought by land through Bactria, to Barygaza, or else down the 
(langes, and thence by sea t(\ Limurikc. The means of approach to Thina 
are represented as very difficult. Some merchants, however, came to a 
great mart held annually near it. The Sesat», who from the description 
seem to have been Tartars, came thither with their wives and children. 
They are described as squat, thick-set, with their face broad, and their nose 
greatly depressed. The articles they brought for trade were of great bulk 
and enveloped in mats made of rushes, which in their qutward appearance 
resembled the early leaves of the vine. Their place of assembly was be- 
tween their own borders and those of Thina, and liere, spreading out their 
mats, they held a fair for several days, and at ilie conclusion of it returned 
to their own country in the interior. 

Periplus of ike Euxine .vcyg]] The Periplus of the Euxine sea, a work 
the age of which cannot he positively fixed, was a valuable coutvilmtiou to 
the geographical science of the ancients. It is generally attributed to 
Arrian of Nicomedia, Avbo appears to have been a favoured and coufiileii- 
lial officer unde?* the empt^ror Adrian. T'he Perijflus is a short tract, con- 
sisting of three parts : viz. 1 a/. The report of the author’s own voyage from 
Trapezus to Dioscurias. 2d, The account of the distances of places from 
Byzantium to Trapezus. 3d. The account of distances from Dioscurias, 
round the northern and westoru coasts, to Byzantium. This part has not 
so mucA\ t\\e ap^>eaYi\\\ee of V>e\\\g the result of the author’s own o\»sevva- 
tious as the two former, but probably was collected to complete his account.’ 

The opening of the Periplus is particuhiiiy interesting, as exemplifyinj? the mode 
of flattery then offered to the Roman emperors, and several other partieiilars relating 
to the manners of tliose times “ We came in the course of our voyage to Irapezus, a 
(irtiek city in a maritime situation, a colony from vSinope, as we are iiitonned l>v Aeno- 
phon, the (udehrated historian. Wc surveyed the Euxine s(‘a with the gioater pleasure, 
as we viewed it from the same spot whence both Xenophon and yoursejt had torinerly 
observed it. I'wo altars of rough stone are still standing there ; but, Irom the coarse- 
ness of the materials, the letters inscribed upon them are. indistinctly engraven, and the 
inscription itself is incorrectly written, as is common among barbarous people. 1 de- 
termined, therefore, to erect altars of marble, and to engrave the inscription m well- 
marked and distinct characters, Yoiiv statue, which stands there, has *^'*'rit in llie 
idea of the figure and of the design, as it represents you pointing towards the sea; 
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lie compile(Lalso an account of India, chiefly from the wniings of Near- 
chus and* JVffegastlienea, the ambassadors of ^eleucus Nicauor; it relates 
• princnpaTIy to the northern p^rts, and contains a variety of matter r purely 
mythological relative to Hercules and Bacchus. I he following account of 
the alarm caused by the appeai'ance of whales is^ amusing. We quote from 
Hr Vincent’s translation : Whales are f^nd in the [[Indian]] ocean, of 

a mi 4 :h larger bulk than those in the Mediterranean. For Nearchus re- 
lates that, as the fleet passed iluidza, the water was seen thrown up to a 
gi-eat height, as if it had been raised like a water-spout ; and that, upon 
this strange appearance, they were alm'med, and^euquired of the native 
pilots what might be the cause of ‘this occurrence. 1‘hey received for 
answer, tl^at it proceeded from whales sporting in rthe water, and blowing 
it up /rom their nostrils. The seamen, however, were so astonished, that 
the oars dropt from their hands. Nearchus immediately ran up through 
th'i flfeet wi}h his own ship, and as he passed directed the commanders to 
form a line, with their head towards the monsters, as if they were going 
to engfige ; at tlie same *tbne drdering the people to raise the shout of war 
with all<;lieir force, to exert their strength to the utmost, and to dash the 
waves \dolently wkh their oars : upon this they recovered from their 
alarm, and advanced upoci tlie signal, as if going into an actual engagement. 
And now at the moment when they were close to the enemy, the clamour 
of the crews was canied to its highest pitqh, the trumpets sounded the 
charge, and the (lashing of the oars resounded on every side ; upon this, 
the monsters seen a-head plunged into the deep as if frightened by the 
attack, and, rising again a-steiii, continued to blow as magnificently as 
before. The danger was past, the seamen shouted and clapped their hands 
upon their unexpected deliverance, and the judgment of Nearchus was as 
much their admira.tion a^i his fortitude.” 

Pausaniasr\ Pausanias, of Ciesarea in Cappadocia, a leanied gi’amma- 
rian, fl(jurished at the same time witli Arrian, and was intimately acquainted 
with the state of geograpliy in his age. He travelled into Greece, Italy, 
and Asia Minor, at a very iavouiahle peri«'d, when the munificence of the 
emperor Adrian, as well as of private citizens, had restored to the former 
interesting country some of its most magnificent ornaments ; and his accu- 
racy in describing seems to have kept pace with his diligence in exploring ; 
for he has given in his description of Greece — which is still extant in ten 
books — a minute and faithful a<‘count of every te>wii and place of note, of 

but it bears no resemblance to the original, and the execution is, in other respects, but 
iiidillerent. Send, therefore, a statue W(»rthy to be called yours, and of a similar de- 
sign to the one which is there at present, as the situation is well-calculated for perpetu- 
ating, by these means, the memory of any illustrious person. A fane or temple is 
there constructed, built ol squared stone, and is a respec.table editice ; but the image of 
Mercury, which it contains, is neither worthy the temple, nor the situation in which it 
stands. Wherefore, if you should thpik proper, send to me a statue of Mercury of 
not more than five feet in height, as such a size seems well proportioned, and suitable 
to that of the building. 1 request also a statue of Philcsius of tour feet in height; for 
it seems to me reasonable that the latter should have a temple and an altar in common 
with his ancestor. Hence, whilst some persons sacrifice to Mercury, and some to Phi- 
b^sius, and others to both, they will all do what is agreeable to both these Deities ; to 
Mercury, as they honour his descendant; to Pl.ilesius, as they honour his ancestor. 
W^herefore 1 myself sacrificed an ox there ; not as Xenophon did in the port of Calpe, 
when he took an ox from a waggon on account of the scarcity of victims; whereas here 
the 'rrapezuritines themselves furnished no contemptible sacrifice. We exam^med the 
entrails of the animals sacrificed, and performed our libations upon them. 1 need not 
mention to you in whose behalf we first offered our prayers, as you are wdl acquainted 
with our custom on such occasions, and as you must be conscious, that you deserve the 
prayers of all, and especially even of those who are under less obligations of gratitudo 
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the public buildings contained in them, particularly those dotted to pious 
purposes, and of the various decorations with which architecture, painting, 
and statu&iy, so profusely furnished them.* Nor does it present a mer5 
detail of names, interesting only to the profouhd scholar, or to the labori- 
ous antiquarian. The m|puteness of topograpMcal research is suspended 
often for excursions into the jy.ider field of hfetory ; and the recital of the 
labours of the artists is enlivened by occq^ional anec(U)tes. AccorcKngly 
this work has been constantly referred to by every classical traveller, from 
the days of Spoil and Wheeler down to the present day ; but the detail of 
his other travels is lost.*” A Monthly reviewer has instituted the* following 
comparison betw’een Pausanias and his predecessor Strabo : “ Strabo, who 
flourished nearly two canturies before, had already given to the world a 
system of geography in long and minute detail : but he lAd been foufid to 
have too frequently sacrificed accuracy to elegance, and to have substituted 
conjecture for truth. The polite refinements of t1ie Augusta® age gave 
more encouragement to the songs of the poet, and the cultivation of the 
fine arts, than to the progressive advancement of •geometrical science. At 
a later period, when the Romans, either from curiosity or political ftiotives, 
had been iiiducecl to visit the interior of every part of "Greece, and to ex- 
tend their researches into the distant provinces of the empire, a more ex- 
act account of this highly-favoured country, and of its remarkable cities 
and districts, began to be daily demanded with increasing eagerness. After 
a long interval of calamity and war, in which wo hear of little else than 
bloodshed and devastation, excesses and debaucheries, science began at 
length to revive. The learning of Adrian, his example, and the various 
endowments of his mind, gave shelter to the rising plant, and the peaceful 
reign of Antoninus nourished and preserved it. While Strabo then, fluent 
and harmonious, engages our attention by the purity of his style and the 
brilliancy of his colouring, Pausanias, in language trite and sententious, 
describing with precision all that he has observed with discernment, relieves 
the mind at intervals by an agreeable variety, and a happy intermixture of 
local tradition, from the tediousrijess of geographical detail. To the tourist 
in Greece, the works of Pausanias are invaluable : he is the universal guide 
and companion to every one who, like himself, makes those delightful 
regions the object of inquiry ; and the more diligently he is examined, the 
more suffrages he obtains. He is never at fault : because, his field lying 
within a compass comparatively small, he w^as enabled to visit and explore 
at leisure that which he had undertaken to record. The W'orks of Strabo, 
on the other hand comprising an account of every part of the known 
world, embrace a sphere much too extensive for correct personal investiga- 
tion, and oblige him too frequently to rely on the authority of others for 
that which he alleges as undoubted and indisputable fact.” 

Marimis,'] Marinus, of Tyre, who preceded Ptolemy, was distin- 
guished by his geographical knowledge; but he seems, from Ptolemy, 
to have been a credulous and inaccurate writer. 

Ftolemy,'\ We have now arrived at the name of Ptolemy, by far the 
most celebrated geographer of antiquity. Both his systems of astronomy 
and’ geography stood unimpeached for upwards of 1200 years ; and, 
though the system of Copernicus is confirmed by Newton and perfected 
by La Place, has totally superseded the ancient one of Ptolemy, yet, 

Six editions of Pausanias have appeared ; besides several translations, amongst which 
M an excellent English one by l^ylor. The edition of M. Clavier, published at Paris 
iji 1814, in 6 vols. 8vcll, is the best. 
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as a goo^’apj^pr, liis name is still respected, and his authority revered, 
even Jby jthdse who have made the greatest advances in geo^aphical 
arcience. Tliis eminent person was horn at Pelusium in Egypt, *ln the 
70th year of the Christiait era, and taught astronomy in the city of 
Alexandria, at that tinid^ the centre of an iifmense commerce. The 
opportunities whicli he thus* possessed, of^cquiring geographical infor- 
matioii from the itjineraries of merchants, and conversaticfn with the na- 
tives of distant regions, were zealously improved by him ; — and in ad- 
dition to these original sources of knowledge, he ^nossessed a considera- 
ble stock .of materials in the geographical treatises of his predecessors, 
few of which have escaped the wreck of antiqiiity.^^ In the application 
of astronomy to geography, he followed the plrfn of Hipparchus, prin- 
cipal!// comparing it with those of Eratosthenes and other philosophers. 
He examined the proportions of the gnombn to its shadow, at the times of 
the equinoYcs and solstices — calculated eclipses — investigated the calcu- 
lations founded on the ditlerence of climate. The materials thus col- 
lected with so much CJft'o- lie ‘‘lyeduced into a regular and well-connected 
system f expressing the position of places, not by climates and horary 
intervals, but by degrees longitude and latitude, after the manner of 
Hipparchus. “ By time fixing the multitudinous and unconnected de- 
tails of geography on the basis of mathematics, he gave to the former 
science a unity and a solidity which it was incapable of ever attaijnng 
without that fortunate alliance. But his invention (if, to avoid dis- 
cussion, we allow it to have been his,) was not one of those which 
startle inaid^ind by its boldness, or which seem to antici})ate the ordi- 
nary ])rogress of ages to come. On the contrary, it was, perhaps in a 
liiglier degree than any other valuable discovery, the fruit of long ex- 
peri(*nce, gathere(l with litth? efibrt, at the last stage of a lingering 
maturity, protracted far beyond what might liave been expected from 
the vigour of its first bloom. The scarcity of hooks in ancient times 
presented a great impevliinent to the advancement of science. The ac- 
cumulation of knowledge was far more «dill\cult then than at the pre- 
sent day. Contemporary authors were often ignorant of one anotlier’s 
labours, and this observation applies even to the Augustan age, and to 
tlie Alexandrian writers. Hence the extremely slow develo])ement, or 
the suspended vitality, as it were, so often observable in the germs of 
important truths among the .uicients. Thales taught the sphericity of 
the earth, yet centuries elapsed before Eratosthenes thought of deter- 
mining the relative situation of places by means of latitudes ; and after 
that step was gained, three centuries more passed over, centuries of 


“ A comph'te survey of the llomaii empire was executed by order of Agrippa, the 
son-ill law of Augustus. Pliny wrote a history of Germany; Seneca an account of 
India, in which (if we may judge of fr, from the" fragments preserved in Pliny) he en- 
tered into very minute statistical details. The writings of king Juba also appear to 
have been rich in the fruits of geographical as well as antiquarian research. Hut the 
r.oiirse of events continually opened the world more and more to examination : the wars 
I’rajan with the Daci ; his expeditions into Pavthia and Arabia, Avere all attended 
with tue exploration of c.ouiitries but little, known before. Then the peaceful reigns of 
Adrian and of the Antouines, whose wise administrations reaped all the beiiehts of 
Trajan’s activity. Ptolemy, Avhose manhood commenced with the reign of this great 
prince, and whose life closed in the tenth year of Antoninus Pius, had *t,he good 
fortune to live in that age, which, if we Averc to coniine our attention to the general 
spread of information and the iwjtivity of commerce, might perhaps be deemed the most’ 
pn»sperous and Hourisliing of Homan history. It is no vvonder, therefore, that his 
geographical writings simuld bear abundant i*viden(!e. of a more intimate acquaintance 
with foreign cviuntries . — Cnhhict Ci/clopedia” 
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cultivation and general improvement, l)efore Ptolemy made t|je obvious 
and the requisite addition of measures of longitude.*’*" 

Th5 t^ography of Ptolemy forms littie*inore than an olomeiitary piC-* 
ture of the cartli, (if it may be so c*all£;fh)"in which its figure and size, 
and the positions of placy^s, are determined. There is only a very short 
outline of the division of countries, and it Is seldom that any historical 
notice is added. It is supposed, howevijr, that, in addition to thh out- 
line, Ptolemy gave a detailed account of the countries then known, but 
which is now lost. This is the* more to be regretted, as it might have 
l(‘d to a soliitioji of many diffimilyes in liis Asiatic geography, which 
are justly deemed insuperable. Maps for his geography were construct- 
ed by Agathodannon, Vho lived in the 5th century. These were in- 
serted in some of the oldest printed editions, were afterwards co|yled by 
M(‘rcator, and republished hy ‘^Wetslein, at Amsterdam, in 1730.^ He 
calculated the circumference of the globe at 180,000 stadia.* Tlie Ara- 
bian geographers — who were well acquainted with the measures of Ptole- 
my — inform us, that 180,000 stades arc equfll* to 8,000 farsangs. A 
parasang or fars^ng contained ^2} stades, every one of which ‘compre- 
hended 600 great cubits, of 1,8*24 English feet each. •Hence, the circurr,- 
fm-ence ot^ the earth according to Ptolemy, is 24,873 English miles. 

One material improvement made hy Ptolmny in geography, was the 
method of di^termining longitudes hy means of lunar eclipses. Previous 
to his lime, the ancients ascertained the distances of places from the first 
meridian, as the Eortunate islands, or the Sacrum Promontorium for in- 
f^tance, either hy actual measurement, or hy the computations of travellers 
and navigators. Of these modes, the former one was very limited, and 
the latter extremely precarious. Though the observations made by Pto- 
lemy for the determination of longitudes were not sufficiently accurate, 
yet the principle on which Im went is just, and has been adopted by mo- 
d(M*ii geographers and navigators. The motion of the earth round its own 
axis being from west to east, the observation of the moon’s disk, at the 
time of aji eclipse, will b(! soonest made in places of groat(3St eastern lon- 
gitude, and vice vcrsfif — later as the longitude diminishes, in the propor- 
tion of one hour for every 15 degrees. If, then, a lunar eclipse be ob- 
served, by means of well-regulated ebronomeUns in two places of difie- 
rent longitudes, the times of coiTcspondiiig observations will be found 
to difter proportionally to the longitudes of these places. But this 
uMitbod of finding longitudes is not sidficiently accurate on several ac- 
counts, resulting horn the state of the lunar pbasis at the time of ob- 
servation and other causes. Ptolemy, however, hy these observations as- 
certained the longitudes and latitudes of many places with tolerable 
accuracy. But most of his positions were determined by doubtful com- 

• 

LanJiirr’s CTyrlopivlia. 

'•'One degree of 500 stades is e<jual to (iO. 10 miles, — tOO great (Uildts multiplied by 
1.821 feet, make 720.0 feet or one stade ; 22 and a Imlf stades make. 10,110 feet, or omr 
farsaiig; and 8,000 farsangs are e«jual to l.‘il,ii2^3,O^X> feet, or ‘2t,87.'H miles, 00 of whie.h 
are gqiial to one degree, or 00. 10 Kiiglisli miles. If, with Herodotus and Strabo, the 
parusiing be caleulated at 00 stades, each containing 300 great, or lOO ctotnmon euhits, 
the result will be precisely the same as above, the common cubit being 1.30S Knglish 
f«*et. Oy the other hand, sfipposing the parasang tp eonsist of 30 stades, eacli con- 
taining d-OO great cubits, the earth’s circumference, us stated by I^tolemy, will amount 
to 33, lot miles, undone degree be nearly 02 I'nigli.sli miles. Again, if I'tolemy used 
the stade of 400 great c.ubits, while Posidonius used that of IfM) common cubits, the 
disagreement between their diiferent computations of 240,000, and lSJ,000 stades, 
would he merely ai> 5 iarent ; for 180,000 stades of 720.0 feet are e»pi;il to 240,000 
stades of 517.2 feet, and 500 of tlie former to tiOti 2-r{ds of t he latter. 

VI. ^ 3 K 
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putations, faTid« wliPTi false or uncertain premises are admitted to be true, 
e^•o»^cous conclusions must certainly follow, c Ptolemy’s errors are to be 
aVtributed partly to the i"noram;e of the age in wbicli he lived, amf p&rtly to 
his own inattention and credulity. For such mistakes as originated in the 
imperfections of his iiiforNiation, he is no rnoret to be censured than our 
own modern geograpliers for their comparative ignorance of central Asia 
or tlnf interior of Africa ; but hi? errors res])ecting those patts of the world 
which had been successively explored* by the Greeks and Romans, are less 
capable of excuse, and must he ascribed* to too inw)licit admission of the 
observations and reports of others. He<»bpgins his geography witli an ac- 
count oF the Ih*itish islands. And here we find Great Britain extended 
3 degrees *400 far to the north ; wliile Scotland is*most unaccountably re- 
presented as running from west to east, in a direction parallel with the 
coast ^of Germany, having tlie Mull of Galloway as its most norihern 
point. It i« indeed strange that the Egyptian geographer should not have 
known hettm*, for lie lived after the time of Agricola, who had with his vic- 
torious legions advanced Vo thor foot of the Grampians ; and the Romans 
had sailed round the most northern point of Scotland. lie is pretty accu- 
rate, however, in liiS location of the different Caledonian tribes who then 
inhabited the northern p^rt of the island, and a great number of places are 
laid down by him with a tolerable relative correctness. Strabo had placed 
Ireland to the novtii of Britain, hut still in its true latitude; Ptolemy's map 
— whicli is the first geographical document of that island — places it to the 
west of Britain, hut 5'’ too far north. Its general shape, rivers, and pro- 
montories, are toleralily w(*ll deliiu'ated, and some of his towns may he 
traced in their present appellatioiis, as Dublin in Ehhina^ placed by him in 
59" 30' N. lat. ; whilst the Rogohdium Promontorium, its most northern 
point, is placed in-'Gl" 30' N. lat. 

In the north of Europe the knowledge of Ptolemy does not extimd be- 
yond that of his predecessors. It is clear that, under the name of Scandca 
he means what was called Scandinavia, but, like all the other ancients who 
have named it, he divides it into a numbei'' of islands. He does not men- 
tion the Stdones or Swedes ; but to the east of Jutland, or the Cimhrian 
Chersonese, he places four islands, the largest and most remote of wliich, 
called Si ania, is evidently inteiuhnl to represent Sweden ; but his ])articu- 
lars are, as usual, abundant, lie mentions the Danes by the name of 
Daiikioncs, softened from their ancient appellation of Daunskin, or Daun- 
skion. He is also the first ancient writer who names the Saxons. The 
extreme southern and nortliern points of his world are the Prassnni Pro- 
monloriurn, in the cinnamon <*ountry, S. lat. 15" 30', (15" in my cojiy) 
and Tliuhi, in Shetland, 03" 15' N. lat, Thus the breadth of his world 
was only 78" 45', or 4,7^25 geographical miles. This shows his knowledge 
of the nortli of Europe to have ln*en very limited, when it did not ascend 
beyond the boundary of the Slietland isles. His knowledge of European 
and Asiatic Sarmatia was very limited. He indeed describes tlie course ol 
the Rha or Volga pretty correctly, from the north-east to its most western 
winding, near the Tanais or Don; and he describes a large river runping 
west from tlie Hyperborean mountains, (the Werchatiirian range) to the 
Rha, which seems to indicate the Kama or great eastern branc)i. The 
Tanais is laid down much more correctly than the course assigned it by 
Strabo. He seems to have been acquainted with the southern coast of the’ 
Baltic, from the southern Dvvina to the Cimhrica Chersonesus, hut lie 
stretches the Chersonese 2" too far norths and bends it loo far east. 
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The form which he assigns to Italy is much farther removed from the 
truth than that of most of the countries he describes. His error re^gect- 
ing tlie length of the Mediterranean sea is# enormous, being not lesstlian* 
64® 20' of longitude ; for, in his tables of ^Asm, Issus is placed in 69” 20' 
east of the Fortunate isljyids, and 64® 20' east <jf the straits of Gibraltar. 
The only solution of this extraordinary errcA* of longitude is, that he as- 
sumed the computation of Strabo as the re|il distance iij a direct line.* Now 
Strabo liad computed the distance frmn the Sacrum Promontorium to Issus, 
to be 27, ,500 stades. . Subtract* then 1,458 8tade8,„the distance of that 
cape Vv est of the Fretmn Gaditanum^ and the result wdll be 26,042 stades 
for the length of the Mediterranean, according to Strabo. Ptolemy taking 
this for the real direct distance, divided it by 400 stadia to a degree in the 
parallel of ithodes. But the stadia of Strabo, divided iifto degrees 4)f 4.'^® 
each, amount precisely to (55 dV‘*grees and 42 stades, or 65” 6', which is 
46 minutes more than the longitude of Issus in his table of Gilicia! He 
first assumed, next divided, and then found the longitude of Issus to be 
what he has stated in that table. Had Jie dUitled by 700 stadia to the 
degree — the staj^es of Strabo — the error would not have amountc^l to five 
d(!grees, the result being only 262 English miles Mon? than the truth. 
Prodigiou^, however, as this error is, making the*lengtb of the Mediterra- 
nean upwards of 3, COO English miles in the parallel of 36”, it was copied 
by all t!»e geographers and map-makers down to the middle of the 17th 
century I 

The longitude of the Euxine was also extended in Ptolemy’s tables 440 
degrees beyond the truth. By correcting the erroneous opinion which, 
against the authority of Herodotus, supposed a communication between 
tile ocean and that inland sea, he offers another proof of the progress of 
geography ; hut instead of following Herodotus, in assigning to the Cas* 
plan its greatest dimensions from north to south, he totally inverted its 
form, making it extend from west to east. He has prodigiously over-rated 
its length, extending it 23c2*’ of longitude from the mouth of the Cyrus, 
(Kur) ill 79” 40' E. long, to ‘that of the Polytimetus, in 103” E. long. 
This extension in the parallel of 45” N. lat., gives a length of 1,153 Eng- 
lish miles, which multiplied by the 5” of medial breadth assigned to it by 
him, make a superficies of 400,000 English miles, or nearly thrice its 
.actual surface. It was on(5 consequence of this enormous error, that the 
Scythians and Seres wer5 placed 36” too far east, or 1,800 English miles : 
iJor it must be also remarked, that Ptolemy placed the western extremity 
of the CaspiaTi sea 16" too far east in respect of the Fortunate islands, 
which, added to 20” which he has assigned to the longitude of the Cas- 
pian beyond the truth, make 36”. Had the error died with himself, it 
would have been of very little consequence, and merely have remained as 
a monument of ancient ignorance knowg only to the learned. But thougli 
his error respecting the Caspian sea wavS partly corrected by the oriental 
geographers, w'ho ascribed an oval form to it, and made its greatest exten- 
sion to he from north to soutli, in agi'eement with Herodotus, and although 
Ebn Hawkel and Abulfeda distinguished it from the lake of Aral, which 
they denominated the sea of Khowarazm, and conducted the courses of the 
Oxus ,and Jaxartesi into it, instead of the Caspian, as Ptolemy had done ; 
yet, after the revival of letters in Europe, the computation of Ptolemy was 
adopted. Geographer on geographer in succession copied his maps, and 
sanctioned his errors, till within the last 1 00 years, when the truth came; 
out that this geographical oracle had given an erroneous response. Even 
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such literary giants as Salamasiiis, Bochart, Vossius, and Ccllarius impli- 
citlyjtdopted the errors of Ptolemy. Vossius is very angry witl^ Olearius 
‘(^IschisBger, a learned professror of Leipsic, who accompanied th^ Hol- 
stein ambassador to Persia in JOSS, and who had himself explored the 
Caspian sea from the mouth of the Volga roundr about to Ferahad in Ma- 
zanderaun, for daring to question the authority of Ptolemy, and the other 
“ knowing ones of antiquity,” apd for maintaining that thh length of the 
Caspian was from south to north, and not from east to west, as Ptolemy 
had described it. Anthony Jenkinson had exploded its northern shore 
round about from Astracan to tbe moi^tlk of the Yemba, and thence to llie 
bay of Balkhan, (called Boglatan by Vossius.) So that all that was re- 
quired to ascertain the real figure of the Caspian wils merely to explore the 
space between th5 bay above mentioned and Ferabad. In spite, however, 
of both Jenkinson and Olearius, geograplfers still adhered to Ptohnny — 
such is the magic of a great name, and it was not till the middle of the 
last century that the illustrious D’Anville gave us the true figure and ex- 
tent of the Caspian scad^ < 

Some '■particulars of the interior of Africa were distinctly known to 
I^tolemy : he is tbe first of the ancients who announces with certainty the 
existence of the river Ni^er, though he has fixed its source in, a wrong 
latitude. On tbe banks of this river, which he describes as flowing fioin 
west to east, till it terminates in a lake, he places tbe towns of JVicubath, 
Nigira, Gana, and Panagra; these two appear to be tbe Ganab and Wan- 
gara of modern travellers ; tbe claims of the two former to be Fiinbucloo 
and (^ashnali are mucli more questionable. lie allows too great extent to 
tbe southern parts of the interior, whilst at tbe same time the Sahara, or 
Great Desert, is proportionally contracted. He places tbe sources of tbe 
Nile, and tbe Mountains of the Moon in 13° S. lat., instead of G" or 7° N. 
lat. ; but it is clearly manifest from bis description, that bis Nile is not llie 
Abyssinian river, but tbe Abiad, or White River. Even this error, how- 
ever great, is not so unaccountable as that with respect to Cape Aroniata, 
or Guardafu, which be places in 0° instead bf 11“ .50' N. lat., its true la- 
titude, — a position which was every year visited by morebants, whom be 
must have seen at Alexandria. Respecting tbe Gbir of Central Africa, 
modern geographers arc as much at a loss where to fir\d it, as tb(*y were 
till of late to find tin; course aT»d termination of the Niger. He erred als^), 
not less than 4-^’ in tlie latitude of Carthage, which he makes 32“ 21', in- 
stead of 36" 51'. This erro/, wliicJi removed tbe African coast so far-' 
south, remained unnoticed till tbe commencerncnit of the 17tb century, 
when it was observed, and in some degree corrected, by Willebord Snel- 
lius. Where tbe Agisijinhci of Ptolemy is, none can tell, but be places it 
IG'^ 2.5' soutli of tbe line. Beyond this, lie stretches Africa to the South 
Pole, and denominates all tbe regi(»ii south of Agisymba, terra IncogniUi, 

The most remarkable portion of Ptolemy’s geograpliy is that which 
treats of the countries lying to tbe east of the Ganges, and bis route to tbe 
Seres. The whole of India is by Ptolemy divided into two great regions 
denominated Inira et extra Gangem — a division w’bicb, till very lately, 

I suspect that the foundation of Ptolemy’s error lay with Eratosthenes, from 
whom lie seems to have copied his extent and figure of that sea. Eratosthenes had 
assigned it an extent of 12/j(M) stadia in length, which Pliny, according to his usual 
custom, converted into Homan miles, and Ptolemy into^ degress of .!)0() stadia each, 
or 25 degrees in whole. Now l*tolemy’s degrees come within 750 stades of the com- 
l»utMtioii of liratosthenes, from which 1 think it probable that both he and PJiny copied 
bh'atosthenes. 
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all modern geographers adopted, with the addition of the Ri^gio Smarunty 
thus including under India ^ a generic term, all the tract from ihe mouth 
of the*14dus to the south-western extremit)^ of China. He extended liv* 
dia, on the northern side, from 119®, the eastern limit of Paropainisus, to 
the north-west end of the Montes SemantFiini, ki 170“ E. long., and 35“ 
N. lat. 51“ of a great circle, ^or 3060 geograpJiical miles. On the southern 
side, he extended its longitude from the western mouth of the Indus, in 
110“ E. long, to the mouths of the Aspitfiara, in 175^ E. long, and 16“ 
N. lat. or 65“ of a great circle. .Nay, he seems to have made the whole 
course of the Aspithaili its eastern limit, enlarging its longitiyle to the 
south-east extremity of the Semanthine Mountains, in 180“ E. long, and 
26“ N. lat. where ho fwes the sources of the Aspithara. Th<j northern 
limit of India Intra Gangem, he makes to he Imaus, thc«>vvhole way, from 
the western extremity of tlie -Hindoo Kho, to 145“ E. long, and 35^ N. 
lat. or 9® to the east of the source of the Ganges: This range, ho' says, 
divides India from Sogdiana and the Sacm. As the Sacfc, therefore, are 
represented as inhabiting all the space north of ihe linaus, as far east as 
145“ E. long, it must have included all the tract eastwarcl of thoiBoloor- 
Taugh to the lateral range, connecting the Southern , with the Northern 
Imaus, and separating Eastern from Western Tibet. The hilly region 
extendinj^ south from the Imaus to the plains, he ranges successively under 
the names of the mountains of the Lmnhativ,y the Comedi, Sua.sicnc, Da-- 
radoi, Caspincty and Cullndriney corresponding to the modern Lumghanate, 
Kaufeerustaun, Sewad, the valley of the Upper Indus, Cashmere, and the 
hilly tracts successively watered by the Jhylum, Chunaub, and llauvee. 
Culindrine is the hilly region watered successively by the Beyah, Sutlej, 
Jumna, and Ganges. East of tlie Ganges, Ptolemy’s boundary of India 
is still the Imaus, carried eastward under the names of Euiodus and 
Ottorocorras, but he seems to have includ€ul Tibet witfiin that boundary, 
as llie ranges immediately bounding the plains of India are called Bepyr- 
rhus and Semanthinus. Of course I take the former to be the northern 
boundary of Tibet, and the southern limit of his Scythia and Serica, and 
the latter ranges, those? which separate India from Tibet. How far the 
knowledge of Ptolemy extended east of the mouths of the Ganges it is 
impossible precisely to determine, and equally so to determine the position 
of his Regia Sinanim, It is clear to me that his Simv are not the Chi- 
nese, but who they are, kam unable to say. D^Anville supposes tliem to 
be the Cochin Chinese, and the Sinarmn Metropolis to be Sinhoa, in 1:27“ 
E. long, which he makes to be the eastern point of Ptolemy’s knowledge. 
On the contrary, Gosselin makes the Siiue to be the Siamese, their capital 
to be Tenasserim, and Mergui to be Cattigara. On the one hypothesis 
Ptolemy’s longitude is 53“, and on the other nigh 62® too far east. If 
Ptolemy’s Dorias be the river of Chittagong, his Tocosanna the river of 
Aracan, his Paonas and Scrus be the K^tenduum, and the river of Ava, as 
Wilfonl thinks, and his Regia Triglt/phofi be tlie city of Arracan, then the 
city of Siam must correspond to the metropolis of the Sina% But whether 
it be Siam or Sinhoa, his latitudes are nearly as far wrong as his longi- 
tudes, for he has stretched India Extra Gangem, to 4" south of the equi- 
noctial line, and has placed the Sinarum Metropolis, 8" 30' south of the 
line. Now, this position is about 20® south of the sites of these cities, 
and if any should imagine Nanking, or Tsinanfu, to be the Sinarum Me - 
tropolis, the matter is rendered still worse, as they arc more than 40 ’ north 
of his Sinarum M,etropoli8. It is true that if wo reckon the longitude 
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eastward tVon* llie souvce of tlu* rivi'i* ot ( nubnK to tlio eastern point of 
the neninsnla of Shaiitoiitr, the amount will he* i T', or 3,9 i 6 hnj 4 ,lish miles, 
er 10 ’ more than his ultimate ^‘astern point, hut it must lu^ rt*n^‘mh<‘nul, 
that as his degrees are those ol a great circle, the intermediate distance oi\ 
his map, is near 3” more iii the parallel ol 36" lat., and il Isinantu he 
reckoned his Sinarura Metropolis, still the intermediate distance is 8* too 
muclv although it be 44" farther east from the western point of India, than 
in his table, the wlfole reason of whi<di is, that Jiis degrees are those of a 
great circle, and divided by 400 stades each. Even in this case, Tsinan fu 
is 58" too^far east of the Fortunate Isles^ from thi# very reason, that liis 
position of the eastern limit of Paropamisus, is 50" too far east. If a line 
be drawn .south -east from tlie most western moutlwof the Indus, in 67" E. 
long.^o Sinhoa, in Cochin China, in 127" E. Ion. and 17" N. lat., the dis- 
tance will be 60" of longitude, ami 8" of latitude, whereas by Ptolemy, the 
intenhediatg distance is'70’ of longitude, and 33" of latitude ; and if Siam 
he his Sinarum Metropolis, the errors in longitude and latitude are still 
more, enormous, being of^ a great circle too far east. B(‘yond the 
Si/iifs whether it be tfie gulf of Martaban, or gulf of Siam, he 

conceived the contitient to stretch south-west from Catligara, emhiacing 
what he calls the GreeiitSea, as far as the Verdant C’ape, on the eastern 
coast of Africa. If the tlieory of Gossclin be admitted, the ancients mwer 
passed the straits of IVIalacca, and of course, ^the coast streiclied according 
to his view of Ptolemy, from ^lorgui, in the Malay peninsula, south-west 
to the point above mentionod. the Sinus iNIagnus he the gulf of Siam, 
as D’Anville thinks, then Cattigura must have stood a little to the north- 
west of the southermost poiiit of the peninsula of Camboja, and the coast 
must have stretched south-w'est from thence, as far as Cape Prassum on 
the African coast. The ancients, therefore, cannot have sailed beyond the 
southern (.'ape of Camhoja, and of course, I cannot think that Sinhoa in 
Cochin China is the Sinarum Metropolis of Ptolemy ; for in that case, the 
ancients must have turned the southern cape of ('amboja, and sailed north- 
east along the coast as far as the entrancoi of the gulf of Tonking, and 
must in that case have seen that the coast, instead of ])assiiig to the south- 
west, ran to the north-east. The Sinarunri Metrojjolis, or Thime, for it 
goes by both names in Ptolemy, seems to have been situate at a distance 
from the sea, north-east of ('attigara, on the Cotiai-is, or river of Japan. 
This is all we can say of tin; matter, and it is im.{)ossihlc to arrive at any 
certainty respecting Ptolemy’s geography in this quarter.* Ilis knowledge 
of the coasts eastwards from the Indus, to this point, seems altogether to 
have been derived from the imperfect accounts of navigators, who had little 
or no knowledge of the bearings or direction of the courses of their ships.® 
Of his route to the Seres, which makes so conspicuous a 6gure in his 
tables, it is to be remarked that it is not the result of his own knowledge, 
but wholly copied from Marinerff of Tyre, who preceded him by 60 years, 

* One principal error whic.h caused such enormous longitudes in the ancient maps, 
was the practice «t‘ delineating them on a plain projection, the several divisions of 
which intersected ea<*li other at right anp^les, and formed exact squares. The basis of 
this projection was a stadium of l-700th part of a degree of a great circle. The longi. 
tudinal'measures, though fictitious, were assumed by Ptolemy as real distances, and iic- 
commodated to a map constructed on very dilf'erent principles, whereas he pught to 
have divided those measures by 700, and not by f>00 stadia ; 7;l,000 stadia were reckoned 
from the Proinoutorium JSacruin, to the ]U’incipHl mouth of the Ganges, or 146", but if 
these had been divided by 700 stadia, instead of 600 stadia, as Ptolemy has done, the 
distance would have been reduced to 104" 17' 24" or 41" 42' less, which is just 6" 18 more 
than the truth. 
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and wlio in Ins turn doclaros that he drew it up from iuforinjition furnished 
him hy the son of a Macedonian merchant. Tlie route commenced^t the 
hay ol* I^us, in Cilicia, the n^ost easterly ptint of the Mediterranean.'^k* 
then went across Syria, to the pass of the Euphrates, a little beyond Hie- 
rapolis, in 72" E. lon^., Ptolemy’s tables. Ittthen crossed Mesopotamia 
to the Tigris. Thence it w^nt through the <fountry of the Garamaeans of 
Assyria, (the (kstrict of Kourma,) and crossed the range of Zagros, at the 
pass of Karina, (Korrund.) After tiiis, it went by Ecbatana, (Hamadan) 
through Media to the Caspim Pertse, (Pass of Sird^a) ; thence through 
Parthia to Ilecatompy^os, (Damgjiaun) ; thence to Hyrcania Civitas, (Jor- 
jaun or Corcang^ ; thence through /fria, (Heraut) turning south-east, and 
then north-east to Margiana Antiochia, (Marou Shah Jehan,) orj the Mor- 
gus, or (Morgaub) ; thence east through Bactriana, to«Bactra, (IJalk) ; 
thence north to the ascent of •the mountainous regioji of the Comedi, 
(Mountains of Badakshaun) ; thenfce through the rnoiintaiyous iVgion 
above mentioned, south-east to the valley of the Comedi; and thence 
north-east to the Stone (>astle, wliich receiv^les . tbotn ascending the valley, 
after an ascent of 50 schcenes. Here, according to Marinus, an «nglo is 
formed by the junction of two ranges of mountains — tlie intervening valley 
being thij of the Comedi — namely, the Imaus, rising from the Palimbroti 
to the north, (or the Tmaua versu.s ad Arctos of Ptolemy himself, or the 
mountains of the Comedi pa^ysed in the route), and the range running east 
from the Imaus, beyond which at the northern foot is the Stone Castle, or 
rather perhaps near the head of the pass through that range. This Stone 
(’asile was the station of those merchants who traded directly with the 
Sere - or Chitiese. Thence, continues Marinus, was a journey of sevcui 
months to the capital of the Seres, or a distance of 3G,20l) stades, or 72" 
200 stades, of 500 each, and as these were degret^s of a great circle, the 
<lirect distance was equjil to 4,344 geographical, or upwards of 3,000 
English miles. But as it is plain on the most superficial inspection, that 
the route from Hecatomjjylos to the Stone Castle was very circuitous, as 
Ptolemy himself remarks, the litter geographer has diminished the distance 
to 24,000 stades, or GO degrees, of 400 stades each, instead of 500 as 
Marinus had done ; and froui the Stone Castle to the cajiital of the Seres, 
he has reduced the distance to one-half the number of stades, for another 
reason, namely, that the merchants in their route to the capital of the Se- 
res, from that point, wero subjected to most violent storms. 'J'his reduced 
distance he has made 45;^ ’ of 400 stades each, as before. So that the 
whole distance from the Pass of the Euphrates to the capital of the Seres, 
is stated by him to be 105;jL'", wliich added to 72", the longitude of that 
pass from the Fortunate Isles, makes the longitude of that capital 177" 
15', as staled in bis tables; but 179" 5' in the tables of longitudes and la- 
titudes appended to bis work. Yet he makes the longitude of the Stone 
Castle 135" cast, whicdi is only 42" west’of the Sericaii capital, inst(*ad of 
45" 15', as he had stated in his first book, or 44® 5' at the utmost, if that 
capital be placed 7 boiirs 55 minutes east of Alexandria, or 1 1 8" 45' east 
of that city. Whether these inconsistent numbers are to be im])uted to 
the errors of transcribers or to Ptolemy himself, is impossible to d(;termine. 
It is certain that the distance of the Stone Castle from the capital of the 
Seres Hk merely computed ; and as Ptolemy has founded his table of lon- 
gitudes in Scythia and Serica entirely on computation, he might liesitate 
as to the precise degree of reduction to direct distance of the space tra- 
versed. But if h^ has reduced the space between these two points to 
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18,100 st|de!^ instead of 36,200, as stated by Marinus, he )ms at tlie same 
(bi^^^jilicreased the number of deg^rees, and of coume the distance, by al- 
lowing 400 stades to a degree/ instead of 50p, the calculation of Marinus. 
Had he divided by 300, instea<[ of 400, the distance would only have been 
36 degrees and one-fifth, (pY 2,172 geographical j^iiles, but this he has in- 
creased to 2,715 geographical, or 3,130 English miles ; and if Pekin be 
identical with Sera, Metropolis, jt is still 43 degrees too far east of the 
Canaries, or 2,280 English miles in* the parallel of 40“ north latitude. 
But it will be askefj, where is the P^rgo.s JAlhinaSf Turns Lap'ulea, or 
Stone Castle of Marinus and Ptolemy. ,To this qm-ry no modern geogra- 
])her has been yet able to give any tiling like a satisfactory answer. It 
has been the very ojiprobriuni of modern geograplK/, and still remains as 
nmcly. unknown £fcs the “ condita capita A7//V’ the hidden sources of the 
Nile. The reason is obvious, from the faft that we are yet as little ac- 
quainted with the route 'from Bactria'to the confines of China as Marinus 
or Ptolemy were. Our maps <.f that intervening space are entirely ground- 
ed on rejiort, and on tluf* jiiintetl routes of Marco Polo and Father Ooez, 
who tiiK/elled that way to Cambalu or Pekin, the former nigh six, and the 
latter more than tvve centuries ago. D Anville, in Ins ancient geography, 
has endeavoured to identify the Stone Castle witii the fortress of Aatas, 
in the district of Kokuns, situated on a steep rock, more than 7“ to the 
north-west of Cashgar, and to the west of t^ie Beloor Tag. Gosselin, in 
a immioir jirinted in the 49th volume of the Mem. dc VAcad. des Inscrip., 
8cc. 1803, could discover no signs of the Stone Castle in these Scythian 
solitudes, but imagined it to be a mountain resembling a castle.” Hager, 
in a dissintation on the Llthinos Pyrgos of Ptolemy, printed at Milan in 
1816, and in a previous memoir on Chinese coins, printed in 1803, main- 
tains, that the modern Tashkunt, to the north of the Jaxartes, is the Stone 
Castle of Ptolemy, and endeavours to prove it from the meaning of the 
word, which in lurkish (the spoken language of Bucharia} means the 
Stone Castle, and from the knovvm tact, that Tashkunt has been from im- 
memorial time a caravan route from Bucharia to China; and finally, from 
the striking coincidence between the latitude of the Stone Castle in Ptole- 
my’s tables and that of Tashkunt, both being in lat. 43“ north. Malte 
Brun, in the first part of bis geography, adopted the opinion of Hager, that 
Tashkunt is the Stone Castle of Ptolemy, and quotes his treatise on Cln- 
nese coins in proof of it. Mr Murray, in opposition to D’Anville, Gosse- 
lin, Pinkerton, Jtobertson, and IMalte Brun, maintains that Serica is China, 
and that the Serarum Merropolis is Tsinaii-fu in Shantonga, and that the 
route horn Bactria to the Seres went north-east, up the vale of the Oxus. 

1 hat none of the positions of the Stone Castle, assigned by the geographers 
above mentioned, is at all satisfactory, 1 have endeavoured to show at con- 
siderable length in my supplement to Rollin s Dissertation on the geogra- 
j)hy of the ancients. But I assent so far to the opinion of Mr Murray, in 
tliinking, that alter leaving Bactria the route to the Seres ascended the 
Beloor laugh, or south-west side of the Comedian mountains; went up 
the valley of the Oxus to its source, as laid down in Elphinstone^s map ; 
and then crossing the dividing line to the north-east, arrived at the high 
elevated upland of Pamer, as laid down in Strahlenberg, which upland, or 
Oropedion, I take to be the valley of the Comedi, so called becaus*^ it lay 
between the two converging ranges of the Beloor-Taugh and the Mooz- 
Taugh, which, by their junction at the north-west, form tlie angles describ- 
ed by Ptolemy, (a (pia mantes^ qui ad orium iendunl,) namely, the Mooz- 
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Taugh (monti conjungit Irnao qui a Palemhrotis hisurgtt Arctos,) 
namely, the Beloor-Taugh eoming from the south. Crossing this up-bed 
to themol'th-east, this route j()ins another doming north from the range 
which parts the sources of the river of Ka^kKaur from this same extended 
upland^ at the lake of Su^ikol, (the lake, perhaps, seen hy Marco Polo in 
his route.) Beyond this, is, the Pass of Chilfung, across the Mooz-Taugh, 
into the country of Cashgar, beyond the l^iaus. Nea* this I would •place 
the Stone Castle, where the mercharfts, according to Ptolemy, lialted, pre- 
vious to their crossing the ImausMnto Scythia and Seirica. As this place 
is the junction of two*caravan r(Mit§s, the one from Bactria, Mentioned 
above, and the other from India on the south, it may well be called “ rc- 
ceptaculum corum qui ali Seras uegotii causa pj'o/iciscuutur, pen^s Monlem 
Imaum,'' What adds more to this conjecture is, that a*station neaT this 
place is called Ak-Tasli, or theWVhite Stone, or probably the castle or 
building of white stone, and on the other side of the Imaiis, neai*thc mouths 
of the pass, is another station marked in the map of I'.lpliinstone, simply 
called Task, or the stone. 

The extent of^the habitable globe, according to Ptolemy, was llie fol- 
lowing, allowing 500 stades to a degree of a great cirt^e. From north to 
south, or ffonj the isle of Thule, in 63® N. lat., tb the southern limit of 
Agisymba, in Africa, lie rec’:oiis 40,000 stades, or 80% or 4,800 geogra- 
phical .ailes. In the mast soulbeni parallel, or that of Agisymba, the 
length is 86,333 stades, or 17:2® 40'. or 10,350 geographical miles ; but 
more than one-lifl!i of this was occupied by the Indian ocean, the Ery- 
thraean sea, and the Sinus Barbaricus, Over the equinoctial arch, the 
lengtl* of the known world is 90,000 stades, from the Fortunate islands to 
the Sine rum Metropolis, through the parallel of Alexandria, or 180®, or 
1 0,809 geographical miles. In the parallel of Syene, 23® 30', tlie length 
of Kie known world is 82,336 stades, or 164® 36' 9,880 geographical 
maes. In the parallel of Rhodes, the length of the known world is 72,812 
► iades, or 178® 38', or 8,738 geographical miles, The circumference of 
3)6 globe was 180,000 stades,* or 360® of 500 stades each, equal to 
21 ,600 geographical miles. Europe, Asia, and Africa, are dcscribiMl by 
Ptolemy in 26 tables, the 10 first of which include Europe, the 4 follow- 
ing Africa, and the 12 last Asia. All tlie districts of the known world he 
enumerates at 94, 48 of which belong to Asia. 

General rcvicfv,^ Mafcian of Ileraclea, and Agatheinarus, added 
nothing to what were known in geographical science hy Ptolemy ; as 
ivfalte Brun re'narks, tlie geography of Ptolemy and the description of 
Greece by Pausanias, are the last works in which the light of antiquity 
sliines on that science. We may therefore here conclude our views of the 
geographical knowledge of the ancients. We have seen that beyond the 
bounds of the Roman empire, they kne^^ little. The northern, north- 
western, north-eastern, and most eastern parts of Asia, were almost utter- 
ly unknown to tliem. Their knowledge of the Persian empire was super- 
ficial and inaccurate. The geographical knowledge may be said to have 
terminated at the Tigris. In Europe nothing was known beyond 63® of 
nortfi latitude. With Hindostan they were better acquainted than with 
Persia. Beyond the. Ganges, their knowledge was obscure, imperfect, and 
inaccurate, so that no geographer, however well skilled in Oriental lore, 
1:!ari mllke any thing of it. Tlieir knowledge of China was in the same 
state ; and the route of Marinus, fortunately preserved in Ptolemy's first 
book, meagre as it -undoubtedly is, is the only relic left remaining of the 
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ancient of Asia beyond the Imaus, Of Africa only, the ancients 

j)QasAS^ed more iiiformation than the modems,, for its interior was pervad- 
ctI beyond the Great Atlas, toi the vicinity pf the Niger. The teasoii is 
obvious. The moderns maRe (discoveries by sea, whilst the ancients made 
theirs by land-routes. It ^s upon astronomical ^-ience that all geography 
depends for accuracy and precision, and it is hy astronomical observations 
alone,* that avc are o»iabIe(l to the positions of cities and^lie boundaries 
of regions. WJieie these are wanting, no dependence can he placed on 
lists of longitudes aiyl latitudes such as are found in Ptolemy, who fixed 
them, Avith a very few exceptions, by^roytes and bf4rings.^ 


CHAPTER II. 

Gl'ocrit ACHY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Roman irmnancs.^ Several geographical treatises and itineraries^ 
ImA’e been lianded down*tf» nsT^-om the later ages of the Koman empire, 
})ut ?io]lFe of them are of much iinponance in a scientific point of view. 
Of the itineraries 11*3 Romans had two kinds, the PIcia Snd Anvoiala, or 
the drawn and Avritten .-•the latter contained the names of the stations and 
chief places, with their distances from one another. In ihe^ 1 1 hicraria 
picia all the great roads Avere drawn, and fhe names, ext(*nt, population, 
and physical features of the different provinces Avere added. ()f the for- 
mer kind of itinerary, the most remarkable is that Avliicb goes under th(^ 
names of Antoninus and Mtkicns, or, as Bartheus found in his copy, An^ 
ioninus Mihiciis^ tlie age of which it is difficult precisely to determine, al- 
though it has been rendered vcny probable tliat it Avas written in the time 
of liadrian, and by one of his travelling attendants.^ Another ancient 
itinerary is that of Jerusalem, which points out, in great detail, the whole 
route from Bordeaux to that city. 

Tabidcc Pcutingerinn(c.~\ Of the painted itineraries, a very fine speci- 
men is still preserved in the imperial library of Vienna, and has been en- 

* Fi’om Ilinerarium., a day’s march. 

* It is an absohite certainty” — says Mr Reynolds in his edition of that part of the 
itineracy Avhich relates to Britain — “ that Antoninus lived in the reij^n of that emjM'- 
jor, becau.'Jc lie was lii.s adopted .son Jind snecessor in the empire. And u.s he i.s, by his 
adoption, proved to liave bi'eii /iie of his roost intimate frieiid.s, so we may suppo.se In* 
would init be often ab.seiit from his hnxmiotive court, l^or is there any thing related <»r 
this illustrious Roman wTiich renders the supposition of his being the. author of stn-li a 
work either improbable or impossible. To lie an author was not esteemed a defjruua- 
tion of the high rank of an emperor of the Roman world. A work of his immediate 
successor, Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations, has reached our times, as wtdl as the Itine- 
rary. Rut Antoninus was nothing more than a Roman senator till 60 years of age, 
nor had he any reason to expect to be honoured with the imperial throne till the space 
of little more than one year of the death of his predecessor. In his private statioTi, 
therefore, he had full time enough for the construction of this work, which might form 
a very agreeable amusement of his leisure hours, while attending the ]»eregrinations of 
his royal master. T'his was an opportunity also uncommonly favourable for collecting 
materials for a work of this kind. It is not indeed any where positively recorded, that 
Antoninus did attend Hadrian in his travels, but it is a natural inference, from his be- 
ing one of the emperor's particular friends. And though he might not be alvv.ay.s with 
the imperial travidler, yet when he had once formed a design of suc’o a work, it lyould 
be an easv matter for him to employ some other attendant to collect information for him 
during his absence. But it may be objected, that if Antoninus Pius was the author 
of the Itinerary, he surely would have added some towns to it, when, after the death 
of Hadrian, Loilius Urbicus had built the new wall in Scotland, and his other lieute- 
nants had recovered .Dacia, and the other countries beyond the Euphrates. The an- 
swer is, that it is not absurd to suppose that he had fully completed his design in the 
lifetime of Hadrian, before those changes had taken place, and that the progress of the 
work ceased with the singular cause which had given rise to it.’^ 
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graved and published under the name of the Tabula Peutingeriana. To 
this composition some have ^assigned so early a date as the year ^30 d. 
The cep 3 ^ which atpresent exjsts is thoughtsto have been executed m^the • 
1 3th century : it owes its name to Conrad Peutiiiger, a citizen of Augs- 
burg, to whom it formerljj belonged, and fiy wlwm it was illustrated in a 
learned commentary. The commencement oi the Tabula, containing Por- 
tugal, Spain, and the western part of Africa, has been lost ; but it cowtains 
Asia and the East, as far as the knowledge of the ifomans extended in 
that quarter. 

Cosmas lndic(^lcust^s,'] In thq beginning of the 6tti century,, an Egyp- 
tian monk of the name of Cosmas wrote a topography of the Christian 
world, principally witU a view to refute the impious doctriniis — as lie 
deemed them — of those who taught that the earth was a»globe. His®work 
has procured him the surname of IndicopleusteSy or ‘ the Voyager in India,’ 
though it is doubted whether its author ever visited that couiijiry. Vrom 
the details of the Egyptian monk, it may be collected tluit in his time these 
voyages of the Romans, or of the Greek mBrcbj^nis, extended beyond the 
coast of Malabar.^ 

• 

“ Ceylon,” says a writer repeatedly quoted by us in tlig course of this article, was 
called by tlA? Indians Slc/adiha^ or the island of Stela, — a close a{)]^)roach to the iianie 
which it bears at the present (lay. India,” ho says, “ is divided trom Persia by the 
river IikaUs or Phison.” “ This latter name he may have horrowetl from the Arahitins, 
who ap]»ly it to rivers in general ; but it is originally Indian, ami the same as Pltusis, 
or Fashf a ‘ river,’ which we liiid occurring in Ceylon, in Colchis, in Armenia, and in 
tln^ country of the Gihon or Oxus. The river Indus, it may he proper to observe, is 
called by the Hindoos the Sint, which also signilics the ‘ river Sindidy the name of the 
country round the mouths of the Sint or Indus, signifies, in like mantier, the Delta, 
or‘ii\.;r country.’ The accidental resemblance iKitween the name ol‘ the river Si?it 
and that of the Hindoos led to a corruption of the former name, which has occasionally 
given birth to errors in historical investigations. The Hindoos or Indoos derive their 
national designation from the word iudoof the ‘ moon,’ as if they were descended from 
that heavenly body : however singular such a designation as that of the ‘people of the 
moon’ may seem in the present age, it was anciently assumed, not only by the Hindoos, 
but by all the principal nations of central Asia. The Pandus (the Pandions of the 
Homan writers) and Chandras, who were amongst the most ancient and distinguisluMl 
of the Indian dynasties, were respectively, as their names imply, the children of the 
sun and moon. Cosmas observes that Hi ndostan wis peopled by two races; that, of 
the north being comparatively fiir-complexionea ; but instead of calling the darker 
race Ethiopians, as was generally done, he gives to the fair-complexioiied and ruling 
nation in the north the name of Hunui, an expression for which it is not easy to find a 
satisi'actory explanation. Among other proofs which he furnishes oi* an extended na- 
vigation in the East, is his mention of the Tsinitz.'c or Chinese, whose country, at the 
extremity of tlie East, was af far by sea from Ceylon as this island was from Egypt.” 
— Hist. ()f M. and I. IJiscovenf, i. 156. On this extract wc beg to olFer a few remarks. 
(Cosmas manifestly borrowed the names Phison and (iihon from ihe account <»f Moses, 
and applied tliei-. in his absurd geography to the Indus and Kih*. In the district, of 
the Upper Oxus, there is a river, no doubt, called Vusfi ; but we see no reason to con- 
clude that it is a Sanscrit word. The Sanscrit name of the Hyphasis is lieifpiisha, or 
Jjipasciy so that Pasha or Pasa is the name, with the prefix bi or 6<;^; consequently the 
Hebrew Phison of Moses is of Indian original in this way, and we must also derive 
our Hebrew proper names from Indian or Sanscrit naits ! That the Indians call the 
Iinlus Sintj in t lace of Sind, is what we never knew before; it is veiy astonishing that 
the curious and inquhsitivc Creeks did not find this out. Siiul is invariably u.sed by the^ 
ancients when speaking .)f the Indus and the adjacent region One is apt to iisk, if 
Sint, and not Sind, be the true name, why was the Delta called Sindia and not Sintia? 
That, in the mythological bistory of India, ditferent dynasties might assume ihe title 
of JOescendants of the Sun and Moon, as claiming somewhat of a divine descent — like 
the Persian princes, who called themselves the descended of the goils — we do not doubt ; 
but that all the Hindoos believed themselves to be such, or called theai.selves such, is 
an iiifevence not deducible from the premises; and that all the nations ot Central Asia 
assumed the title of Descendants of the Moon, is a monstrous ussuinpti»m. Respect- 
ing the Hanni of Cosmas, why may they not have been a branch of the White Huns 
of Procopius, who in the 6th century conquered the region of the Oxus.'’ On so dark 
a subject we ourselves affirm nothing: but the elder lies Cuignes has conducted into 
North Western India the iiiinni of Cosmas. 
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Arabian Geogra pliers.'] Tin* Aral)iaii jvt‘o^ra])liers followed the sysfeiii 
o f Pt olemV, both in astronomy and jjeo^rapliy. They Jiave no doubt made 
‘Tis acquainted, in some ineasii|t\ with the history and p:eo<;Ta|)fcy%)f tlu* 
regions east of the Tijiris, and south of the /axartes, and lijivt* funiisluMl iiw 
with some caravan-routesc through them, and fjoin thence to China, hut 
their astronomical ohservatiors are not V(‘ry nymerous, and are by no nu'ans 
entitl^ul to the })rniso of accurate, nor deserve that conruUnice which has 
been placed in them hy modern geograj)herN, as De Lisle, Strahlenbcrg, 
D’Anville, and Kennel. Tlunr geogTapbical descriptions arc* chielly con- 
tined to the regions wliere iMahommedaiysm was esiahlislu'd and processed. 
The great Ahou Ahdallah-al- Mamoun, the son of Ilaroun’ aLKaschid, who 
makes, in, conjunction with liis vizier Giafar, so g«cat a ligure in the Ara- 
bian Js'ights’ Entcivtainments, was the first who really patronised astronomy 
and geography, and sought to imbue his subjects with a tastc^. for the sci- 
ence Vind learning of the ancients, lie collected tlie volumes of Grecian 
science, by means of Ids ambassadors at Constantinople, and his agents in 
Armenia, Syria, and Ergypt, 3n(l commanded them to he translated by 
skilful v-tterpreters into the Aralnc language. The works of Aristotle and 
Plato, of Euclid anej Apollonius, of Ptolemy, IIippocrates,*and (ialen, were 
read and studied by tlwi Arabians in these versions, and astronomy was 
eagerly cultivated ; but unhappily, that sublime science became debased by 
its alliance with astrology, amongst their hanjls. Like all the other ori(*n- 
tal nations who had preceded them, the Arabs applied astronomy to divi- 
nation, and instead of improving the astronomy of Ptolemy, they never 
advanced one stei) towards the discovery of the solar system. Their astio- 
nomical tables, constructed at Bagdad, Samarcand, Maragha, and Spain, 
only corrected some minute errors in those of Ptolemy, witliout venturing 
to renounce the leading errors of his system. But by the command of AL 
Mamoun, a celestial arc was twice measured, — one in the ])lain of Sen Jar, 
ariother in that of (hifa, in order to ascertain a degree of the meridian. 
Ihe mathematicians divided themselves into two parties, one of which went 
northward, and the other soutliward, till the former perceived the polar stai 
to be elevated one degree above its altitude in Senjar, and the latter found 
it as much depressed. Measuring the intermediate spaces they ascertaiiu'd 
the degree to consist of 200,000 royal, or Hashemite cubits, — each con- 
sisting of 27 digits, the ancient cubit of Memphis — or (Kig Arabic inil(?s, 
nearly equalling G9 Englisl* miles, thus making Mie circumference of the 
earth about 24,840 English miles. After this encouragement given pub- 
licly hy the khalif to astronomical geography, it became fashionable amongst 
the Arabs, though at the same time the conduct of Al-Mamoun was con- 
demned by the stern votaries of the Mmssulmaun faith, and the Moham- 
medan doctors. 

Mohammed Ebn Ketir al Farganiy who was contemporary with Al- 
Mamoun, published an astrononlical treatise entitled AUfusouUattaJateriy 
or ‘ the Uhirty Chapters,’ wherein both astronomy and geography are il- 
lustrated. This treatise was published with a Latin version, by the cele- 
brated Golius, at Amsterdam, in 1669, and entitled ‘ Elements of Astro- 
nomy,’ accompanied with elaborate notes. Ahou Ishak published a trea- 
tise on geography, in the commencement of the 10th century. 

MassoudiJ^ Massoudi, another Arabian geographer, wrote, in the year 
947, a general history under the fantastical title of ‘ The Golden Mea- 
dow, and the Mine of Precious Stones,’ in which he gives an account of 
the most celebrated kingdoms in Europe, Asia, and Africa. He com 
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riUMU'es with compavino; the earth to a bird, of which Mecc^ and Medina 
h)rm tin* head, Persia and India the riglit wing, tlie land of Gog tl\p lej»t 
wing, ai;<f Africa the tail. He supposes tlnf existence of an eartli anteriof ^ 
to this, and situated elsewhere ; he believi?s also that the earth which we 
now inhabit has been suc«essively covered witlif waters, which have pa-^s- 
ed off soiiietiines on the onf^ aide, sonietimdfe on the other. According 
to Iiim, a greaPcornmercial intercourse wfis carried q^i between Bassora 
and Canfu (Canton), in China. He* also describes a route to China by 
land, which seems to have been' through Khorasan^ Tobbot, and Iles- 
tan ; hut we are^ unabte to identify, the last of these regions,* unless it 
he the tract watered by the Hi, on the north frontier of Little Bucha- 
ria, or probably the province of llak, in Turkestauri, to the* north of 
the Jaxartes or Sihoon, watered by the river of Tonkat. • • 

Ehn lIawhaL~\ The next ‘Arabian geographer is Ehn Hawkal, a 
traveller of the 10th century, whose* oriental geography has Jjccn trans- 
lated by Sir William Ouseley. His work commences with a general 
description of the earth and its divisione, or^jfther of those climates 
and regions comprised within the circle of Mohammedism. Thft sea of 
Bourn, or the Mediterranean, and the remarkable pkices on its shores, 
and in its* vicinity, are described, as well as thfiir distances from each 
other, by rates of eastern mensuration ; that is, by morhileh, or stages, 
consisting, according to Edrisi, of 30 miles, and by parasangs, or far- 
sarigs, of 30 stadia. These measures are, however, allowed to be 
of very uncertain extent, and to vary exceedingly in different eastern 
authors who have treated of geographical matters. Abyssinia, Nubia, 
aTid other parts of Africa, occupy the next division ; and the commerce, 
natural productions, and manners of the inhabitants of each region, are 
slightly touched upon as he proceeds. Andalus, or Spain, early con- 
• [uered by the Ominiades, is next described, and contains some curious 
paiticulars. A separate division is appropriated to Egypt, that splendid 
i(*wel in tlie tiara of the kalifs. Cairo was not at this time built ; Fos- 
tat is mentioned as the existing capital. The marble p.'daces, and the 
lofty Avaich-tower of Alexandria, are noticed ; but not tlu^ pillar called 
Pompey’s. Sham, or Syria, is treated of under the next ample divi- 
sion ; and of its proudest boasts, Damascus and Balhek, as they ap- 
peared SOO years ago, the reader may not be displeased with the sum - 
mary account annexed.'* * Jezireh, or Mesopotamia, next engages our 

i)i*m<.‘shk ( . imasciis) is a chief city, the ri^ht hand of thi cities of Syria, it haa 
ample tej’ritories among the mountains, ami is widl watered by streams whicli How 
around. The land about it produces trees, and is well cultivated by husbandmen, 
i'his tract is called (^houtcli. it extends about one merhileh by two. Tliere is not in 
all Syria a more delightful jdace. Th»*re is a bridge in the midst of the (dty of Demeshk, 
by which a horseman may poss over the water, which t^oes on lo the villages of Ghou- 
teh, and runs ai ongst their iiuis, and hot-baths* and shops. Here is one of the largest 
mosques in all the land of the IMussulmaiis, part of which was built in ancient times 
by the Scibians. Then it fell into the posses.sion of the Greeks, and became, a pifua; ot 
religions worship to them. After that it fell into the hands of the Jews, and ol cer- 
tain princes who adored idols ; and at that time they put to death Yahiah, the sou ol 
Zacjiariah, to whom be peace ! and fixed his head upon a p(»Ie, before the gate ol this 
temple, at the place which they call Bab Jeroud (probably Jews’-gate). It then passed 
into the hands of the Christians, who performed iii it, likewise, their religious cere- 
monies, Aiiitil, at length,' it came Into the hands of the true believers ( the Mussulinaiis), 
to whom it serves as a mosque. At the same spot where the head of Yahia Ben Zacha- 
riah had been fixed, the head of Hosein, the son of Ali, to whom be i)eac-e ! was also 
exposed. VVulid ben Abd-al-Molk, in his time, caused this building to be repaired, 
and beautified with pavements of marble, and also pillars of variegated marble, the 
tops of which were* ornamented with gold, and studded with precious stones, and 
all th(! cieling he cause<l to he covered with gold; and it is said that he expended the 
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attention, ian(t is described with equal minuteness of loi al circumstances ; 
bfMroii the vast empire of Iran, and its prof inces, the f^eoi^rapber seems 
to have bestowed his utmo4l labour, and to have exhausted Ull the 
stores of his erudition. \Ve are next transported to Sind, or tin? re- 
gions lying on, and near* the mouth ot, the Inrlus ; th<*s(? an? mentioned 
as the extreme boundary of the Mohamnirtlan conquests in this direc- 
tion. ** Armenia, affJ the districts near the Caspian sea, ?is also tlnit sea 
itself, known to the Orientals by the name of the s(‘a of Khosr, now, 
for many pages, solicit our attention, iiitevspersed with various pleasing 
accounts of the natural and civil history, and the anti»piities of that re- 
mote country ; but they are too desultory and detached to he extrai’t- 
ed ; and 'will be^ perused with better edeet in t^\e volume its(?lf. Our 
final 'excursion is to the neighbouring region of INIaweralnahr, or 'rrans- 
oxianc. Persepolis still existed in the time of Ehn Ilawkal, under 
the name df Lstakar, and was, though ]nodigiously dt'dined, a mih? in 
length ; so that we need not ^.wonder if Ptolemy placed it in his tahh-^ 
as a city of note. Nisisbis, in Mesopotamia, was still a gr(?at city, 
enjoying perpetual verdure and salubrious waters. 8ivaf, on tlu* Tci- 
sian gulf, was then a large and commercial city, inhabited by weidthy 
merchants, some? of w!iom, enriched hy*^ intercourse with (.’anion in 
China, expended no less than ^^0,1)00 dinars in the creetion of theii 
houses. Abov <3 oOihOOO families, nomadic ’ Curds, possessed the moun- 
tains and plains of Pars. In Ehn Hawkal’s description of places, tin* 
pride and invective of the ^lohammcdan bigot frequently break forth ; 
and, what is extremely unfortunate for the cause of Asiatic gijography, 
he slightly passes over, or wholly neglects, the description of many 
large provinces and kingdoms that lay beyond the verge of the Mos- 
lem conquests at ' the period when he wrote. Thus, although of Sind 
and its capital, Multan, we find rather an ample description— that re- 
gion of Asia having been conquered, according to Abulfeda, early in 
the 8th century, by Mahommed Casirn, one of the generals of the 
kalif Valid — yet of Hind (Hindostan), wliich was not conquered by the 
sultans of Gazna till the beginning of the 1 1th century, we find scarcely 
any notice taken ; in this, as in many other instances, the author ex- 
claiming, “ the inhabitants are kafers (infidels) and idolaters, — a minute 
description of those places would therefore he unnecessary and unprofit- 
able.” As for the interior of Africa possessed by the negroes, Ethiopians, 
and others, he declines describing it for the following curious reason — a rea- 
son which would restrict geography to very narrow limits indeed : “ As for 
these people, I make but slight mention of them, because, naturally loving 
wisdom, ingenuity, religion, justice, regular government, how could I no- 
tice such people as these, or exalt them by inserting an account of their 
countries !” 

Al-Scherif-‘aUSachali.~\ In the commencement of the 12th century, 
Al-Scherif-al-Sachali composed a treatise of ancient and modern geogra- 
phy, entitled Nozhat-al^Abaar, ‘the Ke-erection of places/ This work 
was dedicated to Roger, king of Sicily, who ordered a Latin version it 
to be made, and who preferred it to all other works on the same subject. 

Scherif-^aUEdrisir^ One of the most eminent of the Arabian <^geogra- 

reveiiues of all Syi'ia upon this work. Beyond the borders of Demeshk is Baalbek, 
situated on an eminence. Here are the gates of palaces, sculptured in marble ; ami 
lofty (;oliimns, also of marble. In the whole regioii of Syria there is not a more stu- 
pend lus or coiisi<IeraMe edidee than this.’* 
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[iliers is l^^drisi, or EUIrisi, commonly known by the name qf tlie Nubian 
an individual every circumstance of whose life is atsuhject of 
(•ontr( 4 V(»^sy to the learned. He wrote his ^frican geography in the ydar* 
of tin; I Icjira 550, correspontling with the year 1099 a. d. ; soon after 
which he wrote a book on the pyi*amids df E^pt. lie has entitled the 
former work, “ The goin^ about of a curious^ man to explore all the won- 
ders of the wo^jld and many a wonder he seems to have discovered. He 
represents the Turks as a race of m^en having great ^heads, broad ’faces, 
large bushy hair, and flaming eyes. He talks of a nation of pigmies, only 
three spans higli, and ||f a great gate of iron .50 cubits high, with an iron 
hulvvark rising {flmost beyond the*reach of vision. He confouinis all the 
'Fartar tribes under tlie^name of Turks, and makes Khakan the name of 
every chief city poss<‘ssed by them. He tells us that jhe land of Yajuj 
and Majuj is full of cities, and .exceedingly populous; yet he says,^n an- 
otluir place, that beyond the mountain Kokai/a — which he makes to sunround 
that region on the S.W. and S. — are found no dwellings, no? any living 
cr(»aturc, by reason of the intense cold. ‘‘ Jn d^'a^ving tlio general outlines 
of cosmography, Kdrisi describes tbe eai^-h as globular, the regularity of 
that ligure being interrupted only by the variety of mountains and valleys 
on its surface. He adheres to the doctrine of thgse ancient schools which 
supposed *ari uninhabited torrid zone; hut as his knowledge cxtendtMl to 
populous countries south of the tropic, he placed lluj commencement of 
this zone, with very little propriety, at the e<piinocli;d line. ‘ Beyond this,’ 
he says, ‘ there are neither plants nor animals, all being nninhabitable on 
account of the beat.’ Again, the babitalde world extends, according to 
him, only to the (i Itfi degree of N. lat., beyond which all is frozen with 
ico and perpetual winter. The circumference of the earth he estimates at 
11,000 leagues, and he refers also to a measurement made by Hermes, 
which found it to be 12,000. He divides the whole according to the esta- 
blished system into 360 degrees ; observing, however, that in consequence 
of the impossibility of passing the equinoctial line, the known world con- 
sists only of one hemisphere ; pf this one-half is land, and the other sea, 
which last consists chiefly of the great ambient sea, surrounding the earth 
in a continued circuit like a zone, and in which the earth ‘ floats like an egg 
in a basin of water.* The only portion of it concerning which any thing 
was known was the Atlantic ocean, called ‘ the Sea of Darkness.’ That 
part which rolled ; mg .the north-eastern extremity of Asia was named 
‘ the Sea of Pitch) Darlaiess,’ the gloom of the climate here increasing 
the obscurity which the Arabians thought to be connected with the ocean. 
Besides the great sea or ocean, Edrisi reckons seven smaller ones, viz. the 
Red sea or Arabian gulf, the Green sea or Persian gulf, the sea of Damas- 
cus or the Mediterranean, the sea of tlie Venetians or the Adriatic, the 
sea of Pontus or the Black sea, and the sea of Georgian or Dailein, by 
which he mea’ t the Caspian.” But noPtwitlistanding of the many errors 
which pervade liis geography of the African continent, it must he admitted 
that he has communicated more knowledge of its interior than all who had 
preceded him. He places the source of the Nile — as Ptolemy had done 
before him — in the Mountains of the Moon, in IG'’ S. lat., or more than 
20^* south of its real sources, and carries them tlirough three lakes succes- 
sively,* to the equator. From the last of these he derives the Niger, or 
Nile of the Negroes, which runs N.W., and the Egyptian Nile running 
N.E. He describes the Caspian as an inland sea, under the name of the 
Sen of Khozar, ^nd mentions tbe lake of Aral, under the appellation of 
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the Sea of I\hotrarasm, He describes the ocean as open and naviirahle 
round, byiithe north, from China to Norway apd Great Britain. 

I Nasroddin-al-Toosi^ Nasroddin-al-Toosi, a native of Toosiio Kho- 
rasan, a little to the north of tvieschid, nourished in tlio year 1260, in the 
reign of Hulacu the Tartf^r, whb was his great patron. This personage was 
a celebrated mathematician and astronomer. lie travelled through many 
provinces of Asia for geographical information ; and his knowledge of such 
countries as he did Aiot visit in person, he derived from the most approved 
Arabian geographers. From his own astronomical observations, an<l the 
information of 011101 * 8 , he constructed astronomical » tables, from which one 
of latitudes and longitudes was extfacfed and published by Greaves, in 
1652. in these, the longitude is computed from the Fortunate islands. 
But his longitudes are generally erroneous, and in many instances his lati- 
tudes. Ilis geographical table is arranged- in five columns. The first con- 
tains the names of kingdoms and provinces ; the second, those of cities 
and towns of note; the third and fourth (‘ontain the latitudes and longi- 
tudes ; and the fiftli contains the climates. The longitudes and latitudes 
of 248 cities — all of which, except 18, are Asiatic — are ascertained. Un- 
der the patronage of i liilacu, a royal observatory was erected at IMaragha, 
in Aderbijan, on the eastern side of the lake of Oormeeah, and Nasroddin, 
having been appointed chief-astronomer, carried on a series of astronomical 
observations at that place for two years. 

Abnlfeda.'] The most eminent of all the Arabian geographers is tbe 
celebrated Abulfeda Ismail, prince of Haiiia in Syria, who died in 1345 
A. D. His great geograj)bical work is entitled Tak77Hm-‘nUBuIadbt^ or 
® the Description of Countries.' Me informs us that he composed this trea- 
tise to supply the deficiences and correct the errors of bis predecessors, 
who had described only tlni countries of the Maliomrnedans, as if other 
regions were not worth describing, because belonging to ])rinces and peopbj 
who do not profess the religion of Mohammed, “ For instance,’* conti- 
nues he, ‘‘ the accounts of China, received from travellers and navigators, 
are either d(*fe(!tive or false. Those of India doubtful, confused, or fabn 
lous. Almost all the kingdoms from the Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlan- 
tic ocean are almost unknown, and respecting interior Africa, as Negroland, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, Tocrur, Zayla, 8cc., I have been able to collect nothing 
of importance. The same is tbe case with tbe north of Asia and Europe.” 
After having prefaced bis work with this general anil just cimsure on pre- 
ceding oriental geographers, he remarks, that, “ notwitlistanding this defi- 
ciency of information, it is better that one know a part than be ignorant of 
all, and not abandon tbe study of a thing entirely, because one does not 
know it perfectly.” In his introduction to the work, he enters on tlie sub- 
ject of mathematical geography, and then describes the world in general, 
and its most celebrated mountains, rivers, and seas. He has given an ac- 
count of 623 countries, besides those marked in bis tables, in the order of 
climates, as laid down by Ptolemy. In bis tables of longitude and lati- 
tude, he computes the former from Ceuta on tbe African coast, opposite 
Gibraltar, at the foot of Mount Abyla, one of the Pillars of Hercules, in 
preference to the Fortunate islands, the first meridian of tbe Greeks, La- 
tins, and tbe greater part of the Arabian geographers. In adopting the 
system of climates, Abulfeda used a mode diiferent from that in use ‘‘among 
Greek, Arabian, and Persian geographers, who divided the latitude of the 
known globe into 7 climates. In addition to this division, he added 28 
artificial climates, denoting thereby the countries which he«described. Abul- 
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fcda is to be viewed ’cbiefly in tlie light of an industrious compiler, who 
collected what he has given from the best authorities to which ife h^d ao 
cess. €p<jalcing of the Nile, |je says that “it springs from those deserW 
which are south of the equator ; wherefory it is difficult for us to investi- 
gate its sources, of which, |is of the whole riverf we are indebted to the 
Greeks for all our knowledge,*’ — a very candid confession of oriental ig- 
norance. He correctly describes Africa as^ every wher^ surrounded by the 
ocean, except at the isthmus of Suez-; hut, like Ptolemy, he curtails it of 
at least 10“ of its longitude westward. Of Siberia he^knew nothing; and 
his knowledge of^ Chinii is not so full as might have been expected, consi- 
dering the intercourse which the Arabians held with that extensive com- 
mercial region. Of Kliowarasm and Mawalnahar, Ahulfeda has given a 
full and circumstantial description, as also of Arabia. His geograpiiy of 
these extensive and interesting regions has been translated by Greaves, and 
inserted by Hudson in the 4th vol. of*his Minor Geographers., His* geo- 
graphical tables of Syria were translated into Latin by Koehler and Reiske, 
and published in 1766, with notes and illusfraticwis, along with his Intro- 
duction. Ilis description of Egypt was translated into Latin, with notes, 
&;c. by the late celebrated Michaelis of Gottingen, in 1776, and large ex- 
C(*rpts fron] liis geography have been made by tho learned Schultens the 
cUler, and appended to his life of Saladin, translated from the Arabic, in 
Older to illustrate the marches and conquests of that sultan so celebrated 
in the wavs of the Crusade. The geography of Ahulfeda was also trans- 
lated into the Turkish language, by Sipahi Zade, and dedicated to Sultan 
Morad. 

Ibu Balula.'^ Among oriental travels, those of the Sheikn I bn Batuta 
hold a foremost rank, and embrace all the countries which may he consi- 
d(*red as peculiarly belonging to Arabian geography. He left his native 
city 'langiers for the purpose of performing the pilgrimage, in tin? 7.)tli 
year of the Hegira (a. d, 1324-5). After travelling some time tlirougli 
the cities of the Delta, he at length arrived at Cairo, whence he proceeded 
through Egypt to the borders oft Nubia. “ The Nile,” he say«, “ whicli 
runs througli this country, excels, by much ad other rivens in the swejet- 
ness of its taste, the length of its course, and the extent of the benefits it 
coiders. It is one of tlie five great rivers of the world, which are the Nile 
itself, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Sihun, and the Jaihun, or Gihnn. 
Live other rivers also may be compared with these, namely, the river of 
Sindia (the Indus), which called the Penj-ab, or five waters ; the river 
of India, whicl is called the Gung (or Ganges), to which the Indians per- 
form tlieir pilgrimages, and into which they throw the ashes of their dead 
when burnt : they say it descends from Paradise; also the river Jun (or 
Jumna), the river Athil (Volga), in the deserts of Kipjack, and the river 
Saro in Tartary, upon the hank of which is the city of Khan Balikh (Shang- 
too), and whic.i flows from that place to El Kaiisa, and thence to the city 
of Zaitun in China. The course of the Nile, moreover, is from south to 
north, contrary to that of all other rivers.” — Returning down the Nile, he 
proceeded to Tiberias, and thence to Mount Libanus, which he describes 
as tftc most fruitful mountain in the world, abounding in springs of water 
and leafy shades, and covered with the cells of hermits. Passing throxigli 
Arabia, ^ur traveller crossed to Hormuz or Ormuz, a city on the sea-shore, 
•where he saw the strangest sight he had ever beheld, namely, “ the head 
of a fish that might bo compared to a hill, with eyes like two doors, so 
that people could go in at one eye and out at tlu; other W Leaving Or- 
VI. 3 M 
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muz, Ibn DaRita tljuui^li tla' ri'i'^ian province* ol l ars, to Iniliri'ln, 

{wd sbortfy after set out on a s4‘con(l piluriinauie to Mcim u, wlnnice lionujiin 
proceeded to Cairo, ainl tliencf* to Anatolia.^ “ 1 wont, In* say% ‘kt(» tin* 
city of Brusa, which is a hirg^ place, and <;ovennMl hy Ikhtiyar ()«ldiii 
Urkhan Beg, son of Othitian Jiik. This is oiy? of the greatest, richest, 
and most extensive in rule, find comnianding,the greatest army ol all the 
Turkoman kings : Ips practice is to he constantly visiting lijs fortresses and 
districts, and to be incpiiring into tlteir circumstances. It is said Uiat h(3 
never remains a mopth in any one place*” We next find Batuta visiting 
the Tatar camp of Mohammed Uzbek ^Khan. \^illile there, lie procured 
a guide to the city of Bulgar, at a clistance of ten days* journey. “ hi 
Bu]gar,”die says, “I was told of the land of darkaess, and certainly had a 
greatf desire to g6 to it from that place. The distance was a journey of 
forty days. I was diverted, therefore, fr#m the undertaking, both on ac- 
count of it? great dangeV and the little good to he derived from it. I was 
told that there was no travelling thither except upon little sledges, whicli 
are drawn hy large amt that during the whole of the journey the 

roads are covered with ice, upon wl ich neither tin* feet of man nor the 
hoofs of beasts cariitake any hold. 'hese dogs, however, hav43 nails hy 
which their feet take firwi hold on the ‘e. No one <*nters these* parts ex- 
cept powerful merchanis, each of wh mi has, perhaps, a humlnul such 
sledges as these, whicli Jiey load with provisions, drinks, and unnid ; for 
neither trees, stones, nor ho .ses, are met with there. The guide in this 
country is tlie dog, who has gone the journey several times, the ])rice of 
which will amount to about a thousand dinars. 'riu3 sledge is harm*ssed 
to his neck, and with him three other clogs are joined, he, however, being 
the leader. The others then follow him with the sledge, and wlien he 
stops they stop. The master never strikes or r<*prirnands this dog ; and 
when he proceeds to take his meals the dogs are fed first ; for if this were 
not done they would become enraged, and perhaps run away, and leave 
their master to perish. Wh«*n the travellers have completed their forty 
days or stages through this desert, they arrive at the land of darkness, and 
each man leaving what he has brought witli him, goes hac,k to his appoint- 
ed station. On the morrow they return to look for their goods, and find, 
insterd of them, sable, ermine, and the fur of the sinjah. If, then, the 
merchant likes what he finds, he takes it away ; if not, he leaves it, and 
more is added to it. Upon some occasions, liQwever, these jieople will 
take back their own goods, and leave those of the merchants. In this way 
is their buying and selling carried on ; for the merchants know not whe- 
ther it is with mankind or demons that they have to do, not a soul being 
seen during the transaction. It is one of the properties of these furs tliat 
no vermin ever enters them.” He returned from this tour to the camp of 
the sultan, wliom he accompanied to Astrachan, situated on the Athil, or 
Volga, one of the greatest rivevs of the world. Here the sultan always 
resided during the very cold weather ; and when the Volga and adjoining 
rivers were frozen over, the Tatars spread some thousand bundles of hay 
upon the ice, and on this they travelled. Batuta was fortunate enough to 
be permitted to accompany one of the wives of the Tatar khan, who was 
a daughter of the emperor of Constantinople, on a visit to her fatlicr. 

“ On the fourth day after our arrival,” he says, “ I was introduced to 
tli <3 sultan Takfur, son of George king of Constantinople. His father 
George was still living, hut had retired from the world, become a monk, 

} nd given up the kingdom to his son. When I aijived at the fifth 
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p^ate of the palace, which was guarded by soldiers, I wa^ searched, lest 
1 should carry any weapon with me ; which is submitted tJ by; evury 
citizeft sis well as stranger, ,who wishes to be introduced to the kiifg? 
The same is observed by the emperors, of * India. I was iiitroduce(l, 
therefore, and did homaj^e. The emperor wjfs sitting upon his throne, 
with his queen and daughter, our mistreSh ; her brothers were seated 
beneath the throne. I was kindly received, and ^ked as to my cir- 
cumstances and arrival ; also about* Jerusalem, the temple of the resur- 
rciction, the cradle of Jesus, Biethlehem, and the gity of Abraham (or 
Hebron), then of Daiiascus, EgypJ, Irak, and the country of •Room; to 
all of which I gave suitable replies. A Jew was our interpreter. The 
king was much surprised at my tale [^relating to the extent of his tra- 
vels perhaps], and said to his sons, ‘ Let this man h% treated Imnour- 
ably, and give him a letter oT safe conduct.’ He then put a dress of 
honour on me, and ordered a saddled horse to* be given me, with one 
of his own umbrellas, which with them is a mark of protection. I then 
requested that he would appoint some one;to ritte Vith me through the dif- 
lerent quarters of the city, that I might see them. He made the«appoint- 
inent accordingly, and I rode about with the ofHcer foi» some days, witness- 
ing the wpnders of the place. Its largest churches that of Sancta Sophia: 
I saw its outside only. Its interior I could not see, hecause just within 
the door there was a cross which every one who entered was obliged to 
worship. It is said that this church is one of the foundations of Asaf, the 
son of Barachias, and nephew of Solomon. The churches, rnonasteriesy 
and other places of worship within the city, are innumerable.’^ After a 
st..y of one month and six days in Constantinople, Ibn Batuta returned 
to Astrachan, and thence proceeded to Chorasrn, which he describes as 
th(» most [)()pulous city in the possession of the Turks. 11(3 then wan- 
deied tlirough Kliorasan, and the mountains of Kuhistan, to Barwan, “ in 
the road to which is a high mountain covered with snow, called Hindoo 
(^ush, that is, the Hindoo slayer, because most of the slaves brought thi- 
ther from India die from the •intenseness of the cold.” Candahar and 
Cabal were both in a ruined state when vi- ited by our traveller. Didhi he 
describes as the greatest city of Islamism in the East. Having got into 
the good graces of the emperor, he was ap})ointed to various oHices about 
the court, and at last sent on an embassy to China. Having arrived at 
Calicut, a great port fr<‘qtiented by wealthy merchants from all parts, Ba- 
ijjita waited three montlis for the season to set sail fcr China. He givers 
an accurate (h. cription of the great Chinese ships called junks : — “ riie 
sails of these vessels are made of cane reeds, woven together like a mat ; 
which, when they put into port, they leave standing in the wind. In some 
of these vessels there will be a thousand men, six hundred of them sailors, 
and the remainder soldiers. Each of the larger vessels is followed by 
three others of inferior sizes. These vessels are no where built excerpt 
in the farthest ports of China. They are rowed with large oars, which 
may be compared to great masts, over some of which five-and-twenty men 
will be stationed, who work standing. The commander of each vessel is a 
great emir. In the large ships, too, they sow garden herbs and ginger, 
which they cultivate in cisterns ranged along the side. In these also are 
houses constructed of wood, in which the higher othcers reside with their 
* Avives : every vessel is, therefore, like an independent city. Ot such ships 
as these Chinese individuals will sometimes have large numbers, and, gene- 
rally speaking, tht^ Chinese are the richest people in the world.” iho time 
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of the voyfig;« nt hniiifth arrlveiL were l;i lariro juiiks in tin* 

aiki onj! of^these was appointed lor the ri'teptiwn oi the enilja^sam*. e 
inSperial presents were already oin!»:irk(*<l ; aipl Hatuta, who prek-in^l the 
aceomiiiodatloii of one of (In* smaller vessels, liad sent all his property on 
board, remaiiiin{^ liiniself on slnoi* to attend pra\jt.‘rs in tin* nios<pie. 1 he 
rteet wUvS to set sail on the nuorrow ; Imt dnryiu; the niiihr a violent hur- 
ricane H'ame on, the ^lea rose and d(*stroyed most of llit* urea4 vessels in ilm 
Itarhour, ainon^ oth 4 *rs, tin* junk C4)nta.iiini; the treasmc : tin; i nnv and 
imperial ollicers all perished, and tin* wealth was lost. rhe ship in wliieh 
Ihttuta had embarked his tdleets hail siu*cjiM*ded in ^Itttin^ oil to s4‘a. No- 
thing' remained to liiin now hut his prostration carpet and ten dinars which 
were g^iverir him by some holy inett. » 

Aft&r this mislbrtune our traveller was afraid to return to the court of 
Delhi ; he sought, therefore, and ohtainetf the protection of the king of 
Hinaur, with whom he remained for la little time, and then j)roceed(‘d to 
the Maidive islands. “ These islands,’' he says, “ are about two thousand 
in number, and constitute one of^the wonders of the world.” He describes 
the peojde as extremely neat, but weak and delicate in their persons. The 
principal islands were governed by a woman ; a remark made also !)y the 
Arabian travellers of thtf 9th century. Their chief trade consisKnl in a 
sort of thread made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut : the nut is macerated 
in water, and afterwards beaten with a mallet till it grows (piite soft ; tho 
fibre is then spun out and twisted into ropes. This thread is used to s(*w 
toge tiler the ships of Y(‘men and of India. 

We next find this restless Mussulman in Ceylon ; and shortly afterwards 
in Sumatra, where the king fitted him out for a voyage to China ; of 
which the following abstract is given in ‘ the History of Maritime ami 
Inland Discovery “ After navigating for seven-and-lhirty days these tran- 
quil waters, which resemble, in some measure, that portion of the Atlantic 
called ‘ the Lady’s Bay,’ our traveller arrived at a country, named from its 
king Tawalisi, and of whose situation it is impossible to form any probable 
conjecture. The king, he says, was suffiiiently powerful to oppose the 
emperor of China. The people were idolaters, handsotiK* in a})pearani*e, 
and resembling Turks ; they were of a copper colour, possessing great 
strength and bravery. The women rode on horseback, excelled in throw- 
ing the javelin, and fought like men in battle. One of the cln»;f towns, 
Kailuka, the port at which the ship put in, was, governed by the king’s 
daughter. She sent for our traveller, welcomed him politely in Turkish, 
and calling for ink and paper, wrote the bismillah in his presence. Leav- 
ing this country, Batuta ai'rived in 7 days at the first of the Chinese pro- 
vinces. He describes in terms of high admiration the industry, wealth, 
cultivation, and good order of China. He also observes that the dealings 
of the Chinese are carried on with paper. They do not buy or sell, he 
says, either with the dirh(5fii or the dinar ; but should any one get these 
coins into his possession he would melt them down immediately. As to 
the paper, every piece of it is in extent about the measure of the palm of 
the hand, and is marked with the king’s stamp. When these papers hap- 
pen to be torn or worn out with use, they are carried to a house which is 
just like the mint with us, and new ones are given in place of them by the 
king. This is done without interest, the profit arising from their circula- 
tion accruing to the king. The people of China were in his estimation tho 
most skilful artificers on the face of the earth. In painting none came near 
them. In proof of this he relates a pleasant anecdote:. “ I one day en- 
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tered into one of their cities for a moment ; some time after I*had occa- 
fiion aj;aiu to visit it, and wfiat should I see upon its walls, and upftn 
pcM-s stucK up in its streets, lAit pictures of njyself and my coinpar\ions 1 
This is constantly done with all who pass throu^i their towns. And should 
a Rtran^^er do any thing to^nake a flight necessary, they would send out his 
picture to all the provinces, and lie would ho in conseijnence detected.” 

The first city lie came to in China waif El Zaituri.^ The port appeared 
to him to he the finest in the world. He saw in it about 100 of the larg- 
est sized junks ; the small vessels were innumerahh^. The Mahometan 
merchants here Were numerous ^nd* wealthy ; and when any stranger of 
their own persuasion happened to arrive, they treated him with^such un- 
sparing liberality, that they very soon made him as weal^iy as themselves. 
From Zaitun, Ibn Batuta made ^ voyage of 27 days to Sin Kilan, one of 
the largest cities in China. Here also he found a. mosque and Mahometan 
judge ; and indeed he aflirms, that in every great town of China there 
were Mahometan merchants, with a judge and jsj^eikh El Islam to settle 
their disputes. He learned that beyond El Zaitun there was no town of 
any consequences ‘ Between it and the obstruction of Gog and*Magog 
there is, as I was told, a distance of sixty days : ^the “people who inhabit 
that ])lace*eat all the men they can overcome, and hence it is that no one 
go(?s to those parts.' By this ohstmction of Gog and Magog, it has been 
supposed that we are to unilel’stand the great wall ; but as Batuta takes 
care to inform us that he had neither seen it himself, nor received an ac- 
count of it from any one who had, it seems likely that he doubted the 
Irutli of this part of his information. In Fanjanfur he met an acquaint- 
ance of his youth, a native of Ceuta. This man had also held an office in 
the palace of Delhi, hut coming to China he had amassed great wealth. 
Ibn Batuta remarks, that he met the brother of the same person a short 
time after in Soudan, and exclaims, ‘ What a distance between these two 
brothers !’ But in Ibn Batuta’s clays the Mahometan mercliants appear to 
have frtMjuently extended their negotiations from China to th(5 Atlantic. 

“ A river navigation of ten days brought our traveller next to El Khansa 
(Kinsai of M. Polo, the inoder.i Ilangchoo,) which he describes as the largest 
city on the face of the earth. As every house is surrounded hy a garden, the. 
length of the city extends a journey of three days. The city of El Khansa 
was divided into six cities, each of these being surrounded hy a wall. In the 
first were the guards, twelve thousand in number. In the second city, which 
was tlu? most beautiful, resided the Jews, C’lirisiians, an<i Tuiks, who adored 
the sun : the Ciiristians mentioned here w^cre probably some Nestorians, who 
penetrat(ul into China citlier through Persia or from the Christians of 8t 
Thomas, in Malabar. The third division was chiefly occupied by the 
officers of government. The fourth appears to have been the quarter of 
the wealthy. TJie fifth and largest citjj was inhabited hy the comnioii 
Chinese people. Among the curious manufactures which Batuta saw in 
this place he mentions particularly the dishes composed of reeds, glued 
together and painted over with brilliant and permanent colours. The popu- 
latwm of the sixth city was composed of sailors, fisheriuen, ship caulk- 
ers, and carpenters. 

‘‘ S(vue troubles at this time broke out among the members of the 
^ reigning family, whicli led to a civil war and th(‘ death of the khan. The 
deceased monarch was buried with great pomp, after the Tatar custom. A 
large excavation was dug in the earth, in which a beautiful couch was 
spread, and the kfian with his arms and rich apparel were laid upon it. All 
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tlu! ^o]<l ^tid silver vessels of Ins house, four female slaves, and six of his 
tljivoufite Mamelukes, wt*re buried with him. he earth was theu heapt'd 
upon thcMU to the height of.aTaii^e hill, aiul^on this hill tour liorses were 
impaled. In eonsecpieiut'of lh?> distuvhaiu*e‘^, Ihiluta hastened to t|iiit the 
country.” In the S/taro river of this travelhn* twe eleai’ly recognise tlie 
Shara Muran of Southern Mongolia; and hy Ahitn or ‘ ('ity the 

Khan,’ not Ik kin, \%\i Shan^tot», built on the hanks of that river liy Ku- 
hlay Khan, and the rartarian capital of the Moni»til dynasty, which reign- 
ed in (diina when fhn Ikituta visited it. Such acctiracy in the name of 
the river and in that of the city, giviiFj hs Mon;;olian name, is honourable 
to his veracity and ^ivos confidence to his narrative. FJ Kditsa is tlu* 
Kinsai of Marco^lVilo, and the modern Hanir-choo, in the provinct* of 
'rokien ; and the fcnt of Zaitun is the sai^je with the Zaitun of M. Polo, 
tlie modern Amoy in 'rul\ien, a famejl commercial city which onct* ])artici- 
])ated in thh foreign C’hinese trade alonu: with Canton. Ilis description 
of El Kansa is very sinnlar to*that given hy M. lk)lo of Kinsai, tin* capi- 
tal of the Song dynasty, l)efore*it was taken hy the Mongols, and both 
accounfs deserve to he compared as reflecting mutual liglw; and establish- 
ing the veracity of* both. A branch of the river Tsien-tang-keang on 
which Kinsai or Ilang-choo stands, passes hy Zaitun. In it?^ immense 
extent he agrees with M, Polo, making it a city of 3 days’ journey in 
length, whilst the latter makes it 100 milc^ in circuit. Batuta makes it 
the largest city on the earth, which vindicates M. Polo from the charge of 
exaggeration in stating its extent, which Ids annotator Marsdeu has con- 
tracted to a third of the dimensions assigned hy M. Polo, hy substituting 
li for miles, as thinking he intended, hy miles, C hinese //. But the testi- 
mony of Batuta sets tlie matter at rest, as a city of 3 days’ journey in 
length must he much more than 100 li, or half a (h*grec in circumference. 
At this very day Ilang-clioo, thougli not now tlio abode of a monarch and 
the residence of a court, and therefore but the shadow of what once it 
was, is still deemed tlie most populous city in ("hina. Another point of 
coincidence Avith M. Polo is the fact of the existenci^ of paper-money in 
China, stated by Batuta, and that commercial dealings were not then, as 
now, conducted in bullion, but in paper-currency, which was first made 
hy Kuhlay Khan, at the time whmi M. Polo Avas at his court. But this 
paper-money was abolished on the expulsion of the Moimols from China, 
shortly after the time of i^aior a’s visit. The Sln-Kilau of Batuta is the 
city of Suchew, in the | •ovince of Che-Kiaiig, Avhich really is, as he sayr, 
still one of the largest cities of China. It does not appear, however, that 
Batuta visited the interior of (yliina, but that his travels were confined to 
the coast and the cities of Amay, Haiig-choo, and Suchew, else he could 
not have said that beyond Zaitun there Avas no city of any consequence, 
and that the Sar river was one qf the greatest in the world. As tlie river 
of Khan-balegh or Shang-too, bore the same name with the great northern 
river of China, it is probable he confounded the former with the latter, 
and another proof of his ignorance is, making the river of Shang-too run 
to El Kansa, or Hang-choo, whereas it falls into the gulf of Lyacett^ng. 
His knowledge therefore of interior China Avas all hearsay ; but so far as 
Ills personal information went, it completely harmonizes with that M. 
Polo. Fanjanfer is the Faufer of M. Polo, a district of Sumatra. His 
Khoruzin is the ancient city of Carizme, or Old Oorgoonjg, now in ruins, 
and the famed capital of the Khowarasmian sultans. Barwan is the mo- 
dern Perwaun at the southern foot of the Hindookhoosh, on the road from 
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Aruloraub to Cabul and Caiulahar. His explanation of tlnMiaine HhuJoo- 
i'/ioosh, thongli absurd, Iniif some truth in it, as the HiM(lof)s *of tjie Iwt 
places^ ofi the hanks of the Indus cannot sflknd the intense cold and sno\ts 
of tin* [lindookhoosh. * 

Returning to Syria, ai^l liaving made the pWgrimage of Mecca for the 
third lime in the year 749 *(a. d. 1318), htf returned to Tangier tlie fol- 
lowing year; hut bis wanton passion for gravelling a\yoke again, anti Imr- 
ri(Ml him oft in quest of new adventures. Having wandered through the 
south of Spain, he crossed to Morocco, and thence ^lirccted his steps to 
Nigritia. Crosfjing t](fe Great Duserj;, he came to Abu Latin, the first dis- 
trict of Soudan. The inhabitants were chiefly merchants. Their clothing 
was brought from Egyf)t. The women appeared to our traveller •extremely 
beautiful. “ No one here,” he observes, ‘‘ is named after his fatimr hut 
after his maternal uncle. The sister s son always succeeds to the pro])erty 
in preference to the son ; a custom which 1 witnessed no wh 4 ;re else, ex- 
cept among the infidel Hindoos of Malabar.** 

Proceeding from Abu Latin to Mali, hglfouiftlfthe roads shaded by trees 
of so great a si^e that a caravan might shelter itself under one oif lln*m : 
as he passed by one of those trees, he saw a weaver •working at his loom 
in the hoUovv of the trunk. Happening while at Mali to meet the king 
one day at a feast, he rose up and said, “ I have travelled the world over, 
and have seen its kings ; and now I have been four months in thy territo- 
ries, but no present, or even provision, from thee has yet reached me : now 
what shall I say of thee, when inteiTOgated on this subject hereafter?” In 
consequence of this remonstrance, the sultan appointed him a house with 
suitable provisions. 

rravelling along the Niger, which he calls the Nile, Ratuta saw on the 
banks of a great gulf or lake a great number of hi[)popotami. He was 
here informed, that in some parts of Soudan the infidels eat men ; but that 
tliey eat none but blacks, the flesh of white men being unwholesome, be- 
cause not properly matured. After a few days he arrived at Tombuctoo. 
The site and existence of this •city, so long tiio oj)probrium of African 
geography, are now clearly settled, and Batuta is the first traveller in 
whose journal it is recognised. His Abou Latin is Latham, a district of 
Ids Malif which in its turn is the Melli of Leo, and the Lamliin of 
Edrisi. The sultaun of Mali (Melli) was the sovereign of Tombuctoo, 
called Tambactoo by hir'*, where a black magistrate his governor or ri;- 
presentative resided. Eiom Melle he <'ame S. to tin* Niger, called by 
him the Neeti v> great river.” On this river was the town of Karsanfoo, 
from whence, says he, it flows to Kabara (the modern Kabra, the port of 
Tombuctoo). Hence to Zaga or Sagha, and from this place the Neel 
(Niger) descends to Tombuctoo. The major part of the inhabitants were 
merchants from Latham, a district of Mali (Melli). The lord of Mali 
was Mansee 8oliman, and it is curious tlfat the name of the prince who 
founded Tombuctoo in 1215 was Mansee Soliman, according to Leo Af- 
rican us. In the Latin translation and larger edition of Batuta s travels 
by professor Rosegarten, it is stated that Tombuctoo was situated 4 miles 
from the Neel (Niger), which Batuta on leaving Tombuctoo crossed in a 
canoe made of the trunk of one tree, to Kawkaw (the modern Kuku). It 
is curious to remark the coincidence of the Kabara of Batuta with the 
Kabra of Park, Jackson, and Laing, and Clapperton, and that in his jour- 
nal it is made 4 miles from Tombuctoo, whilst Laing and Caillc make it 
5 miles,— a difteronce easily reconcileahle when we consider that both Laing 
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aiul Caillo uso ItoucIi and I'lmli"!! nsilr^*, wliilc I’alntri u^rs AraMc 
iKil(*s,|\\’lii1*li aro lonj^vr. 'IIk* lunrhinr «d' tlir kuLu ol tin* Ara- 

Inan ^oogTa|)ln*rs, is now lOfOLoisiMl in tin* n^odi'in hiJithd^ m ar <|ln** west- 
ern extroniity of tlio IVliitl Luki* in Ijoniou. I In raim^ tlnm to Har- 
dama, and afterwards to Nakda, a liandsonio town kiiilt. with stone of 
a red colour, llich copper- Liines wen^ in it^i innnediat(^ vicinity. From 
this place he retnrm,;d to Fez, wliere In^ took up his resid(‘vn e in tin? year 
754 (a. D. 135S), "2S years after he hail iirst set out upon his travels. 

Ulugh IVie last who closes the succession of oriental tii'eura- 

phers, is tile famous Ulugh Beg, grandso^i of Timing Beg, and tvlio reigned 
at Sainarcand from 1447 to 1450. I'his prince was passionately fond of 
the mathematical sciences; and during the life of his father Sliah-Uokh, 
applied himself fo the study of astronomy. For the purpose of assisting 
his studies he founded aii academy, huilt *im ohservatory, and constructed 
astronomical instruments of extraordinary magnitude, particularly a quad- 
rant and gnomon. He sent for the most celebrated astronomers from the 
neighbouring countries t'o aid fiipi in his ohservatifuis on the l()ngitii(I(*s and 
latitudeo of the planets, and it wa = under Ins name and auspit es that the 
famous tables called Aij Ulugh Beg^ or ‘ the Astronomical Journal of Ulugh 
Beg,’ were jmblished in 1437, by A1 Kushji, who bail in reality tlie great- 
est share of the work. In these tal les, the longiluiles and latitudes of 
several places were coi rected, and the arrangement is the same as that of 
Nasroddin-il-Toosi. The ’ hole work entitled Mcmlat^aUTuivarLih con- 
sists of four parts : clironology, geography, longitudes and latitudes, and 
the celestial motions. I’iie longitudes are calculated from the meridian of 
the Fortunate islands ; hut not a few of them neither correspond in Jiis 
tables, nor in tliose of Nasroddin, with this meridian, nor with that of 
Ceuta in Ahulfeda. 

Jt was the gn\'it inisfoitune of the Arabs, that during the most enlight- 
ened period of their domination — wiiich lasted upwards of 500 years — 
tliey were ignorant of the rcjnote parts of the earth, — of the form, mag- 
nitude, and contents of every kingdom in Europe and Africa, tlieir own 
dominions excepted. Ulugh lleg, who corrected the observations of otliers, 
places Rome 4" 23' west of Constantinople, whereas the latter is IG*" 28' 
east of the former. He also places Rome 55” 27' east of the Canaries, 
whereas it is only 30” 7' east of that meridian. Athens is placed by him 
50” east of Constantinople, though it be really 5P 2' west of that city ; and 
the mouth of the Indus 102” east of the Canaries, or 15” too much. Cash- 
mere is placed in nearly the same longitude as the above, though it lYe 
about 9” east of that position. Excepting the countries immediately un - 
der Mohammedan sway, the oriental geographers knew little, and they were 
too proud and bigoted to learn more ; in mathematical geography, they 
made no improvements beyond those to be found in Ptolemy ; and their 
geographical tables, constructed* at successive periods, from A1 Fargani 
down to Ulugh Beg, by no means ilcserve that confidence which lias been 
placed in them by modern geographers, being almost wholly founded on 
the basis of itineraries, and only of use in some cases where better mate- 
rials cannot be had. Still, however, the Arabians, during the middle ages, 
were vastly superior to the Christians of the Greek empire, and of Europe, 
in the sciences of medicine, chemistry, botany, mathematics, algebra, astro- 
nomy, and geography. For ages subsequent to the destruction of the 
Roman empire, Europe was involved in worse than Cimmerian darkness ; 
and it is a humiliating circumstance, that to the Saracens or Moors of 
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Spain tlio Clirlstians ware coinpollcd to be iiulebted for wluft little of sci- 
(Mice was tli(;n possessed. * il'he history of that industrious, iiijrmiioi^s, elg- 
^^ant, Arui g^allaut people, has been grosslji falsified by Christian writeie,* 
who liave traduced them as rude and barbarous, wliilc they far surpassc(l 
them ill the elegant and useful arts. To say iiie truth, tlie Christians of 
Spain conquered, persecu1;e(], and barbarouijy expelled a race of jieople 
far more indusU'ious and accomplished than themselves; and with all ilie 
advantages to be derived from the improvements of modern times, the 
Spaniards have never equalled the people whom they expatriated. 

Discoveries qf^ the Morilmien^^ Considerable geographical information 
respecting Scytllia ana Salniatia resulted from the Scandinavian expedi- 
tions of the 10th and ISth centuries. Till the year 1157, FinJand was 
the resort of savage pirates, known by the names of Fins and Vigrials, 
with whom the Swedes waged a fierce warfare. I'hese intrepid seamen 
of the north, harassed by their piracies the shores *of Armoric^ and* bade 
defiance to the power of Rome itself. King Alfred translated into tlie 
Anglo-Saxon tongue the geography of Arcfiiiis., % Spanish monk of the 
Olh century, and added to the translation the narratives of two contempo- 
rary travellers in the north of Europe. One of thes^ was Other a Nor- 
wegian nobleman, who sought a refuge at the ccvurt of Alfred from the 
civil wars and disturbances of his native country : he was esteemed in his 
own country a man of great wealth, and possessed six hundred tann* (h*er, 
besi(h*s six decoy deer, and twenty head of cattle. He also received an 
annual tribute from the Fins, which was paid in valuabh* furs, feathers, 
vvhahd)one, and ship cables made of the skins of seals. Thus it appears 
th' f tlie manners of the North were nearly the same a thousand years ago 
as they are at present. Other dwelt in Halgohitid (the most northern 
part of Norway), on the shores of the Western Sea, The country to the 
north of his Imhitation was waste and uiiinhahited, with the exeejttion of 
a few spots to which the Fins resorted in the sumnn r season to hunt or 
fish. Being desirous to know how far that uninhahiteil country exten(h‘rl 
towanls th(» north, he sailed northwards along the coast, keeping tin* opmi 
sea always on the larboard or left hand of nis course. 'Hnee days’ sail 
brought him as far to the north as the whale-fishers were used to go : lie 
continued Ids voyage, however, for three days longer, and tlum found that 
the coast, instead of running to the north as hitherto, turned towards the 
east. Following this for four days, he found it again bending to thc! 

south : and sailing due south for five ilays, he came to the country of the 
f^iarmiaus or Feriniaiis, who appeared to him to speak tlie same language 
as the Fins. Thus it appears that Other saih^d round the north of Enropi; 
into the White Sea, on tlie eastern side of which was the country of tIk* 
I’erniians, at present possessed by the Samoyeds. Curiosity was not the 
only motive of his voyage : he had also in view the pursuit of tlui walrus 
or Jiorse-fvhoi^i, as king Alfred correctly translates it, which were extreme- 
ly valuable not only on account of their tusks, which made fine ivory, hut 
also fur their strong and pliant skins. In the White Sea he found these 
animals so numerous, that his party succeeded in killing threescore in 
tlu^*e days. Other was also acquainted with the navigation of the Baltic. 
Ho mentions Schothcg or Scania, and Becinga-eg or Blekingia, Avith the 
countries of the Angles^ Saxons^ and Vends. (Jwenhtnd, or the country 
of the Cwens, was situated between the White Sea and the gulf ol lioth- 
nia. The resemblance of that national designation to the Scandinavian 
Avord quean, Avhich signifies a Avoman, led mtmy writers ot the inidille ages 
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to believe that tliere was a couatry of Amazons in the north. Thus i^iio- 
I’i^nce andcthe resemblance of names peopled jthe north with Amazons, 
'with tSSaracens, and Turks. \’^ulf8ten, the otaer Norman whose {ravtds 
are related by king Alfred, visited more particularly the eastern Fiores of 
the Baltic. To the east fi eonodland, or the country of the Vends, and 
WUland or Prussia, was the ^*iver Wisla or Vistula, and all beyond that 
was called by the general name of Esium or Esllatid, Icelandic sagas 
mention, besides, Fhidina4and 6r Poland, and Gardarike, or the empire 
of the city, the proud title once borne by. Novogorod. The Don is named 
by the ojdest Icelandic writers Vanaquist^ wdiich probably signifies tlie 
river of the Steppes or DeserL Im Esilandy or ^nodern liussia, tlien* 
were, according to Wulfsteu, a great number of to^wns, in each of which 
there, was a king.r The country abounded in honey, and had plenty of 
fisli. The kings and nobility drank mares! milk, while the slaves and poor 
peopfe used only mead ; for they brewed no ale, but had mead in profu- 
sion. Among the singular customs of the Estlanders, observed by the 
Norman, was that of disfrjbutkig the efi’ects of tliose wlio died, not to the 
relations of the deceased, but aiiiong the best riders at Ids funeral. Alter 
the body was placed upon the pile, all the j>roperty of the deceased was 
divided into heaps, five,^six, or more in number, according to its value : 
these heaps were placed at equal intervals from each other, and regularly 
increased in size, so that the largest and most valuable was at tin* greatest 
distance from the town. Then all who !m<l’' fleet horses were invited to 
attend and strive for the prizes. The heaps were won by the swiftest in 
the race.”* 

In 964 the Northmen took possession of the Shetland Islands, and ex- 
terminated the original inhabitants ; and in 893 they made the conquest of 
the Hebrides. We have in another part of the work noticed the disco- 
very of Iceland and the Terie Islands by the same people. 

Tbeophylactus Siinocatta, who wrote about A.D. 610, relates that the 
chagan or khan of the Turks in Upper Asia, about the year 597, subjected 
the Avari. “ A part of the latter,” he adds, “ took rcd’ugo amongst the 
Taugas, a celebrated colony of the Turks, distant 15,000 stadii from In- 
dia, the inhabitants of which are very brave and very numerous, and sur- 
pass all tlie people of the world.” Another part of these Avari having 
lost their liberty, contented themselves with a Inunhle lot, and betook 
themselves to the people Mukrit, who are neighbours of those of Tau- 
gas. Proceeding further in his narrative he says that, “ the Chagan of 
the Turks after having happily terminated the civil war which ha<l broken 
out in his territories, concluded an alliance with the people of Tau- 
gas.” The prince of this country, he informs us, was named Taissan, 
(Totiauu) wdiich signifies ‘ Son of (Jod.' “ This kingdom,” he adds, “ is 
now troubled witli internal disorders, because the succession of its princes 
is hereditary. Idols are adore^l there ; but the laws are just, and the 
people temperate. According to an ancient custom, which has obtained 
the force of law, men are prohibited from wearing ornaments of gold, al- 
though there is much gold and silver amongst them, being brought thither 
by the great trade which they conduct. Tan gas is divided by a consider- 
able river, which formerly separated two numerous nations, one wearing 
black dresses, the other red. In our days, under the reign of the emperor 
Maurice, those of the black dresses crossed the river to attack those of tlui 
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red, and, Iia\ing vsinquislied them, poRsesscd themselves of their territory. 
The barbarians say that th^r city of Tangas was built by Alexafidwi aftei 
he had ©vercome the logdi^ns and Bactfians, and destroyed 120,00^ 
persons by fire. Tbe wives of the king, c^ck&d with gold and prec ious 
stones, ascend gilt cbariot|, each drawn by a mare richly adorned widi a 
golden bridle and jewels. The prince has WO concubines. The wives 
of the nobles uee suspended caniages si^vcjred over.^ • They also relate 
that Alexander caused another city to be built but a few miles distant 
(from Tangas) ; the barbarians -called Choubdan. ^fter the death or 
the king, his wives sh^e their hegds^ and constantly wear mourning ; ac- 
cording to their laws, they ought never to quit his tomb, Choubdan is 
parted by two large striiams, bordered by cypresses. It is said that tliese 
northern Indians have white complexions. A considerable number oi» silk- 
worms are found amongst them, •which afford a vast (piantity of silk of 
different colours. These barbarians af*e extremely skill’ul in rearing them 
and making profit of their produce.** Here we have 4 nations, the Turks, 
the Avars, the Mukrits, and the Tangas, ^Tl in«(fentral Asia and on its 
border. In what parts of that region these nations existed, is a question 
not easily answered, from the scanty sources of inua-niation which we 
possess, relative to the early history and geogni])hy of that region, and the 
fortunes of its inhabitants. But we shall endeavour to reply to it, as far as 
iuHterfect knovvlcnlge of these ^lavk and distant limes has veaehed us. In 
tbe middle of tbe (ith century, a revolution in Central Asia — long fertile in 
such — for tbe first time revealed to tbe Christian world tbe dreaded and 
equally bated name of tbe Turks^ who, under Bertisma tbeir famed leadtw, 
revolted against the Geougen, who in their turn had aided tlie Chinese to 
exj)el tlie Hiyongnoo, and by a decisive victory almost extirpated tliat 
jx'ople, and erected a now empire in Central Asia. Tln^y then dwelt to 
the VV. of the Altai, the great dividing ridge which separates eastern from 
western Mongolia, or Soongari, and to the N.W. of roorfaun in Chinese 
Toorkisfaun. Extending tlieir conquests westwards over Chinese Toor- 
k'istaun — wbicli from that event took the epitliet of Toorkistaun — tliey pass- 
cmI the Beloor, or Western Imaus, and subdued the Eptballtes, or Wliite 
Hulls of Procopius, who ruled in Kliotlan, over the region of the Ciolden 
river the Oxus. To tlie N.E. they passed the Altai, and attacked and 
almost exterminated the noniade tribe of the Ogorites, Varchoiiites, or 
Avars, on the banks of ihe Til or Toula, a tributary of the Orchon itself, 
an affluent of the Setinga, and denominated Til or Toula, either from its 
d?irk colour an * great depth, or from the iiiiniensc sombre forests which 
shade Its course. Probably the epithets Varconiles and Ogorilcs are cor- 
ruptions of tbe term Orcbonites, as they dwelt on the banks of tbe Or- 
cbon and Toula. About 20,000 families of them fled towards tbe N.W. 
and pursued tbeir career of flight to tbe Volga, and thence to tbe foot of 
the Caucasus, whence they sent anilmssa<R)rs to Constantinople to imj)loie 
the protection of the famed Justinian. Tha Mur kits, mentioned by tliis 
Byzantine writer, are the Merkits, a nomade tribe of nortliern IN longoJia, 
the Mekrits of M. Polo, who then dwelt towards the Baikal Lake, far to 
lhe*N. of Karakorom. Tins is the first time that the Merkites or Mukrits 
are mentioned in history, and that by a Byzantine writer, near 7 centuries 
before M. Polo. Part of them also took refuge amongst the Taiips, who 
• must he understood equally with the Mukrites, to have been an iinb'peii- 
<[eiit people, otherwise they could Iiavc given them no prolecti<»ii. It the 
Mukrits lay to tln^ Ogorites, and tliese to tlie N.E. of tin* Altai, where 
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and who weroMie Tanc:ns of Siinoratta. I?y tin* siuldon <‘nn*tion <1 tlu ir 
Httw eippirf, the Turks hecaine mMnlihoiirs t<»^lhe C.’liini*s<‘ on th<* S.W . 
aiftl S., on the side of eastern Uueharia and Mon^c»lia, and llu* of 

Simocatta correspond to the 'Chinese, lor the loriiier iiaiin‘s ot Seres and 
Serica had hy tliis time gone into d<'su(‘tu<le. l>nt u hy were the ( iiinese 
called I'angas, and their country Tangasta, l»y Slnftx'atia and it the J an^as 
were a celebrated c.<>lony of Twrks, h<»w comes it that ibe^C’hinese were 
so denominated, as tfi(*y are not *rurks 1 he 1 anga'-, jMoperly so called, 
dwelt to the \V. of the lak(* of Lop in easUnii Hiicliaria ; they corresponded 
to the I’aghasi^has of Kdrisi, and were trovcnied Iw a Kbakan or Kban, 
and their capital was on the gn*at river of Varknnd. or ibe*Talimou, wbicb 
ran E. to tin* lake of Lop, called the s«*a of Sin J)y Ldrisi. C'bina was 
then (Kvided iiUo kingdoms, those of the N. and the S. and bad been 
so for more than years, and the <h^iasty wbicb ruled in nortbeni 

China was clenoininated that of Wey, whilst that of tlu' S. was called 
Chin. The princes of the former seem to have been (»f the 'rartar race, 
and were succeeded by j*n«tbef dynasty called Siiy. During this divided 
state ()f#Cbina, the Tangas, or d urks, obtaimnl great |>ower in the north- 
ern China under the, Wey dynasty, and the succ(‘eding flynasty of Sny 
was of Turkish origin, op of the Tangas nation, and was originally eonhii- 
ed to a small principality called Suy hy the Chinese. The capftal of the 
Suy dynasty in northern China, as well as that of the W'ey dynasty, was 
Se-gan-foo in Shensi, and corresponds to the Choubdaii of Simocatta, who 
received his information from the Turks, many of whom under the emper- 
ors Justin, Tiberius, and Maurice, visited Constantinople, and the name 
given to Se-gan-foo hy the Turks, the Nestorians, and the people of wes- 
tern Asia, was Khumdan, or Chouimlan. The Wey Shwuy runs to the 
northwards of this city, and divides itself there into two branches, which 
reunite after running round it, and these two arms are the two large 
streams whi(*b, according to Simocatta, parted Choubdan, Chouimlan, or 
Se-gan-foo, the capital of the Suys or Tangas, T he prince of the 'rangas 
or Northern (’hina passed the Keeaung, or fircat C(*ntral river of China, to 
attack the emperor of China residing at Nanking, or the Southern Court, 
entered Nankij.r in triumph, and overturned the empire of Soutliem 
China, and unitet' both into one empire, in llu^ year 589 A.D., precis(‘ly 
in the reign of the en. evor Maurice, as Simocatta relates it, and th(‘ 
Keeaung exactly corresponds to the narrative of the By/antiiio historian, 
as being the boundary between two numerous nations : the peo]de to the 
south being dressed in red, (yellow) as silk is the prevalent dress in soutlV- 
ern China, It is for the above conquest of Soutliern China by the Tan- 
gas, or Suy dynasty, that Simocatta lias applied the name of Tangasta to 
China, and of Tangas to the Chinese, calling them after the name of the 
Tangas, or Suys, the coiuiuering dynasty. The title of Taissaii, or Son 
of God, given the prince of the Tangas, is another decisive proof that hy 
I'angasta China is intended, for it is just the usual Chinese epithet, Tein- 
tsu, son of Tein, or Heaven, given to their emperors, and hence the epi- 
thets of the celestial presence and the celestial court, given to the court 
of Peking. The rest of the description of Simocatta corresponds so ‘'ex- 
actly to the Chinese, as the cultivation of silk-worms, the manufactures of 
silk, their great commerce, the worship of idols, or the religious system of 
I'o, or Booddha, the splendour of the court, the number of the emperor’s 
e»)ncubiues, and the colour of the Tangas, as white compared to the Hin- 
doos, that it cannot be misunderstood hy any who are at all acquainted 
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with the liistory of China, its geography, and other things peculiar to tliat 
region and people- It is remarkable also, that at this period, tlie gr€»at 
range ^tjLhe Altaian mountains first became known to Europe ull(l^r tij*# 
Foorkish ap[)(*llation of Ek-tfticy or ‘the White or Snowy inounUiins,’ ami 
that tlu‘ camp of Disahut Khagan of the l*oorks was at the western foot 
of this range, not far fron#the sources of the Irtish. Tlius we have the 
Turks at the foot of the Alt'aiau mountains, he Varchonites on the hanks 
ot the "Fil or loula, called Kara Meeran, l)r the hlaclf river, oy the Turks 
and Mongols, the Murkits or Merkits, to the N. of these, and towards 
the lak(» of Baikal, tlie Tangas originally to the W. of the Lop lake, who 
under the 8uy dynasty ruUkl in the* Northern China. The conquest of 
8outh(*rn China by the^e 'Fangas, or Suy sovereigns, and the union of 
both the Northern and Southern China under one sceptre as its conse- 
(jiieiice, — the Chinese title of Tiiiosan, or Tein-tsu, ‘ Son of heaven,’ (God 
in Simocatta) given to the sovereign^ and tlie existence of the Altaian 
ranges under tlie name of Kk-tak, which the Byzantines not understanding 
denominated the Golden instead of the White iqpj^ntain, although Altoun 
'Fak, or ‘ the Golden mountain,’ is in realtty its more usual name. All 
these particulars^ besides the others above mentioned, were a grea'l addi- 
tion to the; geographical knowledge then possessed, as it extended sucli 
knowledge to China and Central Asia, countries unknown before. It 
will be asked, how came the Byzantine writers, and especially Simocatta, 
to the knowledge of such natfons, and countries, and revolutions, in Cen- 
tral Asia and China ? The answer is ready : first, the embassy of the fu- 
gitive Avars to Constantinople, and the successive embassies of the Tur- 
kish Khagan to Constantinople, developed this new geographico-political 
information. Two successive embassies were sent by the Byzantines to 
the camp of the Turkish Kliagan, all the way to the western foot of the 
Altai ; but it is our great misfortune that no account of the geography of 
the route beyond the Caspian sea, whether in going or returning, is left 
us by the Byzantine writers. We have only an account of the reception 
of the Byzantine ambassadors by the Khagan left us. But it is clear that 
all this additional information would be obtained at the court of a prince 
who was then in alliance with the Taissaii, or prince of Tangasta or 
China. The statement tlierefore of Simocatta given above, affords evi- 
dence of its accuracy, and of J»e veracity of the Clnnese annals.’ 

3HssionaneSy The discoveries of the Arabians and Scandinavians 

added little to the actual knowledge of Europeans in those d. \ s. In fact, 
T*)t only the gt p'aphical, hut even the topographical ignorance of the 
learned in the middle ages was extreme. Tlie abbot of Clngny in Bui- 
gumly, conceived Paris to be separated by a vast interval from his domains ; 
and Otho the bishop of Baniberg had never heard of tlie Baltic sea, until 
he set out on a mission to evangelize the Pagans on the coasts of Stettin 
and Col berg ! • 

Something of the same feeling, which roused the nations of Europe to 
vie with each other, in the toils and sufferings of the crusades, appears to 
have given birth to the literature of travels, in its more appropriate shape. 
Thtf superstition which had, for a long time, attached such high estimation 
and reverence to the relics, which were said to have come from the Holy 
Land, and which were borne in solemn procession through all the great 
^cities and large towns of Europe, as objects entitled to a species of julo- 
ration ; this same superstition would, of course, regard Palestine itself us 
7 Nee tlie journnl ^siatif/uc of I’aris. for April 18*26. 
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an object of the most intense interest, and ivould create an ardent (b^sire 
to gain alli the knowledge respecting it \vliic|) could be had. It was to 

^gratify this curiosity, that soioe of tin? pilgrims to the Holy wlio 

belonged to the company that made the tirst crusade, undertook to de- 
scribe the events which occurred during their journey, and the objects 
wliich they found In Palestinq. Ruperti, a mqnl^^ of Bergen, who inarched 
with the arn\y of Godfrey of* Bouillon, was the first, believe, who 
composed such a narration, Ei^ery successive crusade gave occasion to 
new ones of a similar nature. Not long .after the art of printing came to 
be in general use, books of this kind had hei’oine sp nunnu’ouH, and w(*re 
in so great demand, that a kind of Corp)fxo( them was'‘puhlis'he(l by Sigmund 
Feyerabend, in one considerable volume, piinttd m the year 158.^. As 
this e^lition was seon sold of!’, and as it did ma comprise ail the works of 
the same nature which might have been included, Nicolaus Noth, of Frank- 
furt o\i the Mayne, republished it with additions, in two folio volumes, in 
tlie year l(i09. TJiis collection embraced 21 itineraries, beginning with 
that of Ruperti rnentionoKl^ahore, and ending with that of John Schwallnrt 
(/uallart), a native of the Netheiiands. A nuniher of these itineraries 
were composed in Latin, French, and various other languages of Europe ; 
which were all translated (some of them very ])()orly) into the German, 
and printed by Noth in this language. To the whole collection thus made, 
was given the name of llclstihuch dcs hciligcs Landes, that is, ‘ Itinerary 
of the Holy Land.’ Similar to this work, in manner and spirit, is another 
collection, entitled J'otjages fait s principaJement cn Asic, dans les XIL, 
XIIl.yXIF., et XV, siceJes, par Benjamin de, Tudele, Jean du Plan 
Car pin, etc.; par Pierre Bergeron, II nag, 1735 : 2 tom. I’olio. 

Adanmaii, abbot of Iona, wrote a description of Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, from the oral narrative of Saint Arculf. Willibald, the first bishop 
of Eichstadt, luis left us a detailed account of Ids pilgrimage to the Holy 
Laud in 730.* 

' Tho f<»llo\vin^ r.iirious journal of a tour to Jerusalem, performed by Tni^ulpbus, 
abbot of C-'ruyland, in the llth c.entury, is preservi'il by Haekluyt in his <id volume, and 
is thus quaintly rendered by him into Kiifjlish from the original Latin. — “ 1, lii^ul- 
phus, an humble servant of reverend Guthlae, and of bis immastery i»f Croiland, borne 
in England, and of English parents, at the beautiful eitie of London, was in iny youth, 
for the attaining of good letters, placed first at Westminster, and afterwards sent to the 
iiniversitie of Oxford. — And as 1 grew in age, disdayniiig my parents nieane estate, 
and forsaking mine owiie native soyle, 1 atVectvd the e.ourts of kings and princes, atid 
was desirous to be eliid in silke, and t<» weare brave and <*.pstly attire. And loe, at the 
same time William our sovereigne king now, but then erle of Normandie, with a great 
troup of followers and attendants, <!aine unto London (105J ), to conferro with king 
Edward the Confessour, his kinsman. Into whose, company intruding myselfe, anii 
jn’otfering my service for the performance, of any speedy or weightie afTayres, in short 
time, after 1 had done many things with good successe, 1 was knoweii and most en- 
tirely beloved by the victorious erle himselfe, and with him J sayled into Normandie. — 
When as therefore, being carried with a youthfnle heat and lustie humour, 1 began to 
be wearie even of this place, wherein I wiis iidvaiiced so high above my parentage, and 
with an inconstant minde, and atfeedion too ambitious, most veliemently aspired at all 
c)C(^asions to cJimhe higher : tliere went a report throughout all Normandie, that divers 
archbishops of the empire, and secular princes were desirous for their soiiles health, 
and for devotion sake, to goe on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. — Where, we were received by 
the most reverend, aged, and holy patriarke Sophronlus, with great melodic of cymbals 
and with torch light, and were accompanied unto the most divine church of our Saviour 
his .sepulchre, with a .solemrie pro«u*ssion as well of Syrians as of liiitines. — llowlvdt, 
the theevish Arabians lurking upon every way, would not suffer ns to travcll /arre 
from the city, by reason of their huge and furious multifiide.s. Wherefore about the 
spring there arrived at the port of Joppa a fleet of ship.s from Genoa. In whiedi fleet, 
when the Christian merchants had exchanged all their wares at the coast townes, and 
hnd likewise visited the holy places, wee all of us embarked, cominiuing our selves to 
the seas ; and being tossed with many storines and tempes*s, at leiigili wee arrived at 
llrundusiuin ; and so with a prosperous Journey tjuvcliiiig thorow Apulia towards 
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Adam of llremon, who lived two centuries later than Anscaire, drew 
from his work, and follow(^l his example, in giving a detailed tdesyription 
of th% kingdoms of the North. He treats* of Jutland, and names matiy 
islands in the Baltic which had escaped the notice of his predecessors. He 
is also the first to describe the interior of Sweden, as well as Russia. All 
these writers deal largeljf ig tlie marvellouay and, indeed, it has been well 
remarked, geo^ra])hy in their liands was litafe more titan a /lescription of 
the wonders of the world. Gerald Barry, better known under the name 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, is one of those whose writings and history furnish 
an apt illust/aiion of tins remark. Gerald was born in 1146«, and had 
8tudi(‘d with honour fft the* universrty of Paris. Returning to England, 
1172, he was put in p 4 )ssossioii of several benefices, and having“ accom- 
panied prince John on a mission to Ireland, lie cmploj^nl his talents for 
observation in writing a history* of that country, and of Wales, which he 
afterwards publicly read at Oxford, on three days successively^ first *to the 
poor, secondly to the doctors and men of literature, and on the third <lay 
to the scliolars, soldiers, Ikc. He expatiated onsite exquisite delight whicli 
these exhibitions afford to every class of his auditors, and describi»s them 
as presenting “ ti most glorious spectacle, which revived the ancient <lays 
of the poets, ’ His writings are by no means destitute of information, 
hut ahouiTd in the most puerile and ridiculous stories. “ At Chester lie 
observed that the countess Constance kept a herd of rnilk-kinc, made 
clieeses of their milk, and presented three of them to his comrade the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” He adds, that he remarked an animal between 
an ox and a stag ; a woman horn without arms, who could sew with her 
toes rs well as others could with fingers; and that he heard of a litter of 
whelps begotten by a monkey.” 

Maps do not appear to have been very uncommon even in 

the darkest ages. St Gal, who lived in the 7th century, is said to Jiave 

])ossessed a map of curious workmjmship. Charlemagne had three tablets 
of silver on which were severally reprcvsented, the earth, and the cities of 
Rome and Constantinople. Buj the most curious geogra])hical monument 
of the middle ages, is a map preserved in the library of Tuvin, attached to 
a manuscript commentary on the Apocalypse, which was written in the 
year 787. “ It represents the earth as a jilanc, hounded by a circular 

line, and divided into three unequal parts. To the south, Africa is sepa- 

rated by the ocean from land called the fourth division the worldy 
where the antipodes dwell, and which the excessive hen} of the torrid zone 
IAis liitherto pi vented from being visited. At the four sides of the world 
are represented the figures of the four winds^ each astride upon a pair of 
hollows, which he labours, and at the same time has a conch shell applied 
to his mouth, from which he blows hurricanes, as may be conjectured from 
)iis distended cheeks. At the top of the map (which is the east) are 
Adam and Evt. the serpent, aud the tre^ of forbidden fruit. At their 
right hand is Asia, with two high mountains, and the words Mount Cau- 
casus and Armenia, From these mountains descends the river Eusis, 
(Bhasis?) and falls into a sea which unites with the ocean, and separates 
• 

Homo, we there visited tlie habitations of the holy apostJes I’efer and Paul. — From 
thence the arclihishops anti other princes ot'tlie empire travelling towards the ri^ht hand 
for AIeu*aiii, an<l vve <lecliniiig towards the left hand tV»r Lraiic«‘, departed asunder, yik- 
* inj; our leaves with \uispeiikable thankes and courtesies. And .so at leu*»tli, ot thirty 
horsemen which weitt out of Normandie fat, lusty, and fiadiqne, we. returned thither 
skarse twenty poore pilgrims of ns, being all footmen, and consumod with leaiiiiesse 
to the bare bon<*s.” , 
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Europe from Thus the author returned, in this part of his map, to 

^the p;«ogr8phy of the primitive (ireeks. In •the middle of the map is 
iflount Carmel, Mount Sinai, Jfudea, and soyie other names behnu^fiij^ to 
the IIolv Land. Near a rfver, whieli seems intended to represent tin? 
Euphrates, are the words fibiciisia^ 'J nuisri J iai compti dc Sera, In India 
are the islands Criza and A/gtire, the CL. jfsn and Ar^urca^ or p;old anrl 
islands^ of the ^nrients.' fhe Nile is also represent4fd, ami a note 
appended to intimate that it flows from dis'tant mounhiins, and ov<*r sands 
of gold. Thus the /)hscurity which involves tin* origin of the Nih* has 
been in all a^es a subject of ohservaticyi an* I soij|ce of^ fahle. To the 
north of this map is the island Tile. In ine, Ix'vond Africa, to the south, 
are written these words, — “ Besides these three ptwts of the wor Id, there 
is beyond the oce^n a fourth ^ which tlie extreme heat of the sim piohihits 
our beiuff acquainted with, and on the coifnnes of which is the country of 
the fabidoine antipodes.” This map 'may have been useful to illustrate a 
work of the same age, and of considerable merit, written by some (loth, 
whoso name is unknown, out who is commonly styled the geograj)lier of 
Bavenna. It is surprising what a number of geographers this writ(*r cites, 
whose names, hut for him, would have shared the fate oT their waitings, 
and remained totally unknown. He refers to Castorius and Lolliamis, 
Roman geographers ; Hylas and Sardonius, Greeks; Apbrodisianus and 
Arsatius, Persians, who bad written in Greek a Picture of the World ; 
Cyachoris and Blantasis, Egyptians, who had travelled to tlu^ south of 
their native country ; Probus and Melitianus, Africans ; Aitbauarid, Mar- 
coniir, arid Edelwald, Goths.“ 

A Spanish map, composed in 1346, presents cape Boyador as a point 
already known, and which had been doubled by navigators. The isbiml 
of Madeira appears on a map made in 1384, under the name of Isobi <le 
Segname, or ‘ Isle of Wood.’ The Azores appear to have been obscurely 
known before tlio year 1380. 

I3enjamin (f 'Tudela,^ The rabbi, Benjamin of Tudola, in Navarre, 
wrote ill 11(50 a description of whatever rppeared to him most curious in 
the south of Europe, in Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, in India, Auhiopia, 
and in Egypt. IJe seems to have written from scanty and hear^ay mate- 
rials, and chiefly with the view of forming a statistical view of ilui Jews of 
that period. He nam<‘s China, and speaks at some length of Bassora, 
His itinerary was composed in Hebrew, and pri’ited in that language, lirst 
at Constantinople, in 1543 ; next at Ferrara, in 155(5 ; and lastly at Breis- 
gau, in 1583. A i^atin translation of it was made by Arias Montanus, 
and published at Antwerp in 1573. Another Latin translation of it, with 
the corresponding columns of the original Hebrew, was published at Ley- 
den, in small octavo, in the year 1633, by Constantine L’Empereur, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the University in that city. 

lAjzantlnc Commerce. We^ have already seen that the progi'ess of 
gnngraphicHl knowledge in every country has followed in the steps of 
commerce, and boon commensurate with its commercial enterprize, it may 
be proper, therefore, here to give a brief sketch of the rise and progress 
of the commerce of the west, from Hallman’s History of Byzantine toni- 
nwree. 

The Avars, Bulgarians, and Hungarians, became successively* masters 
of the trade between Constantinople and the countries situate to the north- 


- 1 C’yrlopjMli:!. 
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west of it. .Tlie Avars, the first who engaged in the western commerce, 
occupied the provinces situatQ on the Danube, between the Geipan and 
Byzfinti!m#einpires ; their inteiyourse was carried on between Cousfanti-J 
nople on one side, and Lorcli in Lower Austria on tlie other ; the latter not 
far from the Danube and the town of Ens, ttien ilie see of an a/chbishop. 
it thus becaiiie the stapde wh^re the merchaiubse of the Greeks and Ger- 
mans were inU'xcIn.njied, The Avars and \jEnde.s, tlieii; neigyi)ours, who 
had ahso some sliai ;‘ in this traffic, carried ifotli Greek •and Oriental com- 
modities thither, whii'h had come .from Constantinople to be sent to the 
Low Countri .‘s and ihejiorth. Comnn;rce at once enirghtens aru^ adds to 
the prosperity of a peoffie ; but it m/t unlitMiuently dazzles nations, and 
inspires a taste for luxury that proves fatal to them : the history of the 
Avars furnisluis an example of this, for they became so cii'ilized, as t^ be 
considered the most accomplislied of all the barbarous nations ; but this 
soon degenerated into effeminacy, and *they were accordingly subdued by 
the Bulgarians. Wlien Krem or Krum, the chief of the victorious foe, 
demanded of bis prisoners what was the cauidi of dtlie decadence of so great 
a nation? they replied that it proceeded from that degeneracy which al- 
ways arose out of the spirit of commerce. The Bi^lgariaiis, however, 
seem to liaye follo ved their example, for they cawied on tlie very same 
trade, and seemed to liave acquired such riches that they excited the jea- 
lousy of the Greek merchants.. Two of these residing at Constantinople, 
called Stourak and Cosmos, conceived the idea of depriving them of the 
commerce of raniionia, by taking a circuit round by Thessaloiiica, and 
th(;y succeeded l)y iinnins of a eunuch appertaining to Zantzas, the father 
of the emperor Leo, who procured for tliem the offices of collectors of the 
customs along the road to Parmonia, and their vexatious and interested 
conduct soon produced a war that proved fatal to the Cirecks. 

In lull) the iJulgarians lost their liberty, and with it their spirit of iin- 
tcrpiize, on which tli(‘ llmigariaiis carried on the intermediate commerce 
between Constantinople and Germany until the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury. During this period, they established factories in the capital of tlu‘, 
Greek empire, and had a supeab church bu’.lt for tbem tbere ; the coins «)t 
Byzaiilium were current in their own country, and tliey profited greatly 
by this intercourse. Semlin, or Zengme, was one of the principal cut repots^ 
or staple towns, in c()iis(*qu<*nco of wbicb it ilourisbed gri^atly. No wbole- 
sale tr.ade existed betwe^ n*ltaly and Ginniuny until towards the end of 
the Crusades. Constantinople exported a variety of c.n rcliandise, vvliicb 
passed through llucharia, Syria, Egypt, and thence to India, and at the 
same time imported many commodities from Hungril y, Germany, and the 
Low Countries. The Italian merchants, particularly the Lombards, also 
carried the merchandise of the Levant to the fairs of Trance, Germany, 
and the Low f^ouutries. Daring the 7th century the celebrated fair of 
St Denis was visited by the Lombard iilbrcbaiits ; but these were mere 
retailers, consisting of jewcdlers and sellers of spices, who at the same time 
either exercised the trade of, or accmiipanied the inoney-cJiaugers, aiid 
somewhat resembled the travelling Milanese*, of the present days. 

'Ccuice indeed carried on an advantageoUvS intercourse with the rest of 
Italy, hut it was not until the end of the L'ith century, tliat Auxbourg and 
Nuremrnrg had any coiuH*ction with Italy, notwilljstanding the assertions 
•of Buscli ; at tin* comnnmcemeiit of the LUh century it began to bring its 
spiceries lioni Italy ; it was the same with the A'ttliour^at'is^ who ^ihl n /t. 
obtain leaver until to eairy on the traasif trtnle by tlie i yrol. Ih.; 
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spice trade aeross the Alps was not established until the Venetians carried 
jon a dire|!t traffic with Egypt. 

' • Part o*' the merchandise which Venice sent thither, consisted of the pio- 
ductions «r Russia. No sooner were tJie Venetians interdicted troiii tlie 
Black sea\iii consequeiicQ^ of the counter-revolution, effected !>y their ri- 
vals the Genoese at Constai^inople, than Viem^a profited by this circum- 
stance to ejS^end t^he direct t^xde which she as well as Ratisbon kept up 
with Russia, and thus carry on' an intermediate commerce with Venic<‘. 
So much for the trade by land, and as to the maritime trade which has 
been supposed to have existed between Italy and I^elgium, it is only ne- 
cessary here to observe that before the l4lh century, there exists no ex- 
ample of the Italian navigators passing the streights of Gibraltar. 

WJiat applies to the Germans is equally applicable to the Belgians, for 
it was only during the crusades that the fleets of the Italian republics he- 
camd sufficiently powerful to strike tenor into the Arabian corsairs. The 
examples of the Germans entering the Mediterranean, before the epoch 
allud(*d to, were not on* the part of the mercliantmen, hut corsairs, and 
ships of war and transports. l‘he navigators of the Low Countries, wlio 
at the commencemqnt of the first crusade repaired to Tarsus, were pirates 
and adventurers. Ac(?ording to historians the JSreitiais, or people of 
Bremen, not only participated in the first crusade, but sailed to Palestine ; 
and during the third, we find them and the Lubeckois at anchor before 
and during the siege of Acre. These were not merchants, however, but 
military men and vassals of count Adoiphus of Holstein ; and as to the 
reports of Benjamin de Tudela concerning German and other traders being 
at Alexandria in 1175, they are accounted as doubtful and even as untrue. 
The first instance of a merchantman being equipped in Italy for the pur- 
pose of trading to tlie Low Countries, may be dated from the first quarter 
of the 14th century, when the Venetians, and soon after their rivals the 
Genoese, began to carry on a contraband trade witli Egypt. 'Fbe earlii?st 
instance of spices ami silks arriving in the port of Antwerp on board of 
Venetian ships, according to an author of high reputation, dates from 1318. 
Next year a merchantman was equij)ped at (ienoa for Flanders, and the 
Florentines at the same time expedited wool for the manufactories ot 
Brabant. 

It was not until after the 1 2th and 13th centuries that the spirit of 
commerce awoke and acquired vigour in Germawy. Nature had assigned 
to the inhabitants of lower Germany, Belgium and Scandinavia for the 
sphere of their commerce, while those of the upper, although placed in a 
worse situation, sooner acquired wealth and civilization on account of their 
direct communication with Constantinople, then the principal market for 
the merchandise of India. Ratisbon was long the place of chief inter- 
course, and indeed the Danube was navigated all the way from that city 
to the present Turkey during the 12th century. The Flemish manufac- 
tures soon became famous in the East, on one hand, while on the other 
the example of the debauched court of the Greek emperors introduced the 
use of spices in cookery, and of silks in dress. ‘ The necessity of fur- 
nishing wherewithal to pay for their luxuries, which soon appeared to "be 
indispensable, added to the additional demand for the productions of the 
West at Byzantium, gave a fill up to rural economy, and produced more 
zeal and care in the cultivation of the earth, augmented the activity of the 
manufacturer, and spr^d wealth and prosperity all around.’ The Da- 
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nubo, the Oder, and the Vistula, no\r cnrirlied the cities p*lac(*d on their 
banks. • » 

Thb tnerchandise exported from Constantinople during thi crusades* 
thence to be distributed throughout Germany by the H ungariaA, consisted 
of all the productions bojji of nature and art appertaining tJ Greece, as 
well as the commodities o^ the Levant. Among these ara enumerated 
saffron, laurel 4eaves, nuts, oil, liquorice, jaiw silk, sa^eudotal/iabits, purple 
robes, gold, stuffs, pomels of swords, pepper, ginger, 8cc, This catalogue 
is extracted from two tari/s or Tegulations for the ^justom-house of the 
town of Stain o}\ the Danube, in.Lqwer Austria, where a toll was taken 
on the great road leading from Constantinople to Germany, l^e mer- 
chandise iinporled, coifeisted of slaves, arms, saddlery, woollen clftth, linen, 
certain wooden manufactures ; and finally gold, silver, 'copper, tint lead, 
and mercury. All these productions actually existed in Germany and 
Hungary, and were transported through Lower Austria along#the Danube 
to Constantinople, whence part was carried to the East. The slaves con- 
sisted chiefly of the Vendes and Slavi, who wefe* transmitted from Bohe- 
mia and Moravja to Greece, and many of them were employed# in hard 
labour, of which blowing the bellows of the organs <it Constantinople is 
specified ^s forming a part. Liege, where iron jftid other metals had been 
discovered so early as the 10th century, was famous for the manufacture 
of arms, hlandcrs furnished the saddlery, the Low Countries the woollen 
goods ; Eranconia and Thuringia linens ; many of the metals came from 
IVansylvania, and as to the gold, it was obtained from the Danube, near 
Eapau, as well as from the Rhine, while mines of the precious metals were 
at the same time worked both in Hungary and Transylvania. 

Byzantium is very advantageously situated for commerce with tlie inha- 
bitants bordering on the Black sea, and accordingly it first became tin* 
grand entrepot to this trade. A great intercourse was kept up with the 
Greek colonies in the Taurida ; and so early as the sixth century abun- 
dance of cattle was brought from the Bosphorus. Constantinople kept up a 
constant communication with thf» Chazares, Patzimicci, and the Curnaues, 
all Turkish tribes, who in tho 12th century were dispossessed of part of their 
country by the Venetians. The Patzinacci, or Petschenegrians, ought to be 
comprehended among the Tauro-Scythians, with whom the Greeks of the 
capital entered into a bloody contest in 1043, whence resulted a long and 
disastrous war, in whicn the Russians were implicated, they taking part 
^vith the enemies of Byzantium. With these last, the Greeks had long 
and frequent connections, for many of them, under tlie name of h^arjans 
and Varins, entered into the service of the emperors. A great comnierctj 
also was carried on vvitli Russia, and a particular quarter was assigned to 
the travellers from that country, in the suburb of St Mamaiit. In the 
tenth ceuturv, their inercbants were maintained at Constantinople at the 
expense of the public. No sooner, however, did they begin to trafiic di- 
recllij with other nations, such as the Venetians, the Genoese, and the 
Germans, than the Greeks became jealous, and would not permit them to 
remain during the winter at Constantinople, nay, they prohibited them 
from staying during the same period at the mouth of the Dnieper. On 
this the Germans and other nations repaired for the purpose ol trafiic to 
Kiow. I'urs and slaves formed two great articles of trade. But the 
Greek mercliants in consequence of the despotism of their government, and 
the luxury that reigned in the efteininate Courts of their emperors, soon 
iust their foreign 4rade, from indolence, inattention, and the nature of their 
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political institutions. Towards tin* end of llio crusades the Italians and 
CaCMUUjns |fcu:an to intorclianj^e their commodities, partly hy means of the 
rftads acroVs the Alps, and parriy throiiah tli^^ strei«hts of (iihrallyr. "From 
that niomait too, the halanc^e o( trade he^an to lean against the inhahi rants 
of Constan^nople, as the iKiportation of spiceries and metals from tln^ east 
was gi’eater in point of valuerthan their own *• indigenous productions «‘x- 
ported hy thIVn. The amuiaW/y/c// was, however, concealed, if not co- 
vered by the large sums expended by a brilliant c(nii t, and tbe inlernal 
trade which was stiH carried on with such vigmir, as tf» n iider (lonstan- 
tinople the most rich and luxurious capit^il dui \ng tjiv* middl(‘ age. 

Vtnuitlaii and Genoese CemmerccT^ Of tbe (bnun'se and Venetian com- 
merce wivh India and China, tbe author of ‘ Mar'rtime and Inland Disco- 
very,’ dias given the following account: — “ Tb.cy s(‘t ont from the shores 
of Syria, and of the Black st‘a, because KgV])t, whitlnu’ the merchandise of 
the east arrived by the Ked sea, was" closed against them as long as the 
hostility of the crusades continued between tlie Christians and Mahome- 
tans. Egypt, it is proh.Ylde, wa^s not again opened as a channel of trade 
between Europe and India, until after the year 12G0, when the Oenoese 
had restored the Greeks to the empire of Constantinople. In recompense 
tor this service, they ohuiined from the Greek emperors exclusive com- 
mercial privileges. The Venetians, when they found themselves shut out 
from the trade of the Black sea, concludeil .a treaty with the sultan of 
Egypt, in consequence of which Alexamhia again became the emporium 
ot Indian ])roduce, and so continued to be, till the time when the Portu- 
guese discovered the passage by the Cape of (Jood Ho])e, and opened a 
direct commerce with the Spice Islands. Previous to this commercial re- 
volution, the Genoese and Veiuitians received their merchandise from In- 
dia and China hy Claffa, Tana, and Ajazzo. It arrived hy two different 
routes. A part of it was brought to Bassora, at the mouth of the Tigris, 
in the Persian gulf, whence it was conveyed by the river, and across Per- 
sia to Tebriz or Tauris, from which place it was sent forward by tlie Cas- 
pian sea, through Armenia and Georgia, to Tana, at the mouth of the 
lanais or Don, Ihe more precious and less bulky commodities were 
transported direct from TaurivS over the mountains to Ajazzo or Aias, fui 
the Mediterranean sea. The merchandise conveyed hy the otlim* chief 
<rommercial route made a great circuit h(?fore its arrival at the Black sea. 

It was conveyed up the river Indus as far as that river is navigable ; and 
then carried on camels through Bokhara to the CBhon, whencii it was des- 
patched over-land to the Caspian sea. Prom Astraclmn tin* route to Asoph 
lay along the foot of Caucasus. This was the course that was followed 
also by the caravans to China from the Black sea, which were soemtimes, 
it is said, twelve months upon the journey.” 

Car/ji/n.J In another part of our work we have sketched the rise and 
fortunes of the Mongol empire. " This new power soon rendered itself an 
object of respectful observance to the European courts, and two different 
missions were despatched, in 1246, by Pope Innocent IV. with the view 
of cultivating its amity and winning it over to the spiritual dominion of 
Rome. Neither mission succeeded in their ohjext ; but Asceliii and Jolm 
de Plano Carpini, who were at the liead of them, have written curious 
journals of their travels and adventures on this occasion. Their g -ogra- 
pliical notices, Iio\vev(.‘r, arc too obscure to he easily followed. Car])ini 
someliines even confounds the Black sea with the Caspian, “ The land of 
Mongolia or 'rarlary is in the east part of the world,” such is his vague 
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langaa‘:^e, ^ wliere tlio east and north are believed to unite : i! has the coun- 
try of Cathay and tlie peopWi calle(i Solangi on the cast; on theisoijth tiki 
country f)f the Saracens ; the jancl of the Ilifini on the south-easi; tlie prO* 
vince of Maimani on the west ; and the; ocftan on the north J In some 
parts it is full of mountains, in others t|uitc plain, but every \#icre inter- 
spersed with sandy deserts, ik)t a hundredth iMirt of the whole jfeing fertile, 
«as it cannot be*cultivated except where it » watc?rod ijy rivers, which are 
very rare. J fence there are no towns or cities except one named Cracuriin 
(('iiracorum), whicli is said to be* tolerably good ; we ^id not see that placci, 
although witliin^half aulay’s jouyiey of it when we were at the* horde of 
the Syra, or court of The Great Emperor.” In the Catluuj of Carpini wc 
! (*cognise Northern Chma. In his Muitnnni wa may discover the Naimans, 
a Mongol horde who roamed to the N.W., near the Irtish at that 4,1 m e ; 
Ihr it is im])ossihle to assign to ^lonlade tribes, as we do to agricultural, a 
jix(*(I and permanent abode. By the* Saracens we would urKierstaiHl the 
iMohammedan tribes of the Lesser Biu*haria, and by the [liiini the people 
of Ilya or Tangoot, botli of which lay lp*the*K4. and S.E. of Western 
Mongolia; and by the is perhaps intended rhe Solons, a,Mand- 

shoor tribe, who really border westwards on Eastern Moiigolia. It is clear 
that, hy agsigning the ocean as the iiortliern boufidary of the Tartar do- 
minions, he was ignorant of the existence of wliat we now call Siberia. 
But perhaps by the ocean th(i great lake of Baikal was meant, which in 
that ignorant age might very well pass for the northern ocean ; and it is 
not probable that the knowledge of Carpinfs Mongol informants went far- 
ther north, for the honest but Ignorant monk could only speak from such 
iii'peifcct infonnatiou as he could obtain from a race of rude and ignorant 
slu?[)lior(ls, and through the medium of a language wliicli he could not un- 
derstand. 

Carpini mentions the famous Prestcr John,' but transports that far-famed 

* The i(ol<l of Mexico aud Peru,” says a Monthly Ileviewer, “ never excited the 
nipiility <»!’ adventurers more vehemently th.ui did the wish of asrertainin^j the domin- 
ions of this augtist nonentity of a s«)^ereii»n. The o ojrin of the name has led to many 
liiisatishn'-tory conjectures, o>i vvldch it is useless io dwell; but the j;(Mieral idea euter- 
t.iiiied of the persoiiHi>e s(» designed may be imn’e bricHy and clisii !y traced. A common 
opinion ])revailed, founded on the reports of very early travellers, that a powerful Chris- 
tian prince existed in some part of tlui world uiikiiowu t«) Kurop(*ans, but to the south- 
east of «>iir quarter of the globe. Asia was at lirst presumed to e.onr.aiii this representa- 
tlvi! of the apostolical (dumdi : hut, the search in those regions havin;' for a lun;^ time 
};roved fruitless, the eastern coast of Africa was at last <'onceived to be his residetice ; 
and, as the dominioiis of this monarch were reportesl to he remai kalAy extensive, it was 
ifti agine«l that tl. y must re.wdi so far into the interior as to In* accessible to travellers 
who set out from the shore of the west. The Portujruese were not unsuccessful in 
forming some acqtuiintance with the natives on the shores of the Senegal and Gambia; 
aud the lirst settlement was established at Arguin, on account of the ju'otectiori alForded 
l»y its insular situation. By espousing the cause of an exiled native prince, whom they 
t’onveyed to Portugal, where he received the rit«*- of baptism, they acquired also coiisi- 
<lerable informa^h)ri relative to the interior : an arm mieut of some importance secired 
respect fiarni the chieftains on the coast; and midlions were sent inland, some of which, 
it is probable, penetrated *0 Toinbuctoo, hut no particulars are recorded of their expe- 
dition. It does, however, appear that they imagined the Niger and the Senegal to 
be the same rivers, although it has now been coiitideiitly ascertained that they flow in 
opposite directions, 

“,The discovery of Prester John continuing to be the animating principle, he was next 
sought ill a more southerly direction ; and, in the lattiir end of the J.jth century, the 
I’orniguese flag floated' in the Zaire, or (’ongo. Some natives of the country were 
jnocurei^ or rather trepanned awtiy, and instructed in the language of their mas lei's ; 
and, as some ]'airo[K‘ans remained as hostages in th'*ir place, it was hoped that the lat- 
* ter would also acqiiir.i a similar knowledge, hy which future communi<;ations might he 
greatly extended. i)a their second arrivarat this river, instant preparations were 
made ‘for the eonversiou of the natives; and th.‘ rec.ptiou of the mission will bo 
found in the aiiuexefl passage from Murnty’s Aicount of Discoveries in Africa: 
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personage into India. “ When Zenghis Khan,” he relates, had finished 
the cpnqyiest of Cathay or China, he sent one of Ids sons with a»i army 
*i*nto liidiai; that prince subduetl the people qf Lesser India, who^are hlark 
Saracens, and are also called Ethiopians. 'Hie Mongol army then march- 
ed against uhe Christians dwelling in the Greater India ; and the kinir <>^ 
that countrv. known hy the rame of Prester, John, came forth with his 
army to ine^i them. This iNester John caused a number., of hollow coj)- 
per figures to be made, resembling men, which were stuffed with combusti- 
bles and set upon li^orses, each having a ‘man behind on the horse with a 
pair of bellows to stir up the fire. At tjie first onjtet of the battle, those 
mounted figures were sent forward to the charge the men who rotle be- 
hind them set fire to the combustibles, and then blew strongly with the 
bellows ; immediartely the Mongol men and horses were burnt with wild- 
fire, and the air was darkened with smokel Then the Indians fell upon the 

“ The party set out, areompanied by upwards of 200 negroes, carrying on their lieads 
all the baggage, as well as ^yrhatevpr would he requirecl for tlie service of the altae. 
'Phey were met half way by a large r'jepiitatioii apjminted to welcome them; but, at 
the distance of two leagues from the e^apital, a cavalcade appeared, on a much greater 
scale than any former one. They came in three lines, armed after the manner of the 
c<»untry, and with a pi‘odigious noise of barbarous instnimeiits, performing in such an 
order, as to remind the Porflujiiese of the processions for invocation and prjiyers for tlie 
saints. From time to time, the whole body raised a shout so tremendous, that it seem- 
ed to rend the. skies. The burden of the song consisted always in praise (»f the king of 
l*ortugal, on account of what he wh.s now sending to their sV»vereign. 'I’he troo|»s of 
Oongo then wheeled round, and the Portuguese b.MUg placed in the centre, mandied to 
the spot where the king vv’as preparing to give them an audience. It was in a large 
park, so covered with p^Miple, that they could with the iituost dirti<‘ulty ellect a passaire. 
T'he king was stationed on a wooden scatfold of timber, so elevated, that he e-oiihl be 
seen by the whole assembly, lie sat in a chair of ivory, ornamented with some jfiee.es 
of well carved wood. His dress consisted of skins of beasts, which arc praised as glossy, 
arnl blacker than his own skin ; the, lower part of his body was covered with a damask 
robe, presented to himhy Diego f’am; on his left arm he wore a brai’.elet of brass, and 
on his shoulder a horse's tail, accounted here a peculiar ensign of royalty. 1 1 is hca<l 
was covered with a bonnet of very line cloth, made from the palm-tree, with works in 
(i/to and hrisso rdievn, resembling the texture of our velvet satin. Ruy de Sousa then 
did courtesy after the European manner, which the king rettirned in his own, by plac- 
ing his hand on the ground, and making a semblance of taking uj) dust, then pressing 
it to the biN’Hst of the amhass^or, and afterwards to his own. lie then expressed a 
desire to see the holy things \^ich they had brought along with them, whie.h b iiig 
taken out an<I exhibited one by one, were viewed with the utmost attention and rever- 
enea^ by the whole assembly. In this occupati<m they spent the day and ]>art of the 
night, whcMi the Europeans were shown to the place appointed for their residence. Next 
day II u y de Sousa requested that a church should be immediately erected; a task to 
which the king applied himself in the most zealous manner. There being no stoin^ in 
the neighbourhood, it was sent for from a great distance; and every individual was 
obliged to labour, that the work might be finished with the greater expedition. Heiic.e, 
though the Portuguese arrived only upon the 29th April, the first stone was laid on the 
3d of May, and the whole was completed on the 1st of June. The intended splendour 
of the ceremony of baptism was abridged, by the intelligence which arrived, that an 
insuiTection had broken out among the people inhabiting the islands of the Great Lake, 
from which the Zaire derives its source. For this reason, on the same day that the 
foundation of the <!hurch was laid, the king was baptized, with all his nohlcs, and a 
hundred thousand of his subjects. Uuy de Sousa then presented to him a standard 
with a cross, which would certainly s\;cure victory, as being the same which Innocent 
V 1 II. had granted to the holy crusade, for the war against the infidels. 

“ Notwithstanding this auspicious commencement, his Majesty relapsed into most 
shameles.s apostasy when an attempt was made to confine him to a single wife ; and on 
other occasions this doctrine did not obtain the sanction of the ladies, who resisted suidi 
innovations by practices and devices which did more credit to their perseverance fiian 
their modesty. A considerable progress was made into the interior in this direction, 
and many outwardly embraced the profession of Christianity : but so ill informed were 
they of its character, that they conceived the salt placed on the tongue in tho llomisli 
ritual of baptism to be the thing signified as well as an outward sign; and, as salt was 
deemed a luxury, they appear to have had no other purpose in undergoing the ceremony ' 
than that of gratifying the. palate. Prester John, too, who must now have been mar- 
vellously old, unless the Portuguese adopted the doctrine that /a'ugv never die in its lite- 
ral sense, reuiaiued undiscovered, and to he sought in some other *>quarter.” 
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Mongols, who were thrown into confusion hy this new mode of warfare, 
and routed tliem with great* slaughter/’ I , 

Cll»|)i^^i gives a mucli mor^ favourable account of the "rartail than Af* 
celiti. He describes their manners as m^re polished and coulteous than 
any thing he had witnessed even in his natives country : dLsi^tes among 
themselves (he says) are vocy rare, for “ alUiough they use j^mmoidy to 
be drunken, yot they do not quarrel in theilr drunkenwss// Their dress, 
their weapons, their horses, and equipments, their moveable houses, their 
contidence in each other, their Imnesty, and the nio<Jesty of the women ; 
their abstemiousness, j^jheii; pow^r of enduring hunger, with many otlier 
particulars, are dwelt on at great length by Carpini, who is, in fact, the 
first European that has^given a faithful account of this once mighty people. 

The next traveller in Tartary was Willfam de llub»uquis, 
or more properly Van Ruysbro^ck, who was sent by Saint Louis of France, 
in 125.3, on a mission to Sartach, a Tatar khan whose territories lay be- 
tween the Don and the Volga. The principal feature in his journal is his 
account of the famous city of Caracorum-^fin \v4idse geographical j)osition 
we have hazarded some conjectures elsewhere. Poor Rubruquis ^encoun- 
tered a world o? mishaps and fearful perils during his.travels mounted on 
horseback^ and with so scanty a share of provftions, that of “ hunger, 
tliirst. cold, and wearinesse,” he thought there would be no end. He was 
made to fly like the wind ov<ir trackless deserts, travelling forty-three days 
directly east, then southerly, over high mountains and fertile plains, to the 
lake ILalkash, on whose border was a city called Cailac. Here and in the 
neighbourhood were a set of idolaters called Jugurs, who roused the indig- 
nation of the friar, from the resemblance of their worsliip to that of the 
Catholic church. “ They have saffron coloured jackets, laced or buttoned 
from the bosom right down, after the French fashion ; and they have a 
cloak on their left shoulder, like unto a deacon carrying tlie hoiis(‘l-hox in 
time of Lent.” Proceeding to the north-east they journeyed over rocks 
and hills covered with deep snow ; but this was not tlie worst, for here the 
guides, with looks of dismay, assured them that the recesses were haunted 
hy demons, who were accustomed to dart oul on the unwary travt*ller, 
sometimes snatching away the horse from under the rider, and sometimes 
eviscerating tlie rider himself, leaving the hollow and lifeless frame still 
seated. To prevent these fearful accidents, Rubruijuis and his party Ix’- 
gan, with a loud voice, cc^ chaunt the creed, in consequence of vvliich they 
passed without molestation from the emissaries of Satan, a circumstance 
tnat gave them prodigious importance iu the eyes of their Tartar guides ! 
Notwithstanding all these marvellous incidents, this monk’s account is 
rather more intelligible than that of his predecessor Carpini, as be Axes 
tlie site of Karacoroin at 10 days W. of the country of Onan Cherule, 
which is the t**ue and proper country of the Moal, where was the court of 
Cingis. By Onau Cherule is obviously* intended that part of Northern 
Mongolia, watered by the streams of the Orion and Kirlon, running to the 
E. and N., and whose junction forms the great stream of the Ainoor. Moal 
is obviously Mongolia ; and Jenghis Khan really held his court in the dis- 
trict mentioned above, till the capture of Karacoroin, whieli lay on the 
northern bank of the Orchon. The Vugtiris are the lamed Oygoors or 
Vigooi^. The “ saffron-coloured jackets,” and other parts ot dress assigned 
• them by Rubruquis, clearly indicate the Lamas or Boodhist priests, who 
ai*e clothed in yellow, which with red is the dress appointed by law to dis- 
tinguish the priesthood from the laity. The Cailac of Rubruquis is the 
C’ialis of Hoez, and the Yulduz of Sberefeddin, a great commercial city 
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at that time in tlio N.l^ of L’ttlo Bucharia, and report of caranans to and 
fi'om C^hiifa. The adjacent country vvas thenicalh'd Orii;annni, because it 
then contijnod the Ooorijja oCdinperial camp of Ghayuk Khan, ,then em- 
peror of tl^ Mong<»ls. It tvaa^he country of the Nairnans, to the VV. of 
tile Altai, ^diich he had lotcross before he arrived at Karacorom, 

Marco /\/o.] The travels of Marco Polo were an early and invalua- 
ble contrihutK'u to«the geograj^iical science of the middle ages. It seems 
that Marco I’olo’s father and two uncles, all three Venetian merchants, 
carried on joint compiercial dealings of considerable magnitude; and hav- 
ing, about? the middle of the 1 3th century, eml^iarkgd together on a trading 
voyage to Constantinople, where lliey soon disposed of their Italian mer- 
chandise, ‘they determined, in order to employ thew capital to the best ad- 
vantage, on a mfercantile expedition to Western Tartary. With a valu- 
able cargo of costly articles, they crossed ‘the Euxine, landed in the Cri- 
mea, and at length reached the court (or rather camp) of Barkah, a de- 
scendant of Jengiz-Khan. Having with great pmdence put all their jew- 
els in his hands, they so*cbmpfe/,ely won his confidence that he entertained 
them with princely munificence for 12 months : but, as they were prepar- 
ing for their return, .hostilities having broken out between Barkah and the 
chief of another horde, * and Barkah’s army having been defeated, they 
found their road to Constantinople cut olF. They were obliged, therefore, 
to travel circuitously round the head of the Caspian, and through the de- 
serts of Transoxiana, till they arrived at Bokhara. There they had an 
accidental interview with a 1 artar nobleman, then on an embassy to tlie 
Grand Khan ; who was so much pleased with them, that he begged them 
to accompany him to the emperor‘s court, assuring them not only of a fa- 
vourable reception but ample compensation. The temptation was too strong 
to be resisted. After having travelled about 12 months, they reached the 
imperial residence, and were graciously received. The Pope, the crusade, 
and the ndative power of the western states, were favourite topics with the 
Grand Khan ; and on these subjects the merchants gave him correct infor- 
mation. He resolved, therefore, to send back these intelligent persons to 
Italy with one of bis ow^ ollicers, on an embassy to the See of Home; 
professedly for the purpose of applying for a number of preachers of tlie 
gospel, but covertly for that of obtaining bis infiuence iii Christendom 
against the Soldaii of Egypt and the Saracens, Accordingly, they com- 
menced their return ; and, although their Tartc.r companion died in the 
early part of their journey, the imperial passport removed all impediments 
to their progress, and at tlie expiration of three years they reached Giazza, 
a sea-port in the kingdom of the Lesser Armenia. 

On landing, they lieard that the Pope was dead ; and, being advised by 
the legate to suspend their embassy till a new Pope was elected, they dt?- 
termined to employ this interval in a visit to their family. When tli<*y 
arrived at Venice, Nicolo found \hat his wife had departed tfiis world, hut 
had produced Marco (the future traveller), with whom she was pregnant 
at his departure, and who was now about 15 years old. Having resided 
two years in Italy, and during this time no papal electioii having taken 
place, the merchants deemed it high time to return to tlie Great Khan* on 
whose business they bad been <leputcd, and young Marco accompanied 
them on their expedition. At Arre, the legate gave them lettei*s to the 
Tartar emperor : but scarcely bad they got undm- weigh, when they found * 
that the choice of the college had fallen on the legate himself, Pope Gre- 
gory X.; who tlieiii gave tliem liis benediction, with lettQi’s-pajial, of a more 
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formal ancl^ authoritative kind, and, with two friar-preachei^, despatched 
them on their mission. As the northern parts of Syria were invaded bj: 
tlie Scjdan of Egypt, llie Po*lo family^ prosecuted their journey tl the inte^^ 
lior of Asia by a north-easterly direction ; proj)ahly through tli Greater 
Armenia, to the country of Badakshan, near ^lie sources ofihe Oxus, 
where they remained 12 rllonths. They then proceeded to IMg elevated 
and wild regions of Panier and Beloor, towa^^ Kashgar^ a pl^e belonging 
to the Grand l^ian, and a great resort for f;aravans. f laving traversed the 
desert of Lop or Kobi for 30 days, they at length reached Kan-chew, and 
thence proceeded to '^Fai-yuen-fu. From this place Ihe Grand ^Khan re- 
ceived notice of* their/irriv^al in his •dominions, and ordered them to be 
immediately forwarded ^o his presence, with all the honours of ambassa- 
ilors ; he received them with peculiar distinction, comntpnded their^ zeal, 
accepted the Pope’s presents, was highly delighted with a vessel of the 
holy oil from our Lord’s sepulchre at Jerusalem; regarded young Marco 
with singular complacency, honoured him with his notice, and gave him an 
appointment in his household, where he soo*i di^tiiiguished himself by his 
talents, and became highly respected by tlTe court. Having made himself 
familiar with the four languages most in use, the youn<j man was soon em- 
ployed by his master in various parts of tlie einpige. It was on these mis- 
sions that lie made notes of his observations on thti manners, &c. of tbe 
countries visited ; and these notes were the substance of bis narrative, 
which he was induced, after liis return, to give to tbe world. 

Seventeen years bad now elapsed, when tbe travellers were visited with 
a natural desire to revisit their native country ; and, as tbe Grand Khan’s 
life IS precarious and infirm, it would have bi'en dangerous to postpone 
their return, because, in tbe event of bis death, it might have been attended 
with insurmountable difliculty. Their imperial protector, however, was 
deaf to their entreaties : hut it was their good fortune to he relieved from 
their perjilexity hya singular incident. A Moghul ])rince, who reigned in 
Persia, and was the grand nephew of the Great Khan, bad sent an em- 
bassy to bis court, whicii arrived just at this time ; stating that bo had lost 
his principal wife, who was of tlie imperial and soliciting from the 

Khan a wife of his own lineage. A princess about 17 years old was soon 
found, and the embassy set out for Persia with tlu‘ir betrothed queen, but 
Avere oblig<id to come back to the capital by the disturbed state of tbe 
country through which their route lay. At this juncture, Marco Polo 
came into port on his retnin from a voyage to some of the Indian islands; 
atid the Persia. ' having heard from him the ohservalioiis which he had 
made respectuig the safe navigation of those seas, it was arranged that tfiey 
should represent to the Grand Khan the expediency of availing themselves 
of the maritime skill of the Christians, and proceed with the princess un- 
der their conduct to the Persian gulf. The Khan could not refuse ; and 
14 ships of foi:r masts, with crew's of 25^) men, were provisioned for two 
years. The veneralilc monarch dismissed the Polo family with great re- 
gret, required from them a promise to return to his service after they had 
visited their native land, provided them with the necessary passports through 
all gountries under bis sovereignty, and gave tliem many valuable jewels. 
In their voyage, they kept along the coast of Kochin- China ; without 
touching at Java, steered for the island of Bintan, at the eastern opening 
of the straits of Malacca ; and thence made a sh(»rt run to Sumatra, which 
*i8 more particularly described under the name of Java Minor than arjy other 
place that they visited. On leaving this port, where it seems they waited 5 

VI. • 3 e 
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months for a favourable season to stretch across the bay of Bengal, and having 
probably visited the Nicobar and Andaman itjands, whose inhabitants are 
^nepresentkl as brutish, and scarcely human m their appearance, tl^ej^toiu li- 
ed at the ^ne island of Ceylon^ crossed the narrow strait to the south of 
the peninsula, and picked |iip some extraordinary tales about the diam<wi<I 
mines of Gydconda. It scarcely appears at uvnat places on the westcnii 
coast of the\penirtsiila they tpuched, or of what particulars they derived 
their accounts from 'Arabian and other mariners : hut there is reason for 
inferring that, after a navigation of 18 months, the Chinese expedition ter- 
minated at Ormuz ill the Persian gulf. The fleet, .with the surviving crew 
(600 having died on the passage), probably never lound its way hack to 
China. .Jn the mean while, the Grand Klian liwl taken leave of all his 
mertid giandeur f the death of this venerable emperor, who was named 
Kuhlai, having occurred early ih the year 1294. When the ambassadors 
arrived in Persia with their royal nride, they found tliat her consort also 
had departed this life : that the country was then under a regent, who had 
a hawk’s eye on the tlu<i ne ; ' and that the late king’s son was encamped 
near Khorasan, with a large army, to assert his rights ; though the event 
was doubtful, as it^vvas supposed that his diminutive pe’rson disijualified 
liim for the sovereignty. With this prince, however, they left their royal 
charge. The Polo family then repaired to Tauris, where they realized and 
invested some part of their wealth ; proceeding onwards, they reached 
Trehisond, on the coast of the Euxine ; and thence by Constantinople and 
Negro-Pont they arrived in J295 at Venice, in full possession of health 
and riches, after an absence of 24 years. 

The fidelity and veracity of Marco Polo have often been questioned, 
hut have been placed above suspicion by his learned editor Mr Marsden, 
and the testimony of Malta Brun and other eminent geographers of th(^ 
present day. “ It would he extraordinary indeed,’'’ says a Quarterly re- 
viewer, “ if, considering all tlie circumstances under which the traveds of 
Marco Polo were written, many faults, both of commission and omission, 
were not to be found in them. The greatej* part have been selected by Mr 
Marsden for elucidation im his notes, and for vindicating the charactt;r of 
his author, in both of which he has been eminently successful. Of the 
former class of imputed faults, the most conspicuous are — 1. The relation 
of miracles pretended to have been performed on various occasions ; on 
which it may be observed generally, that every, body believed, in those 
lays, in divine interference : our traveller, however, vouches for no mira- 
cles on his own knowledge, but only repeats what he had been told by the 
inhabitants of the places where the traditions were current. 2. An appa- 
rent belief in the efficacy of magical arts ; but this was the common weak- 
ness of the times, and none were exempt from its influence. 3. The 
descriptions of animals out of the ordinary course of nature. 4. The 
statements of the extent and population of the cities in China ; 5. of the 
dimensions of the palaces ; 6. of the magnificence and number of bridges ; 

7. of the military forces ; and 8. of the amount of the imperial revenues. 
When to these statements, given in millions^ was added the extraordinary 
story of the black stones used for fuel, it is not to be wondered at, that, 
for centuries after his death, he should be branded as a writer of romance. 

The prominent faults of omission are accusations of modern ■ times ; 
and they are such as Mr Marsden is disposed to consider as less excusable, 
if really imputable to himself, and not to the loss of a part of the work, 
or to the omissions of transcribers. We do not, however, conceive that 
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any vindicjition of tlie authors character is at all necessar/on this head, 
even if the prohahility was ^lot apparent, that they may have been owine 
to both tjiesc causes. Where^is the travell*- who has been careJul to nol^ 
down every things that fell under his observation ? Manners and customs, 
and new and singular objects of nature and art Jiowever strango for a time, 
become familiar from loflg*residence, and unless noted dow^ while the 
impression of their novelty was strong on tl^e mind, may well be supposed 
to escape the subsequent attention of the barrator. We can scarcely sup- 
f)()se that Homer was unacquainted with tfie pyramids of Egypt any more 
tlian with the cky of ^liehes and its hundred gates*, yet no ipeiition is 
made of the lormer, u^nle he familiafly speaks of the latter. Herodotus 
flescribes the pyramids from popular inspection, but never once alludes to 
the great sphinx. If, however, we may rely on the chroiiicle of De^qui, 
his contemporary, Marco Polo has himself fully at counted for any omis- 
sions that may appear in his narrative. So little ’credit, says this un iter, 
did he obtain, that when he lay on his death-bed, he was gravdy exhorted 
by one of his friends, as a matter of conacit‘ncef lo retract wliat he had 
jiiiblished, or at least to disavow those falsehoods with which the world 
believed his bodli to be filled. Marco indignantly rejected this *advice, 
declaring at the same time, that, far from having iwed any exaggeration, he 
had not told one-half of the extraordinary things of which he had been an 
eye-witness. Let it bo recollected too that bis book was dictated in a jail 
at (jreiioa from loose notes sent to him from Venice, and we shall not be 
surprised at a few omissions of objects or customs however remarkable. 
'I'lie most important of them belong to China, in which country the gr(‘ater 
pa.t of Jiis time was passed. His enetnies particularly notice, — Ijis silence 
with respect to the great wall — to the cultivation and general use of tea — 
to till? preposterous fashion of haiKhaging the feet of female cliildren in 
order to render them small and useless through life — and to the employ- 
ment of wheel carriages impelled by wind. Wq may at once discard the 
hist of these, as we believe they are confined to a particular district of the 
province of Petchelee, and hav^ rarely been seen I»y any stranger. The 
otlier three were certainly fc miliar to him ; he must have seen and even 
crossed the great wall, though at a ])lace perhaps where it is only a mound 
of earth ; hut the most perfect and finished part of it is not more than 60 
miles from Pekin, and it is there so very -similar in construction to that of 
tlie walls of the capital ^nd of most of the cities of China, as to cease 
possessing that attraction which, at first sight, it undoubtedly boasts, 
kSome authors have speculated on its being built subsequently to the time 
of Marco Polo ; and a missionary of the name of Paolino da San Partho- 
loineo (in a work published at Home) has boldly fixed on the I4tb century 
as the date of its erection ; — ^lie might, with equal probability, have as- 
serted that Julius Caisar invaded Britain in the 14th century. 

‘‘ The articie of tea has supplied an :|)most universal beverage to the 
Chinese from time immemorial, and appears, by the early annals of the 
empire, to have then, as now, contributed to the revenue ; it is mentioned 
by the two Malioinmedans who visited China in the 9th century : the 
crafnping of the ladies’ feet too has been a custom from a time ' to which 
the meinory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ Tliese things must there- 
fore have been well known to Marco Polo, though he lias omitted them 
► ill his narrative.*' 

“ Witii all the apparent im probabilities, defects, and inconsistencies of 
the narrative there is still enough in it,” the reviewer justly adds, « to 
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convince tlie most sceptical of its general accuracy ; wliile tHa numerous 
(fe ^criptioijp and incidents afford, as Mr Marsdfin justly observes, unobtru- 
sm* proofff of genuijuMioss ; aiUnng others may be enumerated, ijie,i state 
in winch the bodies of persons (Jestroyed by the Iiot wind of the (lesiM t are 
found — thetmanufactnre ofi* inebriating liquor from the infusion of dales — 
the tradition prevailing in Bpdakslian, of tbe,i(Mscent of its princes from 
Alexander oftMacedon — the gigantic figures of idols in a \:ecumbent pos- 
ture — the description'*of the bosgnin 7 iiens, or tjak of Tartary — tlio figures 
of dragons in Katai^n or CInnese ornament — the periodical residence of 
the emperors in Tartary during the summer months — the commencement 
of the Kataian year in February — the ceremony of* prostration before the 
emperor'd* his tablet by word of command — tha* ascent to the top of 
Adames peak, in Ceylon, being effected by the assistance of iron chains— 
the Imrning of coal, before-mentioned, and a great variety of other matters 
utterly unknown at the time, hut which have since been found to he per- 
fectly correct.” 

The reviewer’s vindieftt^n df Marco Polo is just and laudable ; hut the 
best test of his veracity is the identification of his geography with that of 
modern times, whicji has been well and ably executed by Marsden and 
Klaproth. He is, in fact, the first traveller who disclosed the vast interior 
of Central Asia and China to the European world ; but such was then tfie 
profound ignorance that reigned, that its value was not appreciated, hut 
even rejected, and that for centuries, equally by the learned as by the 
vulgar, who would not or conld not believe that the Chinese were so far 
advanced in the career of civilization beyond ihemsedvos, and treated him 
as a liar and an impostor for communicating what he could not hut know, 
after 17 years* residence at the court of the greatest prince that ever filled 
an eastern throne. 

Odericus,'^ The next traveller, in point of time, was Friar Odericus of 
Friule, one of the Fratres Minores, and usually called Idcnlus Odericus, 
This good friar set out* with unbounded zeal to convert the heathens of 
the East to Christianity, in 1318. He travelled over the Bfime ground 
nearly as the family of the Poli had done before him, and though his 
narrative has now and then a sprinkling of the marvellous, and shows 
the author to have received, with too credulous an ear, the strange sto- 
ries related to him in the course of his travels, yet it contains many 
very curious facts that were not known to l^ie western world before 
liis return, and which he could have learnt only in the countries where 
they exist. He describes, for instance, the vast resort of pilgiiins to tlv^i 
great temple of Jaggernaut, the procession of the enormous car, under 
the wheels of which ‘ many pilgi’ims put themselves, to the end that 
their false god may go over them ; and all they, over whom the chariot 
j'unneth, are crushed in pieces and divided asunder in the midst, and 
sJaine/ He also describes, witfc great accuracy, the Hindoo woi-ship of 
the cow, the consecration of virgins to the service of their idols, the 
human sacrifices, the custom of wives burning themselves on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, and ‘ many other heinous and abominable villanies 
committed by that brutish beastly people.* In Sumatra, he mentions 
the abundance of gold, silver, and camphor. In Java he finds cloves, 
nutmegs, and other spices ; and trees that yield meal, honey, rnd the 
most deadly poison in the world ; in which we readily recognize the 
sago palm and the poison-tree, better known by the name of upas. He 
notices, also, the stones which are found in the joints of the bamboo, a 
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plant wlncji he describes as a cane of immense size, as large as a tree. 
1 licse are things with wind;, at this early period, he could not liave become 
acquainted, but on the spot. Mis iiaiiativa,is concluded with the sforv «£> 
the Old Man of the Mountain,’ and his paradise, described much in the 
same manner as related by Marco Polo, followed, however, by the descrip- 
tioii of a most terrific vaBe^, which is wliojly fictitious ; and which we 
give below in ^ the literal translation of yackluyt."* Jl'he Quarterly re- 
viewer regards the whole story aa an interpolation of «ir .Tolin Mandeville. 

Mandeville.'] Ihc celebrated Sir Jolin Mandeville visited Tartary 
about half a century after Polo, and speiA 34- years, according to his own 
account, in wan(lerin|^,hrough iTie *East. “ lie may possibly,’* says the 
aullior of ‘ Maritime aini Inland Discovery,* “have travelled inj^alestine 
and Syria, hut his work offers ahundant proofs that li^ never penetrated 
farther into Asia. He avows 4iimself that he borrowed much from old 


chronicles and romances of chivalry, «nd he copies vvliolo pages wHliout 
ncknowledginent from friar Oderic and Haitho the Armenian : hut he sel- 
dom relates the fabulous tales of his prede#e8SQ|'s« without giving to them 
.some additional emhcllisliments ; and wlieifever he affects extreme accuracy, 
lie is sure to expose the grossest ignorance. TJius he says that^India is 
50 days’ journey beyond Pekin, and laments that,the journey to that coun- 
try should ho so long and difficult compared with that to China. Oderic 
of Portenau spoke of a sea of sand, — no unfit expression to describe the 
sandy deserts on the borders *of Persia; hut Sir John Mandeville, not sa- 
tisfied with a sea of sand, describes also a river of rocks llowing into it; 
and he even ventures to assert that this wondrous sea abounds in excellent 
fv !u He alone actually travelled tlnough the country of the Pigmies, wlio 
all came dancing to see him. He also visited two islands in the centre of 
Asia, one of which was inhabited by giants 30 feet in height, while the 
elder branches of the family dwelling on the other island were 20 feet 
liigher. In India he places two islands, called respectively Brahmin and 
Gynmosophist. He is the first who writes of the famous lamb of Tatary, 
that grows inside a gourd or ipeloii. “ Wh<*ii the fruit is ripe,” says the 
worthy knight, “ it opens in the middle, and in the interior is seen the lit- 
tle animal, with flesh, bones, and blood. It is like a lamb without the 
wool, and is eaten with the fruit.” In the course of his travels he saw 
many curiosities of the same kind, and among others, shells of so vast a 


2 Fussing by a certaine vallpy, which is situate besiile. a pb’Msant river, I saw many^ 
•lead bodies, UTu’ *ii the said valley also 1 heard divers sweet s( iiids and harmonies of 
musii’ke, especially the noise ot“ citlierns, whereat I was greatly ama/.ed. 'i’his valley 
eoiitaineth in length seven or eight miles at the least, into the. which whosoever en- 
treth, dietli presently, and can by no means pa>se alive tliorow the middest thcreot, lor 
which cause all the inhabitants thereabout decline nnto tlie one side. Moreover 1 was 
teinj)ted to go in, and to see what it wa.s. At length, making my prayers, and reconi- 
inending in y set f* to (h)d iii the name of ./e.sti, I entered, and s,iw such swarnies of 
dead bodies the/e, as no man would believe unlesse he were an eye-witnesse there- 
of. At the one side of the foresayd valley upon a certaine stone, 1 saw the visage 
of a man, which beheld me with such a terrible aspect, that 1 thought verily 1 
should have died in the same place. But alwaies this sentence ‘the Word became 
llesh and dwelt among us,’ 1 ceased not to pronounce, .signing myselte 'vith the 
signe of the crosse, and neerer tliaii seven or eight pases, I durst not approach unto 
tm» sayd head, but J ileparted and fled unto another place in the sayd valley, ascend- 
ing up into a little sandy moiiiitainc, where looking round about, 1 saw nothing but 
the said citherns, which inethought I heard miraculously sounding and playing by 
themselves without the help of musicians. And being upon the toppe of the moun- 
taine, I found silver there like the scales of fishes in great abundance: and 1 ga- 
thered some part thereof into my bosome to show for a wonder, but my conscience 
rebuking me, 1 cast it upon the earth, reserving no whit at all unto my sclfe, and so, 
by God’s grace, 1 departed without danger.*’ 
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size as to afFofd habitations for many persons. He also learned from ex- 
perience, that diamonds, if wetted with May-dew, will, in the course of 
ytar-i, grow to an indefinite iiwgnitude. The liints which he borrowed 
from romances of cliivalry aie scattered through his volume with’ little art 
or discrimination ; and it vv^is oir the walls of the king’s palace in Java that 
he saw painted the exploits of duke Oger the^Dkne. 

“ Early travellei;^ had spreat} abroad some indistinct rumours of Prester 
John, a Christian priftce supposed to reign somewhere in llie heart of Asia ; 
hut Mandeville alone had the liappiness to see him seated on his throne, 
surroundeil by arbhhishops and 220 bishops. The empire of this prince 
was in India, “a land divided into m&ny islands hj^die rivers desi ending 
from paradise.” The gates of his palace were maeje of sardonyx, the bars 
of ivoj;y, the windows of rock crystal, and the tables of emeralds ; rad’ant 
carbuncles, too, each a foot in length, served instead of lamps to illuminate 
the pfklace by night. Such were tlie. tales which pleased our ancestors of 
tlie 14th century. JMandeville also confirms the popular belief that Jeru- 
sal(‘m is in the middle o£ tJje world ; for sticking his spear upright in the 
ground, he found that at mid-day, at the time of the equinoxes, it cast no 
shadow.” ' 

Marlgfiola.'^ Among, the numerous missionaries who visited Asia in 
the 14ih ' (Mitury, was John de Marignola, a Franciscan and professor in 
Bologna, a Florentine by nation. In 1339, Marignola set out for the in- 
terior of Asia with the pompous title of legate. He was one of the first 
missionaries who succeeded in penetrating into China by crossing the 
desert of Cohi ; and luj seems to have sojourned in that country four years. 
He then embarked for India, and sailed across the Persian gulf, returning 
by Palestine .md Cyprus to Avignon in 13b3. After this be was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Besignano in Calabria ; and at the spec ial re- 
quest of the King of Bolnmiia, at whose court be bad r(‘sided souk* yc‘ars 
in the quality of chaplain, be compiled a history or chronicle of Bohemia, 
In this vvo«k the author, according to the fashion of the age, commences 
his history with Hie ci cation of Adam and Eve, and is ingenious enough 
to accomjilish ihe introduction likewise of Ins own travels and adv<*ntun*s 
in foreign parts. The bishop’s personal narrative, however, is • remely 
interc’iting, and justly entitles him to a place by the side of Plan Carjiin, 
and the excellent Marco Polo. It was not given to the world till 17(38, 
when P. Dobner inserted it amongst his Munumenla Hlslorica Buhcmiiv. 
The geographical reader, however, will do well to consult Marignola’s 
narrative in the edition of J. G. Meinert, published at Prague in 1820;. 
Meinert has corrected the text, and re-established a natural order in our 
traveller’s descriptions, by the rectification of his itinerary ; he has also cor- 
rected the nomenclature, which in the original text is exceedingly obscure. 
Marignola is by no means happy in his geographical ideas. He imagines 
that the solid parts of the earth ijoat upon the fluid, and that the great 
oceanic collection of waters is disposed in the form of a cross, of which 
two arms are urinavigahle. On setting out, our missionary directed his 
steps to the court of the Tatar emperor Usheck, in whose dominions he 
])laces Mount Ararat of Little Armenia. Usheck seems to have resickul 
at Saray on the Achtuba, to the east of the Volga. His next route led 
him to “ Almaligh in the empire of Media.” The Median empire .*|poken 
of by the missionaries of this period seems to have been the country of 
Jagatai, which then extended from the eastern shores of the Aral lake to the 
desert of Gobi. Almaligh, or Annalek was situated on the Ab-eila, in the 
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middle ofnhis country.^ Man^nola speaks of a town callecf CV/?/?ow/ whirli 
lie visited on liis route, and which without doubt must have lieen Kamil 
in Bucharia, the Ca^noul of Marifo Polo. From the froiitier^fff 

Annalek, the commercial road led to the^froinier town of Kantcheu^ pass- 
ing the lake and town of Lop, where travellei^ provided themselves with 
camels and horses to c?iriiy them across the mountains, in 134:*^, our 
Franciscan missionary reached the capitaliof Kai/im/,^or Northern China, 
the modern Pekin, then bearing the Mongolian narnetif Kambelvk, or Khan, 
haliirh. Here he jiresented himself with gjeat ceremony to the (jrand Khan, 
who received linn with much poHteness, and granted him liberty to found 
a Christian aivhbishofn ic in his capital, and to build a cathedral and several 
churcli(‘s. War brealvTing out in Mongolia, Marignola resolved 4o return 
by sea to Europe ; and in compliance with a wish expressed by the.Grand 
Khan, he took the route of Mc^ttchi to Cireat India. lie informs us tliat 
the country of India embraces Cpnkalnn, or Great' India — i\[i/ml)ar, or Little 
India, with tlie cities of Kolnmbus ami Cifnkali — and Ma aha r or Upper I n^ 
dia ; in which there was a city called Jli/fipolt/.vp He mentions also the 
’slands in the Indian ocean, particularly Sej/llan, Saha, and the Parades. The 
Mant(:J>i country of the Great Khan’s dominions was yndoiibtedly ^langee, 
or VV’bang-ho, Sontliern China; and, like Marco l«olo, he nientions tin* river 
(\tra' >ora a-^ separating this country from Kathay. It is in the n<*ighbonr- 
tiood of this river, probably the Kiang, that our Franciscan ti.ters on the 
reuion of marvels. On its banks he saw numerous ina^nificent cities 
which abounded in gold ; its waters were covered with boats, in which 
dwelt thousands of skilful artisans; and the adjacent districts yielded a 
g. eater ((uantity of silk than could be procured from all the world besides. 
The city of Kampsap, the capital of Mantchi, he aflirnis, contained an in- 
nmmnable population, 10,000 stone bridg(‘s, and a iniihitude of w()nd(*rs. 
'riiis city is tin* Kinxai of Marco Polo, and the LI! Khansa of Batouta, and 
is now called ILingchoo, Our traveller observing an imag(^ of the mother 
of Fo in OIK* of the pagodas in the city, simply enough supposes it to he 
that of the Holy V’jrgin. Lettying this <'ity of womirn's, Alan^uola joiir- 
n(?y(*d 'o 'Layton, which, M irco Polo informs us, was a famous trading- 
port oa the eastern coast of Southern China. We next find him at /i"o- 
lunihns, which he says is the most celebrated city in all India. Mtnnert 
thinks that this Kolumbus is the Paluinbe of Mandcville, the Coulam of 
the Arabs, and the Coluijam of the Portuguese. The Florentine traveller 
describes pretty ininutidy the management of the peppi •• j)Iantations which 
lie saw in the iieighbourhood of Kolumbus, and challenges some of the 
details furnished by Mandeville, but without naming him. From Kolum- 
hus Marignola travels to MiropoUs, by which probably we are to under- 
stand Meliapoor on the Coromandel coast, as the country which he calls 


3 From our imperfect knowUntge of the geography of Toorkistauii, it is impossible 
to fix ])rec.isely the site of Almali};h. it seems to have been situated on the upper (.•onrse 
of the 'I'chui, which issues from the lake of Tooz-kol or 'rimoortoo-noor. Jn the route 
of Kokhaii, the general of Iloolakoo, from Karukorom to IVrsi.i, Almaligh is plainly 
placed to the W. of the Balkash-noor ; for to the S. W. of that lake they passed a nar- 
row defile called the Iron Gate, a steep path resemblirig a flying bridge, and from tins 
detile the route led to Almaligh. And in the Vukeat Ikiberi, liauber says that his 
comitry Kokaun was bounded on the N. by Toorkistann, where were the cities of 
Alinaikh, Almatoii, and Otrar ; and Leyden, in his note, says that Almaligh lay to 
the N.E. of Kasan (a city of Kokaun) on the other side of the Ala-Tagh. So, ron- 
sequently, Minert is wrong in placing Almaligh, on the Hi river, in what is now called 
in C’i>inesc the Thianchan Pelou. The country or district of Almaligh is therefore in 
the territory of the (ireat Horde of the Kirgns, ami the people who inhabited that 
district are expressly called Kirkis in the itinerary of Kokhaii. 
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Maahar is ceAainly the kingdom of Maiavar. Ills next poinf of debar- 
kation is the isle of Saba, where he encouiUers many marvels, and is 
khidly received by the queen the country.^ Meinert supposes jhe« Saha 
of Marignola to be the Java* of the present day; for lie talks of a volcano 
on the island called Gybert^ and the Arabs of the 0th century knew the 
volcano of Java hy this name. Our inissiomii is extremely happy to 
have visited tl^e country of PaiSdise, which, lie says, is situated exactly 
opposite to Seyllan, or Ceylon. ‘ He mentions Adam’s peak ; and tidls ns 
that he saw pisangs, and nargils, pr cocoa- trees, growing in Adam’s garden. 
He discovers a convent of monks of his own order in Seylluti, affd a rat*H 
of sectaries called sons of Cain ; but unfortunately ‘‘^an evil-hearted Sara- 
cen, the eunuch Coja-Joan, usurper of the kingdonr of Seyllan,” discover- 
ing that our legato carries along with him a very considerable quantity of 
gold and precious stones, and other valuable articles, which he had suc- 
cessively reqieivftd as presents during his wanderings, most unpolitely strips 
him of the whole, and sends Iiim home a great deal poorer than he was 
when he first set out on hit traV'els. The remainder of his narrative offers 
nothing yery remarkable ; he returns by way of Palestine, hut seems to 
have drawn up this part of his itinerary from the Acts of tlie Apostles. 

ClaviJoJ^ The 15th century was distinguished by its geographical discover- 
ies under the adventurous Portuguese, which have been already sketched in 
the preceding volumes of our work. Among the earliest and most distinguish- 
ed travellers of this century was the Spaniard, Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, 
who was sent by Henry III. of Castile, on an embassy to Tamerlane, in 
1403. Of this traveller it has been remarked, that, though frequently in- 
accurate, and somcwliat superstitious, he lias, on the whole, less of the mar- 
vellous than might have been expected from the age in wliicif he lived. 
He saw, however, in Constantinople, the spear with wliich our Saviour 
was pierced, with the blood still fresh on it ; some hairs of his Ixnird, to- 
gether with the reed, the spunge, ‘ and the garment for which they cast 
lots he saw also a hone of the arm of Mary Magdalen, three heads of 
the eleven thousand virgins, and several other relics, which he appears to 
have contemplated with unspeakable comfort and delight. From Constan- 
tinople, he proceeded by the usual route of Armenia and Persia. On tlie 
coniines of the latter he met an ambassador from the sultan of Babylon, or 
Bagdad, proceeding with presents to Timur ; among these was a lieast 
whose appearance struck them all with wonder aiuf admiration ; it was named 
jornufa, and from the description was evidently the giraffe or Camelopar- 
dalis. This animal was frecjuently brought from Africa, as a valuable pre- 
sent for the sovereigns of the east ; for Marco Polo was acquainted with 
it, and Barbaro, the Venetian, towards the close of the 15th centur}'^, saw 
wdiat he calls a ziniapha at the court of Persia. Clavijo appears to fiavc 
traversed a great part of Persia, to have crossed the Hindookhoosh into 
Southern Toorkistaun, and proceeded to the neighbourhood of Samarcand, 
where he and his party were lodged in a handsome palace situated in the 
midst of a large garden. In this place they remained shut up for 8 days, un- 
der the assurance that Timur always proportioned liis respect for ambassa- 
dors to the length of time he delayed seeing them. At last they were brought 
into the presence of Timur, who received them very courteously, and 
feasted them with horse-flesh and mare’s milk. Clavijo seems frj have 
been absolutely dazzled with the splendour of the gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones, the rich silks and elegant embroidery, displayed at the court 
of this powerful monarch. Samarcand is described as a city somewhat 
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larger than Seville witliin the walls, situated in tlie inid-t of^a vast plain, 
Avliicli, for two leagues on every side, was so covered with* f:^arden.s, and 
country houses, the rosidenties of the Tartar chiefs, that tlie popjilation 
without Vas supposed to exceed that within the walls; the gardens, cm? 
hellished with all manner of trees, appeared to' a stranger approaching the 
city, like a vast forest ein|losing it on every sid«. The population, Clavijo 
says, estimated at 150,000 Souls, was mad^ up of people fronl all parts of 
Asia; the polity of liinur being that of ^iftracting |^eitsons ^to his capital 
from every country famed for any particular art or science. 


CllAl*. 1 11.— inSTOllY OF OKOCtU AIMIY.* 

1 HOUGH the discovery ot the jnariner’s compass, and* the properties of 
the magnet, served mightily to improve the science and aid the practice of 
navigation, — though the perusal of the geography of Ahulfcda stimu- 
lated prince Henry of Portugal to the j)j;osecuUon of naval discoveries 
along the coast of Africa, till its circumnswigatioii w is linally acconiplish- 
(^(1, in 1498, h)-* de Cama, — and although the discovery of AmeiM\*a, com- 
hliied with the discoveries of the IWtuguese, already related in another 
place, opdued up a vast field for geographical res»?arch, yet no geographer 
appeared till the conclusion of tlie 1 5th century, when Francis Bcrling^ 
Jiicri </f rioveiicc composed Italian poem, in six books, containing an 
explanation of Ptolemy’s geography, illustrated with majis engraved on 
copper. Ill 1550, James Caslaldo, a Piedinont(?se, constructed maps of 
iht; world, of Asia, Africa, hhirope, and several kingdoms, relying chielly 
on tlie authority of Abulfeda. A number of other geographers succeedeil, 
whose names it is needless to mention, as their works, extracted from 
(Iniek and Arabian authors, and from the reports of ill-informed and cre- 
dulous writers, have long descended to the tomb of oblivion, and are never 
consulted by the learned, unless, perhaps, we except those of Louis 
Tcixeii a. 

3Iunsler.'\ The most cidebrated geogvapbers in the 16th century, were 
Munster, Mercator, Ortelius, and Maginns. The cosmography of the 
first was published in 1550, in a folio of 1,,380 pages. It consists of six 
books, the first of wbicli contains an epitome of Ptolemy’s first book of 
geography, with some general remarks on the form and dimensions of the 
eartli, whovse circumference he estimates at 5,400 (jertnan miles, Europe 
•occupies the three succeeding books, Asia and America the fifth, and 
Africa the sixth. Munster’s descriptions of places are circumstantial and 
ingenious, but inaccurate. His maps are the rudest possible, having nei- 
ther latitudes nor longitudes expressed on them, nor any proportion in 
their parts. He supposes the Caspian sea and Persian gulfs to extend east 
and west, instead of north and south ; India, as might he expected, is very 
superficially described ; and his detail of Africa is chiefly from the ancients. 
America was then but very imperfectly known ; but his details of the 
voyages of Columbus and other navigators is curious and interesting. Still, 
with all its faults, his book is a work of merit, considering the time in 
which it appeared) and the scanty information whicli was then possessed 
by ev^n the best informed. 

Mercator,']^ Gerard Mercator, born at Ruremonde in 1512, may be 
justly styled the father of modern geography. He published an edition 
of Ptolemy, in which he pointed out the imperfections of the geographical 

VI. * 3 Q 
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system of tlio ancients. He also constructed a map ot the world on a new 
plan. Tliose of the ancients were very rude, tor ineridiuns were repre- 
t^ented as parallel lines, and (l^*i>;rees of longitude were ecpial to those ot 
latitud(s so that meridians^ and paralhds made exact squares. ' Hut his 
method consisted in laying dou^i a splnnncal |)roje(*tion of tht» globe on a 
plane, in such a way that Vhe places marked according lo their longitudes 
and latitudes should hear the tvime relation to" each otln‘r, as if delineated 
on a globe. *This*iuothod has* obtained the name of Mcrc(Uor\s’ charts or 
projection, hut the principles of the coustrnctioii of siudi a map wtue not 
demonstrated till 1699, when (Edward Wright, an Englishmaii, pointed 
them oub as well as an easy and ready way of niaki?ig such a maj). This 
was a vast help to navigation, since, by enl: rgi jg the imM'idian line, so that 
all the degrees of longitude might be proportional to those of latitude — 
as Weight suggested — a chart on Mercatcy’s j)roj(»ction shows tlie course 
and distance from place to j)lace in all cases of sailing, and is therefore, in 
some respects, more convenient to navigators than a globe itself. In 1549, 
Mercator published a in^ap of J’alestine, and soon after one of Flanders 
which he had engraved. He represented to Charles V. two small globes, 
one of which was crystal, and the other wood. On the former he traced 
with a diamond the 'zodiacs and the principal constellations; and on the 
latter he delineated the surface of the earth. Mercator also published, in 
1555, a map of Europe. In 1585, he finished an atlas containing several 
maps of France and Germany, to which were afterwards added several 
maps of Italy. This was published, after his death, by his two sons, iu 
conjunction with Flondius, an eminent cosmographer and engraver. With 
all his geographical knowledge, Mercator was so credulous as to believe 
in the existence of a vast rock, in a large basin at the north pole, j)roject- 
iiig four branches, two of which were inhabited by pigmies of four feet 
high. 

()rteUusr\ Ortelius, contemporary with Mercator, directed his studies 
and learning to the elucidation of ancient geography, in two works, entitled 
' the Theatre of the World,’ and the ‘ Universal Dictionary,’ in both which 
extensive knowledge and profound erudition are displayed. But Greek 
and Latin writers were alone consulted by him ; he had little knowledge 
of the geography of the middle ages, and was apparently unacquainted 
with mathematical geography. 

Mctginus,~] In 1595, Maginus, mathematical professor of Bologna, pub- 
lished a system of aTici(*nt and modern geography, in 2 vols. 4to, — the 
first containing a translation of Ptolemy’s work, with a judicious commen- 
tary, illustrated by 27 maps, — the second comprehending an actual de- 
scription of the whole world, accompanied with 37 maps. The historical 
part of this work abounds in the marvellous, and the maps, as might bo 
expected, are very defective and incorrect. Constantinople is placed near 
10° too far east, and the Cape of jflood Hope occupies the 40th degree of 
southern latitude. Cape Romania, in Malacca, is 33° too far east ; the 
Caspian retains its ancient form ; the Jaxartos is made to run west more 
tlian 30° from the desert of Lop ; and the form of India is deplorably er- 
roneous. The western American coast is made to approach Japan ; and 
the whole of Siberia is included in Tartary, in the most northern part of 
which he places the tribe of Naphtali. But these errors are more tlmse of 
the age than of the man. 

CluveriHS,'^ In comparison with the labours of Philip Cluverius, a na- 
tive of Dantzic, those of Ortelius anil Ferrarius bear almost no proportion, 
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SO far as ancient geography elucidated by modern is concentod. This dis- 
tinguished person spoke tea languages with facility. He puhlislied a ma 4 > 
of ancient Italy, in 1603 ; and soon after, kis learned work on tljc rnoutliS 
of the Nile. His Genuania^Antiqua, 2 vols. foL, and his //a/irt, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Sicilia Anliqua, are proofs his vast erudition. He medi-* 
tatf'd an account of anciefit ^aul and Greece, but his premature deatli, in 
1623, in tin? l^^d year of his age, deprived£the literary , world of the result 
of his farther labours. • • * 

Camhd(’p.\ All tliat Cluvier. was in^ermany, Cambden, the learned 
anti(puirian, vv;;s in Britain. His Britanifia llluslraht is a stupeiidous mo- 
nument oi cnuiriion jfnd l})f>our, and* is the grand source whence all suc- 
ceeding liiititpiarians ht^ve* derived their information concerning tlMi ancient 
geography of our island. It was first published in l5S(i, and in the.courso 
of four years subsequent, underwent three editions at London, two in 
Germany, and another in London, in- 1594. It Was translated by Vhilip 
Holland, in 1610, and by bislmp Gibson, in 1694, with large additions. 
That published by Gough, in 3 vols. folio, ^s tl» J‘)est atid most com])lcte. 
Ilis account of Scotland and Ireland, however, is very concise, containing 
little else than Etymological and genealogical disepnsitjons. 

Richard of Circnccsier, 'The first map of Britain alone that was ever 
made was done by iliehard of Cirencester, who ili.Mu ished in 1340. This 
map — which properly represents Roman Britain and (’aledouia, along with 
the ancieiit history of Albion, the name he assigns to this country — was 
not discovered till the year 1757, when it was found in Denmark, and 
published at Copenhagen. In it the space between the Wall of Adrian in 
Nordiumherland, and tliat of Antonine betweem the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, is named Valcnlia, The space north of this, to the lakes stretching 
across the island, from the Moray Firth to Loi h Linlu*, In? calls Vaspa^ 
siana, beyond which is Caledonia. The map and description seem to he 
chiefly from Ptolemy. Robert Salmo, a GucnHcynian, who (11(^1 in 1515, 
is our oldest gt?neral geographer, and George I dll}), son of William, tin? 
famous Latin grairiniarian, pul^lished the /i-st exact map of our island. 
But it must !)e observed, liM the commencennent of llie present century, 
the distance from the South Foreland to the Land's End, was laid down 
in all the maps of England half a degree more than the truth. In some 
of the. MSS. of Harding’s Chronicle, wntr.«.m in the reign of Edward IV., 
is si rude nnip of Scotl.^nJ. A very accurate chart of Scotland and the 
Isles, considering the agf^, was drawn up in 1539, by Lindsag, an excel- 
lent navigaioi and hydrographer, when he accompanied James V. on his 
voyage to tlie Highlands and Islands ; it is much superior to tliat publish- 
ed by bishop Lesley, in 1578. 

Jenkinson, The first map of Russia known to the other nations 

of Europe, was made in 155S, by Autlioni/ Jenkinson, agent to the hing- 
lish Russia company, from the result ofJiis own observations and inquiries 
during his long stay in that empire. Tlie first general map of Sweden 
was published in 1626, by Burceus, at the command of Charles IX., and 
is a good map for the time, being the result of much labour and ooserva- 
tion. A large topography of Germany, in .5 vols. folio, was puhlislied by 
Merian of Frankfort, A.D. 1637-1654. It is sulliciently methodical, ami 
tolerably accurate, hut does not display that ingenuity and erudition 
which appear in the works of a Cluvier or a Cambdeii. An atlas, 
in 3 volumes folio, was constructed and composed in 1638, by Wd- 
iiam Jansen Bleau, the friend of Tycim B/aiu;, which was well re- 
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ceived. Anotlier edition of tlie same, in 4 vols. folio, was pi;l)lislied in 
1*663, by his sons, Cornelius and William, who sustained the fame of their 
father. In 1650, appeared the' geography oi ^Bernard VdycniuSy an emi- 
nent mathematician, astronomer^, and natural pliilosopher. His attainments 
in these sciences a(lmirably«, fitted him for ])roducing a system of universal 
geography. This work was b}^ far the most rcientific that had ever ap- 
peared on the , subject, and Make llrun reckons hiin one of the best geo- 
graphers of th (3 I7lh century. Kven Newton himself was so pleased with 
it, that he (I(*emed it^ worthy of r^publication, with additional notes. It is 
wholly a work of geographical science^ wjierein the principles of astrono- 
my and mathematics are applied for the ])urpose of ilemonstrating and il- 
lustrating its leading truths. The whole work is divided into 3 books, 
and 4^^ chapters. The first book contains tlio absolute geography of the 
earth j the second, its respective, or astronomical geograpliy ; and the third, 
its comparat,ive geography. It has been translated into English, and gone 
tbrougli several editions, the best of which is that of 1733, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This production, jts a wuik of pyre geographical science, may have been 
equallc(k but has nev^r been surpasscid. 

RiccH)U.~\ John baptist lliccioli, an Italian Jesuit, an eminent astrono- 
mer and niatbeinatician, was the contemporary of Varenius. S(*nsil)le of 
the inq erfcct state of geography, be attempted to reform it by the aid of 
astronomy. With this view he published, in 1661, in Latin, bis ‘ (joogra- 
phy and ITydrography llefor.ned,’ in 12 h >oks, the tith; of eacli expressing 
its 8uhj<^ct. The subjects handled succ(.‘ssively an^ the following ; — (haie- 
ral division of th(3 eartb and ocean — measures of td.e ancients and moderns 
— extent of countries, with their itinerary distances — geometrical mensura- 
tion — metlious of iiieasuring a degree of latitude, and computing tlu; cir* 
cwmfevence and magnitude* of the eaith — the art of measuring larighis, as 
nu'untains, chmds, ike. — polar altitudes, latitiules, < limates, ^c. — methods 
of ascertaining longitudes- -tables of longitudes and latitiKh's, ancient and 
modern meihnans — ;he d<M'trino of the tides, and the art of navigation il- 
lustrated — copious list of places, alphahctically aiT:ing;<Ml — metluxl of ca)ii- 
striutuig and using the geographical cross, with iv\ appendix, containing a 
computation ot the population ot eva*iy kingdom, and of the globe viniver- 
aaliy, the amount of which he Sllppo^.s not to exci'erl lOUO mdlions. All 
these to|}irf^ an? treated hidiciously and methodi«*ally, though the illustra- 
tions are sometimes te{lious{, minute. It is perfectly clear, from the 
enumeration of toj)ics anove-nientioned, that, compared with the systems 
of Varenius and Jliccioli, the geography of rtolemy is a mere skeleton, ami 
those of the Orientals not worth mentioning. But it is equally so, that 
these works are not adapted for general use, hut for those, who study geo- 
graphy merely as a science. 

The examples of Cduvier and Cambden stimulated others 
to the task of illustrating tin* geography of the ancients by modern geo- 
graphy, as Bochart and Ihiet, Valesius, Falmcrius, and the elder San- 
son. In 1646, appeared the ‘ Phaleg' and ‘ Canaan' of Samuel Bochart, 
who may be justly denominated the most learned man of the most 
learned age the world had yet seen. This extraordinary person, instt-ad 
of wasting his time, talents, and learning, in acrimonious controversy, 
and polemical gladiatorship (the prevailing vi(?e «>f tlm learned In that 
age), like Salmasius and Petavius, Capelins and Buxtorfius, V(H;tius 
and Maresius, applied himself, with all the vigour of a mind richly 
stored with philological lore and acquin?d knowledge, to illustrate the 
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geography* and natural history of the sacred scripturoi^. His Gm^raphia 
Sacra consists of two pa»ts, the former treating of the (li^ja'rsion (d 
the flcacendaiits of Noah, j^ubsequejit to 4ho building of the t(f\vei ..(V 
Bahel, being a geograpbical commentary^ on* tlie 10th chapter of Gene- 
sis, and the latter, of the Phenician colonies settled in various parts of 
the <*arth. The Phalcg^i'i^ divided into four hooks. The first hook, 
properly speaking, is an introduction tojShe Phaleg,^ illustrating the his- 
tory of Noah and his three sons, in \^hich he elTdeavout’s to ascertaisi 
the ])]ace where the ark was huilt, aiMl whore it rested, on the cessa- 
tion of the deliige, and treats of the construction of the tower of Bahel, 
the ])lain of Shinar,*thc confusion *of tongues, and sulisequent dispersion 
of the human race. *111 the second hook, the posterity of Sbeni are 
traced out in Assyria, Chaldea, Elymais, Armenia, ^lesopotamia, Ara- 
bia Felix, and part of Asia itlinor. In the third hook, the posterity of 
Japhetli are traced out in Media, iheria, MoKchica, (.'appadocia, •Papli- 
lagonia, Phrygia, Thracia, Gn;ece, Italy, Gaul, Spain, C'iRcia, part of 
Asia Minor, and the isles of the Archijfelai^.# In tlni fourth hook he 
proves, by historical induction, that tlie post(*rity of Ilam peopbal the 
greater ])art of Africa, with part of Syria, Palestine*, Arabia, The 

second division of tlic work, entitled Canaan^^'^ a laborious, ingenious, 
and erudite attempt to investigate the progress aiui various settl(*inerits 
of th (3 Phenic.ians in different parts of the world. Tliis diviNion consists 
of two books, tile one treating of the colonk's, and the ollun* of the 
language of the Pheiiiciaiis, proving it to he a diab'Ct of the Hebrew. 
It may be said tliat he has traversed llio whole field of ancient geo- 
grapliy and histoiy, in search of the IMienicians, and linds traces of them 
ill almost every region of the world known to tlie ancients. Uncom- 
mon abilities are displayed in every part of this (M udite work : the 
reader is amazed at the ext(*rit of learned research shown by iIh; au- 
tlior, and the immense store of oriental and classical quotations hrouglit 
to hear upon tlio subjects discussed. I’lie work, howiwcM*, has its im- 
perfections. Strained and fanciful etymo-egics are not seldom iidopti'd, 

inconcliisivii niasonings as freipieutly introduced, ainl ilbigieal conclu- 
sions drawn. The abuse of etymology is a foible of the leanu'd, and 
the variety and extent of Boebart’s ])hilological attainments (.mabled and 
perhaps disposed him to indulge in it. His geography is in many in- 
stances and respects en'oiieous, especially bis longitudes and latitudes. 
The caus(i of this was bis too gn'at dependence on Ptolemy, and bis 
deticieiicy ot information in Asiatic geography. In this depailmmit he 
had no other guides but the ancients ami Edrisi. With all its faults, 
however, it is an opus cgregiinn, and may be considered as the most 
profound geographical production that has ever ajipearcd. The original 
edition of t ie Geograpfila Sacra, in IGIG, contains near 900 folio pages, 
but abounds in typographical errors^ which were corrected in a sii..!- 
ceediiig quarto edition, published in IG8I. in a work so replete with 
multifarious erudition and learned discussion, and containing such a host 
of names of nations, persons, places, and things, in Hebrew, Arabic, 
Punic, Persic, Chaldee, Syriac, Celtic, Greek, and Uatin, a nmliiimU; 
of typographical errors must have occurred in a tir ;t cdliion. But tb*.' 
most <*oiTect edition of the Geographia Sacra, and ! lierozoicon, is to 
be found in that published by the learned Jolm Leusdm, ot the \smks 
of Bochart, in 1700, in 2 vols. folio. 
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/i/vV/.] Bilet, a Jesuit, and librarian of the univt'r.Mty nt' ParN, in 1(M8 
I^ublisluMl bis “ Parallels oi' Aiieieat ami iMndt'r#! (lenitiapliy, ’ bnttlio work 
fs« iiicobiplete, as it wcmt no futtiier tlian Pni;op(‘, and ita‘ ina]>s atid* rtf lit- 
tle value. Great errors areM-ojyinitted with resju'et to tin* itiiuMary mea- 
sures of the ancients ; no c^tMail of rivers and moiintjiins is ^iven, and no- 
thing is mentioned in the subdivision of province * hut tin* names t)f pljiees. 

Cellarius, 1 , I'dlcsius ai5l Sdiison gave tin* Xutitijiof jincient CJaul, 
and Falmerius illustrtlted great ]>?n t of the ancient geography of (ir< (*ee ; 
no writer, however, had yet ec|npieled*a surv(‘y of the ancient world. 
This ardupus work *was reservdl for, ap<l aefoinjdished ,by Christojdiei 
Cellarius, who performed it with fidelity and exactifljss, in a. d. 170J, in 
2 vols. 4 to, entitled Notitia Orbis Anliqin, All tlfe passages in anciimt 
author^ that respect the subject are quoted, after the example of Clavier. 
But as the plan descends no lower than the time of Constantine, the geo- 
graphy of the middle and lower agds are wanting. An epitome of the 
work was published by Bishop Patrick. Sanson was deemed an (*minent 
geographer in his day, artd» his*ijiaps were highly esteemed. But they 
were far^from being accurate, as he was not furnished wi^h a competent 
number of observations, nor sufficiently profound in his researches. lie 
left two sons, who inherited his fame, and published several geographical 
productions. Other geographical works successively appeared, as the 
Atlas of Scherer^ in l()9(i ; the GeographicaU Dictionary of Cor/iciJ/c, in 
1708 ; that of De Varexty in 1713, in 2 vols. folio ; and the Great Geo- 
graphical and Critical Dictionary of Mnrliniei'c, in 10 vols. folio, in 1720 ; 
besides he geographical \ rociactions of Feishcy fjUijtSy and Molly in Hol- 
land ; and Witiaciifi ^icographical Account of the Northern and Pastern 
parts of Europe and Asia, with a large map of those regions, and tliose ot 
Haubery lJuhner, and Fbcling, 

1 rogress of MdlhcoHilicitl (U’i.grapby.^ Though Mercator may Ix^ 
called the father of geographical science, yet, strictly speaking, malhoma- 
tical geogiuplijy even though its ])iinciples were well understood and ilhis- 
Irated by Varinius and Jiiccioli, was not studied with tin* attention it di)- 
served and requir(*d, till the coiuincucement of the 18th t entury ; and till 
that period no maps hitherto eonstrueted eoidd be said to ho at all accu- 
rate. Ihe longitudes during this hing ])eviod were not at all accurately 
fixed ; observers of latitudes were few, auvl for die greater part stationed 
only ill the principal cities m Ihr ope ; and the positions of many towns, 
the courses of rivers, and die forms of sea-coasts, were but vaguely ascer- 
tained, by the rude estimates of travellers, the imjierfect computations of 
journalists, and die incorrect observations of •navigators.'^ But in the 18th 
century, these detects began to be removed. The most essential improve- 
ments originated in Trance, where societies were formed, and voyages 
undertaken by order of Louis XIV., wliilst accurate observations and sur- 
veys were also made, the result of Which was an almost geometrical know- 
ledge of many parts of the globe. The labours of Picard, La Hire, Cas^ 
sini, Maupertuis, Ikmgiter, and Condainincy paved the way for a more 
exact geograpliy than the world had yet seen. The discovery of tlie 

^ Ify the aid of itinerary measures, such as those of the Roman road.s, the ancients 
estimated the distances of places with some degree of pi*ecision ; but iiioderu ^mea- 
sures being more various, and ditferiiig widely from each other, have not, and could 
not, obtain an e<pial degree of precishm. 'I'he Roman roads were much better than 
tin* modern, in respect of durability and straightness, especially in Italy and Gaul, and 
cmsequcutly giive the ancient get»graj»hers advantages which the modern geographers 
wanted. 
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()t' tlie sat(‘llitos of Jupiter, and tlieir utility foi* tfxing longitudes 
with precision, helonus to the elder Cassini. In IhOl, g(‘ography was also 
materially iinprov(*d in consccjuencc of tlie famous controversy heUwfii 
Neivtoi^, raid C’assini, and Huygens, respectiyg the splnH-icity of tlie globe, 
whether it was a ])rolato or oblate splierdid, vvliich controversy was conti- 
nued till near the iniddl# of the last century^ hy the mathematicians and 
natural pliilosopluMs of tlie Continent ami England. 

I)c Liakry The celebrated William jefe Lisle w«s the fifist who applied 
the improvements of astronomy to geography. He was born in lG7o, 
and was tlie son of Claud de Lisle, a p^ceding geographer of little emi- 
nence. Duriifg the§early*part ^f Ifis life, he made rapid progress in the 
study of this science, ^nd constructed several maps, in which many former 
errors were corrected, and the limits of countries aset^-tained wit^ preci- 
sion ; the Mediterranean was «!iortened in its length, and its coasts con- 
siderably reduced in latitude ; the Asiatic continent was diminished 500 
leagues of its longitude ; other meliorations were made in tracing the 
course of rivers, chains of mountains, ikc.% and ihe figure of the Caspian 
was nearly determined, in a memoir, puWislied in 1721. The proper di- 
mensions of Italy, Sicily, and Greece were also settled by tliis learned 
and indefatigable geographer, whose maps and gjobes were received witli 
universal* approbation. He also published a large and excellent map of 
ancient Cireece, in four sheets, 

JklantL'] In 1714, appeared a learned, elaborate, and accurate dc- 
M’ription of the Holy Land, composed in Latin, in 2 vols. 4to, entitled 
Pafe.sihia Illusir tta^ by Hadrian llelaiul, professor of Oriental languages. 
J'bis learned person was the scholar of the famous Siirenhusius. His 
work — which has been the theme of well-inerited praise from Gibbon — con- 
sists of three hooks. The first treats of the nam(‘K, situation, boundaries, 
divisions, riv(Ms, lakes, mountains, and plains of Pah stine. The second 
discusses the distances from city to city in Palestine, as given in Josephus, 
I'liny, Ptolemy, Soliiiiis, Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, and the Itinerary of 
.Xntoniin*. Iveland contemph^,ted the constru, lion of a map of the Holy 
Land, according to the tabl,.s of Ptolemy; hut had not proceeded far, 
when l;e found himself compelled to relinquish the design, upon a further 
examination of Ptolemy’s numbers. “1 l)egan,” says lie, to make up a 
geographical map, according to the idea of Ptolemy, and give to each of 
these cities (those iiieiityOiied in Ptolemy) the situation lie assigned them, 
as soon as I could liave transcribed this list of cities, iiut scarcely had 1 
•taken down four or five places, when f found, that these could in no way 
he thus placed, Jis Ptolemy, or .rather his transcribers, who have perverted 
the numbers marked by him, authorize. Eor there Avere places in mari- 
time Phenicia, of whose sites we were certain from Josephus and others, 
which cannot be placed at all according to Ptolemy’s degrees. But when 
I had proceeded farther, still designing fli general map, I was astonished to 
see places arranged together mutually, wliich are undoubtedly separated 
from each other at a very great distance ; and on the other hand, places 
far remote from one another, which I knew to he nigli. In one place, 
S(»ythopolis was nearer the lake of Asphaltites than that of Tiberias ; — 
Gaza more distant from the port of the Gazantes than from the lake of 
Asplijfltites ; — Antipatris more to the east than Jerusalem ; — and many 
similai’ positions, wliich are fitted not to inform the inspector of a map, 
but to lead him into the grossest errors, — errors not to he tolerated. For 
these reasons, I Ijave not deemed it prudent to annex a map here, con- 



on (»{' i’toh'iiiy. WIm.ovoi- flioosos may maKi'^if, ov iii- 

sji('c't ilui puhlislied tal»U\s of riolomy, altlioiu^h 1 wouht wa.m him not to 
]#afe t(5o inueli coiifidimco in ll^'in ; for in llmse print(*<l tahl<‘s, tln^^vory 
site of the places tlH‘iiiselves,is not exhihited •witli suiVu nnit ac(*ufa<‘y, as 
set down by Ptolemy ; yet wliat^is exhihitt‘d in the print(‘d tables will lie 
suflicient to demonstrate th^ truth of what I liavotsaid of tlie errors, whicli 
belong cither to Ptolemy or his|ranscrihers, and which cannot but render 
a map of that Rind vef^^ imperfeet| Still, however, Ptolemy is useful to 
us ; because be has preserved tlie|mimes ctf the cities and districts.” This 
passage evpices tlni Candour andf discrimination of lleland. The third 
book contains an alphabetical index of all tbe*plac<i3 in Ibe Holy Land 
inontioiuvi in the sacred writings, ecclesiastical bislj^rians, or the ancient 
geographers. Tlie»basis of this Index is the Onomasticon of Eusebius, 
translated into Latin by St Jerome, with several additions. This index 
occupies the whole of the*second volume of Relaiurs work, Avbicb, taken 
in cumuloy is the best geographical account of the Holy Land that has yet 
been given ; the only desideratifm is an accurate knowledge of its modern 
treogra])liy, to correct and illustrate the ancient. 

AnvUte.~] Ji aii H^ptisto Bourguignon d'Aiiville, was l5orn at Paris in 
a map, which chauin; put into bis liaiuJs, awakened Ids love for 
geograpliy, at the age of L^. He began to sketeh regions incniMomMl in 
the Bomaii historiuns, and direeted all bis studies to geography. He 
read the ancients only to i: certain the ^josition of citi<'s, and to fix the 
limits of the remote kingdot.! of which we find tract - in history. Thus 
he early atsjiiired an cxicii Iv^^ knowledge of geography, became atapiaintcd 
witli tlie learned, and, at the age of '2'‘Zy received the oHice of geographer 
to tlie kiiyg. He now began ,o v^xaniine and set in order the mass of bis 
knowledge, and ae<]uire(l a idee tact, resembling instinct, wideb was tluj 
result of ingenious and cand’iil comparison. Almost every wliere bis 
accuracy was rewarded Iiy the discovery of truth. The liigbest estimation 
is due to Iiim a critic, and most of Ids opinions and conjectures have 
lieen verified by Iat<*r in(|uirics tin the spot. , He has published 211 maps 
and plans, and 78 treatises. His atlas of ancient Egy[)t is the most de- 
serving. His Orhis Vctcribus nolus, and Ids Orbis UontauuSy ought to bo 
in tin bands of all who read ancient history. So, also, his maps of Gaul, 
Italy, and Greece. His i»iaps of the same countries for the middle ages 
are of equal value. His maps of modern times Q,re as good as could he 
formed of tlie materials di Ids possession. His map of Ancient Greece 
has betni pronounced by Mr Hawkins — who travelled over all Greece; 
and who, from this circumstance, as well as his intimate acquaintance with 
the classical geography of that interesting region, was well qualified to 
speak on the point, to be most accurate. The same character applies 
to his map of Ancient Italy, constructed for Rollirds Roman History, es- 
pecially that of Latiiim, which wVLs so exact as to agree in almost civery 
position with the trigonometrical survey of the Papal Dominions made by 
Father Boscovich. Palestine also and Egypt are accurately designed. 
His greatest errors lay in his maps of Asia ; hut these were unavoidable, 
from the deficiency of his materials. In his map of Asiatic Turkey, ho 
has made the peninsula of Asia Minor too narrow by more than a degree 
of latitude ; bis map of Persia is meagre and incorrect ; anvl that 
of India, is still worse. In his General Map of China, Chinesian Tartary, 
and Tibet, puhlisiied in 1734 , in Du Halde’s Chinese Atlas, he reduced 
the distance between Pekin and Paris full The reason of this was his 
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belipl in tliG theory of C&ssiiii, th&t the globe was a prolate spheroid, which 
induced hifti to shorten the degrees of longitude l-30th each, in conformity 
to that theory* But this efi'or disappeared in his subsequent maps^ when 
the cdntiioversy was decided in favour of Newton. I.ike his predecessors^ 
he also tnisted too much to the oriental geogrftphers, when, for want of ob- 
servations, he was forced^to use their tables. ^This extraordinary person 
died in 1782, at the advanced age of 85. jHe collected, during a period 
of almost 70 years spent jn advancing theicience to vv4iichjhe was so ex- 
clusively attached, more than 10,000 clarts, of \^ich more than 500 
were manuscript. A translation of hi<i, Compendium, of Ancient Geogra- 
phy into the English ^language accopipamed with maps ; and another of 
Roman Britain by Horsley, added by the translator, have been made in 
two vols. 8vo, A nevf edition of this work, with such alteratfons and 
improvements as the present advanced state of geogia|)hical scieirtie de- 
mands, would prove highly useful. Additional materials for such a^work 
have been am})ly supplied, and nothing is needed but judgmant and dis- 
crimination in the collection and selection of these for that purpose.^ 


“ If ic glory«of reforming the inveterate eri ors of geography belongs in A peculiar 
manner to the French nation, the English at Fast had the inewt of atfor<ling the most 
important elements to the laborious task. The discoverieis of Newton ditl not termin- 
ate merely in the improvement of astronomy; they communicated, of (Muirse, an Im- 
pulse to every branch of knowledge at all euriiiected with that science. Hut his disci- 
pie Halley exerted a more immedWite iiiHuenceon geography, 'f his extraordinary man, 
like IVAnville, distinguished himself at a very early a^»e by his remurkahh; proficiency 
in his favourite study. At the age of 19 he published a direct method of tiuding the 
aphelia and eccentricity of the planets. He was aware that astronomy depended on 
uij exi- isive knowledge of the position of the stars, and expressr*d his zealous desire to 
observe the stars in tlie southern hemisphere. C'harles 1 1. favoured his zeal ; and in 
1076, when IlalKy was only 20 years of age, he embarkei! for St Htdeiia, on this im- 
portant mission. He remained there a year; and, during that time, from the fault of 
the climate, heliad fixed the places of only ,*150 stars. Had he chosen the Cape of Good 
Hope he would have found a clearer sky, as well as a more southern position. Whilo 
Halley^ was at St lieh-iia he observed a transit of Mercury across the sun’s disc. 'J'his 
kind of phenomenon had already attracted the notice of (lassendi, liorrox, and other great 
astronomers; but Halley was the first to see all the important consequences that might 
be derived from it. He p<;reeived that it iniglit serve to ileteriniiie the parallax of the 
sun, whence again might he cahuilaftHl the diinen Jons of the solar system. 'I’he, pas- 
sage of Venus across the sun, which is of more rare oci-urrence, seemed to him at the 
same time to offer superior advantages. He weighed attentively and arranged the 
methods and consequences of these observations; and, in a memoir published in 1716, 
he announced to the learned world that the trunsit of Venus would afford the means 
of calculating the distance of the earth from the sun with greater precision than had 
been yet expected. The last time this phenomenon had takeii place was in 1689, and 
it was not to recur till 1767 ; "a time to which Halh'y, who was bom in 1656, e.ould not 
hope to have his prolonged ; he therefore exhorted other astronomers to attend to 
Tiis admonitions. His counsel has been obeyed, and his expectations fulfilled. Besides 
the advantages directly accruing to geography from the perfectitui of astronomical sci- 
ence, the observation of the transit Of V'eiius, so warmly and ]>rophetically urged by 
Halley, has a peculiar interest, inasmuch as it gave rise to the first voyage of Cook, 
which contributed so much to dispel the obscurity which hung over our knowledge of 
the globe. But it is not merely by his remote iiinuence on geographical exertions that 
Halley is cntitleu to our respectful notice ; he figured prominently also as a navigator 
and hydrographer, anu was among the first to fciy the foundations of physical geogra- 
phy. His “ Theory of Magnetic Variations,” with his “ History of the IMonsoons, or 
the Periodical Trade Winds,” having attracted the attention of the learned, the king 
gave him a vessel to examine the Atlantic, and to try how far his theory was conform- 
able with experience. He embarked on this expedition in l(i98, with a captain’s com- 
ini]|sion ; but as he had not been educated in the navy, he was viewed by his officers 
with jealousy and dislike, and the mutiny of his lieutenant compelled him to return 
soon after he had passed the line. He again put to sea, however, in 1699, and proceeded 
to the aouth till he met ice, in lat. 62". In .September, 1700, ho returiuMl, not having 
lost a man in the course of his voyage ; a circumstance at that time of rare occurrence, 
and which can be attributed only to the care and humanity of the commander. His 
observations during both his voyages were found to be favourable to his theory of mag 
iietic variations. Captain Halley was employed on his return to sui vey the Channel, 
VI. • 3 11 
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Strahlenherg,^ In 1780, Stralilenl>erj«^’s four map of the llus- 

sian empire and Great Tartaiy, accompanied witli an introduction, ex- 
planatory of the map, and a geographical description of the north-east parts 
o*F Europe and Asia, appeared. This is a avork of great merU for the 
time, being the first that di§clo{?ed the regions of Siberia and Central Asia 
to the view of Europeans., Strahlenberg was j^ne of those unfortunate 
Swedish captives at the battle, of Fultowa, whom the Czar Peter sent to 
Siberia, where he Tornained dip.ing a space of 13 years. Being a man of 
information and curiosity, he apjilied, with as mucli diligence and assiduity 
as tlie state of his circumstances/permitted, to gather materials for a map 
of the extensive regions therein lepreiserUed. «He tijivelle<l over the most 
of Siberia hitnself, and spared no pains to collect all the information that 
could he acquired from the Buchariaii merchant^<, and such Tartars as 
frequented the fait’s of Siberia, respecting the lofty, and till then unknown 
region ot Central Asia. If the difficulties with which he had to struggle 
be considered, his work is an astonishing effort of perseverance and lahonr. 
One great excellence of his map and Avork, is a correction of numberless 
errors which had disfigured all former maps in the geographical uomencia- 
tnre of the regions he describes. His greatest foible is his love of ety- 
mology. From the want of observations of longitude, bis distances also 
are often wrong. He has shortened the continent of Asia, in tl;e parallel 
of GO N. latitude, near and places the eastern cape of Asia, in 51' ’ 
N. bit., instead of G(F’ 2' its real latitude. He makes the northern coast 
east of the Indigirka to umd south-east from 67'" N. to 5H N. Cape 
Slndatskoi, the most north-east point of Siberia, is represented as a long 
narrow peninsula, jutting far into the sea in ()5 ’ N. ; the peninsula of 
Kamschatka is taken for the land of Jesso ; and the mouth of the Amoor 
is fixed in N., instead of i>'X N., its true latitude. But with the ex- 
ception of th(*se errors, and a few more, tin? map is excellent. IL‘ is the 
first geographer who has introduced the great range of the Beloor-Taugh, 
or the Western Imaus, and the elevated upland of Pamor, into the map 
of Asia, and made it the dividing line between Central Asia, and Kliora- 
san, and Mawaralnaliar ; and also the first who introduced the lake of 
Aral into a map, and gave a correct delineation of tlie region between the 
rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, and the Western Turkistan. What errors have 
<*xisted in this map respecting Siberia, were subsequently removed in the 
map of Kyrillow, published in 1716, and in those of the Imperial Acadc^- 
my of St Petersburg in 1776. 

Du Ilaide, Modern geography was greatly enlarged by the ap- 

pearance ot Du liable s History of China, and the atlas accompanying 
that work, in 1732, Tliis collection consists of 10 maps, most of which 
lire one sheet each, and embraces the whole of China, the peninsula of 

Mild was soon after sent on a mission to the Adriatic and to Vienna. 'Fhis extraordi- 
nary man died in 174<i, at the age of 86‘,* retaining his faculties unclouded till the last. 
His long lil'e was throughout^ devoted to the advancement of science : his habitual in- 
dustry was equal to the activity ot his mind. He was at once a strict reasoiier and a 
hold speculator ; he had no morbid tear of theories, nor was he ever weaned by his at- 
tachment to them from his love of truth. He knew from experience how much navi- 
gation depended on astronomy, and laboured hard to make the latter subservient to I'he 
purposes of the former. He attempted to improve the theory of lunar motions ; and, 
though not perfectly successful, he did as much as could be expected from one man. 
AVliat he commenced La Place Ins completed. These are the exertions for wl/ich na- 
vigation and geograiihy are indebted to the giuiius of Halley ; but his fame as an astro- 
nomer rests chiefly perhaps on his application of the Newtonian laws t» the motions 

of comets, and on his calculations respecting the precession of the equinoxes. Hhton/ 

ot M. and I. JJisi ooen/, iii. 10 — \'i. 
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Corea, M^nflsliooiia, Mongolia, Soongaria, and Little Bucliaria, with 
Eastern and Western Thibet. The maps of China itself were drawn up 
with great care, and are all 'founded on celestial observations. The sagi® 
may be feid of those of Mandshooria and Mongolia ; but equal confidence 
cannot be placed in the maps of Corea, Tfbet,* Soongaria, and Little Bu- 
charia. The Jesuits wei» not permitted to vi^fit the first of these coun- 
tries. The map of Corea was drawn up ^rom one in the palace of the 
king of Corea, *and has been proved sinc(^U) be incoarlct by* captain Basil 
Hall, who, in sailing up the gulf of Lyimtong to what he supposed the 
])eninsula of Corea, discovered that what|was called the western coast in 
that map was a'large^>lu8t^r of i^lamls running parallel with it, and there- 
fore, that the peninsul^ was represented 100 miles broader than |Jie truth. 
The maps of Tibet were drawn up in 1717, from 'rartj^r journals and iti- 
nerary measures, and such infioriiiation as could be procured tVoni the 
Lamas at Lassa. The chief deficiency is stilted to he in the regions Tound 
the head of the Ganges; but excepting the error in mistaking the sources 
of the Sutlege and Indus for tho.se of* tln^ Xjangc.s — a mistake for 
which it is easy to account — the ma^ of Tibet remains still unim- 
peached. It i^ a most valuable performance for tbe time in Vbich it 
appeared ; and which, in conjunction with th^j almost contemporane- 
ous ami equally valuable map of the learned and intelligent Stralilen- 
berg, disclosed a now world to the curious and inquisitive mind. Tbe 
maps of tbe best geographers, such as D’Anville, Anqiietll du Perron, 
I'iertentlialor, Rennol, Arrowsmitb, and Pinkerton, have given us but very 
little additional information. These geograj)hers have all endeavoured to 
sink the reputation of the Lamas* map, and to represent it as a vague and 
incorrect ])erfoi'maace, chiefly on account of its erroneous representation 
of the sources and course of the Ganges, — whilst they them.selves had 
nothing better to offer, and committed the same, nay, greater (UTors re- 
specting that celebrated stream ; so that the best successive iinips dis- 
}>laye(l successive ignorcaiice, with much highei* pretensions to accuracy.® 


If, is one great objection which Pinkerton makes to the authenticity of tlie Lamas’ 
map, that most of the iiaines of mountains, rivers, lakes, ainl places mentioned there, 
are unknown to the natives of Tliiidoostan, and which, therelore, eaiiiiot he n>cof'rii/ed 
ill any .suhscqueiit inquiries made hy our countrymen in that region. This is a very 
trilling objection, as it goes on the hypothesis that the natives of I lindoostan and 'I'lii- 
het both speak and write tlie same language. Had tlii.s really been the case, the objec- 
tion would have be"U iiisurihouiitable ; but the very contrary is the fact, and, conse- 
quently, the jdaees .situated beyond Ihe Electnalleh must have names dilFereiit from those 
*ln use on the south of the .same range, or on the .side of lliiidoostan. Nay, farther, it 
is not even the fact that the languages of northern Himloostari are either spoken or 
written up to the crest of the dividing ridge, la many places on the Ilindoostanee 
side, though still among the mountains, Tartarian idioms, as well as customs, prevail 
to a great extent; many of the mountain tribes are of mongrel extraction, and speak 
dialec,ts unknown to the inhabitants of the plains. It is no wonder, therefore, that tbe 
names of many places, even on the south side of Heeinalleh, should not be known, un- 
der these designations, to the people of the jdains, or to the inhabitants of Calcutta. 
'I’he great range of snowy mountains that divides Hindoustan, throughout the whole 
of its northern side, from Thibet, is called, in Sanscrit, Heeinalleh. 'Lhis name doe.s 
net occur in the Lamas’ map ; and why? Because the Thibetians neither write nor 
s]ieak Sanscrit. It would be absurd, therefore, to expect to lind such an appellu- 
ti(*ii ill the Lamas’ map. It is quite sufficient, if we cannot identify the. name, to 
find the thing. Rennel expected to find both name and thing in the Lamas’ map ; 
but, not finding the name as he expected, he happened to cast his eyes on the range that 
intervened between Tassisudon and Puridroiig, au<l found it called liiinola in the lai- 
mas’ inaji. What is his conclusion ? Is it that Rimola is the Thibetian ajipellation of 
the same range which, in Hiiidoostan, is called, by the vSaiiscrit appellation, Heemal- 
leh ? No. He draws an inference the very reverse of this, and will have it that Ri- 
mola i.s a press- error in the map, and that Heeinalleh ought to be substituted in its 
place, because, ill Ifis opinion, the Lamas ready wrote it Hoemalleli, and could not 
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Dc Guignes, The labours of the elder Guigtii^ and De 

Mailla threw farther li^ht on the geography of Asia : the former by trac- 
ing the migrations of the Hun^ from Mongolia* till they came in sigfit of 
the Roman historians, — and the latter by hii^maps of ancient amf modern 
China, in the ‘ General HistoVy of China,’ commenced in 1748, and 
finished in 11 vols. 4to, in^x780. A furtlier addition was made to geo- 
graphical knowledge by the coi|.que8t of the Eluth Kalmucks, in 1759 and 
1761, when a'^map of the conquM*ed regions of Soongaria *and Little Bu- 
charia was made, under the guid Ance of three Jesuits, who accompanied 
the expedition. Tables of longi^ides and latitudes, taken in these regions, 
are given iii tlie first volume of the Chinese M^moir^. 

Buachcj Emulous of the fame of D’Anvijle, a number of geo- 

graphers successively appeared in France ; as Buache, Barbie-de-Bocage, 
Gosselin, and Make Brun, a Dane ; but none of them can be justly said 
to have inheri-ed either his fame or his merits. Buache, in 1761, pre- 
sented to the Royal Academy at Paris a set of maps, constructed on a 
new plan. Instead of peRticali boundaries, which are constantly fluctuat- 
ing, In* adopted what he calls natural boundaries, as chains of luouiitains, 
courses bf rivers, seas, and gulfs. Now, though it be undoubtedly true 
that these ouglit to con8t;itute the essential parts of all maps, yi t it is in 
mail) cases impossible to fix natural and immutable limits; for*' we must 
previously know all the mountain-chains of the globe, both in respei't of 
direction, extent, breadth, and elevation before this can be accomplished. 
But many of these ranges v, c do not know in any of the particulars above 
stated ; and how, therefon*. can we delineate their line of course on a 
map ? The science of orograpliy is yet but imperfectly known. It would 
require an intimate and profound acquaintance with the interior of the 
globe, in order to enable us to fix with precision the line of direction of 

write it otherwise, because the Hindoos d.» so. He would have Hiinola substituted 
for Kimola. Kiiiiola is, in fact, no press-error, as can be lU’oved from the subsi<Iiaiy 
fact furnished by Captain Hodgson, that enlightened and laborious surveycu* of tin; 
lleemalleh mountains. In his printed list of the elevations of that astonishing range, 
with their latitudes, Joiigitu<les, and the districts to which they belong, Ritnola is men- 
tiuiied as one of these last. The two lofty measuring stations of Chandra liadaiii, ainl 
Surkanda, are placed by him in a district called Kimola. If Tinkertoii had been at 
the sa.ne pains to institute as minute a comparison between the nomenclature of tin* 
Lamas’ map, and what hiihsetpient information has been since gleaned respecting I'lii- 
bet, as in identifying the Scythians, (ioths, and Helgre, and showing them to be quile 
a distinct race from the Celts, and t!iat we, in this ii(»rtlu>rn part of our island, are of 
Gothic, not of C eltic extraction, he would have found as near an agreement as could 
have been expected from our imperl'ect knowledge of that country, respecting the iianies, 
of places, such as Ladauk, (Jhaprorig, Laiikeri, Mapaiia, Kertou, Takla, liassa, Ihita- 
la, Chanmaniiing, Kiaiigse, Jieckse, or .Jickse, liodauk, Tinkya, and Kimola. The 
mansion of the gi eat Lama is called Putala in their map. The reason of this appella- 
tion is, that the great l.ama being considered as Boodh himself regenerated, and pre- 
serving his identity through all the successive transmigrations he is supposed to make, 
the place of his abode is considered as the palace of Boodh himself. iNow, Pulala is a 
Sansciit appellation, compounded of Jiuodli and aUiya, thus making Boodhalaya ‘the 
mansion,' or ‘dwelling-place of Boodh.* This place is not to be confounded with Lassa, 
the capital of Thibet, this latter lying several miles to the S.W. of the former. The 
IJchu Chumularcc of the Lamas’ map wa» recognized by Mr Turner, in his journey to 
Teeshooloombu, as also the place called Paridsong in the same map. The existence of 
(Uiaprong was clearly ascertained, from the concurrent testimony of the Bhotcas on the 
frontiers, in answer to inquiries made by our countrymen, as by Lieutenant Gerard, ^it 
Shipke, and by Messrs Fraser,^ Hodgson, and Herbert, in the vicinity of Gangoutri, 
Chaprong is the Ciapharanga of Father Aiidrada, who visited both this place, and Ko- 
dauk, in ; and a short abstract of which may be s<-en in the ‘ Chiiiit lllustriita ’ of 
that very learned Jesuit, Father Kircher, and much more fully in the third volume of 
INlr Murray’s History of the Progress of Discoveries in Asia. It is also to be remarked 
that two languages, at least, exist in Thibet — one used by the natives, and another both 
spoken and written by the Lamas, and both different from those spoken in India. 
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tbe gland ^uSins of the globe, with their innumerable ramifications. It is 
but of late that mountains have attracted the eye of science, and for this 
we a^e indebted not so much to geograpl^^rs as to geologists ; and \jr4 
must wd!t till the interior of Slsia and Africa be explored, by persons qua- 
lified both in respect of geography and geblogy, before we can presume to 
make mountain ranges, natural boundaries. JiPUache himself proceeded on 
a capital mistake in supposing that all the ^-eat chains of the globe ran in 
a longitudinal direction, — that they are c|>minued frafh* continent to con- 
tinent under the ocean, — and th^t their ^eatest elevations are under the 
equator. The fact is, they run as much meridional direction as in a lon- 
gitudinal directron ; a| the Andes^ which run south-east and north-west, — 
the Rocky Mountains, ^outh-east and north-west, — the Apalachiat^s south- 
west and north-east, — the Himalaya north-west and so^th-east, — and the 
Reloor-Taugh south-west and Bortli-east. Another fact, in opposition to 
Buache, is, that the most elevated tracts of the globe are without tlie tro- 
pics, instead of being under the line ; for most of the gi*eat risers fall into 
the sea towards the poles or under the line^and^the Himalaya range, wbicli 
is entirely to the north of the tropic of C8ncer, is higher far than the equa- 
torial Andes. — •Barbie de Bocage has attempted a complete vievf of tlui 
geography of Ancient Greece, in his Atlas of classical maps appended to 
the travels of Anacharsis, accompanied with a memoir. But in this he 
has failed, for want of the actual knowledge of its modern geography. — 
Gosselin has given an ingenious analysis of the geogi*aphy of the Greeks 
and Romans, interspersed with much that is merely conjectural, and rnncli 
that is erroneous. In a learned memoir prefixed to the late French edi- 
tion of the geography of Strabo, he has endeavoured to illustrate the iti- 
nerary measures of the ancients. About the middle of the last century, 
Bufiching of Gottingen published a circumstantial description of Europe, 
in six vols. 4to, which was translated from (jc‘rman into Englisfi. He 
confined himself wholly to modern geography, and introduced a new 
liranch into it, called statistics. This prolix work is the basis of the po- 
j)ular geographical giammar of Gutbrit^, which, has gone through so many 
editions. Since the time of Ilusching, other eminent geograpliers liave 
appeared in Germany, as the learned Maimer t, who has illustrated at 
great length the geography of the Greeks and Romans ; l oss, who had 
treated of that of the Greek and Roman poets ; whilst Wahl has attempt- 
ed to investigate that of the Lower and Middle Asia. 

British Geographer With the exception of General Roy, no geo- 
•grapher of any eminence appeare<l in our country till Rcnnel. It is rather 
a humiliating circumstance, that whilst so much was done in France and 
Germany towards the promotion of geographical science, by those eminent 
persons whose names and merits have been already mentioned, so little 
should have been done in this department of science in Great Britain. 
But it must be remembered, that in Fuance geographical science has al- 
ways been patronized by government, — whilst in this country, any who 
shall undertake a system of universal geography, must, in order to ensure 
its reception, and remunerate his labour, accommodate his work to the taste 
of* the public. Like other sciences, as geology, botany, and mineralogy, 
pure geography is a dry subject to the most of readers : to use the remark 
of an* ancient geographer, Poinponius Mela, such a work is filled with 
difficulties, and susceptible of no elegance of style, — Orbis sitiim, di~ 
cere aggredior, impediturn opus et facundioi minime capax.' In order to 
relieve this, it mjist be mixed up with other ingredients, which, however 
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many, and lio^vever remote, are absolutely necessary to attract* and secure 
readers. Hence geography, strictly so called^ occupies hut a very small 
|>ortio(i of our most esteemed geographical systems ; and it is tlie reproach 
of Great Britain by foreigners, that she is still without a geograpliical sys- 
tem that deserves the name. But while it is indeed true that our coun- 
try has not yet produced V Bochart, or a D’Aftville ; yet the successive 
labours of a RcnneU a Pinkerton, a Vincent, a Macdonald Kin?iter, and 
an Arrorvsmith, ha’v^,gone far fo.wipe away the reproach; for though their 
labours have been confined to th|; geography of particular portions of tin? 
terrestrial surface,— ^as India an^ North Africa, by Rennel, — illustrations 
of the geography of Herodotus and Xenophon, by tfio same, — the v(>yau:e 
of Nearchus and Peripius of the Erythrman sea, hy Vincent, — Persia, by 
Kinnier, — Adevbijan, by Morier, — yet it is perfectly clear, that it is not 
for want of malcnnals, nor of persons qualified to gather and embody them, 
but for want of a taste in tbe public, corresponding to that of an author 
who should vitte nipt it. Pill an alteration in public taste take place, — till 
the public become so enligliten.'ud to tbe necessity and irnportancri of ])nre 
gcogijqiliical description and diilcussion in order to attain a proper know- 
le(ige ofi tbe subject, — no system, purely scientific and dd^^criptive, which 
confines its attentioh clpefly to the surface of the globe, and its grand 
distinctive features, can succeed. 

Tims we have brought down tbe history of geography from its earliest 
dawnings to its present degree of perfection ; and our readers may now 
judge bow far we excel tlie ancimits in our knowledge of tbe form, mo- 
tion, and niagnitiKh! of tljc earth, — in tbe methods of ascertaining latitudes 
and longiludes, — and in our actual greater knowledge of its surface. 
Tlioiigb the aTM*ients could measure heights geometrically, yet from want 
of knowledge of tcnrestrial refraction, and tbe laws by which it is regu- 
lated, they could never take them with that precision which is done in 
modern times ; and besides, we have no account of their base-lines, to 
enable us to detennim* from what level they took tlui elevations. Tb(*y 
were ignorant of the use of barometers in dglerinining the pressuni of tbe 
atmosphere, or bow that pressure is modified by beat or moisture ; for 
they bad no tberinoinet<*r8 to determine tbe one, nor bygrometens to as- 
certabi tbe other. For want of these they were also unable to (h‘termin(? 
tbe amount of refraction, as it is regulated by density, beat, and moisture. 
As, with tbe exccjilion of Pytb igoras, and a few ptbers, they were igno- 
rant of tbe diurnal and annual revolutions of tbe globe, so also were they 
ignorant of the laws which regulate these, resulting from the sublime doc- 
trine of gravitation, — that mysterious power, which connects the most 
distant j)oints of space, and tbe most remote periods of duration. From 
all these defic/ieiunes in science, in instruments, and methods of observa- 
tions, what they did know of the geogiaphy and surface they knew but 
imperfectly, and many things respecting these they knew not at all. Their 
knowledge of the terrestrial surface of the globe, so far as r(»spects extent, 
was very limited, as has been already shown. Not above one-fourtli of 
tbe Asiatic continent was known to them, nor above one-third of Africa. 
Of the north of Europe they knew nothing beyond tbe GOtli degree, un- 
less perhaps Northern Thule be excepted ; and tbe American continent 
was utterly unknown to them. From their very limited knowledge of bo- 
tany, — their almost total ignorance of chemistry, — their deficiencies iii 
mineralogy and natural history, — their ignorance of orography and hyp^^o- 
metry, of meteorology, &c. all of which the present ad^'^anced state of 
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humm knowledge have rendered subservient to geograpWcal description, 
they were unable to give full, accurate, and enlightened views of the phy- 
sical geography, and natural productions^ of any country. ISo (fxtemlf^d 
riovv*isChe modern knowle(%e of the globe, that with the exception of 
Central Asia, the Indo-Chinese territories, and the interior of Africa, there 
is scarce a region, country or island, but ha/ been visited, made known, 
and their place assigned in*niaps; and n^ sooner has a traveller filled up 
a void, or rectified an error, than the in|p of the place o^ region he has 
visited becomes more full and pccurate.| Even with such knowledge as 
the ancients possessed of the surface, th^y were unaftle to give, a just re- 
presentation ofnhat ^urfact*, from their ignorance of spherical projection. 
Yet with all our increased knowledge of the terrestrial surface, j^ll much 
remains to be done, (ieography is a practical science, and cannot there- 
fore proceed with very rapid [Mice, for it requires a vast number of opera- 
tions and observations to render it perfect. Even in those countries with 
wliicb we are best acquaiiited, much still remains to be ascertained, before 
their geography can justly he called com{:Jete« •We are nincli less defi- 
cient and inaccurate in our knowledge of the natural history of the globe, 
tliau in Its ge ography, strictly so called ; that is, in the extent, direction, 
latitudes and longitudes, direction and elevation 4>f mountains, rise, course, 
and te‘vm1nation of rivers, i<cc. 

Tin; ignorance of tlie ancients in nautical science rendered them still 
more ignorant of the hydrography, than of the geography of the globe. 
VW, on tlie contrary, are better and more extensively acquainted with 
the former than the latter, from our improvements in that very science of 
wliicli the ancients were comparatively ignorant. The coasts of every 
continent, and almost every island, have lieen examined and made known. 
There is hardly a hay, gulf, or inland sea, hut has been explored ; whereas, 
the hydrography of the ancients was confined to the Mediterranean sea 
and its gulfs, and part of the Atlantic ; for with the Red sea, Persian 
gulf, and Indian ocean, they were but imperfectly acquainted, and were 
utterly ignorant of the existence of the Great Pacific ocean. The same 
ignorance both as to the geography and hydrography of the globe pre- 
vailed amongst the oriental geographers ; for if they were, more and better 
acapiainted with their own regions and their own seas than \vi*ie the 
Greeks and Romans, they, on the other hand, were equally ignorant of 
the geography of the Greek and Roman world, and their ignorance in 
other sciences pertaining to geography was the same. 

* Physical geography is a department of science comparatively modern, 
since in 1737 philosophers had not even determined the figure of the 
(!arth. Buache first observed the relation which subsists between moun- 
tain-chains and the rivers derived from them, though he gave too much 
extension to h* i system of submarine ridges. Bergmann, in his Physical 
Description of the Earth, first generaliaied the position that the steepest 
side of mountains is on the west, or south ; — on the west, when the moun- 
tains run from north to south, and on the south when they run from east 
to west : but Kirwan showed that this principle is susceptible of various 
niadifications. Father Pini. in his memoir on Mont St Gothard, endea- 
voured to impart precision to the language of geography and geology ; and 
in theisame department Messrs Bourcet and d’Arcon stand pre-eminently 
distinguished. Still more recently, the barometer invented by Gay-Lus- 
sac, Laplace’s g(*neral formula for estimating heights by means of that 
iusirument, the ^le termination of the co-efficient of the formula by Ra- 
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mond, confirmtd by the direct experiments of Biot and Ara^^<^ and the 
hypsoiiietrical tables successively improved by Biot and Oltmanns, have 
ivujuceei the barometrical measijreinents of heights to nearly trigonoipetri- 
cal precision. ^ • • 

Thus we have given a compai’htive view of the geographical knowledge 
of the ancients and moderns^ We have said nptliing of Chinese or Indian 
geography, as these nations kne^ and still know very little about the sub- 
ject ; and what tliey^did or do kimw is as little worth telling as it is little 
worth reading. ^ 
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TA'feLE OF LATITUDES AND LONGITUfaES, 


•THE LATTER TAKEN FROM THE MERIDIAN Ol* GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


• • • • 

Places and Countries. LatiiudcH. Loiljfitudes. Authorities. 

Abancay, Peru . 13®31|30"S 72"25 '45'W Almlo 

St Abbs Head, Scotland . 55 51- f>() N 2 ^i20W Mudte 

Aberdeen, Po. . . .57 .91 0 N 2 H 0 W Mackay 

Abo, Russia . ^ . * tiO 25 5S N 21 17 15 10 Conn-des Teina 

Aboiikir, K^jypt . . .91 20 N 30 (j 15 E Gaiittkr 

Acapulc(», Mexico . * . l(i 50 29 N 99 .53 4J W Rasil Hall 

Aclieeii, Sumatra • ♦ 5 35 0 N 95 I9 #) E Riddle* 

Achill Head, Ireland . • SI 7 0 N 9 45 0 \V Ducom 

Acre, St Jean de, Palestine . .32 51- 35 N ..35 5 20 E Gauttier* 

Adayes, Mexico . . .32 .9 0 X 9.3 31 d5 W Alcedo 

Adam’s Peak, Ceylon . • 5 1-7 0 N SO 32 0 E Hamilton 

Adana, Asiatic Turkey . .35 59 41 \ • .35 10 -15 E Jaubert 

Adam’s Point, N. America . 45 15^ 0 N 123 50 45 W Lewis & Clark 

7V<lam’s b\*rt, Mississippi . 31 1 0 N 91 30 15 W 'I’erreij 

Adaiison Cape, VHn Diemen . 40 20 12 S 115 9 11 E Baiidin 

Adramiti, Asiatic 'I'urkcy . 39 0 N 26 iiT 0 10 Ducom 

Adrianoplcf 'J’urkey , . 41 45 0 N 25 3.5 15 E 

Adventure Ray, Van Diemen . '1.3 21 20 S 11-7 43 55 E Eritrecastrcaiix 

Do. do. South Geor^jia . 51 2 4S S J2 4S 31 10 Waddel 

Aj;ra, Rritivsh India *• 27 H 0 S 77 .53 0 K Hamilton 

A ilsa Rock, Firth of Clyde . 55 18 OM 5 8 0 VV lOdin. Gazetteer 

Akalzikhe, .Vsiatic Russia . 41 55 0 N 43 5 15 E Reauchanio 

Albany, State of New York . 42 ,38 .38 N 73 41 50 W Rowditch 

Aleppii, Syria * • .35 H 25 N 37 10 15 E ('onn-des Terns 

Alexaiidretta, Do. • . ,‘K) .35 27 N .35 JO 0 E Do. do. 

Alexandria, lOgypt . . 31 13 5 N 29 .52 .50 E Daussy 

Aijuiers, Rarbary . . 35 17 20* N 3 4 55 E Gauttier 

Algeziras, Spain . • 35 H ON 5 25 12 W Conn-de.s Terns 

Alirant, Do. . . .38 19 20 N 0 2S 5(i W C’aptain Smith 

All Saints Ray, Rrazil, or Raliia 12 .5.9 22 S 38 ,32 3.9 W Captain Sabine 

A.iiasicli, Asiatic Turkey . 40 .Ti 0 N 35 J3 J5 E Cor. Astronom. 

Aoiboyiia Island, point S. W, Moluccas ,3 17 ,30 8 127 ,5,3 25 iO Fabre 

Do. Fort Victoria, Do. . • ,3 41 -H 8 10 20 10 Duperry 

\m>tcrdaui, Holland . . 52 22 17 N jl 53 20 10 Krayeiihotf 

Do Island, ('roiigataboo) Friendly Isles 21 9 0 S I'l 15 0 VV 

Andrews, St, S<;otlaiid . 55 21 0 N 2 49 0 VV 

Antigua, (Fort ilainiUoii) West Indies j7 -1 .30 N 51 57 45 W Rorda 

Antwerp, Relgiurn . . ,51 13 M' N 4- 21 10 E Krayenhoff 

Ajitakia, (Antioch) Syria , 35 12 .30 N 35 22 45 10 Jaubert 

.Vutiorpiia, ('olonibia . • . 5 3(i 0 A 75 2 63 W Restrei>os 

Aiiii.saiia, Farm of, Quito . 0 ,32 52 S Humboldt 

^iilbony Port, Jamaica . . 18 J5 10 N 75 23 0 W Dueoin 

Aiitrobn.s Cape, Ratlin’s Ray . 71 57 0 N 71 50 0 \V Captain Ro.ss 

Ararat Mount, Armenia • 39 45 0 N 45 0 0 E Morier 

iArc.haiigel, lOurojwjan Russia . 51 31 40 N 40 43 0 E Von Dessen 

Arica, Peru . . .18 28 35 S 70 24 12 A' Rasil Hall 

Arerpiipa, (Morro de) Peru . 15,30 OS 73 11 0 VV M alaspiiia 

Arrau Lslaiid, N, ooiiit, Ireland . 53 19 0 N lO 2 0 W Riddle 

Ascen.sion Island, VV. Atlantic . 7 5.^55 S 14 23 35 VV (;aptain Sabine 

Ashki'lon, ruins of, Syria . 31 39 0 S 81 42 55 E Gauttier 

Assa.ssins, Ray of. New Zealand . 40 49 0 S 1 OJ 2»s 15 E 

Athens, Greece, Temple of Minerva .37 58 1 N 4-() 11 10 (’onn-des 'IVins 
Augustine, St, East Florida . 2.9 58 0 N 81 40 0 W Etliii. Gazetteer 

Ava liuriiiah, Asia . . 21 51 0 D* 95 58 0 E Hamilton 

Avignon, France . . . 43 57 8 N 4 48 .30 E Conn-des I'ems 

Attock, on the Indus . . 33 57 0 N 7*1 57 0 E Hamilton 

Augsbnrgh, Ravaria . 48 21 4^) N 10 5.5 2 10 Conn- des Terns 

Aiiloiiat Albania, Turkey . 40 27 15 N l9 25 20 E Do. do. 

Aurungabad, India, Deccan . 19 45 0 N 75 3 0 10 (’or. Astron. 

A-vnsco, Cerro tie, Mexico . 19 15 27 N 99 12 .‘JO U' llumboltlt 

Ayr, Scotband . , 55 27 0 N 4 25 0 W Ducom 

AyUh, (Eliith) Arajtia . . 29 15 ON 31 33 15 E 
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P\acf!»aiu\ Couiitiii'-i. 

Aragvies, C\»\ombla 
A/.otY, llxissia 

IK:iba C^cipt*, iS.W. point ot' Asia Mii4>r 
1^0, do. Anatolia 
lAiW\ Ules, (centre.') New Holland • 
Babel- Mandeb, Arabia 
Do. do. do. (isle ot* l^i’*illi) 
Bakou, Scliirvan, Russia 

Do. do. dc^ t . 

Do. do. do. * . J 

Do. do. do. . \ 

Baf^dad, Turkey . • 

Badiii, isles of, North America I 

l>Hil>ourd, I’ui key in Asia 

Bailli C^ipe, Van Diemen 

Baker Point, N.W, coast of N. America 

Baker ]tIouiit, do. * do. . 

Do. do. do* do. 

Balac.kiwa, Crimea (port) • 

Balasore, British India 

Balbec, Syria • « « * . 

Do. do. . • f 

Do. ^o. 

Baldivia, Chili . ^ 

Do. (Fort San ( arlos) * 

Bale, Switzerland . 

Balfroosh, Persia 
Balizc, Yucatan, Me\i« o 
Ballyshannoii, Irtdand 
Balta StHiiid, Shetland 
ilaltimore, United States 

Do. Ireland . . 

Bamberg, Germany , 

Batiir, Scotland 

Banbury, Kiigland 

llHinia Island, Indian Ar'diipelago* 

Bung Cape, Persian (iiilf 

Bangalore, Indian Peninsula 

Bangor, \Vales 

liainaluc.u, Turkey 

Banka islo; IVIolucc.us 

Bank’s Xshuid, N.W. C. Ainer. N. ptunt 

Bantam, (city) Java 

Ban try (bay) Ireland 

BarL idoes, (N. point) Antilles . 

Do. S. do. do. 

Barbuda, do. N. point do. 

Barc^eloiia, Spain (city) 

Barcelona, New, Colombia 

Barcelore, British India 

Bardistan Cape, Persian Gulf 

Bardsay, AVtdes 

Bardt, (port) Prussia 

Bai'iqnisemeto, (..idoinbia 

Burku, (roiid) Oininaii 

Bariievelts islands, 'IMerra del I’liego 

Barnard mountains, BaJliii’s Bay 

Barrow’s Bay, do. do. , 

Bass Rock, Scotland 

Batavia, Java 

Bayonne, France 

Bayrout, Syria 

Batoum, Asiatic Turkey 

Bath, England 

Belfast, Ireland 

Bell Hock, Scotland 

Bell Sound, (month) Spitsbergen 

iMMicooleii, Sumatra 

B rgen, Norway 

Berlin, Prussia • > 

Berwick, Groat Britain 
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45 

W 
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4S 
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N 
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63 
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N 
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0 
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1 
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0 
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N 
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Ducom 
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0 
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17 

50 

60 

N 

02 

0 

0 

w 

D.». 

41 

22 

38 

N 

2 

10 

44 

E 

Mechain 

10 

13 

15 

N 

04 

48 

5 

W 

Fidaleo 

13 

37 

0 

N 

74 . 

47 

0 

E 

Hamilton 

27 

45 

0 

N 

50 

20 

15 

E 

D’ A pres 

52 

44 

0 

N 

4 . 

39 

0 

W 

Ducom 

54 

20 

0 

N 

8 

39 

46 

E 

Malham 

9 

40 

0 

N 

67 

47 

45 

W 

Die. Geograph, 





67 

51 

30 

E 

1. des Voyages 

66 

48 

16 

S 

(iO 

39 

0 

W 

Weddel 

75 

55 

0 

N 

81 

0 

0 

W 

Captain Ross 

73 

40 

0 

N 

83 

45 

0 

W 

Do. 

50 

4 

63 

N 

2 

37 

47 

W 

Purdy 

0 

9 

1 

S 

10(i 

51 

15 

E 

Flinders 

43 

29 

15 

N 

1 

28 

20 

W 

Ctiiiti-des 4’«*.m8 

33 

49 

45 

N 

35 

28 

0 

E 

Gauttier 

41 

:ks 

40 

N 

41 

38 

.55 

E 

Do. 

51 

22 

30 

N 

2 

21 

15 

W 

Conn-des Terns 

54 

:i5 

0 

N 

5 

57 

0 

W 

Ducom 


20 

50 

N 

2 

22 

15 

W 

Purdy 

<77 

35 

0 

N 

13 

^12 

0 

E 

Scoresb't)' 

3 

49 

0 

S 

nr^ 

0 

15 

E 

Riddle * 

60 

24 

0 

N 

6 

20 

15 

E 

Wibe 

52 

31 

41 

, N 

13 

22 

15 

E 

Conn-de.s Tema 

55 

. 40 

21 

. N 

1 

59 

41 

W 

Mudge 
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^i(^e3 and CountripH. 

Brtlis, Koordistaun 

Bilboa, SiKiiii, Bay of Biscay • , 

Blaiictf Cape, Africa 

Do. do. BuLa^onia . ; 

Bodega port, N.W. coast of America 
Bof(ot;i, Colombi,a 
Boiador Capo, North Africa® .. 
Ihdchoretz, Kaintschatka 
Boli, Asiatic Turkey . 

Bombay, British India 
Bona Cape, Barbary . . 

Borneo City, Isle of Do. • 

Bornou, North Africa . ^ 

Boston, United States # . 

Botany Bay, New Hollaji|J 
Bourbon (I,), St Dennis . 

Boutin Point, Isle of Saghalion 
Bowen Cape (JL’eak), New Holland* 
Bowen Port, North America 
l)o. Cape, Baffin’s Bay 
Boiirdeaux, France 
Bremen, tiermaiiy 

Bressey Sr ad, Shetland Isles, Scotland 

B rest, Brittany, prance 

Briancon, Hautes Alps 

Bi'idi^^emari Isle, New Shetland . 

Brid^etowrf, Barbadoes 

Brighton, Fhiglaud 

Brill, Holland . ... 

Do. En" ’ vnd 

Brisbai: Cape, Clreeiiland . . 

Do. .tiver, mouth. New Holland 
Bristol, England ((.'athcdral) 

Brodie’s Bay, Banin’s Bay 
l>rodri(;k Cape, Jan Mayen Isle . 
Bromby, England 
Bntugbtoii Cape, Baffin’s Bay . 
Brown ( ape, (ireenlund 
Do. l.>les, Baffin’s Bay 
l)o. ( blambia river north-west 

coast of America 

I’ruce Bay, iJalPurs Bay . 

Brulus t-’ape, I'-gypt . - • . 

Broiisvvick lloiisc, Upper (’anada 
Broussa, Anatolia • 

Brussels, Netherlands 
Bua^'he Cape, Greenland 
Do. Do. Van Diemen 
Bucarelli Port, north-west ceastof Ame- 
rica . . . * . 

Buchan, Ness, Sc ♦land 
Bucharest, VV'allacliia 
Buckingham, England 
Buenos Ayres, South Ameriea 
Biilfaloe Eake, P’ort, New South Wales 
Burg Head, Scotland 
Burgos, Old Castile, Spain 
Burntisland, Scoilund 
Busheer, Persia 
Bhurtpore, India . 

Burrow Head, vScotland 
Button, Ness, l^ighl-honse, do. 

Byain Alartiii, (ireenlaiid (Cape) 

Bussoi’ah, on the Shat-al-Arab 

Caiibiil, Atghanistaiin 

(’acamo Isle, east jM)int, Cm'amania 

Caeliao* T unking 

Cadiz (observatory), Spain 

(Yaffil, Crimea, Russia 

Cagliari, Sardinia 

Cairo, hgypt 

Caithness I’oint, Sc<»tlaiid 


I.atitudes. Longltndes. • Authorities. 
38" 31/ .W N 42:> 30' 1 5" R Jaiibert 
4%} 10' 13 N 2 13 15 W Cor. Astroiiom. 

20 54 N 17 1 15 W Roussii^ • • 

47 10 0 S (id 3 15 \V Midaspina 

38 /il *0 222 35 45 W Vancouver 

4 :35 48 N 74. 12 23 W Humboldt 

25 10 0 y 11. 30 45 W Borda 

62 51 30 N 157 19 15 E Vsevolojsky 

40 36^0 N 31 l!Pt5 K .Cm*. Astronom. 
18 5(446 N 72 5() 15 E Hamilton 

37 $15 N II 4 15 E Gauttier 

4 55 On 1H 5(4 0 E Biddle 


12 5U» 0 N 

13 35 30 E 

Diction. Geog. 

42 20 

0 N 

70 54 

ow 

Bowditch 

31. 0 

Os 

151 

1 14 

< OE 

Riddle 

20 51 

30 S 

55 3(1 

» 30E 

F reycinet 

61 52 

0 N 

141 

. 48 

i% E 

Conn-d«s Terns 

14 :n 

OS 

144 35 

1 40 E 

King 

7:3 13 

39 N 

•38 

i 54 

. 49 W 

l^urry • 

T2 25 

0 N 

74 

. 40 

0 vv 

liliSS 

44 60 

14 N 

0 

► 33 

59 >V 

Coiin-des Terns 

53 4 

3§ N 

• aB 

28 

0 E 

Do. 

50 9# {) N 

0 

47 

0 VV 

Mallmiu 

48 23 

14 N 

4 

28 

45 W 

Coim-yes Terns 

44 53 

50 N 

5 

.3 s; 

,57 E 

Za<4i’s .loiiriial 

52 4 

OS 

§5 

5f 

30 W 

Weddell 

13 5 

30 N 

59 

JO 

0 W 

Conii-des Teins 

60 4-9 

30 N 

0 

12 

0 W 

JMudge 

61 54 

11 N 

4 

9 

51 E 

Krayeuholl 

61 40 

10 N 

1 

2 

15 W 

-M lulge 

74 15 

0 N 

20 

30 

0 W 

Scoresby 

27 25 

0 s 



E 

King 

51 27 

5 N 

2 

35 

29 ^V 

Miidge 

()8 0 

0 N 

03 

5 

0 VV 

Rons 

70 59 

0 N 

7 

50 

0 w 

Scort‘sby 

51 21. 

18 N 

0 

0 

52 i : 

IViinige 

57 17 

0*N 

(>3 

oO 

0 vv 

Ross 

71 48 

0 N 

22 

54 

0 VV 

Scoresby 

76 17 

0 N 

59 

50 

0 vv 

B OSS 

47 1 

0 N 

123 

53 

0 vv 

Vancouver 

70 28 

0 N 

0 7 


0 vv 

Russ 

31 35 

C N 

.31 

27 

0 E 

Diieom 

50 15 

0 N 

isri 

55 

15 vv 

Aleedo 

39 52 

0 N 

29 

0 

15 E 

Coulier 

60 50 

5!) N 

1 

22 

15 E 

('onn des Teins 

71 4.S 

0 N 

2.3 

38 

0 VV 

Se,oresby 

40 ,35 

10 s 

115 

7 

45 10 

Baudin 

56 12 

0 N 

133 

25 

n VV 

Ducom 

57 2.9 

J5 N 

1 

57 

u VV 

Dowjiie 

41. 2(i . 

15 N 

2() 

8 

J5 E 

(Jonit-des 'I’ems 

51 69 . 

53 N 

1 

59 

5 VV 

JMudge 

34 37 ; 

i(i S 

5s 

31 

0 VV 

Coun-des Terns 

65 53 

0 N 

108 

51 

10 vv 

Franklin 

67 43 

0 N 

3 

20 

0 VV 

Riddle 

42 20 59 N 

.3 

3S 

45 vv 

Conii-des Tems 

6(i 8 

0 N 

3 

4 

15 VV 

IMalham 

28 5il 30 N 

50 

50 

0 E 

Frastir 

28 16 

0 N 

81 

1 

0 E 

Hamilton 

64 10 

0 N 

4. 

24 

0 VV 

Ducom 

5(i 28 

0 N 

2 

54 

15 VV 

Purdy 

73 33 

0 N 

77 

10 

0 VV 

Ross 

.30 30 

0 N 

47 

:i3 

0 i: 

Purdy 

34 10 

0 N 

59 

15 

0 b: 

Ma<».rtney 

3(i R) ! 

N 

29 

51 

25 E 

(Oiuttier 

22 35 

0 N 

1(»5 

15 

15 E 

(Joulier 

35 .32 

0 N 

5 

17 

22 VV 

( 'oiin.de.s 'J'ems 

45 1 i 

37 N 

35 

23 

28 10 

Gauttier 

39 12 ; 

52 N 

9 

5 

11 E 

Do. 

30 2 

21 N 

id 

18 

45 K 

Nonet 

5rt 30 

0 N 

3 

9 

15 VV 

iliddlo 



TABLE OV 


Places find Countries. 

Calabar river, Benia 

Calabozo, Colombia 

(’^alTris, France . ' 

C alcutta, Bengal, India 
C aledon Cape, BaflVn’s Bay . 

Calf of Man, Ligbt-house . 

Calicut, Malabar, coast ol > 

Callao, port of Lima, • s 

Calpee, British India • •{ 

Camarones, river, gulf of Biaii-a . \ 

( ambav, • 

( ainboia river, W. entrmice, Coch. C hiTia 

D... ' city, Oo- 

Jh». nCver, Point, iJo. J)o. 

Cambridge, England 
Do. Nef^, United StaVes 
Cameron C'ape, Mexico 
CampbVU Point, n<»rth- west coast of Am. 
Bayj (n'ectiland 
Isle, N.W. rock, (Bvat ra< irtc 
Oc.caii . * * * • 

Islet, S.W. do. iU. 

eCape, New Z. aland 
Cape, Bartni’s/iay . 

Mount, Kergue u, 

Cam[»beltown, S<*.otlan<l 
C'ampeachy (city), iMex:co . 

Canary island, north-east pout^ C amines 
C’andabar, A fglianistann 
( aiidia island, M. IMou'it, f C rclc^ 

1)<». do. K. <lo. do. 

Do. city, 

CaiieaCCreteV 'J’urkev 
( anso C ape, Nova ht. -tia 
Do. Jk»r(, Do. Do. 

Cat. tin ( ape, Africa 
( antiui, cily, C hina 
( aMterbury, iCiifilmid 
< arizir C'apc, .Syria 
( api icorn C ape, New flolJand . 

Do. -Do. Do. 

Ckiraccas, Colombia 
Silla de 

(kivlisle, England . • 

C'arlio.i House, New South VVules 
(kirmel Cape, Palestine 

Carnac (ancient 'I liebcs), Lgy,*t . 

< 'arrickfergns, Inland 
Carthage C'ape, snuiinit, Barl>ary 
Carthage, (the port)^ 

(yurthageiia, Colombia 
... Spain 

Casas (irandes, Mexic<i 
Casan, European Russia 
( asbiii, Persia 
C .’astellorizo, Carainania 
Do. or C bateau Rouge, do. 

C avaliere, islet, west point, Caram.iUia* 
!)<,. do. south point, <lt>. 

Cayenne, tiiiiaiia 
Cbernhiiii Cape, Caramiuiia 
C helindri C^ape, <io. • 

Cevero Vostochnoi C^ape, Siberia 
C' hamouni village, Alps of Savoy 
Charles Cape, Jludson’s Bay 
C'harleston, South CJaroliiia 
Charlotte’s Sound, New Zealand 
Ciielse.a, England 
( heviot hills, summit of, Scotland 
C hihuahua, INIexico . ^ • 

Chilueisle (Castro), Chili 


latitudes. 

t) N 
S iVi S N 
•it I .'i? 0 N 

•2'^ :i;i 0 N 
7(i hi h N 
r>|. 5 h N 

11 1;> 0 N 

12 o 15 S 

26 7 15 N 
3 15 0 N 
22 21 *6 N 
t) 6 N , 
12* 5h‘ 0 N 
8 h) 0 N 
62 12 :i6 N 
'12 2.3 28 N 
16 2 0 N 
6| 8 0 i\ 

71 18 6 N 

52 3/5 6 S 

i>2 .2 30 S 

11 ol 6 S 
(if 6 0 N 
l!> 12 0 S 
55 27 0 N 
19 51 0 N 


I.ongitudes. 

(i” lv2' h i’’, 
(i; 'Th W 
1 11 hi I'. 
ss 23 3<> I'i 

;9 22 1,'i \v 

|. hi h \V 
e(i 12 0 i: 

C 77 6 J(» W 
j 77 2 12 \V, 
80 10 0 K 
9 0 0 E 
72 4S 0 K 
KH) 0 0 E, 
*103 IV 15 K 
101 5o 0 E 
0 *^7 37 E 
71 3 OW 
85 10 0 VV 
119 38 0 W 
21 ;>0 0 W 


^ Autliriiities. 

Din 

1 1 uniioildt 
C'oiin-dc.s^ I'ems 
Cioldt) gl/am 
Boss 

.Maiitime Ann. 
1 lumiltoii 

B. Hall, 111. dis. 
Do. by time ke. 
C'or. Astronom. 
Riddle 
Hamilton 
Purdy 

IV A p. Nep. Or. 

Ducom 

Madge 

Bo wd itch 

Ducom 

Do. 

Scoresby 


Kh 13 .35 E Preyciiiet 
h o 21 16 E l>i»- 
Ei »li OE -Ducom 
ti.i !2 0 \V lio.ss 
:o ')I6E Purdy 
.'■> , I hi W ^lalUaiu 
t)0 28 16 W Mackellar 
J.')2I 16 W Bonki 


32 2 I) 

0 N" 


28 ti K 

lieu 

:iij 22 

18 N 

21 

S 15 E 

( i ail (tit r 

,V) 6 

hi N 

26 

30 .33 E 

1 )<>. 

.*>5 21 

0 N 

26 

8 0 10 

Du. 

35 28 40 N 

21 

0 26 E 

Do. 

45 IS 

10 X 

(iO 

56 40 VV 

Dcs Barn*.; 

45 J8 

0 N 

(iO 

56 0 VV 

Blunt 

.32 33 

0 N 

9 

16 0 VV 

Riddle 

23 7 

10 N 

113 

26 J5 10 

ICruseiisteij 

.’ji 18 

26- .N 

1 

1 Xi iO 

j\J udge 

:>() 16 

0 X 

36 

49 .30 fO 

( iaii. tier 

2.3 .30 

0 s 

151 

hi 16 E 

K ruseustei 

23 28 , 

; io s 

161 

6 0 E 

blinders 

10 30 51) N 

67 

4 . 46 V V 

11 umboldl 

10 31 

16 N 

67 

1 2.3 VV 

Du. 

5i. 6(i 

0 N 

3 

26 47 VV 

Jaiuiesoii 

.52 .60 

17 N 

mi 

12 41 VV 

Franklin 

32 51 

l(t N 

31 

69 3r> 10 

1 liiuttiir 

26 *12 

7 N 

;« 

.39 39 i O 

Nonet 

51 13 

0 .N 

5 

49 36 VV 

Ducum 

,3(i 51 

30 N 

*0 

10 16 VV 

Cauttiei 

36 52 

0 X 

5 

19 16 VV 

Ci.tlianu 

10 25 

20 N 

76 

29 46 VV 

i i umholdt 

37 36 

;i0 .N 

i 

0 21 VV 

Couii <lcs 'J 

33 .30 

0 N 



Oltmaniis 

56 13 

0 N 

49 

15 0 E 

Billings 

3(i 13 30 N 

4!) 

23 i6 E 

Jaiibert 

36 8 

3,3 N 

29 

3 ; 28 E 

Bcauturt 

3(i ti 

3, i N 

29 

.3l< 66 

Cauttier 

oti 9 

28 N 

3,3 

43 6 E 

Beaufort 

36 7 

30 N 

33 

13 10 E 

Gauttier 

1 6(i 

16 N 

52 

8 57 VV 

Lartigue 

:ni 12 

45 N 

iiO 25 50 E 

Cautiier 


3{> 8 60 N 
76 O O N 
45 58 0 N 
62 16 0 N 
32 io 0 .N 

41 5 57 N 
61 29 6 N 
55 28 5^ N 
29 0 0 N 

42 11 0 S 


:i3 22 20 E Ibirdy 
197 R8 0 E Tuckey 
0 53 15 E Chuulaire 
71- 15 0 W Duemn 
79 10 0 W Bowditch 
171. 20 50 E Riddle' 

0 7 (t E Eiike 
2 8 12 W Mudge 
101 30 0 VV Pike 
71t 3 3(,‘ VV Malaapinu 



LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


:)ii 

and Coun trie, «. Latitudes. Longitudes.* Authorities. 

Cliipeweyaii Fort, New hioutli Walen 5-<' rd’ li," \ ]ins':i:(i"W Franklin 
5St C.'lirislnuher’s island, Antilltis . 17 15 0 \ 52 ki 5 W 

Chur* hill Cape, Hudson’s i^ay . 5S 18 •(» N 93 Id 9 \V Riddle* • 

( Modi lig^it-hou.se. Firth of Clydfe 5.> 55 ON 4 5 OW 

Clear (;ape, Ireland . . 6l‘2>55Nr 0 29 0 W White 

Cloven Cliff, Spitsbergen . 79 55“ O N 9 5 0 E Pliiiins 

Clyde river, Baffin’s liay • , . 70.2l 0^ 57 .30 0 W Ross 

Coh he, Darfoor, Africa . . 11 11 0 N 27 18 0 E Jlrowne 

(Mid Cape, Uiiitad States 42 0 N 70 #)• 0 W Ilowditch 

Conett Cape, New Caledonia . 20 dO ON 1541*55 OK Cook 

Do. north-west coast of Ainer. 110 3 ON 115 2 0 W Conii-de.s Tenm 

Do. Japan 31 15 30 N 129 56 45 E Krusensteirn 

Columbia river, •mouth of, north-\ycst. • • 

coast of America # . • . 40 19 0 N 123 54 0 W Vancouver 

Comorin Cape, peiiinsuL'^of, India 7 55 0 N 77 41 30 E Horsaburgli 

(.oinu'ption, Chili . .35 13 31 S 73 5 33 W Rauza 

Do. Paraguay . . 23 28 OS 57 3*l2W'' f or. Afttroiinni. 

C<mstantinopie (Sancta Sophia), Tftrkey 41 0 12 N 28 59 2E (Liutfier 
t^ipenhagen, Denmark . . *55 41 4 N • 12 35 45 E (’att ^ 

Copiapo, (diili . . . 27 9 0 S 71 13 45 W #Ialas]»iiia 

Do. Ray of, Point A. . . 27 19 OS 70 50 41 W RasU Hall 

Coijuindio do. . , 29 55 «) S • .Tl 15 55 W Da. 

Corinth, (ireece . .37 5|S 37 N 2ri 52 5 N Gaultier 

Cork, Ireland ^ . . . 51 53 51 N 8 30 0 \V Jain^i^ehl 

Corunna, Spain . . , <13 23 30 N 8 ^^5 0 W Oltniaim.s 

Corse Cape, Corsica . . 4.“! 0 35 N * 22 55 E (lanttier 

(Mirseor C^tipe Coast, (luiiica . . 5 5 0 N 1 51. O \V Row<lifeh 

Cracow, Poland . . 50 3 3S N R) 50 59 I'i Coiin-de.s Teinrf 

('riiiaii Harbour, Scotland . , . 55 8 0 N ;> 29 0 W 

Crio Cape, (M'lrainuiiia . . 35 JO 15 N 27 (i 5 E Reaufort 

Crimson CJilfs, Hudson’s Ray . 75 0 I X 5/ 59 50 !•' Parry 

Crake" mountains, Runin's Ray . 71 8 0 N si. O 0 \V Ross 

(. r iuarty, Scotlainl . . 57 42 0 N h 7 1.7 \V Dneom 

St Cruz island, Antilles . . 17 41 8 N 5/ 18 2.9 \V ( onn-des 'reins 

Cumberland-lionse, New South A\ ;des 53 50 10 N 1( 2 Oi ii W Franklin 

Cumbray liglit-hoii.se. Firth of Clyde 5,5 43 0 N 1< 57 \V“ 

( useo, I’eru, South America . 13 12 OS 71 .5 i'> \V Ahaalo 

C'yrene ruins, Rarbary , . 32 |9 3S N 21 IS 39 E Smith 

Damictta, Egypt . . 31 21 13 N 31 40 2 17 R'uppel 

Dantzick, Prussia . . .51. 20 48 N IS ,3S 0 E Conn des 4’ems 

Dardanelles, old castle, 'Furkey . 44) 9 8 N 25 20 0 E Do. 

Do. new do. of Asia, do. 44) O 7 N 2() 1 5 E Caliano 

Darien gulf, point of, Colombia .* 8^13 9 u\ 77 0 15 \V Fidalgo 

De La Vela Cape, do. . 12 18 O N 71 50 O W Riddle 

Delhi. India . . 28 4.1 ON 77 5 0 E Hamilton 

Deinerary river point, Guiana . (>18 ON 58 1 .37 W Dneom 

IVrbent, Sehirwan, Russia , 42 5 45 N 47 .39 15 E Russian Atlas 

Diarbeker, Asiatic 'J’urkey . 37 51 O N .39 53 15 E (Jonn-tles 'I'ems 

Dominica island, Antilles . 15 J 8 23 N 51 32 15 Oltmaiins 

Dover in Kent, England • . . 51 7 47 N 1 19 7 E Mudge 

Douglas, isle of ''?an . . 51 12 0 N 4 25 =i7 W Jamieson 

iDresiien, Saxony . . . 51 2 50 N 13 13 I K Corin-des 'rems 

Dublin observatory, Ireland . 53 21 H N 5 Is 45 W Do. 

Dumbarton, Scotland . . 55 57 0 N 4 15 () \V 

Dumfries, Do. . 55 7 0 N 3 If) 15 AV 

Dinicansby Head, do. . 5S 39 15 N 3 5 15 \V Dowiiie 

Dundas Cape, North America 71 27 50 N II 3 57 35 W Parry 

Dundee, Scotland . . . 55 25 0 N 3 2 15 W ( Joiin-4les I'eins 

Dunkirk, France . . 51 ^ 9 N 2 22 37 F7 Delumbm 

Dunnet Head, Scotland . 58 J2 O N 3 29 0 W Dmann 

Dunnos, isle of Wight, England 50 37 7 N 111 if5 W Mudge 

Durham (castle), do. . . 51 28 45 N 2 22 23 W Do. 

Dusky Ray, New Zealfind . . 45 47 27 S 155 J.S f) E Conn-des 'i’ems 

l!)tirhani city, England . . 51 3i0 31 N I ,31 5 W Mudge 

F^ast Cape, New Zealand . . 37 42 0 S 178 30 0 K 

Eddystoiie rocks, light-house, Englanrl 50 10 55 N 4 15 3 W Mudge 

Kdiilb^rgh, Scotland . 55 58 O N 3 10 15 W Conn-des 'I'e ns 

Edinburgh, New, Colombia, Darien 8 47 0 N 77 31 0 W Aleedo 

El Arish, Syria, (fortress) . 31 5 .30 N 33 48 2.7 E (lanttier 

Eisleben, Prussia, (Tcrmany . 51 .32 .‘10 N 13 31 15 II Zach 

N.B. This is the ))irth-]>lace of Luther 
Elbe river moutli, S. point 


53 .35 :i9 N 


9 0 15 E Malhaiii 
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TAHLE OF 


riacos*anil ('ountrifs. 

Ellis Mount, (’hiiin 
Elsiiu'ur, Denmark 
En^bde^i, Hanoverian Slates ^ 
Emineh Burun, 1'*. po'mt ot' Ikf Iheinos 
Essequibo river month, < III i;ma 
Etna, voleano, Sicily, snnunit ♦*{“ 
iMirope, light-house of, at the IhS uh- Vijs 
Do. point of, (libraltiir 
Fair island, Orkneys, »Sic'Alaud v. 

Falmouth, Enghind *. . * 

False Bay, South Africa . { 

Do. Cape, Do. , . 

Farewell Cape, Greenland . t 

J')o, New Zealand 

Fayal, Azores islands 
Ferro island, east point 
Doa. west point 
Ferrol, Spain 
Fife, Ness, Scotland 
Finisterre, Spipn 
Florence, Tuscany 

Florida Cape, United Stales , « . » 
F'orelaud, N. luigland * 

Do. ^S. Do. 

Francois ICape, Havti, Antilles . 

Do. Old Cape, Do. * . ^ 

Franklin Fort, New (. aledonfa, B. Amer. 
Freyberg, Saxony 
Galloway, Mull of, Scot' uni 
Gallipoli, Turkey in Enmpe 
Galway, Ireland 

Galvez, town h.'iy, 'I’exas, iMexico 
Gangontri, India, Himalaya 
(larry island, mouth of Mackenzie river, 
North .^n. erica 

Gaspe Bay, entrance of, C.iinula • 

(leer Cape, Western Africa 

Cieneva, Switzeiland 

(ienoa, Sardinian States, Italy 

George, Fort, Scotland . • 

Georgn*, St, Bermudas, A nieri. a . 

Georgetown, Grenada, Aiidlles 

Do. Cape of Good Hope 

Do. Van Dieinen\s island 

Do. Frince of Wales island 

Ghent, Netherlands 

Gibraltar, ^city) Spain 

Do. port of, ICurope 

Glasgow, Scotlatnl 

Do. isle, Greenland 

Do. P«»rt, Scotland 

Goa, Portuguese India 

Cape of Good Hope 

City of do. 

Gottingen, Hanover 
Gotten burg Sound, Sweden 
Gounich, Anattdia (Cain*) 

Gower Cape, China, Yellow Sea 

Gravesend, England 

Green l.iakc. North America .* 

Greenock, Scotland 

Guadaloime, Antilles 

Guayra, Colombia 

Guanaxuato, Mexico 

Guancabamba, Peru 

Guancavelica, do. . 

Guardafuy, east point of Africa 
Guatiinala, Central America 
Guyaquil, Colombia 
Guernsev, Island, England 
Hague, Holland 

Hakluyts, Headland, Spitzbergen 


I.lltltiulcs 


J.O 

ngit 

Miles 

V Autlioritirrt. 

.‘C‘‘ 

u' 

O' 

N 

120' 

' O' 

0 

E 

Basil Hall 

i'>r» 

57 

0 

N- 

12 

3S 

l.i 

i: 

Bode 

5.‘i 

22 

0 

N 

7 

12 

3S 

I*: 

Krayenh«/tV 

lr> 

if 

10 

M 

27 

53 

:.o 

]■: 

4 uinttA'er 


lo 

0 

N 

5s 

21 

1 . 

W’ 

Dneom 


13 

31 

N 

15 

0 

(} 

1-; 

Sinilh 

H 

11 

h) 

\ 

1^9 

i 

(! 

!•: 

4 unilticr 


0 

3<» 

N" 

5 

IS 

31 

w 

Dun Tolino 

i>\i 

32 

16 

N 

1 

17 

0 

w, 

1 )o\\’nie 

50 

S 

0 

X 

5 


15 

w 

Conn-dcs Tei 

31 

10 

0 

S 

l.s 

33 

0 

17 

Do. 

31. 

2(> 

•14) 

s 

IS 

53 

0 

]-: 

Pnrdy 

69 

15 

0 

N 

47 

i)0 

0 

W 

Upton 

40 

37" 

0 

S ' 

173 


0 

K 

Duemii 

38 

32 

30 

N 

28 


0 

W 

Kiddle 





17 

•56 

45 

W 

Borda 

27 

46 

0 

N 

18 

9 

15 

w 

Do. 

43 

29 

30 

N 

8 

15 

0 

w 

( 'o!in-des 'rems 

60 

17 

0 

N 

2 

35 

0 

AV 

M udge 

4^ 

51 

0 

N 

9 

16 

0 

W 

Coiui-des Toms 

43 

16 

41 

N 

6 

;i5 

15 

K 

l\u 

25 

46 

0 

N 

80 

5 

0 

W 

Stilts 

51 

22 

25 

N 

1 

16 

31 

W 

M udge 

61 

8 

26 

N 

1 

12 

6 

AV 

Do 

19 

46 

21 

N 

72 

IS 

20 

AV 

Fleiirieii 

19 

40 

30 

N 

70 

1 

45 

AV 

Borda 

65 

10 

0 

N 

123 

29 

0 

AV 

A n. tfif Philos 

50 

53 

0 

N 

13 

17 

15 

E 

Conn-des l ems 

61 

38 

0 

N 

4 

50 

0 

AV 

Kiddle 

441 

25 

33 

N 

26 

39 

15 

E 

Ikirdy 

53 

28 

30 

N 

9 

13 

0 

AV 

Ducom 

28 

48 

0 

N 

96 

2 

22 

W 

Pt. of Am. 

31 

1 

0 

N 

78 

55 

0 

K 

Hodgson 

69 

29 

0 

N 

135 

12 

0 

AV 

Franklin 

48 

47 

X 

N 

61, 

52 

0 

AV 

Blunt 

30 

:is 

0 

N 

9 

51 

45 

VV 

Borda 

44) 

12 

0 

N 

() 

9 

30 

E 

( -oiin-des 'I’cins 

dJ. 

21 

0 

N 

8 

52 

55 

E 

Gauttier 

57 

3S 

0 

N 

1 

5 

0 

AV 


32 

22 

0 

N 

61. 

33 

0 

AV 

Blunt 

12 

4. 

0 

N 

61 

15 

0 

AV 

Diction. Geog. 

33 

67 

30 

N 

25 

0 

0 

AV 

Do. 

41 

6 

0 

N 

146 

11 

0 

E 

Do. 

5 

0 

0 

N 

95 

39 

45 

E 

Jour, des V7»ya. 

61 

3 

12 

N 

3 

13 

42 

1*: 

Krayenhotf 

36 

6 

:30 

N 

5 

21 

12 

w 

Smith 

36 

5 

15 

N 

5 

24) 

10 

w 

Kumker 

65 

51 

32 

N 

4 

17 

0 

AV 

Encke 

70 

18 

0 

N 

?1 

31 

0 

w 

Scoresby 

65 

56 

0 

N 

4 

3S 

0 

w 

15 

28 

55 

N 

73 

53 

30 

E 

Riddle 

31 

23 

10 

S 

18 

23 

16 

E 

Flinders 

;j3 

66 

15 

s 

18 

28 . 

15 

E 

Purdy 

61 

31 

50 

N 

9 

65 

17 

E 

Trissiiecker 

57 

12 

4 

N 

H 

59 

55 

E 

Klint 

41 

3.» 

15 

N 

11 

31 

55 

E 

G aiiUier 

.X) 

57 

0 

N 

122 

19 

0 

E 

Gower 

51 

27 

39 

N 

0 

22 

16 

E 

Mudge 

51 

1(3 

0 

N 





55 

57 

0 

N 

4 

43 

a 

W 


15 

59 

30 

N 

61 

45 

0 

W 

Oltmanns 

10 

.‘343 

19 

N 

67 

26 

45 

AV 

Humboldt 

21 

0 

15 

N 

1(K) 

52 

45 

W 

Oltmanns 

5 

11 

15 

S 

79 

23 

28 

AV 

Do. 

12 

513 

0 

s 

71 

60 

45 

W 

Alcedo 

11 

50 

0 

N 

51 

22 

0 

E 

Salt ^ 

11 

10 

0 

N 

91 

25 

15 

AV 

Oltmanns 

2 

11 

21 

N 

79 

39 

16 

W 

Basil Hall 

49 

25 

33 

N 

2 

33 

0 

AV 

Riddle 

52 

1 

20 

N 

4 

18 

31 

E 

Krayeiihoff 

79 

16 

0 

.V 

9 

49 

0 

.K 

Kiddle 
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ri^r^ anil (\»untrU*fi. 

Hakluyt^, iNland, IJanhi’s Hay 
ilalila\. Nova Ncrolia, Ihifisli Aftiorira 
Hasil I toll’s JslaiKl, New Slictlaiid 
iJalie, J’jiAsiaii (iermany .* 

Ilaiohuii;, (Germany 
IFaiiover, Kiiiffdom of do. (.leriiiany 
Ilaen-iii, liollarid . • , * . 

JIarwirl), h u^Iand 
Hastiii;.'s, vSussex, JO D gland 
Havre de (Jra<’e, Fraiiee 
1 1 aval III all, (iVJoro fort) Cuba 
ilearne’s Port, JMelville Island 
Helena, Nt, (James uTo wn) Island ^ 
Hillab, (ruins of Hnbel) Asiatic Turkey 
Hidiart 'idwii, Isle of, Vaii-Diernen 
Hogue, La, Cape, France 
Holyhead, Wales, Irish Channel 
Do. island Castle, England • 

Honda, Colombia 
Honduras, Caiie, (i. of Mexico . 
Hook’s Camj», British North America 
Hooper’s Isle, do. 

Horne C-ajie. '■ oulh America 
Hull, England, east coast 
IMonth of the Hninfter, do. 

Hurd ('a])e, Baffin’s Bay 
I ! ydra Islainfc, (Ireeee * . 

.I.ieksoii, Port, New Holland 

J. I da, or Joppa, Palestine ^ . 

Jakulskoi, Siberia 

I’ioJane’ , Brasil 

Ja\a Clanu, Indian Archip. west point 

Ho. do. do. east point 

ley ( 'aj)c, north-west coast of America 

h e Sound entrance, Spitsbergen 

.fciii.xdsk, Siberia 

•Jersey, (St Anbiii's) Island 

Jernsiilem, Palestine 

inibros Island, (summit of) Creek Arch. 

I’njMuial City, tJiili 

lii'ijt-h ('ape, most N. jiointof Asia Minor 
Ini'sjjruek, 'I yrol, Ci’i'inaiiy 
1 tiveikeithing, Scotland . • 

Inverness, do. 

►•^t John, city and port, New Brunswick 
Irkutsk, Siberia 
Irvine, Frith of Clyde 
St Jago^ Chili, South America 
Juan Fernandez, (Island) west point 
Kangaroo Head, or Delambre (Ir pc, New 
Holland 

K u akooa Road, Dwiieehee, South Isles 
St Kilda, Hebrides, Scotland 
ixingstoTi, .Tamaie>a 
Kinnaird Head, Se.otland 
Kirkwall, Orkneys 
Mull of Kiiityre, Scotland 
JMouth of the Kis.. Erinak, or JIalys, 
Anatolia 

Do. Kuban, Straits of Kalfa, Russia 
l')o. Kola, Russian Lapland 
Ko'iiigsberg, Prussia, Baltic 
Grand Ladronc Isle, Chinese Sea 
Ladauk, Upper Indus Valley 
Lahore, Puujaub, India 
Lamlash Port, Arran, vSe.otland 
laiiieaster Sound, entrance, Baffin’s Bay 
Ijands-End. Cornwall, England 
Ijeeds, England 
Jieghorii, or Livorno, 'I’liscany 
Leipsic, Saxony, Germany 
Leith, Scotland . 


iiile-. 

77” O 'N 
M :ni N 
-17 

51 25 ) 5 N . 
i>:i ;i2 51 N 

52 22 25 N ^ 
52 22 51 

51 56- IS N 
50 52 Ifi N 
4i) 20 fj N 
2.‘I 8 #5 N 
7'k m N 
1^ 55 f) N 
.22 .21 18 N 
42 51. 0 S 
49 4,2 2.2 N 

52 18 51 N 
55 40 ON 

5.H 42 N 
10 2 0 N 
m 45 11 N 
75 5 18^ 

55 50 U N 


I.oURifiides'. 

5 1” 50 15 'W 
i:2 28 0 W 
f)l 10 0 \\ 
11 5 s 2 E 
5) 58 27 i: 

0 12 55 K 
t .28 22 E 

1 17 15 E 
0 2L«/f E 

0 6 .28 E 
82 22 45 W 

HO .22 W 
5 48 46 W 
44 11 OE 
147 28 0 E 

1 55 15 W 
4 39 27^V 
1 46 28 W 

74 53 30 W 
86 1 46 W 
11.2 42 25 W 
Ml«55 .58 \V 
67 12 45 W 


Autborities. 
^Talham 
Blunt . 
Wedilell 
< onn-des 'Feins 
Do. 

Do. 

KrayenhotF 

Mudge 

^onii-des Terns 
Do. 

Humboldt 

Parry 

Kerr Porter 
FI i rider* 

Bishop 

Riddle • 

Mudge 

Humboldt*^ 

Fft'dy 

Franklin 

Parry 

Weddell 


52 

46 

0 

N 

0 

10 

47 

E 

Jarniestiri 

6:i 

26 

12 

N 

0 

48 


E 

Ihirdy 

77 

40 

0 

N 

7a 

,.!S 

0 

W 

Russ 

.27 

10 

.58 

N 

22 

2S 

20 

E 

(Janttier 

22 

51 

.20 

S 

151 

17 

20 

E 

Flinders 

22 

2 

25 

N 

,21. 

16 

JO 

10 

Cianttier 

()2 

1 

50 

N 

120 

11 

:h) 

10 

En<;ke 

22 

51 

15 

S 

42 

15 

50 

W' 

Roussin 

6 

18 

0 

S 

105 

11 

15 

E 

Wilson 

8 

16 

0 

s 

HI. 

Ni 

0 

10 

x\im. Marit. 

70 

20 

0 

N 

166 

22 

0 

10 

Riddle 

78 

0 

0 

N 

12 

46' 

0 

10 

Sc ores by 

58 

27 

10 

N 

02 

10 

40 

10 

1 1.'insteen 

49 

12 

.50 

N 

2 

10 

21. 

w 

(kuiu-des 'Ferns 

21 

F7 

47 

N 

25 

20 

J5 

10 

Do. 

-10 

10 

36 

N 

25 

51 

20 

10 

( iautticr 

.28 

;io 

0 

S 

72 

52 

30 

w 

Baiiza 

42 

7 

57 

N 

21- 

56 

25 

E 

(iauttier 

47 

16 

0 

N 

II 

2:i 

45 

E 

Amman 

.5(i 

I. 

0 

7! 

2 

22 

0 

W 


5< 

21 

0 

N 

4. 

15 

0 

\V 


45 

16 

0 

N 

(Hi 

10 

0 

W 

Die. Goograpb. 

.52 

16 

41 

N 

101. 

,‘i2 

45 

10 

Vsevolojsky 

55 

27 

0 

N 

5 

0 

0 

W 

Diicotn 

2.'{ 

26 

20 

N 

70 

51, 

0 

W 

IMalaspina 

22 

15 

0 

S 

70 

J 

1 

w 

Do. 

;i5 

42 

0 

S 

1,‘)7 

58 

30 

E 

Flinders 

10 

28 

0 

N 

I.5fi 

0 

0 

W 

Vancouver 

57 

40 

,20 

N 

8 

:i2 

,20 

w 

1 J uddart 

17 

56 

6 

N 

76 

.52 

15 

\v 

Captain Sabine 

57 

41 

41 

N 

2 

1 

0 

w 

Dowiiie 

,58 

58 

0 

N 

2 

5 

0 

w 

Bishop 

.55 

17 

0 

N 

5 

41 

0 

w 

Riddle 

41 

45 

20 

N 

,25 

57 

43 

E 

Gauttier 

45 

5 

.20 

N 

36 

51. 

.‘15 

iO 

Do. 

68 

52 

.20 

N 

.22 

48 

0 

10 

Vsevolojsky 

.51. 

42 

12 

N 

20 

20 

0 

10 

(-oiiri-des 'Terns 

21 

57 

10 

N 

113 

46 

15 

E 

Jvi-iiseii.sliern 

31. 

0 

JO 

N 

78 

0 

0 

10 

'F rebeck 

21 

50 

0 

N 

72 

50 

0 

10 

Corres. Astron, 

.55 

3,2 

0 

N 

5 

10 

45 

W 

Malham 

71. 

10 

0 

N 

82 

,50 

0 

W 

Ross 

.50 

4 

7 

N 

5 

n 

31 

W 

M iidgo 

53 

47 

22 

N 

I 

28 

:n) 

W 

(k)nn-de.s 'Ferns 

12 

.23 

5 

N 

10 

16 

lit 

10 

Zach 

51 

l!) 

11. 

N 

12 

22 

2.'i 

10 

Tris-.iie<k<r 

.55 

5:) 

50 

N 

2 

10 

(! 

Vv 

.U.i2!,e 
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Placed and Counti i'"- 

Lima, Lowt’i* I’rni 
Li]uu'l (.'iistle, Lipari 
‘d^iHboil, (Obst'i’vatory ) I’oi tu^al * 
Liverpool Eiiglaiul, l^i^b St*a , . 

Lizard Point, Cornwall, Englaiitl ♦ . 
London, (St Paurs) England 
Londonderry, Ireland ^ . 

Lopatka Cape, south-west point of Kam- 
tschatka ^ • 

Loxa, Colombia . . * 

Lubeck, Germany . ^ E 

Luxor, (ruins of Thebri) Upper E-gypt 
Lynn Uegls, England . ^ . 

I^yons, France 
INlacao, /Jhina, Chinese Sea 
Macartney ( ape. Do. Yellow Sea 

Do * Point, n(n th-*Krest coast of Amer. 
Macassar, (fort Rotterdam) Celebes 
IVhnk^ra, (Fnncbal) Atlantic Ocean 
Madras, C-armitic, India 
Madrid, Spain 

JMahon, Port, Minorca * 

IMalacca, (Fort) Straits of Do. India 
Malaga, ^Spain, Mediterranean Sea 
Malta, east point, Do. 

Alanchester, England 
IManheim, (Observatory) (Germany 
Manilla City, Philippines . 

Do. Do. 

St Louis Maranham, Brazil, ^C'athedral) 
Mariagalante, Antilles, (Basseterre) 
Marseilles, (Observattn y > I'rance 
St Martin’s Isle, N. W. point Antilles 
Martiiiico, (Fort Royal) Do. 

Mascate, Coa: . of Otuman, Arub’a 
Ma.skelyiie’s Isle, New Heorides 
May Isle, Scotland 

Jan Mayiie’s Isle, Greenland, N IC. point. 
Mecca, llejas Arabia 
Medina, Do. Do. . 

Melville Island, North America, (AV in- 
ter Harbour) 

Meinel, Prussia, Baltic 
Mendocino Cape, Ameri<*a, N.W. coast 
Do. Do. Do. 

Mornwe, or Ancient Meroe, Nubia 
Mexico, New Si>aiii . 

Milan, (Observatory) Loinba.dy 
JMississippi, north-east entrance of. Gulf 
of Mexico 

Do. Balize Light House . 

South-east entrance of do. 

South-west entrance of do. 

Mobile Point, Florida 
Do. City, Do. 

Mocha, Arabia, Red Sea 
Monpox, Colombia 

Montague Island, America north-west 
coast . . .« 

Mont Blanc, Alps, Savoy 
Montego Bay, Jamaica 
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J*mces and Countries. 

Mniiieli, Bavaria, Jser rh'or 
MuNlied, Khorasan, Persia * . 

M in imy’s iSoiind, ( orea 
IMari^usaffi, Isle of Kioiisiou, Japan 
Nanking, on the Keeaung, China 
N apa- Keeauiig, Isle of J^ooehoo 
Nanti^s, Loire Jnfericure, FiHinfc 
Naples, Italy, Mediterranean Sea 
Narhoriiie, France, do. 

Natches, Mississippi, United States 
Fort Nelson, Hudson's Bay •. 

Nertschiiisk, Irkutsk, Siberia 
Newcastle, Tyne River, Knglafid * 
Nicaragua, Central Amii'ica * , 

Nice, Italy, Mediterranean Sea 
Nieiiport, Netherlands, German Sea 
Ningphoor Linngpho, Yellow Sea, CJiina 
N ishapore, Persia 

Ni sines, Department of the ard, France 
Nootka .Sound, America, north-west coast 
Nore, German Sea, England , 

Norfolk, Virginia, United States 
Do. .Simiid, America, north-west coast 
North ( ape, Laplj^nd 
Norton Siiiind, .;Vmerica, N.W. coast 
Noss, or Caithness Cape, Scotland 
Nova Zemlfla, north-east point 
Null (’ape, Africa, Atlantic 
Nuremberg, Germany • 

Oaxaca, or Guaxaca, Mexico 
O’Brien Isles, New Shetland 
Oclu'Mk, Gulf of, do. Siberia 
C>'a‘ssa, Russia, Black .Sea 
(lOsel island, south point, Baltic 
(Eland do. south point, do. 

Do. do. north, do. 

Olinda, Brazil . . 

Olutoi'skoi Cape, Kamtschatka ♦ 

Olympus Mount, Greece, Thessaly 
Omsk, Siberia, ()m and Irtish 
Oonalashka Isle, America, N.AV. coast 
Ourul River, mouth of, Russia, Caspian 
Sea . . • . 

Oural.skdo. 

Oporto, Allantio, I’ortugal 
Orbittello, Italy, Mediterranean Sea 
Old, Cape, Scotland 
Or. ades, south, west point, S. Bacilic 
Ojvnhourg, Siberia 
Eiitram e of the (^roonoko, ( Kloinbia 
New Orleans, -.si.ssippi, United States 
^rsova on the Danube, 'Turkey 
Ortegal (-'ape, Spain, Atlantic Sea 
Mount Ossa, 'Thessaly, Turkey, river 
Peneiis 

Ossolo-Duomo-di, Piedmont 
Osteiid, Netherl 'iids, (ierman Sea 
0>.lia, IVlouth of ihe Tiber, Italy 
Otranto, Adriatic, do. 

Oxford, (Observatory) England 
Owyhee, north point, Sandwich isles, Pa- 
ri lie Ocean . 

Do. south point, do. do. 

J)o.-east point, do. do. 
l*ac!hi Cape, Anatolia, Black Sea, Asia 
Padua, (Observatory) l.oinbard\% Italy 
]^aguhir% Burinah, river Irawaiidy 
I’alerino, (Observatory) Sicily, Mediter- 
ranean Sea . • 

Paliiiiiro, Cape, Italy, do. 
l\'tllHs, Bay of, Jesso, North Pacific 
Palma, Majorca, Balbares Isles 


Latitudes. Longitudes. Authorities, 
4.s« fr5r,"N II :ii ir> E Amm.in 
:ui 17 40 N 59 ;ki 27 E Fraser • 

22 :ft N 120 2 62 E Uasil HiJl 

32 43 40 N 129 62 7 E Krusensteii n 

32 4*40 N 118 47 15 E Conn-des Tiiins 

20 13 39 N 127 ;i8 30 E Basil H.-dl 
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Plnrt’a^nnd Countrios. Latitinh‘«. l/onffitnd'S. ^ Autlioi iiifM. 

S»']pni»inskoi Ostrotf, on tho Soloiiija, Si- 
beria . . • . ir> I! Asevoloj>!vy 

on the Irtish, Do. . *-'* !•> N <!) 4.'> <> K lh». 

SenHit»oii, Kuininh, IVrsia . •’>>j •'•> hrasei 

S<MU*t;al river, north point, Atl. 'AtVi^'a IS N 1(5 '!■> liiMiNsin 

Seinuiar, Nile, Nubia . . . I.'l .‘Ki ol \ ‘SA M U> \] (aill.iinl 

Serampore, Bengal, (iaii^es -IJ 0 N >S ‘i(> <( 1*, llainiltoii 

Serej{ippe del Key, Brazil . ^ II ID V* 8* .17 l-i 4.> InMissin 

Serinagiir, on the Alaganaiula, India ^ 'K* H D N 7S 11 D I', llaimlton 

Seville, Aiidalus^.i, Spain* -S »^D N » Anti I Ion 

Sheerness. Bngland, 11. INIedway - 51 2(i 4.‘1 N 0 44 2G ^\ Miidi;e 

Siam, or Yiithia, Siam, ffulf of . 14 2D 4D N IDl ];> OK Ihirdy 

Sidney, Cove, New Holmnd • . 51 oD S 151 22 1.5 10 Baudiri 

Sieima, Tuscany, R. Omhrone . 43 N * 11 2D 11 1^ ( or. Asfrononi. 

Sierra Leone, Atlantic, Africa . S 2<) 28 N ' 15 42 W Cnpt. Sahiiie 

Singanfofj, Shensee, (.'hina . 34 Id 45 N 108 0 JE Conii-des 'IVins 

Sinope Anatolia, Bla^k Sea . . 42 2 3D N 3.5 <) 45 K C nuttier 

Slave Lake Fort, Br. North America 61 11 ^ N 113 51 35 VV Franklin 

Smeio,.(mrskaia or Schlangeiiberg, Siberia 51 9 27 N S2 9 45 E Conii-des I’eins 

Smith s Sound. Baffin’s Bay ' . 77 55 0 N 76 15 0 W Ross 

Sinolen.sko, Eni('i>er, Russia . . 51 46 0 N .32 23 15 E A^sevolojsky 

Sinyrna, Mi'diterraneaii .Sea, Turkejj . 38 28 7 N 27 6 48 E Coim-des 'J’eins 

Soiilinch (light-hoiise'l. ni. of the Danube 4.5 ID J5 N 2) ID 5D E G.'iiittier 
Soor (Tyre), Syria, Alo"! it. Sea .• 33 17 ON 35 J 4 35 E Do. 

Spartel C&pe, Barliary . . 35 48 4D N 5 5.3 ID \\» Coini-des 'JVnia 

Stafford, England, Sow fi\er . 52 48 D N 2 7 D W Ediii. Ciazetteer 

Stettin, Pomerania, Prussia, f)<ler river 53 23 2D N J 1 :;2 5.D 1*1 Catljj 

Stirling, Forth river, Scotl. nd . 56 (i 0 N .3 ;)D D \V 

Stockholm, Sweden, Alaelei Luko . 59 20 31 N 17 51 0 E Klint 

Stonehaven, Scotland, Cierinaii Sea . 5(> 58 0 2 13 D W Riddle 

Stonehenge, England, Wilishini . 51 ID 44 N ] l!i 8 W IMndge 

Strashurg, France, Kliine 48 ,3t 56 N 44 6(i E Conii-des Tenis 

Stroinness, Orkneys, Scotland . 58 ,51 D N .3 9 D W Kdin. (Janet tree 

Stutgard, VVirteinberg, river Neckar 48 46 15 N 9 10 0 J'J (Jonn-des 'I'ems 

Sue/, Egypt, P d Sea . . 29 56 .37 N 35 50 E Nonet 

Siiiiderlaiid, England, (lerm oi Sea 51 55 12 N 1 21 1(> W AJ ndge 

iSiiniiini, or C’a]>e ( oloniia, Att'ca, Greece ‘*7 .39 1.3 N 23 ! 34 E Gauttier 

Surat, India, Indian Oeeaii . 21 J I D N 73 7 DE Ilaioilton 

Swansea, England, Wales . 5l .37 13 N 3 55 32 AV AJudge 

Syene, or Assouan, Egypt, Nile . 24 5 23 N 32 55 4 E Nom^t 

Syracuse (lights), Sicily . . 37 2 ,58 N 1,5 16 .50 J7 Smith 

'lahreez, or 'rauris, Aderbijan . 38 5 ID N 47 1 7 ,30 E Brown 

Tagann>ck, sea of A /off, Russia . 47 J2 ID N 38 39 0 E Vsevohijsky 

Talcagiiana, Chili, Pacilic Ocean . 36 42 52* S 72 59 3.3 \V Basil Hall 

3 aiij«)rc, peninsula of India . 10 42 ON 74 30 3D E Hamilton 

Tarhet Ness, Scotland . . 67 51 D N 3 47 0 W Kiddle 

I'arentum, Italy . . .40 28 0 N 17 35 D E Gantt •it 

Tarilfa Point, Spain . . 36 D 30 N 5 .35 15 VV < <'iiii-des 'I'ejMs 

Tarragona, Spain, Mcdit. Sea . 41 8 50 N 1 I5 ,30 \\ Do. 

'larsiis, Caramania, 'I'urkey . . ^16 46 30 N ,31 40* 45 K Gauttier 

3'unfiton, England, river Thone . 50 O 59 N 5 22 AV AJudge 

Tertis, on the Kur, Georgia, Russia 41 43 40 N 45 2 45 E (7 ueldeiist.idt 

'I'e lie rail n, Persia . . . 35 40 0 N 51 22 60 E 1^’raser 

Do. Do. . . 35 41 50 N 50 51 25 E Jaubert 

Teneriffe Peak, Canaries . 28 17 0 N 16 12 50 AV Humboldt 

'IVrceira i.sle, Azores . 36 46 0 N 27 0 0 VV Conn-des I’ems 

Terek, mouth of the, (Caspian Sea, Russia 44 0 ON 47 20 15 E Vsevidejsky 

Thennodon, do. Black Sea, Anatolia 41 13 15 N 37 4 16 E Gauttier 

U'hur.so Bay, Scotland, N. sea . 58 36 O N 3 15 45 AV Malhaui 

Tobolsk!, Siberia, Tobol, Irtish . ' 68 11 42 N 68 0 15 Vsevolojsky 

Tokat, Anatolia, 'I'urkey in Asia . 40 7 0 N 3(i .‘iO 0 K Jaubert 

3'oledo, Spain, 'Tagus river . AO 52 21 N 4 11 0 AV Aiitilhni 

Toluca, Alexico . . . 19 26 19 N 99 21 .30 VV Humboldt 

'fomependa, Peru, 'Punguragua river . 6 31 28 S 78 37 15 VV Do. 

U'omsk, river Tom, Siberia, Russia . 56 59 38 N 84 51) 15 K \^sev<>h isky 

Torbay, England, English Channel . 50 24 1 N 3 28 14 W Aludge 

Tornea, Lapland, Sweden, Gulf of Both- 
/lia . . . . 65 60 50 N 24 J2 0 E Vsevoloj.s.ky 

Tortosa, Spain, Ebro river . . 40 48 46 N 0 23 0 AV ( ’oniudes 'i'ems 

Do. (;ape, entrance of the FJbro . 40 43 55 N 0 45 8 VV Don Tolino 

Do. Syria, Aleditcrranean . . 34 60 25 N 35 51 50 E Gauttier 

3'oulon, Do. France 43 79N 5 55 41 E Conn-des 'I'ema 
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^T^ncos and Countries. I.atitiulcs. Longitudes.* Authorities, 

'rouloiise, Caioijnu river, Fr.'iiicp. . 4:1“ .‘15' 4()''N 30''W Coini-drs IViris 

Tr.iMl^ar Cane, Npaiii, AtlaiitTo Sea 35 10 15 N GOO W Do. 

'l'r.ii*in«‘l>ar, Veninsula of Inilia, Bay of' • 

I’eniraf . . .• . 11 0 15 N 70 55 .30 K Durom 

Trebisoiid, Anatolia, Black Sea, Turkey 41 1* 0 N .‘fO 44 Jl-> E Gauttier 

4’rent, (Germany, Adi^^e . . 4G G 2(i N J I .3 45 E Ilohrer 

3’rieste, Illyria, Adriatic .• » . 45 .3S 5(^1 1.3 47 9 E Zach 

Trijicomalee, isle of Oyloii, Indian Oc. 8 35i uN 81 17 0 10 Hamilton 

Tripoli, Syria, IVioditerraiieaii . 34 2(^22 N .‘J.5 5< *28 E- Gauttier 

Do. Barbary, Do. *. :i2 .53 5G N 1,3*10 58 E* Smith 

Tshad Lake, Central Africa, west ^de 13 .30 0 N 15 30 15 E Clapperton 

Tunis, Barbary, Mediterranean . 3G 48 30 N 10 26 45 E Smith 

3’unja, Colombia • . • # • ^ ^ ^ Oltmanns 

Turin, Diedmont, Ital};^ Po • . 45 5 0 N 7 40 15 E Coiin-des Terns 

Tweer, Russia, Volga . . . 5G 51 0 N .37 5 15 P] Vsevok>j.sky 

Tzerkasky, on the Don . . 47 J.3 .34 K 30 50 15 Pi (jor. Astronom. 

Ubes, 8t. l^ortugal, Atlantic Ocean . 38 28 54 N 8 53 32 W C’oiin-ilbs Teins 

Ulm, Germany, D.anube . • . 48 23 20 N 0 59 0 JO Micliairi 

Umnierapooraii, Ava, Jrawaddy . 21 65 0 N ‘OG 7 0 P^ Hamilton* 

l-^^pstHl, Sweden, Sala river , 59 51 50‘N 17 38 15 P3 Jiiiicke 

1 'ranieiibnrg, Denmark, Baltic . 55 51 38 N 12 42 5.0 E Catte 

1 'stkainengorski, Siberia, Irtish . 49 5() 46 N % 40 15 PI ('onii-des 'JVms 

I 'shunt Cape, PVaiice, English Channel 48 2ii 8N 5 3 G W D<». 

\'.ildivia, ( hili, J’acific . . 39 5:1 20 S 73 :3.3 21 W Malaspina 

Valencia, Spain, Ifleditemmeaii Sea • *39 23 0 N 0 24 50 Hiiinbtddt 

Valladolid, Spain, Douro river . 41 50 0 N , 4 2o 0 \V 

A’alparaiso, •Chili, Pacific . , 33 1 48 8 71 .51 0 W Basil Hall 

Varna, Black Sea, European Turkey 4.3 12 15 NT 27 5() 10 JO (iauttier 

Vatlii (isle of vSainos), Archipeliigo . 37 4G 0 N 2G 58 0 E D«. 

Vela Ciipe, (-olombia, (iulfof Mexico H 0 72 15 35 W Eidalgo 

Venice (St .’Mark), Italy, Adriatic . 45 25 5s N 12 20 52 10 Zacli 

Ven* (Vuz, IMexic<», Gulf of Do, . 19 11 ,52 N 9«) 9 45 VV Huuiboldt 

C }M V erde, Africa, Atlantic Ocean . 17 11 5 N 25 1.5 7 W Duperry 

Do. w-'cst point of Africa . 14 43 5 N 17 32 52 W Koussi n 

Verona, lt;ily, Adige . . . 45 2() 2G N H I 20 IC Wnrm 

Vienna, Austria, Danube . , 4S 12 40 N 1() 22 45 10 ( ouii-des 3'euis 

Vioiiue, Daupliiiiy, P'rane-e . 4.5 ,32 ,57 N 4 ,5.3 ,3f> iC Do. 

\'igo, Spain, Atlanti<! Ocean . . 42 Bi 20 N S .33 :30 W Do. 

Viloa, Lithuania, Russia . * 51 41 2 N 25 18 0 E Do. 

Vincent, Cape, St Portugal . . 37 2 51 N 8 .58 39 W Pklin. Gazetteer 

.VardhiiYs, Eajdand, S\ve<len . 70 22 ,‘it) 31 G 0 E JOiu^ke 

AV'ars.iw’-, PolaiuUBussian, V'istuhi . 52 1 1 2'- V 2 47 E Wiinii 

AVa.shington, I 'nited States, I’atowiyack .38 o5 0 N Bi 5s 45 W Cor. Astronom. 

AVaterford, Ireland, St George’s Ix'bannel 32 Bl D N 7 10 0 VV Riihlle 

Waygat/ Strait, icy Sea . . 70 50 (I N .57 45 0 15 Do. 

A\'hitehaven, England . . 51 .’Jti 0 N 3 ,34 0 \V JMiidge 

Afibnrg, Gulf of PMnland, Russia * GO 42 40 N 28 1G 5 E < onu-des Tem.s 
VVigtdii, (ialloway, Scotland 55 10 O N 4 42 45 \V Malham 

VV.nd.sor, Phigland, 'I’hamcj . . 51 29 0 N 0 ,3,5 28 AV^ Mudge 

AVoaho«», Sandwich Isles, Pi;<;nic . 21 17 57 N 157 52 0 \V Kotzebue 

Woolvvic.b, Enrlund, Thames . 51 29 .35 N 0 3 38 P: Mudge 

Wrath Cape, Siroilaml . . 58 :>S :>0 N 0 4 57 W Purdy 

lanar volcano (Chimaira), Caramania 3G 21 15 N 30 10 0 E Beaufort 

Yarmouth, Phiglarid, east coast . 52 :i(i 40 N 1 44 0 E Huddart 

York Do. Duse river . 5:3 57 45 N 1 4 34 W Mudge 

Do. New, United States . . 40 42 43 N 74 3 27 AV Sabine 

Zacatecas, Mexico . . . 2.3 0 0 N 101 31 45 VV J.agutia 

Zalappa, Do. . . . 19 30 8 N 96 51 31 VV (huiii-des Terns 

Zante island, Ionian Republic, S.E. point 37 42 30 N 20 59 25 E Gauttier 
Do. city, Do. ^ . , 37 4/ 17 N 20 54 42 E Coiin-des 'Terns 

Zanzibar (road), E. Africa, Indian Ocean G 3 15 S 39 9 .58 E Clerval 

Zembla iS’ovtu N. point, Icy Sea . 78 5 0 N 7G 15 0 K Ducorn 

Zumpango, Mexico . . 19 4G 52 N 98 3 45 VV Humboldt 

Zurich, Switzerland, L. of Do. . 47 22 33 N 8 31 30 E Coim-des Teina 
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TAIU.F oe 


NO. II.— TABLE OF EUUOrEAN ISIOUNTAINS, EXCEEDINC 8,000 

fi:et in li eight, . 

• ^ 

AIiKAN(il^D ACCORDJ.NG TO THKIK UKSi' W’TIVIC ALTlirOES. 

j AifUiuntii's. 

( I Tu-mhly 

Mont Blanc, or tlie inuimt i^n, J^uvoy <• > Tralles 

^ Pu‘tet 

JNIont Rosa, between the Valais aii<l th^ Milawesi* Ziiiiisteiil* 

Ortelin-IIoni, between Bonni(» and the Tyrol Sai^sure 

Alont ('erviii, or tlie IM utter- Horn, between the • 

Valais and tbe Milai^ese . . Tl,77S Ho. 

.Mount ftoneira, Italy . . . ^11,105 Do. 

Mount ("ombin, S. VV. of the. Mutter- Horn . 14, Rio Do. 

IMoiit ^TVlvoux, at the hea(f of the Valuissa, 

J lautes Aljisf .... 14,1 IvS Zarh 

Fln>ter-Aar- 1 lorn, Nwitzerland, north of the Va- 
lais . . • . 1I,1R) 'Tinlles 

Dome de Goutte, a ]ieak of ^Tont Hlail*. . 14,080 Do. 

Joselnio, between France and Fiedinont . 14,058 Farmoml « 

Ni’cdie, at the N.E. of tl'c ( ol d*’ (iiant . I.‘i,f)i4 Journal de Fliysitjuc, 181? 

Moir Viso, or Vesnins, at tin* source of the To Ri,85() Epbemeris of Ziyh, IS*A) 
IVak at the N.E. uf the C'ol de Luniere, Ilautes 

Alps .... KijSoG Do. 

AlontOlan Do. D, . . 17^811 Do. 

Col de Alt. Vise de llistol.ib . . l.‘i,8.‘J() Do. 

Itoc de la Nieu .... Ri,8.‘it> Do. 

Oross-OIockiioi' II.Mii, Tyr .l . . .s,.),,,),,., 

Jun;> frail- Horn, Nwitzerland, N. of the Valais l.‘i,7.’i0 'Tralles 

Mount Oioii, iiuutcs Alps, I'j’ancc . l.‘i,4(i(i Zach’s JO]dieTneris, i8?0 

Solireck- Horn, Swil/erland, N. of the Valais . 1*1 (rjs OrHuT 

Aloiifc la IMauriu, Ilautes Alps . 15,145 Ziu'h’s Ephemeris, i8t>0 

Tie de Ristolaz, between France and Piedmont 1.5,158 iVluiazzo 

Roc entre iMaurin et I.ac C!ap. D«>. . 1.5, 1?0 Do. 

Fajjcr- 1 1 orii (interior), Switzerland, N. of the 

Valais .... l.'i,0s(j 1 Valles 

Do. (exterior) Do. . . *1.5,084 Do. 

Fix. Stuel, in the valley of Scliainis . 10,010 Cassini 

AVeisliorii, in the Mntterthal, (i leagues E. of Visp, 

in the Valais .... 15,(X)0 

ISlountain N.VV, of Brianeon , . J?,0t7 AVeldcn 

Aiguille de Miili, Savoy, near Mont Blanc . 1?,.S57 Journal de Physique 

Breil- 1 1 orii, N. of the Valais, canton of Berne, 

Switzerland .... 1?,S12 Saussurn 

I.es 'Trois Ellioris, Frainre, Ilautes Alps . Zach’s Ephemeris, 1820 

Aloiit Laurangy Do. Do. . J2,tir5i Do. 

Aiguille de (ioutle, Savoy, a peak of Mont Blanc l!«i,072 Saussure 
Aiguille de Dru, Savoy, near Do. . 12,518 Do. 

Mmint Gallon de la Grave, Ilautes Alps, France 12,480 Zach’s Ephemeris, lvS20 
Wetter- Horn, canton of Berne, Northern Alps, 

Switzerland . . . 12,470 Keller’s Alap 

Blumlis Alp. Wilde Fr.» lien . . 12,210 Keller and Ebel 

Alt T51s, canton of Berne, Nortbcni A’ps, Swit- 
zerland .... 12,191 Keller’s Alap 

Balm-Morn, Do. Do. Do. 12,lf)4 Do. 

(VI de Argentiere, S.avoy, Italy . . 12,175 Saussure 

Aloute delli 1) zgrazii, Italian Alps^ . 12,070 AVeldeii 

lioche Melon, near Alount C'eiiis, France . 11,977 

DoUlen-llorn, Northern Alps, canton of Berne, 

Switzerland . . . 11,95^1 

Monte Frerera, Italian AIjis . . 11,875 Weldcii 

Da;di-lIorn, Do. confines of the Grisoii-s 11,818 

Pic d’Dssaini, Italian Aljis . . 11,700 Hutton 

Susteii-Horri, Do. canton of Berne, 11,005 

Mount 'I'itlis, Northern Al]>:5, Swit/^n-land . 11,510 Saussure 

Roche Aliehel, Ilautes Alps, near AlautM. Penis 11,108 
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M;ila<lplta, l^yreiiees, the highest peak of Spain 

IMce (le Veiileta, (iranada, Spain 

Ro(k-4iorn, Germany, 'fyrolian Alps 

Soinienblifk, Do. Dos 

Nav du Kobe, Do. Do. . . • 

I’ie dft Peseta, Pyrenees, Spain 

( ’<d de nisint, Savoy, Italy ^ 

Mount Perdu, Pyrenees, Spain. . 

Mount Stella, Gtyinany . . . • 

Mount V'elan, the Jiighest^peak of the Grand St 
lleriiard, between Piedmont and the ^^alais . 
Kisteiiberg, between the Grisons anef the Canton 
<d‘ Claris «. . ^ ^ 

Cylind«T of Marbore, Pi renees^ Spaiif * 


English Feet, A» 

11,43G 

La Horde 


,11,374 

11,374 

11^347 

ll,‘2tHI Vidal and lleboul 
Saussure 

Vidal and lleboul 


11,110 INTurith with libel’s vSwitz. 


11,0<)1 KbA's SwitzerlatuI 

L ylin(l«-r ot Marbore, I'i renees^ Spaiir " . 11,007 Vidal and lieboul 

( ol de Saix, Dantes Alpj, Kranee . ll,0‘ri;t) Zarh’s Journal, 1820 

Western j»eak of the jMaladetta, Pyrenees, Spain 11,020 Vidal and lieboul ' 
TMontagne de Vignernale, Do. Do. 11,0J4 , Do. 

Pas'* of Mount C(*rvin, at the foot o#thc Needle 10,1)70 Saussure 
Vogbelsberg, or IMusehcl-llorn, head of the Up- 
p» r lihine .... 10,9(5.5 Ebel’s Switzerland 

Steiner Alp, Tyrol, Germany . . 10,941 Do. 

Montague de Chaill- t le Vieux, Ilautes Alps,^ ^ ^ 

1' ranee .... 10,9t).5 Zaeh's Journal, 182 

•Mount l']tna, or 111 Monti di ( ibello, Sicily / 10,nS 3 Captain Smyth 

IIaiisto(‘k, (Jrisoiift, Switzerland . 10,srj • 

Snnin ' ■ of thi' Furen, Do. head of the A alais 10 ,n;>0 

1 )i.iblerets, ^lorth side of the I.ower Valais . 10, ii:f Khel’s Switzerland 

iVak of the f’aseade, Pyrenees, Spain . 10, Vidal and lieboul 

Spauoi ier, eaiitoii of Ziirieh, Switzerland . 10, O'-bel’s Switzerland 

Seheer-llorii, or Split Peak, Northern Ali)S, Do. 10,742 Do. 

^.laladetta, Pyrenees . . . 10,(iS| ('ovdier 

Pie dr MoneaJ, Pyrenees, Spain . lO,t)J5 Vidal ami llehou 

Snioinit of Mount Cenis, between Piedmont and 

Dauphinc . • . . 10,9(52 

( ol de Laiieire, Ilautes Alps, France , Zaeh’s Journal 

( ol de 'J urbon, Do, Do. . . 10,(524. Do. 

Pie de C'anibulle, Pyrenees, Spain . 10,(j2J Vidal suid lieboul 

Peseliiera Alps, Italy . . , 10,(520 

Pie Longue, \ alley of Gedro, Pyrenees, Spain 10,(500 Vidal and lieboul 

I'ie. (le (’rabsonles Oc<.*i dental, Do. Do. . 10,572 Do. 

J’ie la Taillon, Do. Do. . 10,5(5(5 Do. 

Monte del Oro, la^tween the Valttdiiie and the 

iMigadine .... |0,.5(50 Dr .Srhouw 

Pie de i'romoiise, valley of Hea.^, l*5u’eTiees, Spain 10,508 Vidal and Uehonl 
Asgiiiile Noire de Nevaehe, Ilautes Alps, Franee 10,508 Zae.h’s Journal, 1820 
liitzlehorn, caiiton of Herne, Swiss Alps . 10,500 

Tetes Rousses, at ihe foot of the Needle of Goutte 10,4^7 Saussure 
Dent de Midi, St Maiirieo, Lciwer Valais . 10,15.5 Do. 

i'ouibo-llorii, between Cli a' eriia and the lihiii- 
wald .... 10,418 Zachv? Journal, 1820 

(ilaserberg, Gn’sons, Switzertand . . 1(>,400 Do. 

I loehseJi wart.sehohe, 'J’yrolian Alps 10,400 Do. 

*l*layl(*y Rogel, Do. , . 10,400 Df». 

Col de Soullie, Hautes Alps, France . 10,400 Do. 

■loch-Herg, near the l itlis Herg, Switzerland . 10,iKi8 Khel’s Switzerland 

(5 rand Pie de Niege Vielles, Pyrenees . 10,343 Zaeh’s Journal, 1820 

Pie de Hadiseure, head of the valley of Hruii, Py- 
renees, Spair . . . 10,33(5 Vidal and Reboul 

J'uqiie de Maroupas, Pyrenees, Spain . 10,3.‘5(i Do. 

Olden- Horn, inu’th of the Valais, Switzerland* 10,272 Kbel’s Switzerland 

Pizo-Streto, ru'ar Davos, in the Orisons, Do. . 10,22(5 Dr Sehouw, Zacli’s J 

Pi/i HiaiiCH, or White Peak, south of M. Rosa 10,195 Saussure 

iMount Terglau, th(» highest of the Julian Alps, 
head of the Save river . . . 10,184 Monthly Magazine 

Bl«.ekenstock, Northern Alps, Switzerland . 10,170 Ebel’s Switzerland 

Urner-llostO(;k, canton of Uri, Do. . 10,170 Do. 

Marsehall- Horn, Alps . . 10,170 Do. 

Grand*Pie de Niege Vieille, head of the valleys of 

Pragnuis and Couplan, Pyrenees, Spain . 10,150 V^idal and Reboul 

IMouiit Fieudo, one of the peaks of the St Goth- 
ard, Switzerland • . . 10,149 KHlar’s Map 

v(. 3 u 


10,970 Saussure 

10,9(5.^ Ebel’s Switzerland 
10,})41 Do. * 

I0,^t)5* Zaeh's Journal, 1820 
10,NS3 Cajitain Smyth 


10. O'T Kbel’s Switzerland 
19, :)S Viiliil and Reboul 
10, b'bid’s Switzerland 
10,742 Do. 

10,(581 ('ovdi(‘r 
I0,()i5 Vidal ami llebou 

10, 9(52 

10,()r)(5 Zaeh’s Journal 
10,(524 Do. 
l(^,(i2J Vidal suid lieboul 
10,(520 

10,(500 Vidal and Reboul 
10,572 Do. 

10,5(5(5 Do. 

MV5I50 Dr .Srhouw 


10,418 Zachv? Journal, 1820 


10,iKi8 Ehel’s Switzerland 
10,343 Zaeh’s Journal, 1820 

10,:13(5 Vidal and Reboul 
10,3.3(5 Do. 

10,272 Ebel’s Switzerland 
10,22(5 Dr Sehouw, Zac li’s Journal 
10,195 Saussure 

10,184 Monthly Magazine 
10,170 Ebel’s Switzerland 


10,150 Vidal and Reboul 
10,149 Kellar’s Map 
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Mountains. Kn^flisli IVi't. Aiillii*‘rili<»i. 

Tic do Quairat, valley of Astos de ()o, i’yreiiees, 

Spain . . . mioS and liehoul 

AI(^tnnt| Buets, Savoy, north-west of 31ont lilane, 

Italy . / . . . Saussui’e 

Pic de Fourcanade, head of tho- valjey of K.ssiua, 

Pyrenees, Spain . • • 10,01;;:^ Vhlal anti Itehoul 

, I’ic de Hiedous, valley of (iestain, I’yrenees, 

Spain, nigh the Port de Pizm ' . ' . Do. 

Town of Marhore, Pyrenees, Spain ^ . . 11,1)77 i^o. 

' Scheile, betweer the (jl**«ons and canton of tila- 

ris, Switzerland . . . 9,1)73 Kellar's Map 

ITrndghelli, Northern Alps, Switzerland, canthn 

of Uri . ^ Khel's Swilzeil -.id 

niacier of Mount Cervin, or Les Ciirfes Bljfin*}!# Saussure 

Uuska Poyana, western chain of the Carpathiar-s -.Plg Ihibi 
Breche de Poland, Pyrenees . . 9,S()S Vidal and Ueboiil 


Pic de Arrieu Ciraiid>,at th<? head of the valley of 

Azun, Pyrenees . . * 9, 8(52 J)o. 

Pic <!♦; Irree, Spanish side of the Pvrt nees . 9,S30 Do. 

l*ic de Hasoiide, nigh the Port dn Plan, D7>. . 9,805 Do. 

Pic <h* Midi d Os-saii, l*yreiiees, Frene.h side 9, 7.0.9 Di>. 


Foot of the ('ones of Mount J^tiia, Sicilv - 9,7.97 Ca]daiii Smith 

Seesa Plana, between tln‘(rri}3bnsand theVoravlberg 9,792 Keller’s Map 
Aiguillon de Heas, n'gh the Col de Cedro, Pyre- 
nees, French side . . . 9,747 Vidal and lleboul 

Gross Kogel in ll.iuris, Salzian Alps, Germany 9,710 Virthaller 
INIont de (.‘habuier, Haiite^ Alps, Dauphinc, 

Friiace .... 9,702 Zach’s .lonrnal 

l^ic entre Ourcure and Ancille, Do. Do. Do, 9,090 Do. I8:i0 
Pic de la Sen ere, valley of Aston, Pyrenees, FrtM.ch * 

side .... 9,09i> Vidal and Ueboul 

Wasman, Salzian Alps, Germany . 9,058 Virthaller 

Pic de Uious, nigh the Port des Arties, valley of 

Asan, Pyrenees . . . 9,057 Vidal and lleboul 

Koth-florn, or lied Peak, Tyrolian Alps, Germany 9,040 Saussure 
Do. Do. nigh Mount Corin, Italian Alps 9,038 Do. 

INlont Aiitane, Hautes Alps, Daiiphine, France 9,032 Zach’s Journal 

Pi<; de Aide, valley of Osseau, Pyrenees . 9,1)32 Vidal and lleboul 

Pic de Port <lc Segiier, Do. . 9,020 Do. 

Pic d’ Arree, Siiperieur, Do. . .9,020 Do. 

Dronas, W. of the Grand St Bernard, Italian Alps 9j000 Saussure 
lloch- Vogel, highest of the Suabian Alps, in the 
territory of Augsburg . . 9,000 

The English Lodge of Blount Etna, Sicily . 9,090 Captain Smith 

Pic de Cerviercs, Hautes Alps, Dauphine, France 9,594 Zach’s Journal 
Gailuripi, western chain of the Carpathians . 9,594 Balbi 

Pie. du Miili of Begorre, Pyrenees, Do. 9,508 Vidal and lleboul 

Mont de la Obiou, Hautes Alps, Dauphiiie . 9,502 Zach’s Journal 

Dent de Mordes, opposite St Maurice, entrance of 

the Valais, Swiss Alps . . f),5l9 Ebel’s Switzerland 

Dodi Berg, canton of IJri, Swiss Alps . 9,518'^ Keller’s Map 

I'laidistein, 'J'yrolian Alps, (ierinany 9,511 

Pic de Pedroux, valley of Arriege de Ilerens, l*y- 

renees , . . 9,537 Vidal and lleboul 

]Moiite tku’iio, or Corno Grand, highest point of the 

Grand Sasso, and the loftiest of the Appeiiiiics 9,531 Schouw, Zach’s Journal 
I’ic de Montouliou, called by the Spaniards the 

Tuque <le IMaubuiie, Pyrenees . . 9,525 Vidal and lleboul 

Summit of JMoiit Ceiiis, at the Lochc d* Assa, 

Alps . . , w . 9,515 Schouw, Zach 

Pic d’ Arree, Inferieur Pyrenees . 9,500 Vidal and lleboul 

Ghernitsch, highest peiik of, called the Finnerberg, 
canton of Claris, Swiss Alps . . 9,490 Ebel’s Switzerland 

Philosophical 'Power, Mount lOtna . 9,489 Captain Smith 

Eiigelberger, Rostock, canton of Zurich, Swiss Alps 9,4-17 Ebebs Switzerland 
Pic de Lanoiix, at the source of the Segre, Pyrenees 9,382 Vidal and lleboul 
Goldberg, Noric Alps, Germany . . 9,370 

Mount Oursiiie, Hautes Alps, Dauphine, France 9,303 Journal of Zach 
Mountains of Majella, Appeiiiiics, Naples . 9,353 Schouw, Zach 

Pic dll Arhisoii, valley of Aine, Pyrenees . 9,344 Vidal and Ueboul 

Kattenbrun, Salzian Alps, Germany . 9,310 
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Mountains. English Foot. Authorities. 

Pii* dll Mon vail ior, at the source of the Salat, l^y- 

France . . . ^ 9,315^ Do. 

IMonto ite)toii(lo, in Corsica «. . {).27A I’inkei ton 

Sni)(r-/hi<’ on ihe N. side of‘ the Alps . ^ .^,^(>7 Pl’eyirer 

Pic (Ic la J^'niitargent, Pyrenees, France . Vidal and i\,el)oul 

Mount Aiiroiix, Ilautes Al{^, Daupliine, France 9,112 Journal of Zach 
Inferior limil of perpetual con^efation in the Sierra^ 

Nerada of (Urcj^naiUt, Spain . - .0,lt)l 

Aloinit ( ’anii;aa, (^Pic dft Midi of Roiisillon, do. y,U)U Vidal niidlRehoul 
ocidcl Horn, hi^lie^t peak of the (iriinsel, Swiss 
Alps . ‘ . .* . 

Co! (Jallh'. k* ! fa^tos Alps, Djmphin**, France J),l ll Joitinul of Zach 
F. iric .'if trie sooiic of the Arri^-ge aif<l Fete, Pv' 
reliefs, h^rance . . 9 1-!) \’idal and Reboul 

Wellistocchi, north of ttie calley of F.ngelher^, 

Swiss Alps . . . 9, my Kbidijs Svvltzerlain^ 

11 i^lu'dalslaeske, ilo. do. • do. . 9,19/ Po. 

Pi/. Hafrin, canton of Uri, • do.^ 9 19-1 Saussuve 

Hcizoi^ Krnest, Sal/ian Alps . . 9,99o‘ 

Fierce Ronde, a peak of Mont Plane, Savoy 9,9NS !)(,. 

'rannaiiai, in the. Uralian ranj^e . * Ra'hi 

La Jaedin du Courtel, Savoy, between Geneva and 
IMarti^fuy . . . 9,9a9 Journal .M incs 

’Monte (’heuallctfti. Do. llalian Alps 9,911 Sanssure 

Col de ( rainont, Do. Do. 9,99i3 l•)v>. 

'riujiie <Ie (iei/.o, valley of Astosde N'cnasipie, Span- * 

ish side, Pyrenees . . . J),(t99 \'id:tl and Reboul 

^Mountains of Sardinia, called Areeiituro . 9,990 

Hank- Ro'fcl, Sal/.ian Alps, Germany S,(j()I \'iriha]h>r 

In ferior limil af constauL congelation on the Parenedf 

N. lat, Pi” hV . . S,f)ii0 Humboldt 

Priel (Treat, Upjier Austria, Norie .Alps . SflAO 

’Mount ParpaillorijHautes Al[>s, Dauphine, France. S.9I7 Zach’s Jouni.tl 

-Piz RalViri, Beveriri, or (?untides, Gri-sons, valley 
of Donites(‘h . . . S^9l,‘l p'.ber.s Switzerland 

Pa.ssage des Fours, Savoy, Italian Alps . S,9oii Saus.-iurt“ 

Siiinniit of the St (iotbard, Swiss Alps . ^,9.'19 

IMont Galanda near C^oire, Grisons, Do. . Fibel’s Switzerland 

Aiijuille de Vauns, Savoy, Italian Alps S,s.s;i Journal des Mines 

Rathausberg, Salzian Alps, (iermany . -S,.S/a{ Virtbailer 

Mount Rosa of the St Gotlianl . . S,N:iI vSausKiirc 

Summit of the Pass from ( Jiiaveniia into the Vul 
de Lei, in the Grisons . * . . S,IS7 Sehouw, Zach 

Jn/'erinr limit: of constant congelation on the Alps, N, 
lat. LVCl-o' o;/,// !()” . . . N,7f;S Humboldt 

llothestoe.k-StaHle, Switzerland . Wahb iiberg 

lloslujdeii Hocle, eantmi of llfi’iie, SwilzerlamI S,/.’!.# 

f oot of the Aiguille dn ALd', Savuiy, Itali.iii Alps S,pi.‘{ Journal d(‘s .Mines 
Monte Della Oro, ill Corsica . S,;iU IMnkerton 

Monte Legnope east <»f the I jake of Como, Italian 
^ Alps ...» S,797 Se.luoiw, Zach 

Piilhest ill ’rransylvjini.i . W,99S Ihilbi 

(b*abiere, hetweeij the valleys of Alilles and Cani- 

gaii, Pyrenees, Fraii<“e . , S,n9.'l Vidal and Reboul 

lai Fourche de Retta, Savoy, Italian Alps S,(i l(i Saiissure 

Martenselistoch, between the Grisons and eanton 

of (i laris, S . 'iss Alps , 8 ,(kI 9 Keller’s Map 

i*caks on both siiles of the Wemlsfell, vSalziau Alps. S,6SS 
Scaletta, between the Lower Kngadirie and* the 

(Tiisons, Swiss Alps . . . S,(jt)(> Do. 

h'aull-Horii, north of tin; Valais, eanton of llerno 

Swiss .Mps . . . I'-bel 

Pic de Irree, Spanish side of the Pyrenees . S,i7;>9 Vidal and Relioul 

Saigher Rerg, Swiss Aljis . . N,;>;39 Lbel 

Rase of the JSeedleof Rlaitaire, Savoy, Italian Alp.s. Saussun- 

(ilaciei* de Talefre, Savoy, .D». . .S,6.‘>^ Do. 

Su/^pif'fd limil of inferior congelation in N. lat. 19” 

CtirpatUians . . . Wahleuberg 

Sierra de JCstrclla, between Spain and Portugal, 

(Mons Henninius) . . . S,0‘:i9 

IJi^h valley of the^Reterzatt in Transylvania s,;i97 Ralbi 
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Sierra tie Guadarf’ama, between Old and New (’as- 
tile, Spain . . . . 

Geier Koff, Alps of Salzburg . . Virthallcr 

C?*eyliko#f, Do. Do. i . N,£>(K1 Do, 

Kisentballer-Spitze, Switzerland^ . . 8,500 AValilenberg 

Pie d’ Anic, head of the Aspe anil Bnuton, Pyre- 
nees, France . . . 8.48(5 Vidal and Peboiil 

laMitsehitz in TVaiisyl vania ^ . . 8,4/i(5l 15albi 

Dtnnnitzer Spitze, highest peak of'the Carpathian 

chain, Hungary ‘ i . * . 8,464 AVahlenber/; 

La IVlontagno de'i ole, Sa^by, Italian Alps 8.442 Journal ()es IMines 

PaseoftliH Needle of Plan, Do. . ^ 8,42J 

IMouiit llreven, Sa\ oy, i Do. 8,J15S Saussure 

Point de Poiiziue, 1 1 antes Alps, Daupbine, France Journal of Zach 

'J’lie Infernal Alomitain, J)o. Do. *Do*. S,iitl6 Do. 

F'elscnkain, near ’Mayen field, between the Phinthal 

and the VorarJhei'g , . 8,.'316 FJ>el 

H<te Hlar.e, valley of A*'<ide, V’rench Pyrenees l \'idal and Heboul 

SiHM'haltn, the loftiest peak of the Norwegian Alps^ 8,.‘k'1^5 F.smark 
Viszoiva, ( 'arpathian.. ... . . AVahlenberg 

Csabl, Dv, . . 8.31 J Do. 

1 1 nnds dorferspit/e, I o. . . 8 313 Do. 

Blount Tareau, liantes Alps, Duupl ine, r laiice 8,2i)6 .lonriial of Zaeh 
(Jlacier, near the Aller lllanc . . 8,26^ Saussure 

Pass of tb|t* Fiii’ca, from the Hospice ot^the lleiiss 

to the \ alais, Swiss Alps . . 8,255 Keller’s IMap 

Ptivt de Pineda, Pyrenee’s ^ , . 8,24i> 

Ghu-'.* .• td' Valsovey, ?'uuh side of the Valais, Ita- * 

Ji.in Alps . . . . Kbel 

Bi’isen-Sto( k, north of tln» valley of F^nghelbevg, 8 243 

canton of Unterwald, Swiss A lp)s . . 8!217 Kbel 

Alontt* \ « lino, AiM'iiriirn's, N r.ph- , 8,195 Zach’s Journal 

C’onvent of the (iraTui St Jh rnard, highest situation 

in Knrepe, ladween the \ alais and Ao.st . 8,180 U. B. de Gems 

V'elora, tiigli ( 'astellneio, Apennines, Naples , 8,110 vSehouw 

Kroinchesko; 'u the Uralian range . 8,133 Balbi 

Fanikniss, between the I'aigadiiic and the Verarl- 

berg, N.Fh of iMayenfiehl . . 8.112 Kbel 

Co! de le Stiigne, S. \V'. of ATont BIan<‘, Savoy 8,(W4 Jcnirnal dcs Alines 

I'uy ( liainpolerni, Hantes Alps, Danphiiie, hVanoe 8,052 Jnuiiial oJ* Zach 
1 1 tu ner- Hoi n, Salziaii Alps . . 8,052 Virthallcr 

Cilacier of Dberaar, in the Valais . , 8,038 Saussure 

Alouiit Krivan, Carpathians . . 8,034 Wahlenherg 

Col de lloiihoinine, south of the Col de F(nirs, Sa-^ 

voy, Italian Alps . . . ' 8,032 Saussure 

Dezriit Pass, from the ATedelscr Thai, to the valley 
<d' Lngnetz, Grisons, Swiss Alps . . *8,022 Keller’s Alap 
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No. III.— 'Cables for calculating the heights of moun- 

TAINS»BY THE BARO.METEH. 

• ^ (From the British AlmanflCk.) 

The following tables for obtaining the heights of mountains by means of 
the barometer, have been constructed from those given in the Annnaire 
for tlie year 1830, by M.*Oitmanns. ^ 

The second^of the series is introduce^ for the j)ijrpo8e of obtaining 
more readily thc^parts* for the second and. third tiecimal •figures, in tbe 
barometer observations. These are found answering horizontally to the 
corresponding difiVnence, as given in Tabl^ L, and vertically to the parts 
required : the correction thus obfained being always additive. 

Let h express the height of the barometer in inches at the lower station ; 
A' that at the higher station ; T and T' the temperalurcjii shown by J'ahren- 
hcit’s thermometer attached to*the barometer ; i and V that of the air. 

The number corresponding to h is" first to he found in Table I., wiTli the 
assistance of Table II., which call a ; and that ansn'ering to A', found in 
the same manner, call A. From Table Ilf. fal^e^he number answering to 
T — 'r, cjdl it c, and the approximate ifeight will be a — A — c ; but i( 
T — T' is less ihaa 31^', it will be a — A + c. ^ 

In ordur, then, to apply to this approxirnatcMblniight the correction due 
to the change of temperature, multiply the thousandth part of it by the 
sum of the excess of t and H' above 32”, increased by oiui-nintli of itself. 
The correction thus obtained, which may he called d, will h<* positive or 
negative according as the sum of t and V is greater or h‘ss than 32". If i 
aim I' are less than 32", the number of degrees they are below it must be 
used in like manner to obtain the correction, wdiich will tJien he negative. 

The last correction, that for the latitude and diminution of grav'ity, will 
be obtained by sfjeking, in the fourth table, the mimher corn‘spondiiig ver- 
tically to the latitude and liorizontally to the approximated height. This 
correction is always additive. 

l'h(j following example, from the Annucnrc^ will illustrate their use : 




'rh<* lioiylit o£ ( 

uaii 

’kli’Niro, ol)S»*iv 

c-d by IM, do Hill 

iboliU-Iat. ‘iW. 





.Lower statioiij 

i 

IJarometcr 

- 

.SO” .017) =:= b. 





or 

1 . 

f 'I'hcrrnoiiictcr 

attached 

77 .5 ’\\ 





Level of ?Sea. 


f Therinoinetci* 

detached 

77 ..5 = /. 






i 

Haroiiiutcr, 


23 .059 == fu 





Ujipcr station 


^ Thcrmonietcr 

attached 

70 .5 'I '. 






\ ' I'll erm ometer 

detached 

70 .5 /. 



'I'ahlc 

I. 

23 

4)50 

14034 

V 30. 015/ 'I'able 1. 

202Hri.7 

a 

'I'abJe 

11. 


009 

9.9 

Daroni. 

S.()59yand 11. 

14013.9 

h 






T — i 

' = 7, 'fab. III. 

98.3 

c 





llOiS-O 










Approx, height a — b — c 

= 0223. 

5 






(Jor recti on 

(1 add 

580. 

7 

'fable 

I. 

30. 0(J( 

I 2024.S 



— 

— 

Table 

: II. 

1 

1 

.010 34.4 

.005 4.3 

Tab. IV., 

for 0804 and 21 

0801. 

31. 

2 





20280.7 • 

Height 

- 

- (iasH. 



t . 77” .5 — 32” = 4.0.r> 

t' • 70 .5 — 32 = 38.y 


iSt 

Sum - - - 84.0 + •— --= 93.3 

Thvn 93.3 X = 580.7 correction d. 

HXIO 

Another Table is given by IM. Oltmaiins, for the purpose ot correcting the height 
obtained when thg lower station is ch^vateil above the s«*.a; hut as the correction doe^ 
not at most amount to more than 0 IW't, it is ptii*poscly omitted here. 
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TABLE 1. 


Barom. 

Foot. 1 

Dirt: 

Bnn)m. | 

Feot. 

— 

Dirt: 

Biirotn. 

Ftu'l . 

DiU. 

ILOBO 

”"m5i 

90 

1,7. KKl 

~1l017 

75 

20.2(H) 

9,01(> 

7)5 

.(>50 

1,,521 


.151) 

(5,092 


.250 

9,981 


.7(K) 

1,010 

89 

.500 

(5.1(57 


.300 

10,015 

(>1 

.750 

1,099 


,550 

(5,211 

71.# 

.350 

10,109 


.soo 

1,787 

88 

.1500 

(5,315 


.400 

10,173 


.850 

1,875 


.0(5C 

(5, .389 


rl50 

10f237 


.PW 

^l,9(i3 

*■ 

;7(K) 

(5,1(53 


.5(H) 

/^),.301 


.950 

2,050 

87 

.750 

(5,5.37 


.550 

10,3(55 


15.005 

2,137. 


.800 

(5,(510 

73 

.(5(:() 

10,128 

(5.3 

.050 

2,221 


.85(^ 

(5^582- 


.050 

iMoi 


.100 

2,311 


.900 

C,75(5 

• 

.7(P 

19,551 


.150 

2,397 

80 

.050 

(5,829 


.roo 

19,(517 


.200 

2,183 


18.0(H) 

(5.902 


.800 

10,(5>0 


...250 

2,;3(>9 


.050 

(5,975 


.850 

10,71.3 


/M) 

2,(555 


.100 

7,0 17 

‘ 72 

.(HtO 

l((,s( >5 

(5;? 

:i50 

2,7 iO 

85 

.150 

7,119 


.950 

loso: 


.100 

2,825 


.200 

7,191 


21.000 

10,929 


.150 

2,910 


.2.50 

7,2(53 


.050 

10.!>9l 


..500 

2,995 

. 

«* .300 

7,3.35 


.1(10 

ll,(»,)3 


.550 

3,07.9 

81 

..350, 

7, 10(5 

71 

l.oO 

11,1 15 


.om 

.3,103 


.400^ 

7.177 


.200 

n i:7 


’(i50 

.3,217 


.150 

7,5 LS 


.250 

1 1,2.39 


.70»0 

3 331 


.5(H) 

7,(515) 


..3( 0 

1 1,300 

(51 

.750 

.3, M 1 

8.3 

.55(» 

7.089 

70 


11,3(11 


.SOU 

3, 197 


,(.500 

7,7"M) 


.4(0 

1 1 , 122 


.S50 

,3,5'<0 


.(550 

7,8'. > 

(: 


11,18.3 


.900 

3,0(*2 

.S2 

i .700 

7,8!H) 


0 

11,511. 


.050 

3,711. 


.;i>o 

7.5)(55> 


.5;>i) 

1 1,(505 


lO.OOO 

3,S20 


.SOO 

8,o:>8 

09 

.(iOll 

1 1 ,(5(5(5 


.050 

,3,<)07 


.850 

8,107 


.(5.50 

11,72(5 

Cl; 

• 100 

3,9S8 


.iMiO 

8,17(5 


.700 

1 1,78(5 


.I5-‘ 

■j nfi<) 


.‘ .)0 

8,215 


.750 

11,8.35 


.200 

1,150 


19.(H)0 

8,31 1 


.8(M) 

1 1,90(5 


.250 

1,230 

j 

.050 

8,38.3 


.850 

1 1, 9(5(5 


• oOO 

'1..310 

1 

.1(H) 

8,151 

(58 

.9(H) 

I2.(C2() 


.;i5o 

<1,390 

1 

1 

.150 

8.51<) 


• 950 

12,oso 


.OH) 

4,170 


.200 

8,587 


22.000 

12,11.3 

59 

.150 

4.519 

:9 1 

.2,50 

8,(5 >;■> 


.(»50 

12,201. 


.5(K) 

4., 028 

1 

..300 

8,72.3 


.100 

12,2(53 


.550 

4,707 


• 350 

8,7.91 


. 150 

12,322 


.(j(K) 

4‘,780 


.400 

8,859 


.200 

12,:m 


.050 

4,805 


.450 

8,92(5 

07 

.250 

12,140 


.700 

1,913 

78 

.,"500 

8,‘)<)3 


.,300 

I2,J!)9 


.750 

5,0:^ 


.5,50 

9.(H50 


..‘5,50 

12,557 

58 

,800 

5,0<)9 


.0(K> 

9,127 


. KiO 

12,(51.5 


.S50 

5, 1 /'7 


.(550 

9,191 


.450 

12,(573 


.900 

5,255 


.700 

9,2(51 


■ .500 

12,7.31 


.950 

5, .322 

77 

• 750 

9,327 

(5(5 

.550 

12,789 


17.IM)0 

5,10!I 


.vS(H) 

9„393 


.(500 

12 817 


.050 

5, l,s(> 


.850 

9,455) 


.(550 

12,905 


.100 

5,i703 


.900 

9,525 


.700 

12.9(5,3 


.150 

5,0.3‘) 

70 

.950 

9,591 


•750 

1.3,020 

57 

.200 

5, < 1 5 


20-000 

9, (5.5(5 

05 

• 800 

1.3,077 


.250 

5,791 


•0.50 

9,721 


•860 

1.3,131 


.:ioo 

5,8(57 


•100 

9,78(i 


.9(K) 

1.3,191 


.350 

5,912 

75 

•150 

5), 851 


•OiTO 

1.3.218 


23.000 

13,;(05 

57 

25 750 

1(5,257 

51 

28.500 

18,908 

Ki 

.050 

13,3(52 


.s(K) 

1(5,308 


.550 

18,951 


.100 

13,119 


.850 

1(5,359 


.(500 

19,000 


.150 

13, 170 


•9(10 

1(5,410 


.(550 

19,016 


.200 

13,532 

5‘5 

•950 

1(5, '150 

60 

.700 

19,092 


.250 

13,588 


2().0(M) 

1(5,610 


.750 

19,137 

45 

, ..3(H) 

13,(511 


.050 

1(5 5(50 


.soo 

19,182 


.,*150 

]3,7(M) 


.1(0 

1(5 010 


.S50 

19,227 


1 .100 

13,75(5 


.150 

l(i,(>(50 


.900 

19,272 


i .'150 

13,812 


.200 

1(5 710 


.950 

19,317 


( .500 

13,8(5S 


.250 

l(5’.70O 


29.0(H1 

19,3(52 


1 .550 

13,924. 


..300 

1(5.810 


.050 

19,407 


1 .(iOO 

13,9^9 

55 

f .350 

1(5,8(50 

1 

.100 

l.),452 
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TABLE 1.— CONTINUED. 


Barom. 

Feet. 

Diff. 

1 Barora. 

Feet. 

Dift. 

Barom. 

Feet. 

Diff. 

, .()50 

11,031 


. .400^ 

10.910* 


.1.50 

19,15)7 


.7(K) 

11089 


A60 

io,95y 

40 

.200 

19,512 


.750 

11,111 


.500 

17,01X8 


.2.50 

15), 587 


.S(’»0 

11.199 


.650 

17,0.57 


..30() 

19,0.32 


.850 

1 1,251 

# 

• .000 

17,100 


.;i:50 

15), 070 

11 

.000 

1 1,30<) 


.060 

17,155 



19,720 


.050 


• 

.700 

urm 


^.150 

ID, 701 


21.000 

Hiir 


.750 

17,2.5.3 


.500 

15), 80S 


.050 

11,1:1 

51. 

'.WW) 

17,302 


.550 

19.852 


.100 

1 1,525 


.850 

17,351 


.itoo 

19,85)0 


. 150 

1 1,579 


.9«0 

• 17, loft 


.050 

15), 9 10 


.200 



’ .950 

17,118 

■18 

.700 

15), 5)81 


.250 

1 l,(is7 

» 

27-(‘<t0 

1 7, 190 


.750 

20,028 


..‘JOO 

1 1 711 


.050 

17,511 


..80tf 

20,072 

0 

.^50 

1 1,7!)5 


•100 

17,55)2 


850 

20,110‘ 


.100 

1 1.S19 


. 150 

]7,<)10 


!5)00 

20,100 

« 

.150 

ii.9o:i 


.2<i0 

•| 7,(»88 


.5)50 

20,201 


.500 

1 1,95(> 

5,8 

.2:70 

1 7,7.30 


30.0(H) 

20, ‘^18 


,55* 

15,009 


..300 

17,781, 

% 

. .050 

20,25).3 

13 

.(iOO 

15,0()2 


• oOt f 

1 7,s;>2 


.100 

20,.3.3<) 


.O'oO 

lo.ll 7 


• 100 

17,8/) 


.150 

20,379 


700 

•15.108 


.15<, 

! 7,5*28 


.200 

20,122 


.‘50 

15,231 


.,500 1 

’7.5)7<) 1 


.■Ji »0 

20,105 


,■'00 

1 1 . 5 , 2 ; 1 


.5.50 

18 023 

47 

* .500 

20, .50.8 


V;0 

1 . 7:127 


.00(J ! 

18,070 1 


.:;.50 

20,551 


!!(!0 

I.5.3S0 


.0.50 1 

1.8,117 1 


. 100 

20, .55)1 


.050 

1.5,!. 82 

52 

f .700 

18,101 


.1:>0 

20,(i37 


2,‘).000 

1.5, isl 


.750 

18,211 


.5(10 

20,(>S0 


.<►50 

l.5„5.8<> 


.SOO 

18,2.58 


.5.>0 

20,72.3 


. OiO 

l;),5SS 


.850 

1.8„30,5 


.(>< to 

20,7 (><) 


.!5<l 

I5,<;il0 


.900 

1.8,:j.52 


.<>50 

20, .805) 


.20<» 

i5.(;‘)2 


.9.50 

18,35)5) 


.700 

20,8,52 


.’250 

1.5.711 


28.000 

18, 110 


. 7.5t ) 

20,85)1 

1:2 

..500 

15,79<) 


.<150 

|8,|5).3 


..sOO 

20,5),3<> 


.:i.5o 

1 , 7 s IS 


.HIO I 

18,510 1 


,.8.50 

20,5)78 


100 i 

l. 70 (;o 


.150 

18,.5St) 

}() 

.900 

21,020 


. 150 

15,951 

51 

.200 

18,<).32 


.5).5<) 

21,002 


..500 

l<>,oo2 


.2.50 

18,078 

.31.000 

21,101 



l<*’.(».7i 


.,300 

1.8,721 1 

.0.50 

21,110 


.<)O0 

Ui,ini 


..350 

1.8,7 '^1 


100 

21 , 1.88 


’fi.50 

10. 1.55 


^100 

I8,,S|0 





.;oo 

l(i,200 


l. 8 ,.S(i 2 




J 


TABLE 11, 


Dili. 

1. 

0 

:i. 

1 . 


a 

7. 

H. 

5). 

U). 

20. 

30. 

10. 

5)0 

1.8 

.3.0 

5. 1 

7.2 

5).0 

10.8 

12.0 

1 1. 1 

10.2 

18.0 

3().0 

57 ^ 

72.0 

.8!) 

1.8 

I). .5 

1), li 

7.1 

8.9 

JO.O 

12. 1 

1 1.2 

lO.O 

17. -8 

,35.0 

.5.3.1 

71.2 

88 

1.7 

3. .5 

.5.3 

7.0 

8.8 

10.5 

l:^.3 

11.0 

15.S 

17.0 

.35.2 

.52.8 

70 . 4 . 

87 

1.7 

;i.5 

5.2 

0.9 

8.7 

10.1 

lr^.2 

1.3-5) 

15.1 

17.1 

31.8 

.52.2 

(i5).0 

.8f) 

1.7 

3.1 

5.2 

0.9 

N (j 

in..3 

1:^.0 

1,3.7 

1 6. 5 

17.2 

31.1 

51. a 

08.8 

85 

1.7 

-1 

5.1 

0.8 

.8.5 

10.2 

11.9 

1,3.0 

1.5. .3 

17.0 

31.0 

51.0 

08.0 

81 

1.7 

.3. 1 

5.0 

0.7 

8. 1 

10.0 

11.7 

1 : 1 . 1 

1.5.1 

10.. 8 

.3.3.0 

60. 1 

07.2 

8.3 

1.7 

3.3 

5.0 

G.O 

8.3 

5).5) 

11.0 

•i:X3 

11.9 

10.0 

,3,3.2 

1s9.S 

(iO. 1 

82 

1.0 

3. .3 

1.9 

0.() 

s.:i 

5)..S 

11.5 

1.3.1 

11.7 

1<). 1 

.32.8 

45). 2 

0.5. fi 

81 

j l.() 

.3.2 

1.5) 

0.5 

8,1 

5).7 

1 1.3 

i:2.5) 

11.5 

l().2 

.32. 1 

4.8 (> 

01.8 

80 

1.0 

.3.2 

■1.8 

(i.l 

8.0 

9.0 

11.2 

J2.8 

1 1. 1 

Ki.O 

,i:>.0 

18.0 

01.0 

79 

i 1.0 

3 2 

4.7 

0.3 

7.9 

5).5 

ll.O 

12.0 

1 1.2 

J.) 8 

:jj.o 

17. 1 

<5.3.2 

,78 

1 1.0 

.3.1 

4.7 

0.2 

7.S 

5). 3 

10.5) 

12.5 

11.0 

15-0 

31.2 

|<).8 

02.4 

•77 

i 1.5 

.3 1 

1.0 

0.2 

7.7 

9.2 

10.7 


1,3.8 

15 1 

.30.8 

10.2 

01. 0 

70 

1.5 

.3 0 

1.0 

O.l 

7.0 

<).l 

10.(i 

l:^.l 

1.3.7 

16-2 

,30. 1 

15. 0 

00.8 

75 

f 1.5 

.3 0 

1.5 

0.0 

7.5 

5).0 

10.5 

12.0 

1.3.6 

1 . 5.0 

.30.0 

15.0 

00.0 

71 i 

11 1.5 

.3.0 

1.1 j 

5.9 

7.1 j 

8.8 

10.3 j 

ll.S 

1.3. .3 

11.8 

29. <» 

41 1 

59-2 

7.3 i 

ii 1.5 

2.5) 

■1.1 1 

5.S 

7,3 

8.7 

10.2 1 

11.7 

1,3.1 

1 1.0 

25).2 

4.3.8 

.58. 1 


1.1 

2.9 

1.3 

5.8 

7.2 

8.0 

10.1 

11.5 

12.9 

11.1 

28.8 

13.2 

57*0 

7 1 

i 1 1 

2.S 

l.:i 

t _ 

5.7 

7.1 

1_8.5 

5).9 

11.3 

12.7 

11.2 

1 28. 1 

i 12. 0 

1 50.8 

1 
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TABLES roll CALCULATING 


T A 13L K 1 1. — CON TiNi'En. 



L 

2. 

a 

-1. 

5. 


7. 

a 

f >. 

10. 

20. 

.00. 

40. 

70 i 

14. 

2^' 

4.2 

5.0 

7.0 

.^8.4. 

0.8 

11.2 

52.0 

14.0 

1 28.0 

42.(>- 

50.0 

( if ) 

LI . 

2.8 

1.1 

5.5 

O . f ) 

‘8.0* 

f ).0 

11.0 

12.1 

10.8 

27.0 

4 LI 

55.2 

()8 

1.1. 

2.7 

1.1 

5.1 

0-8 

8.1 

0.5 

10.0 

12.2 

: 10.7 

i 27.2 

40.8 

51.1 

( i 7 

l.B 

2.7 

1.0 

5.1 

0.7 

eS -0 

9.1 

10.7 

J ‘-» 0 

10.4 

i 20.8 

lO 2 

50.0 

()(» 

l.B 

2.0 

1.0 

5.0 

( i.O 

■/. f ) 

0.2 

10.5 

11.8 

1.0.2 

20.4 

00 .(i 

52.8 

()5 

i .;{ 

2.0 

3.9 

\5.2 

0.5 

7.8* 

9.1 

10.1 

11.7 

10.0 

i 

oo.o 

62.0 

(il 

1.3 

2.0 

0.8 

5.1 

0.1 

7.7 

8.0 

10.2 

11.5 

. l 2.8 


.08. |. 

51.2 

n.‘i 

1.3 

2.5 

0.8 

5.0 

( i.O 

7.5 

8.8 

10.1 

11.0 

^ 12 0 

' i 5 2 

07.8 

50. 1 

(« 

I.r' 

2.5 

0.7 

5.0 

0.2 

7.1 

8.7 

9.0 

11.1 

12.1 

21.8 

37.2 

1.0.0 

(>i 

1.2 

2.1. 

0.7. 

l . f ) 

0.1 

7.3t 

8.5 

9.7 

11 0 

1 12.2 

21.1 

36.6 

48.8 

(iO 

1.2 

2.1 

0.0 

1.8 

( i .0 

7.2 

8.1 

9.6 

J(\S 

1 12 0 

21.1 

00.0 

48. 0 

5 f > 

1.2 

2.1 

0.5 

1.7 

5. f ) 

7.1 

8.2 

9.1 

10.0 

1,1. 

20. () 

05. 1 

17-2 

,os 

1 2 

2 .;i 

0.5 

,1.0 

5.8 

O . f ) 

8.1 

9.2 

10.1 

; I ' l.O 

2.0.2 

01,8 

40.1 

.07 

r.i 

2.;{ 

0.1 

‘ l.O 

5.7 

0.8 

7.0 

f).l 

10 2 

! 11.1 

22.8 

01.2 

45 0 

0(> ' 

11 

2.2 

0. 1 

1.5 

5.0 

0.7 

7.8 

8.0 

10.1 

i 11.2 

22.1 

.0.0,0 

M -8 

05 

1.1 

2.2 

0.0 

J.l 

5.5 

0.0 

7.7 

8.8 

0.0 

! 11.0 

22-0 

30.0 

410 

5 l . , 

1 1 

2.;: 

0.2 

1.0 


( i .5 

7.5 

8.0 

0.7 

: 10 8 

21-0 

.02 4 

1.02 

.5 .‘i ; 

M 

2.1 

.0.2 

4.2 

5. 0 

0.0 

7.1 

8.5 

0 5 

10.0 1 

2r2 

01.8 

42 1 

5*^ 

l .(> 

2.1 

0.1 

4.2 

2 

(>.2 

7.2 

8.0 

0 0 

10.4> 1 

20-8 

.01.2 

41-0 

51 

LO 

2.0 

0.1 

1.1 

5.1 

0.1 

7.1 

8.1 

0.2 

10.2 ; 

20. 4< 

.00 (> 

40-8 

.'•>(» 

1.0 

2.0 

0.0 

1.0 

5.0 

0.0 

7.0 

8.0 

0.0 

10.0 ; 

20.0 

.00 0 

40.0 

in 

1.0 

2.0 

2.9 

0 9 

l . f ) 

5.0 

0.8 

7.8 

8.8 

0.8 

10.0 

29. i 

.09. 2 

■ IS 

1.0 

l . f ) 

2.9 

0.8 

4 8 

5.7 

0.7 

7.7 

8.0 

0.0 

10.2 

2 s .8 

.08.4' 

17 

0..0 

l . f ) 

2.8 

0.8 

4.7 

5.0 

0.0 

7.5 

8..1 

0.1 

18.8 

28^2 

07.0 

Ki 

O . f ) 

1.8 

2.8 

0.7 

4.() 

5.5 

( i.l 

7.0 

8.0 

f ).2 

IS . 4 

27.6 

.00.8 

15 

O . f ) 

1.8 

2.7 

0.0 

1.5 

5.1 

( i.O 

7.2 

1,8.1 

9.0 

18.0 

27.0 

0( i .0 

U 

O . f ) 

1.8 

2.() 

0.5 

4 1 

5.0 

( i.l 

7.0 

7.0 i 

i 8.8 

17.0 

2(>.4 

05.2 

i:i 

O . f ) 

1.7 

2.0 

0.4 

1.0 

5.1 

0.0 

( i.O 

7*7 

8.6 ; 

17.2 ! 

2.5.8 

01. 1 

1^. 

0.8 

1.7 

2.5 

0.1 

1.2 

5.0 

5.0 

( i .7 

75 

i 8. 4 i 

1().8 1 

2.5.2 

,0 O.(i 


TABI.K TIL 


TImt . 

Foot . 

Then 

Feet 

Then 

Feet . 

rher . 

Feet . 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

25.2 

1 S .5 

19.5 

27.5 

70.8 

1.0 

2.7 

10.0 

20.7 

19.0 

51.0 

28.0 

71.9 

1.5 

4.1 

10.5 

28. 1 

19.5 

52.1 

28.5 

76.3 

2.0 

5.4. 

11 0 

20.0 

20.0 

53.7 

20.0 

77.0 

2.5 

6.9 

11 5 

00.8 

20.5 

55.1 

2 f ) 5 

70.1 

0.0 

7.8 

12.0 

02.1 

21,0 

50.4 

00.0 

80.4 

0.5 

0.0 

12.5 

00 5 

21 5 

57.5 

00.5 

8 L 8 

4.0 

10.5 

10.0 

31.7 

22,0 

58. 9 

31.0 

80.0 

4.5 

12.0 

10.5 1 

36.2 

22.5 

60.2 

01.6 

81.7 

5.0 

10.1 

14.0 

37.7 

23.0 

61.7 

32.0 

86.0 

5.5 

11.9 

11.5 

38.9 

20.5 

60.0 

32.5 

87.1 

0.0 

10.1 

16.0 

40.4 

21.0 

61.4 

33.0 

88.0 

0.5 

17.1 

15.5 

41.3 

2^1.5 

65.6 

33.6 

80 9 

7.0 

18.8 

Ki.O 

42.8 

25.0 

67.1 

34.0 

91.3 

7.5 

20.0 

16.5 

44.0 

25.5 

68.4 

34<.5 

92.3 

8.0 

21.6 

17.0 

45.5 

20.0 

69.8 

35.0 

93.7 

8.5 

20.0 

17.5 

40.9 

20.5 

71.2 

35.5 

95.2 

0.0 

21.2 

18.0 

48.0 

27.0 

72 5 
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TABLE IV . « 


Feet 

0. 

5®. 

10®. 

15®. 

• 

20®. 

1 

25®. 

w 

30®. 

35®. 

40®. 

-15«’. 

50®. 

55®. 

CO®. 

500 

3,0 


3.0 

2.4 

25 

2.5 

1.^ 

J .9 

1.4 

, V 5 

1.7 

1.0 

0.8 

l.fKfO 

5.9 


. 5.9 

5.3 

5.0 

5.0 

4.3 

n.2 

3f 

3.0 

t .7 

2.0 

1.4 

1,500 

8.8 

8 .S 

8.8 

8.2 


7.4 

6.7 

6.2 

5.2 

,4.5 

3.8 

3.0 

2-2 

2,000 

M 3 

11. '3 

11.3 

10.7 

10.0 

. 9A 

8 .i 

7.9 

0.7 

6.0 

5.2 

3.9 

2.8 

2,50 t 1 

11.0 

li.O 

14^^ 

i ; i .4 

12.7 

U.9 

10.9 

9.7 

8.7 

7.4 

6,3 

5.3 

4.2 

3,00!) 

10.0 

16.9 

16.9 

16.0 

15. .3 

M .3 

13.0 

11. .6 

10.3 

2-2 

7.7 

6.5 

5.2 

3,600 

20.1 

20.1 

19.9 

18.6 

nf 7 

J 6 .S 

15.0 

13.4 

12.0 

10.8 

9.1 

7.5 

6.2 

4,000’ 

23.1 

23.4 

22.7 

2/.1 

200 

19.8 

17.0 

15.3 

‘13.9 

12.2 

J 0.4 

8.6 

TO 

4,500 

26.4 

26.4 

25.7 

21.1 

22.8 

21.6 

19.5 

17.3 

15.1 

13.5 

U . f ) 

9.6 

7.8 

6,000 

28.9 

28.9 

28.2 

27.2 

25.5 

23.8 

21. 

19.^ 

t 7.4 

14.9 

12.8 

10.6 

8.6 

6,500 

31.8 

31^8 

31.1 

.30.2 

28.5 

26.3 

2/3 

21.3 

193 

16.5 

14.1 

11.7 

9.6 

6,000 

31.7 

31 6 

339 

32.7 

,31.. 3 

28.7 

2 G.C 

23.4 

21.0 

18.0 

15.3 

12.7 

10.3 

0 V 7)0 

37.7 

37. 1 

36.9 

: i 5.7 

33.8 

31.2 

28.5 

25.3 

' 22.8 

19.5 

16.5 

13.6 

11.1 

7,000 

<10.7 

40.1 

39.8 

38.5 

3 G .4 

33.6 

30.8 

27.3 

21. 3 

fl.O 

17.8 

14.6 

11.9 

7,500 

13.7 

43.3 

43.0 

41.1 

’sao 

36.1 

33. 1 

29.3 

26.1 

22.5 

19.0 

15.8 

12.7 

8,000 

46.0 

46.6 

40.0 

11.4 

41.7 

38 6 

35.,3 

31.5 

28.1 

24.1 

20.5 

17.0 

1.3.7 

500 

19.6 

40.0 

49. 0 

17.0 

44.4 

41.1 

37.8 

31.2 

30.1 

26.1 

22.2 

18.2 

11.7 

9.000 

63.1 

62.9 

52.5 

50.0 

47.4 

43.6 

40.3 

30.5 

32.1 

28.1 

23.7 

19.7 

15.9 

9,500 

50.4 

66.2 

65.8 

63 1 

50.2 

46.2 

42. 9 

38.6 

33.8 

29.8 

25.2 

21.0 

17.1 

10,000 

59.7 

59 1 

58.7 

56.1 

62.8 

48.8 

15.4 

‘10.7 

36. 0 

21.4 

26.7 

22* 0 

17.9 

10,500 

62.7 

62.0 

G 1.3 

59 0 

65.7 

51.5 

47.9 

13.0 

37.7 

33.1 

28.2 

23.0 

18.7 

11,000 

66.1 

65.5 

61.9 

62.3 

59.2 

51.4 

50.6 

15.6 

10.0 

35.1 

29.7 

24.7 

19.1 

11,500 

69.4 

68.9 

68.1 

65.3 

62,3 

57.4 

53.2 

4.7.8 

12.4 

36,8 

31.2 

26.2 

21.9 

T 2,000 

72.7! 

72.3 

71.3 

68 ') 

(-^.3 

G 0.1 

65.7 

00.1 

44.8 

.38.8 

32.8 

27.4 

22.1 

12,500 

75.9 

75.3 

74.3 

71.0 

67.8 

62.9 

5 S .2 

52.4 

4-7.0 

30.6 

31.3 

28.4 

23.1 

13,000 

79.8 

79.2 

77.6 

74 3 

71.0 

65.9 

60.7’ 

55.0 

49.0' 

42.5 

38.2 

.30.3 

24.6 

13,500 

83.1 

82.5 

81.2 

’’ilJl 

73.8 

69.0 

6.3. 6 

.57.6 

51.0 

44.6 

38.2 

32.2 

26 1 

14,000 

BG .7 

88.0 

81.6 

81.4 

76.9 

72.3 

66. G 

C 0.2 

53.3 

17.0 

10.3 

33.9 

27.6 

14,500 

9('.r 

' 90.0 

88.3 

^5.1 

80.1 

75.8 

69.6 

63.1 

5.5. s 

10.5 

4-2.6 

35.8 

29.0 

15,000 

91.1 

93 5 

91.8 

88.3 

83.4 

79.1 

72.6 

66.0 

58.5 

51.8 

41.3 

37.4 

; i 0.6 

15,500 

97.8 

97.2 

953 

91.6 

86.8 

81.9 

75.4 

68.6 

61.0 

53.7 

16.0 

38.9 

32.0 

10,000 

101.5 100.9 

98.7 

95 0 

90,5 

85.3 

78.2 

71.2 

63.5 

55.7 

•47.8 

10.5 

33.4 

16,500 [191.9 191.3 

101.9 

98.3 

93.8 

88.2 

81.2 

73.7 

65.7 

67.5 

19.5 

42.0 

31.7 

117,000 

107.6 107.2 101.9 

101.3 

97.0 

91.4 

8 L 0 

76.1 

67.9 

69. 4 

51.3 

43.5 

,36.0 

17,600 111.1 110.4 

108.5 

101.8 

99.8 

91.5 

«6.5 

78.6 

70.2 

61.7 

63.0 

15*0 

.37.3 

18,000 

114 5 113.8 

111.9 

108.2 

102.8 

97.2 

89.1 

81.1 

72.5 

64.0 

54.9 

16.4 

38.4 

18,500 

118.0 1173 

1150 

111.4 

106.0 

99 8 

91.9 

83.6 

74. 8 

65.8 

56.8 

18.0 

39.5 

^9,000 

121.5 120.9 

118.2 

114.6 

108.7 

102.6 

94.6 

86.2 

77.3 

67.8 

58.3 

49.4 

40.8 

19,500 

125-0 124.4 

1 

121.7 

117.9 

111.5 

105.1 

97.4 

88.7 

79.8 

69.8 

60.1 

51.0 

42.1 


VI. 
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530 No. IV.— A COMPARATIVE TABLE 

Of Itinerary a^id Topographical Measures, coiisuiered, first, as ine«asures of distance 
in their relation to a degree (nonagesiinfil) of the ecpiator; to ii geograp.iic.al french 
league, of 25 to a degree; and to the kilometre (1,000 metres); and, sec,ondly, ar 
measures of superficial extent in their relation to geographical square leagues of 
Geriiiany (15 to a degree), of septare leagues of France (25 to u degree)^ and to a 
square kilometre. ' 


ITINERARY PROPORTIONS. 


TOPOORAPIIICAL PROrOKTlONS. 


T<j an 
<)ualorial 
lieyrcc. 

Loagu(>s of 
25 li> a 
degree*. 

Kilometres. 

1. * 

t MEASURES, 

I 

Square Leagues. 

Square Kilo 
incti cs. 

Fifteen to a 
degree. ^ 

Twenly-fiv-e 
.0 a degice. 


2.083.53 

9.27083 

Great Meile of Germany, . 

1.5(525^" 

4.3389 

85 951 

15 

1.6(56 

7.41(5(56 

Common, or Geographica'l Meile, 

1. 

2.777 

5.3,004 

17.75 

1. 4 081 

6.2t57G'' 

Small Mi*ile, 

0.714 

1.987 

39 27.7.3 

C9.5 

0.3616 

1.6094 

Mile of Kn^iand, » • - 

0.0171 

0.l:i075 

2. .7889 

«0 

0.4167 

1.8542 

Mile, (jeographieal, of ditto, * - 

0^(525 

0.17.363 

.3.1.37.3 

20 

1.25 

5.5(525 

Ijeagiie, Marine, ol d.tto. 

0.^t525 

1.5(525 

30,9.3.77 

33 

0.757G 

3 371. 

laetie of Anjou, 

‘^0 20(56 

0.5739 

11.3(5.36 

57.125 

0.4371 

1.9449 

League of Arabia, 

0,0687 

0.191 

3.78 

28 

^0.8i)2l) 

.3.973'2 

Lieiie of Artois, - • 1 

0.2868 

0.7973 

15.785 

17.333 

1.4423 

6.4ia‘l 

Lieu, Astrouo-nioal, 

0.7489 

2.079 

41.2 

lOo-O^ 

0.2367 

1.0535 

I’fase i f Batavia and of Java, 

0.02018 

0,00.5(502 

. 1.109 

20.397 

0.9471 

4.21-15 

Horaire of ditto. 

0.3229 

0.897 

17.759 

16.087 

1.5540*1 

6.9155 

League of ditto. 

0.8694 

2.41 19 

47.823 

33 

0.7576 

3..371 

l.ieue of Beauce, 

0.20(5(5 

0. .57.39 

1 1 36.36 

26 

0.96J5 

4.2788 

L'.eut* of Ifl-rry, 

0 ;i328 

0.9215 

I8.:i0s 

16 

1.5625 

(5.953 

Meile of Bohemia, 

0.8789 

2.44 

48. . 3 14 

21.521 

1.1617 

5.1(593 

Lieue of Bur^ indy. 

0.4858 

l.:i:d)2 

26.7186 

20 

1.25 

6.5625 

Meile of Brabant, 

0..562;5 

' l..5(>25 

30.9114 

17 

1.4706 

6.5441 

Lejigue of Brazil, 

0.7785 

2.1638 

42.82:19 

33 

0.7576 

3.371 

IJ-'ue of Brotagrie, 

0.20(56 

0.57.39 

1 1,3(5.36 

28 

0.8929 

3.9732 

Ia*ague of Cayenne, 

0.28(58 

0.7973' 

1.7.78-47 

28.54 

0.8759 

3.898- 

League of Canada, 

0,27(52 

0.7672 

15.1914 

35 

0.71429 

3.17857 

Leajfue of the Carnatic, (Hindostan,] 

0.1 S37 

0.5102 

lO.l 

19^.4 

0. 1299 

0.5782 

la ot China, - ^ 

0.006078 

0.01687 

0.3343 

11 

2 2727 

10.1136 

(Jn»3 or Gau of Coromandel, 

1.859 

5. 1 6(53 

102.2856 

1477 

1.(5926 

7.5,321 

Mile of Denmark, 

1.0315 

2.8(5(5 

5(5.731 

12.333 

2.027 

9.002 

Meile of Dresden of Saxony, 

1.479 

4.1087 

81.(1.36 

28.54 

0.8759 

3 898 

Liene, Post (12,()(K1 feet) of France 

0-2762 

0.7672 

15.1914 

25 

1 

4.45 

I.ieue, ge«igr. or common. 

0 36 

1 

19.8025 

20 

1.25 

5..y525 

l..ieue, 'marine of ditto. 

0 .5(52.5 

1.6625 

.30.9414 

22.25 

1.123(5 

5 

Lieue, mean of ditto, 

0.1544 

1.2(533 

25 

11. 125 

2.2472 

10 

Myriametre, or new great league, 

1.818 

5.019 

loo 

11.25 

0.2217 

1 

Kilometre, or new small league. 

0.01818 

0 0.5049 

1 

19 025 

1.3139 

5.8476 

laeue of Gascogne, 

0.(5216 

1.72(5(5 

31.194 

26.838 

0.9313 

4.115-2 

League of Guiana, 

, 0.3124 

0.8(577 

17.181 


1.3158 

5.855 ! 

Meile of Holland, 

(*.(52.32 

1 7319 

.31.281 

13.3a3 

1.875 

8.31375 

Meile of Hungary, 

1.2(56 

3.5159 

(59 622 

42.73 

0.5848 

2.6023 

Co.ss or Corn of llindostan. 

! 0.1231 

0..342 

(5.7718 

10 

0.(525 

2.78125 ; 

Mile of Ireland, 

0.11-16025 

0..3907 

7.6.35 

3 

8,333 

37.083:1303 

'I'ingmannaleid of Iceland, 

2.5 

(59.-4 14 

1 : 17 . 7 . 17.36 

9 

2.777 

12.3(501 

Mil, marine of ditto. 

2.778 

7.716 

1.72.797 

12 

2.0833 

9.2708 

Mil, common of ditto. 


4.3389 

85.96 

58.48 

0.4275 

1.9024 

Lega ol Bologna, Italy, 

0.0(5.579 

0.1828 

5.619 

67.25 

0.3718 

1.(55427 

Lega of Milan, 

0 04975 

0.1.3H.3 

2.7.3(56 

57.71 

O.Ui32 

l,i>-277 

l.e^a of Naples, 

0.0(i7.")(5 

0.1877 1 

,3.716 

747 

0.33-17 

1.4719 

1 IiegHof the Roman State?, 

0.0103 

0.1121 

2.1(5(57 

t)8.25 

0315(53 

1 (52967 

1 I ega of 'I'uKeany, 

1 0.0488 

0-1312 

2. 65,78 

60 ()2 

0.4124 

1.8.3.52 

1 J.ega ol Venice, 

0.0(5123 

(5.17009 

.3.3(58 

12.44 

2.(X)l 

8 9-129 

Meile of Lithuania, 

i 1.4.54 

4.001 

79.977 

28 

0.8929 

3.97.32 

I Meile of Luxembourg, - '' 

0 2868 

0,797-27 

15.78.47 

2.3 

1.087 

4.R361W 

Lieue of 'Lyons, 

0.4253 1 

J. J8J57 

2.3..396 1 

10 

2.3 

JJ.125 I 

1 (iro.-j or (Jail ot Malabar, 

1.2.5 

6 25 

12.3.7656 

17 

1.47066 

(5.5441 

Leagoe of the Mysore, 

0.77HG 

2. 164 

42.82-4 

10 

2.5 

U.l2o 

Mile of Norway, 

2.25 

6 25 

123.7656 1 

24 

1.0417 

4.(5351. 

Liene of Pen-lie, (in France,) 

0.3906 

1.0857 

21.491 1 

12.5 ' 

2 

8.9 

Parasange of Persia, 

1.4-4 ' 

4 1 

79.21 

48 

0.5208 

2.3177 

Tvega of Piedmont, 

0.09766 

0.27123 

5.373 

24 

1.0417 

4.6354 

Lieue of i’oitou. 

0.3906 

1.0857 

21.491 

20 

1.23 

5.5t525 

League of I'oland, 

1 0.5(525 

1.5625 

30. 9-H 4 

18 

1.3889 

6.18056 

Legiia of Portugal, 

0.(5944 

1.9293 

38.199 

14.;i7 

J.7328 

7.7483 

Meile of Pruss’a, 

1.089 

3.003 

(50.045 

19.025 

1.3139 

5.8476 

Lieue of Provence, 

0.6216 

I.7-2()() 

34.194 

101.25 

0.2,3<)6 

1.06714 

VVerste, common of Russia, 

0.0207 

0.05741 

l.i:i85 

104716 

0.23874 

1 0624 

Werstefixod, ot Russia, 

0.0-20.5 

0.057 

1.1278 

110.4 

0.22645 

1.0077 

Werste of M. 'I’rescot of Russia, 

0.0192 

0.05128 

1.014 

17.4.53 

1.43244 

6..37W 

Mile, geographical, of 6 werstea. 

0.7387 

2.05 

40.63 

12.29 

2.0312 

9.0.521 

Meile of the Police of Saxony, 

1.49 

4.1371 

81,9.39 

* .50 

0.5 

2.225 

Mile of Scotland, 

0.09 

0.-25 

4 9.70C 

28.942 

0.8638 

3.Rt38 

Roe.ning of Siuiii, 

0.2686 

0.74615 

11.77 

17.18 

1.4552 

6.475 

Meile of Sileaia, 

0.7(52:1 

2. 1 17 

41.9.3 

16.4 

1.5 

6.675 

Legua nueva ot Spain, 

0.8H? 

2.25 i 

4-* 5.7.56 

20 

1.25 

5.5625 

Legua horaria of Spain, 

0.5625 

1.5(525 1 

30.9414 

26.4 

0.9.375 

4.17187 

Legua juridica of Spain, 

0.3164 

0.8789 

17.4056 

10.4 

2.4038 

10.6971 

Mile of Sweden, 

2.08 

6.7792 

114.45 

10 

2.5 

11.225 

Gos or (3aa of Surat, 

2.25 

6.25 

123,7656 

26.8:i9 

o!9315 

4.14.52 

League of Surinam, 

0.3124 

0.8677 

17.181 

66.4 

0.37.5 

1 6687 

Berri of Turkey, 

0.(*.5062 

0.1406 

2.786 

28 .*.37 

0 8761 

3.8985 

IJeue of Touraine, 

0.27(53 

0.7676 

1.7. 195 

tn 


f 1 V>5 

rWeile of the Circle of Westphalia, 

2.25 

6.25 

123.76625 
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No. V.— COMPARATIVK VIKW 


OF LINEAR MEASUliES, CALLED (OR KQL'IVALF.NT To) FEET. 


• • 

States and Towns, 

Measuf^es. 

Lines, 

DecU 

inotres. 

V 





nr- 



Ainstev«iam 



2 J^ 

A mrsbouvg - 

Stadt, or Wevk-Schu - • 

]:tL3 

2.07 

Pr.lc - - • 

Stuflt^or Ft4dt-Schu 

]3r^.2 

2. OS 

ijatavin - ^ - * 

Voct 

13f).l 

3.11. 

lierliii - - * - 

\ oi nerliii 

l.i7.3 

i.mi 

3. 10 

au 

15ralmiit 

•I'lisS 


2 . 8 (j 

Cadix - ^ 

Ihe 

123.3 

2 .s:t 

c 

.Foot of the iMerchiints 

130 

3.3S 

China - - < 

IMathematical fotit 

1 

3.3;3 

Clie or CarpeiiU'^'s toot 
Jjand-surveyor’s ifoof 

113.1 

111.7 

3.23 

3.10 

f’opeiihag«n 

Fod y- 

13f). 1 

3 It 

CrjKNivia • - 

r oot 

13 s 

.3 30 

Oantzir-k 

Fuss - ~ • 

127-2 

2 .sf; 

DuLtifihiiie 

l*ied 

J31 1 

3.M 

Dipin 

Pied - - . 

130-2 

3.15 

Dresden - - * 

Fuss - - - 

123 5 

2.H3 

FrancR - * ^ 

l»ied de Roi 

Decimetre 

J It 

<Hu33 

3.25 

1 

Fi'ankfort on tlio Maino 

Fuss 

127 

2.S(> 

Fraiu“h« Comte 

Pied 

13S.3 

3.57 

Genoa 

Palrno 

1113 

2.31 

JJainburgli 

1 ?. V^of Hamburgh 
/ot the Rhine 

J27 

130 1 

2 . SO 

3. 1 1 

Cei[>/,u; 

Fuss 

123.3 

2.83 

Lisbon 

Pal mo 

f) 0. 0 

2. I S 

London 

Foot 

133 

3.05 

Jmrrainn 

Pied 

12 . 0.2 

2.,02 

Jjubeck 

Fuss 

120 

2.‘)S 


Ca>do _ - _ 

1S7.0 

1.2.3 

^^Lulrid - > ^ 

^ Pies 

12.3,3 

2. S3 

Calmop''-'*-, 

\sniaii 

‘13.07 
31 32 

2. 1 1 

0 70 

^talacca - 

Common Foot 
t'arpeiiteFs Fisit 

130.1 

127.3 

3.1 fc 

1 2.S7 

iNlessina - - ' 

Pal mo 

H)7 3 ' 

2.12 

TSlilan 

Paliiio 

170 

3.‘»7 

jMiirn’ch - - - 

P^IISS 

12S.2 

2 SO 

Napic 

Palino 


2*0.3 

Norjnandy 

' i'ied 

J32 

1 2., OS 

Norway 

hod 

130-1 

1 3.13 

N uremherg - 

Stadt-Se.hu of Carpenteis 1 

131-7 1 

3 l»3 

Werk-Sc.hu of iMas<ms 

123 (5 

2;78 

Padua 

l^ilmo 

ISO- 9 

4 . 28 

Paris ~ 

Pied do Rol 

lit 

3*25 

Palermo 

Palmo, ancient 

107*3 

2 12 

Prague 

1,1 Vof-,P<>l>e*nia 

131- 1 

2* 07 

iot'Mo.-avia - 

131-2 

2‘05 1 

Riga 

Fuss 

123-5 

2‘7t 

Rome 

I’almo 

1.30. (> 

2’Ot 

Russia 

I'oot 

135 

3’ 05 

Sardinia 

Palmo 

110.1 

2 IS 

Sweden ' - 

h'odl. 

131.0 

2*07 

Switzerland 

F uss 

133 

3.00 

0 Stuttgard 

F uss 

12(;.8 

2.S5 

iuriii .. - , 

Palmo 

227.7 

5.13 

Venice 

Palmo 

153.7 

3 46 

Vienna - 

Fuss 

113 

323 

Warsaw, duchy of, 

• 

Fuss 

15S 

3' 36 
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No. VI. GOLD AND SILVEH FOItElGN COIN.S. 

(From the British JImanack for IPSO.) 

A KNO^WLEDGE of tbe relative, value of foreip^ii coins is liiglily iiiiporiant 
to commercial men, and to the traveller. Iv the following tahh^ or the 
different coins used among the 'various nations with which haigland has 
intercourse, will be found their cpnespondinijc vpliie in liiTiglisli inoney. 
The method of obtaining this* result is founded upon the following prin- 
ciple. In a cqin we l^nsider^thfc weight and standard. J3y standard is 
meant tlie proportion of pure gold or siUier which it retains ; tln^ rest 
is alloy. Thus, if we suppose a coin to f'ontain a thousand parts ot me- 
tal, of which 917 are pure gold* or silver, the 8:1 remaining parts being 
alloy, the 917 represent the standard, or reh- ive purify of the coin. 

Suppose we wisl^to know what is the value, in itaiglish inoney, of the 
Russian imperial of 10 rubles : the weight* is 1:1.073 gram., the standard 
at 917 ; deducting the alloy, that is, 1.08 gram., there remain, iii pure 
gold, 1 1.988'gr.':mmes. 

The English sovereign*, wjighs 7.9808 gram., the standard is at 917, 
the alloy consequently 0.GG2 grai^j., and the weight of pure gold contained 
in it 7.3 1841 gram. 

Now, by tile Rule' of Three, the question will thus be resolved : 

7.318 gram.: . 11*988 gram. : : 20 shillings: = £\ 12s: 9d. 

lly this method, we can ascertain the relijutive value of all coins ; but 
sonieiimes the value thus ascertained will not exactly agree with tlie sum 
allowed in exchange. This difference arises from political causes and 
commercial vicissitudes. Thus, for instance, the value at par of the so- 
vereign in French momw, is 2.5 fr. 26 c., yet it rose to 2.5 fr. 50 c. in tin* 
month of August last, after the change of the French ministry. This fall 
Jind rise, in the relative value of money, principally takes place whenever 
there is a paper currency. 

A general Table of the Gold and Siher Coins of different countries,, 
giving their national denominations and value, iveight in dwts. and 
grammeSy^ the number of parts of pure metal which they contain, and 
their value in English money. 

1. Austria ani> Bouk-mia. 
iiuhl. 


Nii/iunnl Deiiominntioiis. 

dwt. 

grs. 

Kiaminos. 

standard. 


. Valm*. 

KmptM’or’s Ducat 

2 

•^>4 

.‘{.iOl 

986 

.£ 

0 

.V. 

9 

fi. 

h 

Ihin^arian Ducat 

. 2 

51 

.3.491 

990 

0 

U 

51 

Half-Sovereign 

3 

71 

ry.im 

917 

0 

14 

9 

4i 

Quarter- Sovci-cigii 

. 1 

1 O 4 

2.78.35 

917 

0 

7 

Crown, since 1753 

Silver. 

18 

1 

28.0G4 

833 

0 

4 


llalC llix-tlollar, or Florin 

. 9 

0‘ 

14.0,32 

833 

0 

2 

oI 

20 Kreutzers 

4 

01 

6.()S2 

583 

0 

0 

81 

10 Ditto 

. 2 

3; 

a .341 

500 

0 

« 

4 

Piece of 2 Florins 

2.f. 15 A OK N. 
Gobi. 

4 

9 

O.soo 

‘)01 

0 

16 

81 

1 Florin 

. 2 

41 

.3.400 

901 

0 

8 

41 

PiiM-o of 2 Florins 

Silver. 

in 

2 

25.4,50 

750 

0 

3 

.31 

1 Florin 

8 

1 

12.726 

750 

0 

1 

'31 

Carolin 

.3. Bavaria. 

Gold. 

0 Hi 

9.744 

771 

] 

0 

13 

41 

Maximilian 

, 4 

4 

().49() 

771 

0 

7‘ 

1 T1.C wriRl.t of the coins has been «iven lx.th in grtnnmrs a.ul in ,lwfs. If is very en.y for m.y one to convert roamn.es into 
«l\vts., by means of the Itule ot Ihree, kiiowuig that 1 ib. in., wei-ht, or ‘.iOO d-alh., aie e.iiial (ol73.(l[t5 yi.uunic-,. 



FOREIGN COINS. 


oS3 


Stiver. 

dw't grs. 

Crown . # . IS S 

Rix-jJollar of 1800 . . . \7 Ji'2, 

Teston, <r Koj)fstiick • • • ^ Oi 

Dknmai^v. ' 
Gvfd. 

Diirat t*iirrf‘Mt sirnw' 1707 ^ ^ 0 

Ducat specie, ]7!U to IHOjiJ .* . 2 4)i 

('hristiaii, j 7 "7 

^ • Silver. ^ 

llix-dollai . or Douye ( toavii, of the value 
of fH) Diioislt Shillings on77(> ’\. 18 11 

llix-dollar, or Tit^ceofO Danish Marks of 

I7o0 .* • J7* 0 

l)a7»ish 7s[aik of IG Sii^Hiugs oT’ 177(> 1* O 


grammes. 

.SftuKlanl. 

En- 

X 

\ V.diie, 

.t. (1. 

21). dill 


0 

1 

6 

27.518 

8;i8 


J 


G.Gt8 

583 

0 

0 

8i 

ti.U3 

875 

0 

7 

6 

.8.519 

979 

0 

9 

4i 


903 

m 

0 

16 

7 

29. 126 

• 

875 

0 

1 

6 

26.StX) 

833 

0 

4 

0 

6.2S6 

688 

0 

0 

7i 


• h. France. 

The money unit in France is the fratir, which, accovdini; to^lhe decimal system, is 
divided into 100 parts, called ceuimutw. In goveniinent accounts and legardeeds, all 
sums must be expressed in frayes and centimes ; but among th«> peoph‘, and inthe pnxehase 
of goctds sold by retail, and in Kinall quaiifity, the denoniinatiou ui' sous is still in use. 
This practice docs not create cojifiisiori, because the sou is a multiple (jflf the ci’ntirue , — 
that is, there are 20 sous to the franc, and each c^ntu'^s cent. 'I’he 2 sous piece may 
also be called dccimr, or tenth of a franc. 

/Mthough the jraur.iuiA. the Here tournois ny,v appear to )>e of eipial value, there is, 
however, a slight ditfereiice in favour of the franc: — 100 fr. =ss 101 livres T) sous, — 
Hence, if an individual had to discharge a debt contracted pr«*vioiisly to the year VI 1 1. 
of the Re]wablic, and stipulatcil in llvre:-; tournois, he wd\ild he entitled, in making his 

} >aymeiit in francs, to a deduction in the proportion ala^vc-mejiitioned. Formerly the 
ivr*‘ touviUMS was the money uii^t of France, its valm: has varietl much, although it 
has j'ctaiiied the deiioininatioii which, originally, was the expression of its nature. 
Under Cliarleiiiagiie, in the 9th century, its weight was 12 oiinces, or 1 Ih. troy weight, 
and its value 78 liv. 17 sous of present money. 'The weight and value progressively 
ilecrcased down to the time of Louis XV., when it tmly amounte<l to 8 sous, lender 
Louis XVI, it rose again to 20 sous. 

llesidcH the new coinage issued iliiriiig the Repiihlic, under the empire, and since the 
Restoration, the ohl one is still in circulation. There is, however, hut little of it ex- 
tant. The value of the silver pieces has not only been redinasl in 1810, as will be seen 
here, but the pieces of 21, 12, and G sous are not to be taken in payment, except they 
have jireserved some part of the stamp (empreinte); cousequent ly, all those wliicli 
Avere deface<l have Ix'en Avithdrawn from circulation. 

'I'here is also in France a coin C\>mposed <»f eopjier and silver, in the proportion of 4- 
to 1, called hilhn, and denominated by the people “ moiinaie grise.’’ Before the Revo- 
lution, there Avere of this mixture, pieces of .u.r Hard , (the f rench son bidng divided 
info four liards,) and of two sous Aid a h;df, I'alk d uteers of si.v t>/aucs : there are few of 


THIS vaiiie now exiani, oui 

me 

re are pieces oi i 

sous, 

or uctiniv.' 








New Coin. 









Cold. 










dwt. 

Kr>^. 

gramme,''. 

Standard. 

Eng 

. V'alue 








X 

.y. 

(1. 

20 JTanc ]uec.o 



4 

3; 

(k 150; 

900 

0 

15 

loi 

■10 

• 


8 

7 

12.9032 

900 

1 

n 

Hi- 



Sdrt r (nriirut 'dour.) 






5 Fi'anc xjiece 



It; 

1 

2.5. 0(m: 

9<i0 

0 

4 

1) 

2 



6 

11 

lO.CtH* 

900 

0 

1 

7 

T 



3 

5 ; 

.5.0(K) 

900 

f) 

0 

9i 

L or 50 centimes 


. 

1 

15 

2.500 

IKJO 

0 

0 

4i 

L or 25 centimes 



0 

18," 

1.250 

900 

0 

0 

2i 



BWun {tnototaie 

■ grise.) 






Fiece of 0 or 10 ceiitimc.s 






. 

0 

0 

0] HO 



Copper, old nnd new. 






Ddcimc, or 2 ‘ >u.s 







0 

0 

01.80 

Sou, or 5 centimes 



. 







Son, or 1 iMJiitimc 












Value of the Old Coin in \ 

Franrs. 





Ljvres. 

fr. 

<*. 

dwt. 

grs. 

grnmme>». 





J.ouis ol . 24 — 

23 

do 

4 

22 

7.619 

9)1 

0 

18 

81 

jToiihle do. . 48 r= 

47 

29 

9 

20 

15.297 

901 

1 

17 

45 




Silver, 







piece of . G :-=r 

5 

80 

18 

18 

29.48S 

f)06 

0 

1 

71 

Petit ecu, or do. 3 = 

2 

75 

9 

9 

M.744 

906 

0 

2 

2i 

Piece of . 24 .sous — 

1 

0 

3 

20 

S.SO?! 

supposed 

0 

0 

Oi 

Do. . 12 sous = 

0 

50 

1 

22 

2.9481 

. at 

0 

0 

41 

Do. . G sous := 

0 

25 

0 

23i 

1.4713 

906 

0 

0 

21 

Do. . SOiauis — 

1 

50 

6 

12 

10.1.36 

660 

0 

1 

21 

Do. . 13 sous = 

0 

75 

3 

6 

5.068 

660 

0 

0 

7i 
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. IIamburuii. 
Gold. 

dwt. errs, t 

grammes. 

Standard. 

Eng. Value. 

lJucAt ad l^egem Imperii 

2 

r>i 

3.191 

98G 


•1) 

d. 

4; 

New Town JDucat 

2 

bi* 

3.488 

979 

0 

9 

-1 

IMark Banco (imaginary) 

Silver. 




0 

1 

51 

1() Shilling Piece, Convention 

. 5 

20' 

"O.IGl 

750 

0 

1 

2i 

Hix-dollar Specie 

18 

18 

29.233 

689 

0 

4 

7 

J AND THK NeTHKRI, A N fls. 

Gold. j. 

Ducat . . . 2 .'r>l 3.512 

i 

1* 

986 

0 

9 

5’ 

liyder 

() 

m 

9.988 

fW 

1 

.5 

li 

20 Florins, 1S08 

i '9 

71 

l.'l.G.'iJl 

917 

I 

14 


10 Florins 

. 4. 

151 

G.8:ir) 

917 

0 

17 

1! 

10 Williams, 1818 

4 

71 

G. < 00 

9tKl 

0 

IG 

51 

h'loriii . 

Silver. 

6 

a? 

10.. 597 

917 

0 

1 


Fiscal in (G sous) 

3 

4;; 

4-.97G 

583 

0 

0 

6 

Duc.aton, or ryder 

20 

22 

32.750 

941 

0* 

5 

5 

Ducfit, or rix-dollar 

18 

6 

28.2.30 

673 

0 

4. 

4 

The Florin is divided into 20 ij?ns, 

Old Kobang of 100 Mas. 

and the sou into 5 cents. 

8. Japan. 

Gold. 


2 

7 

3 

Half ditto . ^ . 





1 

3 

71 

New Kobang 

Half ditto . • 

Tigo gin of iO Mas. 

Half Ditto 

One- fourth Ditto 

Silver. 

■ 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

11 

5 

2 

11 

lo; 

5 

61 

101 


Oiio-oighth J^itto . . . . 015 

It has not boon nossibh* to ascertain the legal weight and title of these coins. Their 
value is, therefore, only approximate. 

9. Lombardo- Venetian. 


Sovereign, 1823 

Gold. 

8 

18 

11..S32 

900 

1 

7 

1 

Half Ditto 

1. 

9 

6.6GG 

900 

0 

13 

61 

C ’rown 

Silver. 

17 

71 

25.986 

900 

0 

4 

U" 

Half-Crown, or Florin 

. 8 

151 

12.993 

900 

0 

2 


Austrian Livre 

2 

h)i 

4.3.31 

IHM) 

0 

0 

8i 

10. 

INlohur of Bengal 

Mogul (IOast 
Gold. 

. 7 

Indies), 

23 


993 

1 

13 

8 

Ditto of Bombay 

7 

JOi 


953 

1 

10 

1 

Hold Rupee, Bombay 

7 

11 


922 

1 

9 

o 

Ditto Madras 

7 

12 


916 

1 

9 

3 

Star Pagoda, Madras 

2 

41 


792 

0 

7 

6 

11 upee, Sicca 

Silver. 

7 

12 


979 

0 

2 

Ok 

Ditto Arcott 

. 7 

9 


941 

0 

1 

HI 

Ditto Bombay 

7 

11 


926 

0 

1 

11 

Ditto Broach 

7 

10 


883 

0 

1 

9 

New Ounce of 3 Ducats 

11. Naples. 

Gold. 

2 lOi 

3.780 

996 

0 

10 

5i 

12 ( avlini, 1804 

Silver. 

17 

15 

27.533 

833 k 

0 

4 

U 

Ducat of 10 C’arlini, 1784 

14 

16 

22.810 

8391 

0 

3 

41 

2 ( arlini, 1804 

2 

22 

4. .588 

a‘1.3; 

0 

8 

0 

1 Ditto, 1804 

1 

11 

2.294 

833k 

0 

0 

4 

Ducat of 10 Carlini, 1818 

14 

18 

22.943 

833 

0 

3 

41 

Pistola of Pius VI. and VI 1. 

12. Papal States. 
Gold. 

3 121 

5.471 

916S 

0 

13 

Hi 

Half Ditto 

1 

181 

2.7.35 

9165 

0 

6 

Hi 

Zecchino, 17G9 

2 

4* 

3.426 

1000 

0 

9 

4k 

Half, Ditto 

1 

5?; 

1.713 

..1000 

0 

4 

81 



FOREIGN COINS. 


533 


Silver. 

dwt. grs, grammes. Standard, 

Cwfn of 10 Paoli , .. . *17 1 0105 h ii til 

Testone of ,‘3 Paoli . . , $ *2 7 Du. 0 1 

- SOPaoli ... 3 10 6W7 ... 0 0 loi 

Paolo . . ^ . 1 17 2.m ... 0 0 Oi 

The paolo is divided into 10 bajoeclw ; the crown jji^p 10 paoli. 


V 

13. Pahma. 

• 

f. 

• 





^ Gold. 







Zerchino . . 

V 2 



1000 

0 

0 

c>: 

Pi^tola of 17fi4 • . . , 


m 

7.4.08 

801 

0 

18 

,3 

— ofITSO 

*. * 1 

11 * 

7.141 

801 

0 

17 

4:- 

10 J.ire of Maria Louisilsince 1S15 

8 


.12. 00.3 

000 

1 

11 

i) 

20 Ditt j . , • . 

4 


(i.l51 

900 

0 J.5 

lOi 


Siloer. 


• 


• 



l)iieatofl781 

• . hi 

11 

25.707 

00 « 

0 

J' 

u 

Piece of .‘3 Lire . t. 

• 2 

Hj • 

.3, (>72 

8:3.3 

0 

0 

(ii 

5 Lirc*ftf Maria Louisa 

. i5 

0 

26.000 

IMsK) 

0 

.3 ID 


14. Pkrsia,* % $ 

Gold. 

Uupon , , . . . / . . S 1 . ] !) li 

Half Ditto - 0 H til 

Siber. * 

Duuhle Rupee of 5 Abassis . . . • . 0 3 lOu 

Rupee V . , . . . . (I 1 in 

Ahassi . . . , . . . . .iSl . 0 0 0 

l^ifM.iJudi . . . • ‘ • ^ ^ 

Larin L H 5 J • « « 5)i 

15. PoilTUGAI.. 


Gold, 


Lisbon iiio, or Moldoro of 4800 reis 

. () 

22 

JO. 7.52 

917 

1 GIH 

H;*'*’* Ditto of 2100 reis 

:3 

11 

5..37t) 

917 

0 1.3 

iij 

'.iuarter ditto of 1200 reis 

. 1 

17.: 

2 <)SS 

917 

0 G 

8.; 

Poi'iumi(‘S(‘, or Moia(l(*bra ofClOO 

reis . 9 

,5.1 

ii;i3i. 

917 

1 15 

11 

Half Portumiese of ,3200 reis 

. 4 

1(5 

7.|()7 

917 

0 17 JO* 

Piece of 1() 'L stons, or KiOO reis 

2 

7- 

.3. .’>'^.3 

917 

0 8 

in 

Do. of 12 Tes. »<r 1200 reis 

, • 1 

in 

2.6.38 

917 

0 G 

n 

Do of 8 Te.s. or 800 reis 

1 

•35 

1 :!^2 

917 

0 1* 

.51 

Cruzuda of 480 rei.s 

. . 0 

, Silver. 

IG^ 

1.015 

917 

0 2 


Nanv Lrtizada of 480 reis 

9 

IG. Prussia. 
Gold. 

1 

i!..ii;;;3 

9('.3 

fl 1 

11 

Ducat 

2 

.51 

:3.i9i 

979 

0 t) 

4 

Frederick 

i 

7 

G.GSO 

9;»:3 

0 ](> 

G 

Half Ditto 

• 

2 

Silver. 

',u 

:3.;H5 

90.3 

0 8 

3 

Rix-dollai-, or thaler of30 Silbeivroscheii of 182.3 J 1 

Gi 

22.2V; 

75t) 

0 2 

Hi 

Piece of 5 Sin)e’'‘"roschen 

2 

9 

.3,712 

750 

0 0 

5» 

Silbergros 

17. Ragijsa. 
Silver. 


2.192 

208 

0 0 

(0 

Ragusa, or Talaro 

18 

22 

29.400 

GOO 

0 .3 

0 

Half Ditto 

i) 

11 

11.700 

fitJO 

0 i 

G* 

Duc.'it 


19 

l3.G(iG 

450 

0 1 

4 

12 (Jrossettes 

. 2 

9i 

4.110 

450 

0 0 

(> Ditto 

1 

18. Russia. 

41 

2.O70 

4.50 

0 0 

2 


Ducat from 1755 to 1763 

2 

51 

. 3.495 

979 

0 

9 

h 

— • ofl7G3 

2 

51 

.3. 17:J 

9G9 

0 

9 

21 

Imperial of 10 Rubles, from 1755 to 17G:J 

. 12 

19 

1()..685 

917 

2 

1 

0 

in 

HalfDitfo .... 

6 

9 : 

8,29.3 

917 

J 

9| 

Imperial of 10 Rubles since 17G3 

7 

171 

1:{(I7.3 

917 

1 

12 

f) 

H, ill' Ditto 

.3 

Silver. 

21 U 

G. 5dG 

917 

0 

IG 

4i 

Ruble of 100 (’opecks from 1750 to 1762 

1.8 

1 

25.870 

802 

0 

0 

.3 

3 

7‘ 

2 

Ditto from 1/63 to 18W 

15 

10 

21.011 

750 




TAULK OF 







19. Sardinia. 







Gold. 








dwt. 

grs. 

granunoB. 

Standard. 

Eng. Valiio 







/t. 

d. 

(’arlin, since 17C8 

10 

1\ 

IG.OliG 

892 

1 

w 

1, 

Hidf Ditto 

5 . 


8.028 

892 

0 19 

0, 

Pistola • 

5 

lOi 

9.118 

906 

1 

2 

GJ 

Iliilf Ditto 

2 

I7k 

''4.559 

906 

0 

H 

31 


Sifpe?'. 







Crown, siiKM‘ 170. > . "* 

15 

2| 

23:690 

896 

0 

3 


Half-crown 

. 7 


1 1.79,5 

896 

0 

1 

10' 

Quarter ditto 

3 


5.897 

896 

0 

H 

0 

New Crown of 18 IG 

16 

0 

25.000 

.900 

0 

3 

Hi 

20. Savoy amj ViKDMONr. 







Gold. 







Zeccliino 

2 

51 

3.468 

1000 

0 

9 

51 

Doulde new I’istola of 21 livres 

6 

ti 

9.020 

906 

1 

3 

9i 

ITaUVDitto 

3 

2\ 

4.810 

906 

0 

11 

101 

New IMstola of 20 livi'cs, 1816 

4. 

3? 

6.451 

900 

0 

1.5 

JO 

Carlino, since (7o5 

. 30 

22 ^ 

48.100 

906 

.5 39 

0 

Half Ditto . 

15 

IH 

21.050 

900 

2 

19 

0 

/iM^chino of Genoa 

. 2 

51 

.3.482 

1000 

0 

9 

6t 


^ Silver. 







('rown of 6 Livres since ]7o5 

' 22 

14 

,35.118 

906 

0 

5 

7i 

Half-crown 

H 

7 

17.. 5.59 

90(> 

0 

2 

9i 

Quarter ditto, or ,‘10 Sous 

. 5 

15^ 

8.779 

906 

0 

1 

41 

One-eighth ditto, or !.'> Sous 

2 

191 

t.389 

900 

0 

0 

Hi 

New Crown of 5 LivreB, 1810 

16 

1.' 

25.000 

9U0 

0 

3 

Hi 


21. Saxony 








Gold. 







Ducat 

2 

51 

3.491 

980 

0 

9 

li 

Doulde Au^fusttis, or lO Thalers 

8 

13\1 

13.310 

90,3 

1 

12 

1 1 

Aujrustus, or.^) Thalers 

• 4 

6H 

(i.070 

903 

0 

16 

.5i 

Half Ditto 

3 


3.339 

903 

0 

8 

s; 


Silver. 







Ilix-dollar Specie, or CoiiveJition, since 1763 18 

1 

28.064 

833 

0 

4 

li 

Half Ditto, or Florin 

0 

01 

14.032 

8, '33 

0 

2 

Oi 

'Dialer of 24. Groachen (imaginary 

coin) 




0 

3 

1 

Groschen, 2*1 to the Thaler, 32 to the llix- 







dollar 

1 

31 

1.982 

368 

0 

0 

li 


22. Sicily, 








Gold, 







Ounce, 17 IH 

2 

Ijoi 

4.399 

906 

0 10 

101 


Silver. 







Crown of 12 Tarins 

17 

14 

27.533 


0 

1 

01 


23. SrAiN. 








Gold. 







Doubloon of 8 Crown-s, 1772 to 1786 17 

9 

27.045 

f)0l 

3 

() 

7 

Doubloon of 1 (’rowns 

8 

16i 

13. 622 

901 

1 

13 

31 

2 tJrowns 

4 

81 

6.761 

901 

0 

16 

71 

Half-pistol, or Crown 

2 

44 

,3. .3^0 

901 

0 

8 

3‘ 

Doubloon of 8 C’rowns since 1786 

17 

9 

27.04,5 

875 

3 

4 

8 

4 Crowns 

H 

161 

13.. 522 

875 

1 

12 

4 

2 Crowns 

. 4 

81 

(;.76J 

875 

0 

16 

2 

Half-pistol, or Crown 

2 

41 

3.380 

875 

0 

8 

i 


Silver. 







Piaster, since 1772 

. 17 

8 

26.045 

903 

0 

4 

SI 

Ileal of 2, or IVseta, or one-fifth of 

a P' aster 3 

18 

5.971 

813 

0 

0 

loi 

lU^al of 1, or Half Peseta, or one-tenth of a 







Piaster 

1 

21 

2.985 

813 

0 

0 

•51 

Reallillo, or one- twentieth of a Piaster 0 

221 

1.492 

813 

0 

0 

2 ' 

'I’hesc three last coins have currency in the Peninsula only. 






24. Sweden. 




-• 



Gold, 







Ducat 

2 

5 

3.482 

976 

0 

9 

3i 

Half Ditto 

1 

SI 

1.741 

976 

0 

4. 

7; 

Quarter Ditto 

. 0 

131 

.870 

970 

0 

2 

31 


Silver. 







Rix-dolUr of 48 shillings, from 1720 to 1802 18 

17 

29.508 

87'8 

0 

4 

6 

Two-thirds of Rix-dollar of 32 shillings 12 

Hi 

19.672 1 

878 

0 

3 

0 

Oue-third, or 16 shillings 

. 6 

bi 

9.836 

878 

0 

1 

6 



FOIIKICIN COINS. 


537 


25. Switzer I. AND. 
Gold. 


dwt. grs. graramM. Stamlunl. Eng. 


32 b’rankei# 

S 

2? 

l.^).2OT 

901. 

1 Ji 

. )/.• 
f) 

If) Ditto 

4. 

ii . 

7.f;ks 

9(D. 

0 

Is 

19] 

.5 

Diioat of Zurich 

2 

55 

3. l‘)I 

979 

0 

0 

Hcriic , A 

2 


:}.k)2 

979 

0 

9 

‘25 

PistoJo of JJcruc . , 4 

AV/ccr. 

21# 

7.(518 

902 

0 

18 

10 

( rowri of Pasic of^O Batz,^)r 2 Floriii.s 


• 1 

23.ff4r) • 

878 

0 

.3 

7i 

Half Frown, or Plorku 

7 

J2f 

1 1 f)‘« 

8/S 

0 

1 

9i 

b'cajikcn of B«*ru(\ since 1803 

1. 

n; 


900 

0 

J 

2i 

Frown of Zurich of 17HI 

]<) 

0 

2:kO:)’7* 

8M. 

0 

3 

8*" 

Half, nr Fl<»rin. siiu’.e 1781 * . • 

t j-owii of if) Batz of Jifslo ainf Solcuro, 

• H 

•0 

12. rm 

814 

0 

1 

l(»i 

since IJ-sH . • 

18 

23 

29.480 

901 

0 

4. 

8 

Pic«*c ol‘ !• l'’rankcn of Horne, 1790 

IS 

22 

29.370 ^ 

JM)l 

0 

4. 

8 

Ditto of 1 IVankonof Switzer). »n<l of*180.3 

J8 

2.3 

J.S.(M.9 

900 

& 

4. 

9 

Ditto of 2 Franken of Switzerynul of lH().3 

i) 

ID 

ir> 02.5 

9(K) 

0 


4^ 

Ditto of^ Prankon 

* 4. 

i71 

‘ 7. .5 12 

900 

0 

1 

O 1 


215. TiruKEV. 


Go/d. • % * 

ZtMxhiii ZiTinaliboiib of Sultan Abduiil 


llanu’t, 1771 

I / 

K) 

2.042 

958 . 

0 

fi 

11 

Half Ditto 

0 

20 

1 321 

9<)8 

0 

3 

5i 

Jfouhlui.^ or \ Zecchin Foiuloiikli 

0 

13 i 

0.881* 

802 

(5 

1 

11 

Zecebin ZcrAiabouh of Selim 11 1. 

1 

IG 

2.042 

802 

0 

!} 

9i 

Half Ditto 

0 

20 

1.321 • 

H02 

0 

2 

i: 

(luauor Ditto . • 

0 

Si/rrt\ 

10 

O.GGO 

802 

0 

1 

3 1 

Altmichlec. of 00 I’avas, since 1771 

15 

50 

28.822 

.550 

0 

2 

9i 

Varcnilcc of 20 Paras, or GO Asi()res 

. 




0 

0 

9i 

Honhle of 10 Paras, or 30 Asjn’es 

. 




0 

0 

4i 

Aspre, 120 in the Piastre 


. 

, 


0 

0 

0 

Pi . ■ 1 e of lO Paras 



, 

600 

0 

1 

7 

i'iece of 5 Piasti’es 

27. Tuscan \'. 

Go/d. 

* 


t; 

3 

31 

]{iis])one. 3 Zeccliini, with the lily 

G 

171 

10 1G|. 

1000 

1 

8 

7 

< Ine-tliird Rnspone. or Zecchino , 

. 2 

51 

3. I8v) 

1000 

0 

9 

G't 

Hal) Zecchino 

1 

2*^ 

1-711. 

1000 

0 

1. 

9 

/'‘(•chi no witli elligy 

2 

55 

.3.4 18 

1000 

t) 

<) 

Gi 

Hosina 

• '1 

Hi 

fi.fCf) 

89(> 

0 

17 

1 • 

HiJf Ditto 

1 V.aiicesconi of 10 Panli, or Crown 

2 

Si/ver. 
of 10 

5 5 

3.18S 

89(5 

0 

8 


Paoli 

17 

L'ii 

2.5.507 

917 

0 

4. 

51 

I’icd* of 5 Paoli 

H 

I8i 

12.753 

917 

0 

2 

2« 

2 I’aoli 

3 


.5..50I 

917 

0 

10 

n 

1 Panli . , 

• 

1 

28. Vj'.mci 
Gnid. 

l.)l 

2.751 

917 

0 

0 

.5 

Zocchirio 

2 

f. 1 

•'4 

.3.481 

1000 

0 

9 

G 

Halt Ditto 

1 

21 

1.712 

1000 

0 

4 

9 

O/ella 

8 

19 

13.()G() 

KHM) 

1 

17 

1 

Ducat 

1 

91 

2. J 75 

1000 

0 

h 

Hi 

i’istola 

4 

Silcrr. 

Hi 

0.7(51 

917 

0 

15 

IF 

Ducat of 8 Li' "es 

** • 

151 

22.777 

82G 

0 

.3 

:i* 

< rown 4>f the Ci'os:* 

20 • 

10 

31.788 

948 

0 

.5 

;; ; 

Ducatoon 

18 

0 

27.914 

948 

0 

1 

.s 

'I'alaro 

18 

1.3 

28.990 

HgG 

0 

f 

2 ' 

Ozella . . G H 9.813 

• 29. U.MTKi) States or A. -m erica. 

Go/d. 

918 

0 

1 

4 i 

1 )ouble Eagle of 10 Dollars 

11 

G 

17.4W) 

917 

2 

,3 

}>; 

Eagle oT .5 Dt)llars 

. i) 

1 .> 

H. 7 10 

917 

1 

1 

L>4 

Half J'kiglc of 2i J'lollars 

2 

Si/ror. 

19i 

3. 350 

917 

0 

10 

Hi 

Doll.'ir 

17 

JO 

27.(M')0 

903 

0 

i 

3; 

H a Jf Dollar 

H 

17 

J.3 :dio 

!)0:i 

0 

2 

I ' 

tinarter Dnllar * 

A r 

• 4 

*:> Y 

Hi 

G.750 

90.3 

0 

1 

Ot 

4 



538 TABLE OF CLIMATES, &C. 

No. VI 1.— A TABLE, showing, in (leographical Miles, tlie length of, a Degree of 
Lniigitiule on the Parjillel jiasMiiig through each Degree of Latitude from the Equa- 
tor to either of the Poles. 




Deg. of 
Lat. 

Miles. 

Deg. of 
Lat. 

Milos. 

Deg. of 
La>^. 

Miles. 

Deg. of 
Lat. 

Miles. 

Deg. ol 
Lat. 

Miles. 

D.*g «• 
I/at. 

Miles. 

1 

59.99 

16 

.57.67 

31 

.51.4.3 

46 

41.68 

64 

29.09 

76 

14.51 

2 

59.96 

17 

57.38 

32 ^ 

50.88 

17 

40.92' 

62 

28.17 

77 

1.3.. 50 


.59.92 

18 

57.06 

.3.3 

.50.32 

48 

40.1.5 

63 

27.21 

78 

12.48 

4 

59. 8^) 

19 

56^3 

.31 

49.71 

49 

39. 3() 

*64 

26.^0 

79 

11.45 

5 

.59. 'i 7 

' 20 

.56.;i8 

35 

19.15 

.50 

38,57 

f)5 

25.. 36 

8t) 

10.12 

« 

59. ()7 

21 

56.01 

36 

4 8. .54 

51 

‘37.76 

6(j 

24.41 

HI 

9.3s 

7 

59. 5() 

22 

55.63 

1 .37 

47.92 

52 

.36.91 

67 

■^•.3.J1 

82 

8.. 35 

8 

59.42 

2.2 

.5.5.2.3 

38 

V7.28 

5.3 

.36. 1 1 

(>8 

22.48 

83 

7.32 


.59.2(i 

21 

.51.81 

.39 

16.6.3 

.54 

.35 ?27 

69, 

21.50 

81 

6.28 

10 

.59.09 

25 

51.38 

40 

4.5.96 

55 

31.41 

VO 

20.52 

8.5 

5.23 

11 

58. 90 

26 

5.3. 9.3 

11 

15.28 

.5(i 

.33.55 

71 

19.5.3 

8() 

1. 1 8 

12 

' 08.69 

27 

6.3.16 

12 

11.. 59 

57 . 

.32.68 

72 

18.51 

87 

3.1 1 


58.46 

28 

.52 97 

4.3 

13.83 

58 

31.79 

7.3 

1 7. a 1 

88 

2.09 

It 

58.22 

2‘) 

.52.17 

44 

4,3.16 

.59 

30.90 

74 

l().5 1 

89 

'1.05 

15 

.57.95 

:jo 

51.96 

45 

, 42. 1.3 

(>0 

30.00 

75 

15.5.3 

90 

0.00 


jNo. VI I l— table of ci.imati-:s. 


■ 



( 













Half an Hour. 

Longest Day. | 

Latitude. j 

Extent of Climates. | 

Tfu’ir timber. 

Tlourx. 


Min. 

Degrees. 

Min. 

Degrees. 

Min. 


12 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

12 


30 

8 

31 

8 

31 

1 2 

1.3 


0 

id 

1,3 

8 

9 

.3 

13 


.30 

21 

10 

7 

27 

4 

11 


0 

.30 

46 

6 

46 

5 

11 


30 

36 

28 

5 

42 

6 

1,5 


0 

41 

21 

4. 

63 

7 

35 


30 

45 

29 

4. 

8 

8 

16 


0 

48 

.59 

.3 

30 

0 

16 


30 

51 

57 

2 

.58 

10 

17 


0 

,51 

• 28 

2 

31 

11 

17 


30 

56 

,3() 

2 

8 

12 

18 


0 

58 

25 

1 

49 

13 

18 


30 

59 

57 

1 

32 

14 

19 


0 

61 

16 

1 

19 

15 

39 


30 

62 

21 

1 

8 

16 

20 


0 

6.3 

20 

0 

5f> 

17 

20 


:io 

61 

8 

0 

18 

18 

21 


0 

6J. 

48 

0 

10 

39 

21 


liO 

()5 

20 

0 

.32 

20 

22_ 


0 

65 _ 

_ 46 

0 

26 

21 

22 


30 

0(» 

6 

0 

20 

22 

23 


0 

6(i 

20 

0 

14 

23 

2.3 


30 

66 

28 

0 

8 

21 

24. 


0 

66 

32 

0 

4 

Cliinate.s of 
Months. 

Longest Day. 

Latitude. 

Extent of Climates. 

Their Knmher. 

Months. 

Degrees. 

Min. 

Degrees. 

Min. 

1 


1 


(>7 

23 

0 

51 

2 


2 


69 

10 

2 

27 

3 


.3 


73 

39 

3 

49 

4 


4 


78 

31 

4 

.52 

5 


5 


HI 

5 

5 

34 

6 


6 


90 

0 

5 

65 


7^. — We do not in this Table take any notice of the eif ets of the refr.action, 
which increases the duration of the day, particularly towards the poles. Under the 
])olc itself the refraction alone, independenc of the twilight, increase'^ the day, which is 
six months long 67 hours. 
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No. IX.— ^HRONOLOCICaL tables. I 

TRlNCirAL ERAS. • ' 

Creatifhi of the World . — Theroliavo boon as many 
as oiH* b\ffidr«-*i and forty opinions i%i thi» dis- 
t.incc <if liii.o between this ovriit and tin* bi'tli 
of our Saviour.^ Soirn* iituk«> it as small as :«>Ui 
yc.irs, and somo ns ffnnit as dlHk 'Iho rhroiio- 
wliit h is usually givt*n nitffth^ iintliori/.od 
version ot tba liihio })hu*(‘S Iho fViMit in tlm RHilth 
year bcfort* the coinineiiocnient of the oointiioii 
era. \ • 

The Ofupnpiads . — The fi%it year of the first Olym- 
piad begins in the sumirier of llie T’ifith j^eiir be- 
lorc tin* common era ; the first year of the A^coiui 
t)lytnpiud, in the sftmmer of the 7i2d yean aod 

S») OtI. , * 

Thr J'liunditfinti of A'owc.— ji’he 7r)3d year before 
the cotniMcii«’4>inent of the ctirninoii era, accord- 
ing to the calciilati<in nsiially adopted. 

Tho liirth of Chris't . — This is probably to be dated 
in th4* -Ith >«*ar behn e the fcnnniencement of the 
cotninoit era I 

Tlio 7/47%//.— Corninencing on the 16th July, in 
the (iiJJd year after the common era. 


IM-.roUK TltK (’O.M:Mi:N('F.:nKNT OK THK CO.M- 
MON KRA Ot* TllK INCARNATION. 

‘ .‘11}) ('.>mfr»*in*«>ment of deluge, whh h lasts about 
a year,* 

1^:21 ('all 4»f Alraham. A motnirehy in Egypt at 
the time. I 

1 )')! 'I'he Tvraelites leave Egypt nmlor Moses. 

I l.")I The Israelite's enter ('anaan. 
l-2r>r) .loseplius’ «iat«* of the foundation of Tyre; i. 
e., ‘JlO years before tin* building of the Tem- 
ple. 

ItriO Cecropsfrmn Egypt founds Atbens. 

Argos, Sieyoii, Eh*nsi.s, founded about the 
same time. 

I)i*neaIion nourishes, [ 1.780J. 

Saul, first king of Isia**!. .Sparta hiiilt hy 
Enrol as, and Ea«*eda*mon. 
iniS Tyre built, ai'cording to Newton. Reign of 
Daviii. 

1U1.> [l.'ilM] (."admus, from Pluenieia, f omd.s 
Tliebes in Iheotia; In* is .said to have intro- 
du< (*d letters into (iree«*o. 

Dar.ianus, a founder oi Troy, [lli?.7j. 

I(l"N (I'b.otrus leails a eolony of (•r**4*l<s t'* Italy. 
Minos reigns in (.'rele. Temple built by So- 
I iinon. 

1007 Ampbictytmie Council. 

lOIVi Scsoslris, an I’.gyptiaii 4’oTiqueror. 

‘IDS Pelops <-om(*s to tirecce from Asia, 

‘.IH7 Oracle.s in (ireei-e. 

lis:? Sisypbus reigns at Corinth ; said to h.ave 
foiind(*d it. 

<»7‘> Kingdoms of Judah and farifel separated. 

‘MS Thc-eus <*ivili/es Attica. 

‘.Wit l»an'»us comes to (ireece from Egypt. 

‘)l:l Mreek ciiloii ) to Italy under Evaiider. 

‘.i:n Argonautic Expedition. Jason Her- 

cules. 

P-.^s f I, '1173 War of Seven Chiefs against Thehes. 
PH [l.'lOTJ Thebes taken by the llesceiuiants of 
the Seven Chiefs. 

P'U Troy de.stroyed by the Creeks. 

ilimier, p'Tbaps two or tliree generations 
later. He. iod later still. 

PS:? Carlhage rounded hy Iiido from Pluenieia. 
Sib [llPOJ 1 he Herai-lida; conquer the Pelopon- 
ite-iis. Jl'.olic migratio i to A^ia 
"'.M [IHUJ Ionic migiati«m to Asia, after the 
death of Codrns, hist king of Athens. 

I’ul loiiiids the A-isyrian empire. 

'1/6 Era of Olympiads begins, 

b.b.'t Home foiiiuied, according to the usual date. 

717 First kingdom of IVahylon, and kingdom ot 

* K.ibiir. ftibl. -'Viif. r.ip. 7. Koch. T.ih K^'v. Iiitrnd. \ix. 

-| I'lOMi lii'iicc, <I<|\V 1 I to 111.- t!;ite .'^r;)t> iiic liisivfly, the <hi!i-.i 
Ml* liiki'ii I'loni Sir Isaili-, Newton. Jit moiu- iiistdiices, lli>*n- 
.ir»* iiilileil ill hr.ii kets llio ilatt*;, ot the same e\eiits as the) aii- 
j e.ir ill the tables siihJoiiK'ti hy the Ahhe Uai thelemy to t'ne 
liavels ot .'\naL•ll.^r.Sl^, lor the iioipose of sliowiie; the ilivei- 
hit) of opiiiiuas whicJi liave j'levailei) on Uie suh'p-cl ut eaily 
t-Ui on<>lo[;,)r. 


Nineveh, or Assyria^ arising from Pul’a 
kingdom. 

Era of Nabonassnr begins. 

7-?l Cmdivitv of the Ten 'I'riiies of I'-rael. _ 

7l‘J Syracuse founded hy a CorilithAti co- 

ioiiy. 

7il IndcJlendenco of the Medes, who revolt from 
tfie As'-yrians of Nineveh. 

708 r81.')J Lvnirgns’ legislation at Lacedmmtm. 

()91 Fir>t kingdom of Babylon put an end to by 
tne As-^yrians tif Nineveh. 

6.7.7 ^sainnu'ticus I^m.'vof all Egypt. 

(ioif [71^ First \i*ar bctwee|i Messenia and Lnce- 
d.netnini. 

63.7 Strytliians get pfis.session of Upper Asia, and 

CiiiiineriHiis of ^.ydiii. 

»»*27 Newton’.s date of foundation of Rome. 

652.7 Second Babylonian, or ('bablauin kingdom be- 

gins, by Ntihnpolassar’s revolt from the As- 
syrians of Nineveh. 

600 A-SNyriaii empire tif Nineveh destroyed by the 
Batiylonians aiiil*Medes. • 

607 Si-ythiaiis driven frrnn Upper Asia. Cimme- 
rians (Ifiven from Ly«lia about tbj; same 
time. 

.706 P«*rdiccas founds the momrcliy of Macedonia. 
.7iM) The Cauls, under Bellovesns, cross the Alps 
into ^al> 

.701 Legislation of Solon. Draco, p<*rltiipR twenty- 
. five years earlier. 

5i4i Destruction of the kingdom tif Judah hy the 
Babylonians. 

.760 Pisi.stratiis, tyrant of Atbeus. 'I'halcs fionr- 
ished. 

.7.70 Anacreon fiouri.shed. 

.7.7(5 .Simonides born. 

.7:>:5 Stcsiclnii os ditd. 

.718 Anaxinuiiider. AnaximencR. 

716 Kingdom of I.ydia destroyed by Cyrus, king 
•>f Persia. 'I’ln* k'ligdom of Media probably 
de.stroyed by iiim shortly before. 

.711 Plierei yiles tlourished. 

.7;{0 Pytlnigorus fitmnshed. 

.7.3S Kingdom of Babylon destroyed by Cyrus, 
Jews return to .lerusalein shortly after. 

.73.7 'I'he.spis tloiirEhed. 

.7*2.7 Camhy.ses, king of Persia, conquers Egypt. 
.•K-.ch>his horn. 

.710 ('ratiiius born. Hecaiauis flourished. 

.718 Pindar born, 

,710 Pisistratidm driven from Athens. 

.700 M«niarehy aboHslied at Rome. Consuls and 
Oinestors instituted there. 

.708 Expedition of Darius Hy«taspes, king of Per- 
.sia, into .Si-ytliia. Thrace and Macedtuiia tri- 
butary to him. 

.70,3 Parmciiidt*.*- Honrislies. Heraclitus llourisbes, 
r)(M) Anaxamiras born. 

too .Sardis burnt by the lonians and Athenians. 

‘I*.<(i Ilellaniciis tiorii. 

•10.7 .Sophocles born. 

lO.'t Tribunes and /Ediles instituted at Rome. 

‘too Battle of iHaratbon. 

1S.7 Gelim, tyrant of Syracuse. Epichannus 
fi4Miri>lied. 

■tSV Herodotus born. 

ISO Battles <if rhermopyl.e, Artemlsium, Salainis, 
and Himera. Euripides tioni. 

•170 Battles of Plat.aui and Mycale. 

•177 Athenian ascendancy cominences. 

•171 I'hucydiiles born. 

1(58 Myceine destroyed. Socrates born. 

16(5 Battles of the Enryinedon. 

•1^1- Zeno of Elen tlourished. 
loS Lysias born. 

tJorgias flourished. 

1.71 Decemvirs at K<»me. I.aws of tin* Twelve 
Tables. 

1.77 Battle of 'ranagrn. 

Hi Battle of t'oroiiea. 

Hi Empedocles fiuuri'hed. Xeaoplion born. First 
Military 'rr'.bunes at Rome. 

Ill Cerrsors instituted at Room*. 

I:;i5 Bocnib'S Imrii. 

l;5l J’eloponiieMaii War begiti.s. Hippocrates 
fiouri‘'!n‘d. 

'r'O Plato born. Eiipolis flonj iviu..{, 

127 Ari'-ti*pbanes tioiiii- be*-. 

113 Atlu*iuans defeated in .'’U ily. Birth of Dio- 
g«*in*s the Cynic. 

H'6 llionysiii'^, tjiantot Syraense. 
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404 At»u*ns Takon. •I’hirty tyrants there. Coin- 
ineiii-eiiuMit of Lacedwnioniau aseendani'y. 
fJitvei iiMient of thirty tyrants destroyed. 

4(y Rt ti^at oi tlie Ten Thousand Greeks. Ctesia: 
* titoii 

Deroy Midas. 

390 Ron e burnt by the Galli Senones nnSer ^eu 

389 liirth <»f AvM’hiiies. 

3S7 Peace of Antaleidas. 

3S-1. Birth of Aristotle. 

oS2 Birtli <»f Demosthenes. Cadmea, th%ri. 

tndel of Thebes ^-ized by th^LaeedteiBoniaiis. 
379 'I’he Lacedfeinonjans expelled fnun 'I'hebea. 
376 Rattle of Naxos. Laetnlteniouian ascendancy 
ends. c 

3/3 'Fheophrastus born. ^ 

371 Battle of Leuctra. Epaminondaa and Pelopi- 
das. 'I'heban superiority in Greece. 

365 Antisthenes tiourishecL iVastors instituted at 
Rome. 

;KU IsaMJs fV'urished. ^ 

.362 Rattle of M<'intinea. 7’hebai. superiority end.s. 
3.>9 I’hjiip, son of Amyntas, becomes khifif nf Wa- 
cedtoiia. 

.357 (>reek S/jcial wir. Pliocian Sacred war. 

356 iMrth of Alexander the Great. Temple of 
at Ephesus i»ornt. I)i<;’»yl*.us e '.pel- 
led from Syracuse by Dion. Theopoinpu 
tioiirii>hed. 

.317 Sp«‘ijsippus flourislies. Olyntiuis taken by 
Philip. 

343 Dionysius expelled from Sytacuse byTiraoleou. 
!U2 Rirth of .MiOiander. 

.311 liirth of Epieiirus. 

338 Amphissiaii Sacred war. Battle of Chceronea. 

]V»' cedooiau a-veiidancy. 

.3.36 Philip assassinated. 

.3’C) Tliehe.s destioyed by Alexander the Great. 

3ilt Alexander invades the Persian euipiro ; wins 
the buttle of the (iraniens. 

33.3 Alexander wins the battle of Tssus. 

.332 Alexander i’oiKpiers Syri , am! E^vpt. 

33 J Alexander wins the battle of Gua^anieia, or 
ArbeJa, follow ed by the conquest of the Per- 
sian empire 

330 Darius assassinated by Bessus. Philemon 
nourishes. 

327 Al(<xander’s campaif^i in India. 

32(5 Voyage of Neari’hiis. 

325 Demetrius Phalereus flourishes. 

.32,3 Death of Alexander. Ilis empire is divided. 
322 A Macedonian {garrison placed at Athens, by 
Aiitipater, and tlie democracy superseded. 

317 Death of Phoi huu 
.316 Alexis floiiriKh*. ... 

31.') Restoration ot Thebes. 

312 Seleiicus takes possession of Babylonia. Era 
of the Seleueidas bef^iiis. 

303 Restoration of the .Athenian democracy, 

301 AiitiKonus defeated and slain at the battle of 
Ipsus. 

'J he Empire of Alexander linidly «livided : 
Ptolemy take.s Effypt, Libya, and Pale.stiiie ; 
Cassaiider takes Maeed« aia ; Lysimachus 
lakes 'I’hiace and Bitbynia; SeJeucus takes 
8yri}», with most of Upper Asia. 

280 Rise of the Aelnean league. Clirysippus born. 
278 'I'he Gaubs, who had invaded fireece, are 
driven out and pass into Asia. Zeno of Cit- 
iiiin fioiirished. Stratu, Epicurus, Areebi- 
huis flourished. 

276 Antigoiui.s Gonatiis, king of Macedonia. 

275 Pyrrliiis defeated in Italy by Curius l>entatu 9 . 
2ii5 I 'irst Piiiiht war. ** 

260 Duilliiis gains a naval victory over the Car. 
tba^ioiaus. 

250 Regiilus put to death. 

211 El rst Punic war ends, 

210 Agis, king of Sparta, put to death. 

2.36 PaMa;tiiis died, 

233 I.ivius Aiidroiiicus and Nnevius flourished. 

22.3 Aiitioehus the Great (III.) bec/)mes king of 

Sjria. (Jiiintus Fabius Pietor flourished. 

222 Battle of .Sellasia. Soarta taken by Antigonus. 
21!) Ibyria siibdue<l by tlie Homans. 

2ib Second Punic war. ilannibal pa'-ses the Alps. 
Rattles ol the Ticums and the 3'rebia, won by 
Ilannibal over the Romans. 

217 Ilannibal defeats the Romans at the lake 
'i'lirasyineiie. 


216 Hannibal defeats the Romans al^Caiinw.. 

215 Alliance between Hannibal and Philip, king 
of Macrtioiiia. 

212 Syracuse taken by Marccllu.s. Arcligiu‘de.s 
killed • 

207 A.sdiiillal defeated and slain at the Melaiii o^. 
206 Polybius horn. 

201 Peace between Philip and the Romans. Plaii- 
tu.s flour islnvs. 

2l''2 Haiiiiihifl dmeated by .Scipio, at Zama. 

201 S«Moiul Punic war r-iids. Knuius flourishes 
First Mficeduuian war. . 

197 Rattle of Cyiiosieplialc.* First Macedonian 
war etid.s, ^ 

192 \Vsu*of Romans with Antiochus, king of Sy. 

rfii. Pju'iivius flourishes. 

180 Autiochutis delealetl at Magnesia, and makes 
* peace. » 

183 IMiilopo'men put tf death. 

172 .^ecoi. 1 MacedrCiian war begin.'-. Ocilins, 
Afianiu>, and Terence flourish. 

168 Pers,euh defeated at Pydna. Second Miicedo. 
niaV) war ends. Macedonia becouu*.s a Roman 

pi-.......-. ^ 

166 Jnda.s Maccabeus delivers the Jews from the 
Syrians. 

1.5.') Carueades and Diogenes, Athenian ambicsa- 
dors at Rome. Attius fluurisheb. 

1 V.) 'Third Pnnie war begins. 

118 M. Pi»rtiu8 Cato died. 

J46 f'arthage destroyed. '''oriiith destroyed. 

Greece heeomes a Roman province. 

140 Death of Viiiatns in Spain, 

1.35 S«‘rvile w'ar in Spain. 

i.“>.3 Murder of 'Tiberius Gracchus, Destruction 
of Niiriantin, 

132 Servile war in Sicily ended. 

121 rains Grar'clins kilh'd. Lucilius flonribhes. 
117 Gallia Narbutierisis becuiues a Human pro- 
vince. 

1 1 1 War against Jugiirtha hegirisC 
106 End of war against Jugurtha. 

102 Marins defeats the Ambrones and Tentones', 
lUl Marius destruys a horde of Ciiubriaus. Julius 
Cse.-ar born, 

93 Livy born, 

91 Italian (Marsic, or Social) w’ar. 

88 Mithiidatic w ar, Marian Civil war. 

87 Mariii.s seizes Rome. 

86 Death of ^Ia^lus. Sallust born. 

8t Peace with Mithridales. 

82 Sylla seizes Home, and is made perpetual Dic- 
tator. 

War renewed against Mithridutes. 

81 Peace witli Mitliridates. 

80 War W'ith Sertoiins. 

79 Sylla gives up the I)i« tatorsliip. 

74 War renewed against Mithii/tate.^. 

73 War against Spartt-cus. Seitoriu.s assa.ssi- 
nated. 

71 War against .Spartaciis concluded. Recovery 
of Spain completed. 

67 Pompey coiHiae.rs the pirates. Lucretius 
flotiriAhe.s. 

63 Death of Mithridate.s Conspiracy of Catiline. 
I'alestiiie conquered. 

60 First trmuivirHte, eoiisisting M. Crassus, 
Cn. Poinpeiiis, and Julius Cu'sa. 

58 ( a'sar’s wars in Gaul begin. Catullus flour- 
ished. 

.55 Cra.ssus goes to Syria. Cajsar’s expedition to 
Rritain, 

53 Cras.suH slain by the Partliians. 

52 Clodius nmrdeied. 

50 .Siibjug.ttioti ol Gaul, by Cae^sar, completed. 

49 War between Csesar and Poiupey begins. Cje. 
M»r enters Rome; conquers Alrauius and 
Petreius, in Spam ; created Dictator. 

48 Rattle ot Pharsalia, Murder of 15*inpey 
47 Ciesar’s war in F]gypr. He couquers IMiar. 
iiaccH. 

46 Csesar conquers Pompey ’s party in Africa. 

45 (.'!»•,•• ar conquers Pornpey’s sons in Spain j bat- 
tle of Munda. ,] 

C.'csar declared Father of the Country, I’er- 
petnal Dictator, and Thnperor. 

44 t'Hsar assassinated. Diodorus Sh ulu.s flour- 
ished. 

43 Battle of Mntina. Second Triumvirate, con- 
sisting of C. Octavius (ifterwards tl.e Em- 
peror Augustus), M. Antouius, M. l.epid g. 
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42 B.'ittlps of^Wiilippi. Deaths of Brutus an< 

Cnssins. 

40 fifTod inado kiiiflf of (he Jews. 

tMi Sextus Poiupeiijs rouquered in Sieily. 

U2 W as lietwi' on Oetuvius and Antony. 

31 Hattie ofSAr.ium. • 

30 Dt-aths of Antony and CIe(»patra. 

27 Auj'u-tiis <ieolared Kiiiperor. Virgil, Horare, 
Ovid, Callus, I’ollio. Varius, Tibullus Pro- 
pertius, HJiaaii us, flourished. • • 

25 ('orneliiis Nepos died. 

12 Ihtrinonians subdued. Victories of Drusus in 
Caul. \ • 

H Srne**a born. 

I Hirtit of our Saviour ;^omotinies placed b 
>(‘ars later. *, 

r)u)iiysius of Iljilie^irnassus flouri.-Iu'd. 

• • 

( OMMI NC, MP.ST OK THF.^COM.MON FllA OF 
Tin: IN( AUXA'llON, IN TH^lC’Pi-.Vni VKAI 
ritOAl THE t'KEA TK»N OF JMAN. ^ 

A fter t'liiist# 4 

It) Augustus dies. Tiberius. Mathematician: 

expelled from Rome. 

17 Anniinus defeats Marabodii.s. 

12 (teriiuinicua poisoned. Celsus. Poinponius 
Mela. 

21 Anuinius is killed. 

3 T CriH'itixion of <iur saviour. 

35 St Paul <-on verted. 

37 ('aligula. 4^- ClaudiiiH. 

•10 'I'be followers u( uur Saviour called ChrisUt 
'H ('«‘' quevts <;f Plautius in England. 

.50 Lenduii founded by tlie Romans. 

54 Nero. Perseus (,/>. .34, d. fi2). Lucan (Ik 38, d. 
(55). Seneca (d. (55). Petrouius Arb. [d. (57). 
I)io''Cnride.s. Elav. Jo.scpbus (/>. 37, d. 83). 

(50 ('liri.^ti inity intruduced into Hritain. 

(51. Rome set on fire, burned .six days. First per. 

se«-uiion of the ('hristians. 

70 i.estruciiou of Jerusalem. Pliny (b, 23, rf. 79). 
7S Agricola I'ompletes the conque.st of Britain. 

78 'I'itus. Poiitpeii and Herculaneum destroyed 
by an eruption uf Vesuviu.s. Valerius Elac- 
eus, Silius Ital. (d. about 100). Quintilian 
b. 12). 

81 Domitian 

81 Agrieola defeats file Caledonians (Scot^), 

‘.HI Juvimal Epictetus, 

iM Second persecution of the Christians uuder 
I )oniiti<in. 

8(5 Nerva. 'ra<*itus. Pliny the younger. • 

88 'I'r.ijan. 10(5, Daida subdued. Suet >niu3. Flo- 
rus. Plutareli (b. 50). Third persecution 
under Trajan. 

1 17 Adrian. The Euphrates the frontier of the 

Roman empire in Asia. 

118 The city of Jenisaloin again dcptroyed. Dis- 
persion of the Jews. 

138 Antoninus Pius. Claudian. ^toleiny. Ar- 
rian. 

1(51 Marcus Aurelius and L. Venis. Galen. Ap- 
• pian. Syinniai . u.s. Aiil. (ielliiis. Apiileiiis. 
1(5.3 Fourth persecution under M. A. Aiitoniiius. 
1(5(5 to 178, war by the Romans with the people 
between the Alps and the Danube. 

1. SO Com mod us. 'I'he Goths seize upon the east- 
ern part of Dacia. 

182 The Saracens known by a victory which they 
gaioed over the Homans, in the deserts of 
Arabia. 

18.1 I’eriinax, Didius Ju'danus. I’escennius Ni- 
ger. Septimius Severus. 

202 Emilius, Papiniati (slain 212). Ulpian (slain 
228). Terttillian (d. 220). Philostratus. 

20.3 Fifth perseeutiori under Severus. 

208 riie wall of Severus built in Britain. 

21 1 (L-iracalla and Gets. 

213 F irst mention of the Germans, a people united 
oti the upper Rhine. 

217 Macriniia. 218 Heliogohalus. 

222 Alexjffider Severus. Oiigen (5,185, <f. 2.51). 
Dion Cassius. Animonitis Saccas, author of 
the new philosophy of Pluto. llerodiau. 
Sext. J. Afrii aims. 

220 Artaxerxes, king of the new empire of Persia. 
War against Rome, 

23G Sixth persecution unaTr Maximinian. 


2.50 First mention of the Frants, a people united 
on the lower Rhine. 

Stwenth persecution under Decius. 

251 Irrimtion of the Goths into I'hessaly. - Poti^ 
nuW((/. 270), Diogenes I>aertiu8. e • • 

2.52 Eighth persecution under Gallus. 

2.58 Ninth persecution under Valerian. 

260 Sapor, king of the Persians, takes king Vale- 
rian prisoner. The (iennans advance to 
* Ravenna. '1 he Vandals. larnginus 
2(5.3 Irriift^^ion of the F’ranks into Gaol. 

2( Odenatus reduces Persian**, and repels 
nie ^#)ths. 

2(57 Dioclesian conquers the Simacens, 

273 AiireFan conquers Palmira. Zeriohia. 

274 .Silk first brought ^om India. 

275 'I'he Goths seize upon Dacia (the Visigofhs, 

afid the Ostrogoths). 

277 Prohus drives the Germans from GanI, and 
defeats the F'ranks. 

281. Dioclesian. 

2!)8 ('onstantiiis ChU>riiii»defcats the Gcr^pans near 
IiHngre,s. 

.303 Tenth perseciitimi under Dioclesian. 

•30(i Constantine the (•refit embraces (.ht istiiHnty. 

.31 1 Lactaiitiiis. • 

.313 The FYanks are conquered ; and .321 the .S:ir- 
m;^ian% ^ 

F3ev»'ntli persei iition ends by an edict of Con- 
.stanfine. 

323ii'he Western provinces are joined to the 
Eastern. 

.32.5 A Council lield nt€^ice. 

.3.38 (’oiisfantimfj)le, capiuil of the empire. 

.3.50 'I’he Franks in Caul. 

.3.5.3 ('ori.slantiii.s. ,35t-4lVt Angnstin. 

3.58 Julian reduces the .Saliqoe F’ranks, and 
3(50 F'orces the (ienir.msto <‘oii<*lude a p«’aee, 

3(J1 Julian the Apo tate killed .3t53, in a war 
against the IVtsians. Diophaulus, mathema- 
tieiaii. 

3(58 Theodosius again subdues Britain. ValeiitU 
nian I. War with the (lennans. 

368 Valens compels I he N’isiiroths to make poac<‘, 
373 The Bible tran.slated into the Gothic language. 
37t 'I’he Visigoths pfiss the Wolga. 

37(5 The Ostrogoths are conquered. 

385 Division of the Roman empire. Ilonorius in 
the W est, Arcadius in the F^ast. Stilicho. 
lot) Bells invented. 

|0I Atari*-, king of the Visigoths, devastates ltulj\ 

107 'I’lie (iennans penetrate into Helvetia. 

108 Tin* \'andals, and «ith*‘rs. subdue Spain. 

ilO A(itr'r'.s third expedition. Capture of Rome, 
112 /! tolphus, king of the Visigoths, defeats Jo- 
viiius in (innl. lIonorin.s yields up Britain. 

■28 Nestorius, hisliop ot Constantinople. 

29 'I he Vandal.s, commanded by their king, Gen- 
seric, pass into Aft it a. 

I.‘13 to 152 Attila. 

51 AttilA conqnered by Aetiua at Chalons snr 
Marne. '1 heodorie I. 

1.52 Attila in Upper Italy. Foundation of Venice. 
57 Hengist the .Su.xun founded the kingdom of 

Kent 

1(58 I’lie Romans expelled from Spain by Eric, 
king of the Visigoths. 

*7(5 The We.stern Roman FlmpTe overturned. 

)77 Empire «)f the Visigotlis in Gaul. 

180 iEUa founds the kingdom of Sussex. 

83 Theodoric the great king of the Ostrogoths, 
eotiqiiers Italy. 

Silkworms introdiieed into Europe. 

508 Clovis subdues the kingdom of the V sigotlia 
•11 Gmi), and establishes that of the FVauk.s-, 
the country being afterwards <-alle<l Fram e. 

11 Division of the kiiig<lom ot tin* F'ranks, 

27 Justinian (rf. 5(5.5) ; .5,30 Pandeets <'stahlished. 

5.53 Overthrow ot the empire of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy. 

5,58 ('b)taire. 

5(58 The kingdom of Lombardy founded. 

5(58 Mahomet preaehes 1.slami.sm. 

585 Leovjgild, the \'isigolh, overthrows the em- 
pire of the .Suevi in Spain. 
j 07 Anyuhttne, the monk, settles in F^iitrlaiid. 

!22 'I he Hejira. Ahiihekir revise.s the Kf/ran. 

137 .lerusalem taken by the Saraeens, 

J38 'I'he Saraeens make iheinsolves 
Syria, ami ((>51 ) of PerMa. 

160 Organa used in cimreUes 
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GInsa bronght /hto England. 

()85 I’be BritnnH driven into Wales and Cornwall 
liy the Saxons. 

Saracens masters of Carthage. Anafes- 
*tusj the first Doge of Venice. ® 

711 Tlu‘ Arabs, with I’arik at tlieir head, make 
a descent on Spain, which they ficully^ con- 
quer under Mn/a 711. 718 Pelayo. 

752 Pepin, king of France. 

75.') Pope’.s temporal domiiiinii began 
771 The kingdom of l.ombardy under the domi- 
ni<»n of the Frank.s. r , ^ ^ 

785 Saxony, a produce of Friif'ce. 

78fi H:ir<»un al Ras?-hid. 

787 The Danes make a descent upon England. 
800 Charl<?rnagne crowne'^- emperor of the R«,- 
inans. Leo III. Fonndati'»n of Scholastic 
philo'ophy. Progress of tin* Arabs ifi the 
silences. (Malioinet Hen Omar d. 822.) 
Clocks introduced into Europe from the 
East. 

8(Vl Thu JJaxons submit ti Charlemagne. 

S(K» I'he Sorbe? and Vandals become tributary to 
,him. 

Si 1 Cluii leinagne dies at Aix-la-Cliapellu. 

*>■^7 Egbert the (Jreat. king of Eiigiaiid. 

S.VJ Pope Nichidus refoves to confirm the election 
of Pliociiis, at ('oiistantinoplg, v'^ich^'au.sc'' 
tlu' schism of the (oeek church. 

I'ouridatimi of tlie kifjgdom ol Navarre uiidi ; 
I). Garcins. 

877 Charles the Bald introduces the lioreditary 
feudal system into Fratice, 

8S0 .SchiMu of the CJreeks, who separate from the 
Roman i-hurch. 

881 Alphonso 1 1 1. penetra‘tes as far as the. 7'agus, 
and becomes formidable to the .\rahs. 

88.5 Paris besieged by tlu* Normans. 

8i)3 Alfred file fJreat succeeds in destroying the 
Dani-h power in Eni'land. 

!«)1 Tin* Riis-iatis before C.»!'-'{a. tin<'ple* 
iM‘.) 'I'fie hoo.se of Saxony ur un tl»e throne of 
(Jci nianv. 

})f)l Oth(» the Great joins Italy with (Jermanv, and 
ii()2 Reneu's the imperial dignity. 

JW7 'rile race of Capet upon the throne of France. 
b'!fl 'Pile ariii, metical figures introduced into Eu- 
rope by tJie Arabians'. 

Jell' Canute the Great, king of Denmark, ascends 
file throne of Fnglaud. 

iii.jU Di'ineiiibering and downfall of the culiphat 
of C(*rdova. 

1038 End of the empire of the Ommayades in Ara- 
bian .Spain. 'I'lie >roor.. 

1012 'J’be Danes expelled fi om f' land. ICdward 
the CoIlfe8^or. 

10.70 Milan becomes a n r lie; afterwards Pisa, 
Cienoa, Pavia, tSce. 

InOO Rattle of Hastings. William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, conquers England. Probable begin- 
T’.iiig of toi;r:::;;r.; ;'.t-. 

litj.'l < Jregory VII. (Ilildehraii'i) Pope. 

I'i / 1 Roll of this pontift against the investiture and 
rriarriaee of priests. 

107»» 'J’he emperor, Henry IV. deposed by the 
Pope. 

10*^0 Donmsday-book begun. I'inished, lOSO. 

KjSj Alphoiiso nt Ca.stilc lakes 'I'oledo and Madrid 
frcim tlie Moor.s, 

1080 Order of Carthusians. 

10S7 William the C<Miqupror invades France. 

1005 Council held at Cli'rmont. Origin of the 
('rns.^de8. 

lOfWi Find Crusade. 

lOlt? 'I’he Alinoravides in the Arabian pai\- of 
.Spain. 

l(iyi) Capture of Jerusalem. Gedfrev of Rou’ogne 
king. Institution of the Knights <if St 
John. 

1 100 Hem V I., king of England, joins Normandy 
to bi.s kiiig<loin. 

1108 J.otiis VI., king of Frariee, encourages corpo- 
rations as a security against tlie feudal lords, 
and their vassals, 

J 1 H) Older of the Templars instituted. 

II2t Miiv-ical Notes invented. 

J l:J5 AlphoiiM, 111. of I.eon and Castile, master of 
.Spain, 

1117 Second Crusade under Conrad 111. and Lmii-. 
Vll. Alphouso .seizes upon lasbuii. Mos- 
cow founded. 


1150 Abelard. Scholastic philosorhy of Aristotla 

tamrht, 

115^1 The Plantagenota (House of Anjtm) awend 
the Etiglish throne. 

1103 London Bridge first built of stone « 

1172 Henqy If. conquers Ii eland, Alphon.xo 1., 
king of Portugal, takes Murcia from the 
Alrnoravide.s. 

1180 Downfall of the Hou'«e of the Gnelphs, Bills 
of E\(*‘liaeigt‘ introduced into commerce. 

1188 Sept. 1(5. Coiijimction of all the planets .it 
sun-rise. 

1187 Saladin deatiriys the kiijgdoni of .loi n'^alern. 
1180 Third Crusade under Frederic 1., I’hilip. II. 
and Richard Co*!;:*de Lion. 

1100 il^iiiglits of the 'I'eiitonic Order in- lituted, 

1101 'I'he Crusaders conquer, Ptolcmais 

'1102<*Battle tft Ascalon, in which Ricli. i l defcatcl 
Saladfn. 

1‘200 First mention fif the Mariner's Coinpai: 

Establishment of Universities. 

120-2 Fourth Crusade under B.'nilace. ?'Iarq. of 
Montferat. 

I20t The ('ru.saders take Constantinople. Ori^ 

' of the Inquisition in Languedoc. ,Dainiiw- 

cans and Fraiu iscans. 

120(5 Gengns Khan; F.nipire of Mogul. Paris Un.- 
versity. 

1208 Crusade against the Albigen-os (till 12'20\ 
First Charter to the City of London. 

1211' Roger Bacon. 

1215 Magna Charta, the basfb of Mie English f'ou- 
stitution, 

1217 Fifth Frnsade, under Andrew, king^ of Hun- 

gary. 

1218 Switzerland becf»mf aninteg.al province of 

the^^tJennioi Eirpiiw, 

122(» A^tronimi) ami (Jeography introdu<*ed into 
Europe by the .Moors. 

'.ii2 Basis of the Hungarian Constitution, 3’lu» 
as.sem'ilage of States of France <'alled a Pa; - 
linmeiit. Salamanca University. 

1‘’2I I'liomas A(|iiinas, 

12*28 .Sixth Crusade, under the emperor Frederic 

11 . 

I2.3(» The Moguls tiemdrate into Russia, and take 
Moscow. M'*gul empire. 

I2J8 .seventh Crusade, under Saint Louis, king of 
Fi aru'i*. 

12.53 Alphoiiso, king of Castile, constrm ted bis 
rolt^braled a.stronomical tables. 

I'2.5S 'I'be Moguls destroy tbe caliph of Bagdad. 

I2()l Michael Paheologus conquer^ (.'onslanti. 
iiojile. 

'2('.7 I>ii(te born (d. !:?2l). 

.'270 Saint Louis dies 1 foi e I'linis. 

1279 'I'he Moguls subdue the wliole of Chin 
l'2S2 .Sicilian Vefipers. 

!2t>l End of tlie Crnsanes. 

12l!l> Edward I., king of England, overruns S -ot- 
land. 

■ 2J19 Spectacles inven!(‘d. 

13(10 Ronifare VIH. Abnlfeda. Raymond lailly 

1301 'J'be Prindes royal of England ercJitcd Prin- 

ces of Wales. 

1302 Cambridge University. 

13(18 Helvetie Confederation. Willian* 35dl. 

1310 Capture ot tbe Isle of Rhodes bv ti Kni' hts 

of St. J«din of Jerusalem. Chimneys us< ' io 
dome.stir architecture. 

1312 'I'he Order of Templars is entirely suppressed 
by Pope Clement 1., and by Philip le Rcl. 

131.3 Rficcaci io horn (d. 137,5\ 

1311 Rattle of Raiinoi kbiini.' 

1310 Univer^itv of Dublin. 

Catalonia and Valencia united to Arragon 
1.328 Scotland becomes independeiit. KobertRruce 
House of Valois in France. 

1311 Petrjircb crowned at Rome {h. 1301, 1371) 

l:H5 First mention of gunpouder in Fraiice. 

Fire-arms used 

'The Canaries discovered by tbe Genocsi . 

I3-17 Fi^^t German University at Prague, Rivii/ft, 
'I'rihurie at Rome. 

Rattle of Dm ham; David, kingiiif S«ots, 
taken prisoniT. 

1310 'Mil* plague desolates Europe. Per.-eentiou 
ot the Jews. 

Rliji Inez de Castro. Foundation of the Order of 
the Garter. 

1350 Battle ol Poicliers.'* John, king of France, 
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taken j^isoner by the Black Prinre (i»f 
Wales). Maupertiiis. 

1357 Coals first used in London. • 

13(51 Thrt Turks (‘oiiquer Adrianople, and establish 
tTiems^'lves in Europe. Vienna University. 

1.302 John Wickliff, Reformer in Eni'latid. 
l.SOt Philip the Bold, duke of Buritundy. 

I. 'lfi!) Tiinour, or THineriane, the Mo^ul conqueror. 
1:171 'l'h« Slnarls upon the throne Scotland. 

Irist Eirst navltiTiition act in Ea£(land. * 

1:JH(> Windsor Castle built. 

IriSH The battle of Ottorburn. ^ 

I l.iyy The House of Lancaster ascenUed the throne 
' of Enerland. 

JIlOO .John I loss, a disciple of Wicklift', reformer 
in Btilieinia. * 

1 10 ' B ijazt t defeate(f*hy 'Tiunerlatie.* , ^ 

]-t0.> Death of 'I'aiuet lane. • 

1 11 1 University ot .St Andrtiiv founded. 

1 1 1 V Council of Constance. • 

1115 Jolui Hiiss burnt. C apture of Ceuta. Battle 
of AffincojirL \v<m by Henry V. ^ 

1117 First mention of the Bolietnians (fJipsies) in 
Iku-^ipe. The Hussites chuustvZiska fur their, 
chief. 

Ills Madeira discovered. 

1120 'The Maid of Orleans. 

1130 (Jiarlcs VII. crowned at Rheima. Henry 
VI. at Paris. Joan of Arc burnt. 

I I. 32 The Portui'iie.so discover the Azores. 

*4.3.3 Lislton h*- '.ome.“«the seat of goveriunent in- 
st**.ad of ilcombra. 

M3() John Gottenberg (ft 11(50) I.ivents the i.rt of 
Print! 

U.37 ‘ 'le HoU'O of Hapsbourg- Austria on the 
throne • 

1 112 Beginning of the Slave I'rade. 

I M !• l)isco\ cry of the Cape <le Verd islavids. 

I II. 3 Wars of the red and white rose.s. 

•IWi fuundatioti at Dort; 100,000 ilrowned, 

11.5'i iM'ihotnet II. takes Constantinople. 'The 
Etiglish lose all their posse.s^ious in France, 
cxce|)t (bilais. 

1 1.M. I^niver.sity of Glasgow founded. 

11.37 (rlass first made in England, 

not Stages, Diligence.s, Hti(i Posfs- in I'rauce. 

1170 Pnblii atioi ot the first Alnianae. 

J t71 I'niifiiig iutrodui cd into England, by W. 
Caxton. 

1172 Lt,'r.‘ii/o de M<*dicis. 

1177 Uni ver.sitv of Aberdeen founded. * 

IITS hnpiisiti.iii in Spain. Cardinal Mendoza. 

117!1 I'niori o( Cii.sliie with Arragon. 

I ts| Cud ot the domination of the Tartar^in Rti«- 
sia. 

118.'* Tlie House of 'Tudor ascends tbe throne of 
lOngland. Ihiion of the two ro.se.s. Battle 
of Bosworth l ieUl. Death of Rwhard HI. 

} ISO Diaz disco ve”s the Cape of Good Hope. 

1102 Granada conquered hy Ferdinand 1. Chris- 
topber Coluint>iis discovers Aineidoii, 
lliD Diet hi-ld at Wimins. 

lino ^ 'allot discovers the island Newfoundland. 
liOS The I’ortogueso di.scov<*r the passage to the 
^ East Indie ' y sea, Vai co de. Gama, 
linn 'The M-iors expelled from Castile. 

I.'iOO Alvarez de Cabral discovers the Brazils. 

1.30.3 Almeyda sails to the East Indies. 
l.'jiH Torto Ri<ro, Jamaica, and Cuba, colonized by 
tin* SpaJiiards. 

1.310 to 15 G(»a, Malacca, Ormus, conquered by the 
Portnguesi-. A Ibuqucrqne. 

1512 Navarre um «d to Spain by Ferdinand the 
Catholic. 

15)3 Battle of Flodden. 

1517 liUtln..- (A. 1183, d. 1516) publishes at Witten- 
berg disputations against indulgences. The 
Turks conquer Syria and Egypt. 

1.510 First Voyage round the World by Magellan. 

1521 laither at the Diet of Worm.s. Gnstavus 
• V'asa, at the head of the Dalecarlians, defeats 

tbe troops of Christleru H. Discovery of 
Manilla, of the Ladrunes, and of the Muluc- 
ctv. (bmqiiest of Mexico. 

1522 'I’lie ()ttoman.s seize upon Rhodes. 

ir/.(.l Zninglius ((». ltsi,d. 1.531) Reformer at Zn- 
ricli. 'I'he Spaniards subdue Chili. 

1525 A. de Brandeiiljourg, ffreut Ma*.ter of the 
Teutonic Order, makes bim.self hereditary 
duke of Prus*.ia. <l*Taucia I., Uiogof France, 
pri.soner *it Pavia. 


152(5 Middavia and Wallachia subjected to tbe do. 

minion of the Ottoman Porte. 

1.527 Death of Albert Durer [b, 117D. 

1528 C«nqnest of Peru. 

1521) 'nie Turks before Vienna. 

1530 Confession of Augsbourg, 

1.5*13 1>eafh of Ariosto {h. 11711 
1.531 Henry VIII. becomes the Iiead of the Eng, 
. lish ('hurch. Oath of Snpremai y. 

1535 Tlw Anabaptists at Munstm*. Estahlishmenta 
of the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres. 
1536tDeatli of Eni^mif (/>. l+OT). 

1,53‘J Snp|»ressionw h'<‘ligioUi| Houses in England 
ami Wale.s. 

1510 'I'lie Order of the Jesuits confirmed by Pope 

Paul III. Jolm ( alviii (/>. 1.501), d. 1.5fvl). 
• Reformation at fttMieva. Variation of the 
Compass discovered by ('abot. 

1.51.3 De.ath of Cnpernieus {fi. I t7:i). 

1511 T.nihernnism introduced ,nto Sweden. 

1515 Council of 'Trent. 

1517 Orange trees brmight from Chiift to Portu- 
gal. 

1.519 Telescopes invented. • 

15.52 Manr'ce, elector of .Saxony, forces Charles V. 

to conclude the treaty of f*assan. 

1.553 'The English go hy .sea to Archangel. Rabe- 
lais fb. 1 H3). 

I.5G0 Death of Melani-tlmn (ft. 1197). 

Reformation in .Scotland. Faiox, 

I5IT5 Gesner (ft. 15U)). * 

1567 Priore Williaqj of Orange; assassinated, 
1581. I/elgic refugees establish inanufac- 
ture.s in England. 

1571 Selim 11. coikumts Cyprus. Victory of the 
Austriun.s, near Lepaiito. 

1.572 Mas.s.'«cn* of St B irtholoiniMv (21- August.) 
1.575 Leyden University. 

1580 I’ortiigal united to Spain. 'Tycho Brano (ft, 

!.51<», d. Kitll). 

Di 'iKc toids round the world. Parochial re- 
gi>-t<*r.s lv(‘i-t in England. 

1581 'The l.diited Trovinces declare themselves in- 
. dopendenf. (Jregorlan ('alendar. 'Tho dnko 

of Alva occupies Portugal by oider of Phi- 
lip H. 

155.3 'J’obai 4 o introduced into England, 

J5S1 'The ('rimea under the dominion of the I'urks. 
I,5S7 Mary Stuart, qm»en <.f Scotland, put to death. 
1588 Defeat *»f the Spanish Armada. 

1581) 'The IIou.se of Bourlnni ascended the throne 
of France (Henry IV.) 

1505 'J'he Dutch establish factories at Java. Death 

oi I'a^i ' (ft. 

1.50.8 Edict ol .N’lii iz- Casaubon (ft. 1.550, d. 1611). 

1600 E.ist India Con pany establisbed. 

1602 Company of Diiti h trading to the East Indies. 

Decimal arithmetic invented. 

1003 Crowns of England and Scotland united in 
the House ol Stuart. 

1601 Gunpowder Plot. 

KiUO The Moors c*xpelled from Spain. Union of 
Protestant SlaW's in Germany. 'Fhe Eng- 
li.sh occupy the Bermudas in tlu» W(«st In- 
dies. Disiaivery of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

1610 Dis«'ovi*ry of Hudson’s Bay. Henry IV. as- 

sassinated by Uuvaillac. 

1611 The Poles seize, upon Smolensko, and burn 

Moseow. 

Baronets first ereated, 

1613 7'he House of Romanoff ascended the tbrom* 
of Ru'.sia. 

1014 Invention of logarithms by Lord Napier, 

« New River brought to Loudon by Sir Hugh 
Middleton. 

1616 Death of Shakspeare (ft. 15,61). Death of Ccr- 
vantes (ft. 1547). 

1618 Commencemi'iit of the Thirty years’ war. 

1615) Hervey (ft. 1577, d. 1657) dUcovers the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

1624 Massacre at Amboyna. 

1625 (28, 29, .32, &e.) 'Tins English take possession 

of Barhadoes, Bermuda, Providenee, An- 
tigua, Anguilla, in tin* West Indies. 

1626 Di-ath of U.»rd Bacon (ft. l,5(;o). 

16:10 Death of Kepler (ft. 1571), Dea Cartes (ft. 
l,5!)t), d. 16.50}. 

1632 Battl«i of l.uUeu, Death of Gustavus Adol. 
phus. 

16.31 Death of Wallenstein. Battle of Noerdlingen. 
Tl»e Dnu h take Curactea Irom the Spaniards. 
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ICvTo roandatum of tho VrtMii h Aiadt'iny. Alli- 
of lYawre and S\v«‘d(‘n aj^aiust Spam 
niul Austria. 

lilin i’t»erht Uiiivt'raity f«Miiid**d. • 

l(iH) I’ornijral shakes of!' tho yoko of Spain. I'hf 
House of Hra^Mnza. .AsseiiibliniroftJie^I.ciii^' 
Parlianiont in Knifland. 

ir>l'2 Death .)f (ialileo irxill. Castelli and To- 

rieelli his disciples. 

l()4:l Haroineter invented hy Torieelli. % 

Idll Death of I Inijo (irotiiis. Dan. llein^ins . 

l.^so, f/. irw\ • % • 

IdlS Peace <•( Westflialia /Jl (>..) Con#rmation 
of the Treaty ot Pa-^sa)*. 

Spain acknowleilees tlie independence of the 
Low ('onntrie.s. • 

1(H9 Charles I , kiiie of England, hrdieaded. (^oin- 
well. 

l(ul Sect of Friends (Quakers' appeared in Enjf- 
land. 

Navii^ation Ar't pa.s.sed in Err^dand. 

1(m 1 The ^>>sa 4 -ks pas.s un»i»*r tin* dominion of 
Itn-sia. Stnolensko, ikr. r-onqiiered by the 
4{u"-ians. 

Ituo The Enk'lish take Jamaie.a from the Spaniards. 
Persecution^d' the Valdois hv Charles Jana- 
nuel H. ■ - 

iHoO l’r»*derir AViiliaiii, I'Jector ol*I5ra?ideffhurt»-, 
procure-, 1 he recoirnitimi of the indi'peiidenee 
of I’ni'sia. IluMreii-. >//. Ifl2;\ </. ICPol. ^ 
inii'i Hoyal SociTlv estali!i--hed. • 

llirk'i I'he Etn,--lish take lioinhay. Eo<-ke (A. 1G32, 
d. 1701). Dryden (A. m'il, d. J701.>. 

1()<M Great Plaffue in l.ondoii. 

JtilK) Tea first imported into* England. 

The areat tire in London, 
irvn 'I'he Dntrli take Surinam. 'Milton. 

KldS P**aee of Aix-la-Chapelle. Moliere (A. 1()20, 
if. Ih7.2). La Fontaine (A, 1021, d. It'lp.p,. 

P170 Crtrneille (A. IfiOd, d. KiSi). llacine (6. KUKk 
d KifiSl). lioiloan (d. 171 1). 

1(171 'I'he Danes «ei/.e nptin St 'Fhomas. 

1077 First war between Hnssimmd the Ottoman 
Porte. Russia seizes on the Ukraine. i)eath 
of Spiiinsa (A. I (>32). 

1678 Peace of Niinejfuen. 

The Habeas Corpu-s act pa.'^sod. 

possesoioii of Alsace, aiul 

16HI (d Stnishonrjr. 

1682 foundation ot Philadelphia, by William Penn. 

'i’he Fi cm-h seize on l'oba£f<». 

1685 Revocatudiofthe Edietrd Naiitz. Massacres. 

50,0(.(0 Iletornicd rpiit France, 
lO^^fi Air Pump, ('aider*. ii (A. lOdi, d. 10S7) 
loss 'J’he Revolution. William III, Piince of 
Oranco*, Stadtln.lder *d the United Pr*.vin 
res, lands in England. Flight ot Junes 

1689 'Foleration act passed. 

Epi.sropa*'y aholi.shed in Scdland. 

If.OO 'I’he Eiigli.sh e.stablidi 
Rattle of the Ih.Mie. 

1«{)2 Rattle of I.aH.ii;> lie. 

16‘):t Rank of England * staMished 
1697 JVace of Hyswiek. xhe Dutch takt* Saint 
Eijstatia. 

1700 Northern war till 1721. CharJe.s XII., and 

,,**^1'.*' (»re«it at I'ernan. Academy at 
Rerlin. ^ 

1701 War of the succession in Spain till 1711 
Prussia erected int<» a kingdom. 

1*02 Death ot K. William. Anne. 

I70:i iumndarionof St Petersbourg. 

I70t Capture of (iibraltur by the English. 

Rattle of Rlenheirn. 

1706 Pjnglaiid and Scotland united under the same 
Piu’liamont. 

Ratlle of Raniilies. 

17(;.S Rattbi of t )iul(‘i)arde. 

17U9 C harles XII. at Render, after the battle of 
Pnltowa. 

Rattle fd' Malplaquet. 

1710 Comjnest of Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, 
hy Peter the Great. 

St Paul’s n*built. 

171.3 Peace <d Utrecht. Pliilip of Anjon, king of 
Spam, (•ihraltar, Min*.r<'a, Hndsoii’s Ray, 
Ar*vvfoiindlan*l, and Saint (.'hri.'-topher’s are 
c***h*<l t*» Foeland ; the Low ('oiititri(*.s to 
("h'l^^l” *Vr ^ ITagmatic sanction. 


.-elves at Calculi.!. 


1711 Pence of ICistiidt. lieorif**®!., l:i.*ct..r of 
Hamuer, :n.c*‘n«l- the throim *j| Fiii'lund. 
I71j ll.lH'lhon la Scutliiml m lavmir ol tin* Mm. 
arts. 

i:ii: l)**ath of l .cibiiit/. 

S«*pf eniital i*‘t pas-e*l. 

ITMl f uii«’iilati<*n iotri»dnc**il iiit*. I.iigl;iinl. 

17.M l'**ter tin* t reat iak*‘S the title (d FinpeviM- 
«d' .ill th^ 1.’ 

I 17C. D.-atlf.d Newton ,V MI'T. 

.Vca«lemy »■! l’ct« r-t*nr • | .uiidi*il. 

I 17:10 F.ilireiilieit V riiet momet. r. .So ilt . |m, 

I d. I7tn* N**ang ./*. lOSI, d 170. 

C* IrW, d I ::l' ^lo*tii'.>M ■/. 1700, d, Lis 
I Jb..*!h:i:iv.- '* ll>dS. d I7:1H' 

I7'{ **'rhe I’l.i ti *i:is irii.b Ml ! '.ilinbnrgti. 

' J7 >7^ (Mdliiiifen 1 iii versii y. * 

i I7:{‘,> Nmlir *lcli.iii re.lnces the M<»gnl emp.*r*ii- t.- 

j extr)*milie § 

! R-I.ellu.ti i ;• ^•(.♦hmd. 

! I7!<t War*'fthr> Xijstrian -n.*c.'ssi.)n, till I , L 
' 1712 I’^ice «d I’.reslaii ami ot llerlni, J r. (iiM i. 

; tm* (Jr«*at .ic.iniies l,<»\\ **r-.Sih‘Siii, ,'iml ti e 

!• trr«*:iter t oi I ' pper -Sih*. ill. , 

! I7I2 Rattle <d D.'ttiiigeii. 

, 1711 .\i)s, , 11 -ails f. *1111.1 ihi* wi.rhl. 

, I71.> Rattle ot Foutem.v. 

1740 Ratlle of Cull. .b ii’. 

17 IS Pea. 'e ..f .Vix-hi ('liapeHe. Klopstock 

1721, d. l.SOip. Le-siiig I72!», */. 17''!. 
■Moid.'sqnieii lA. li’illS.^d. I7.'..')'. Reannttt. 
d. 1757). Volt lire 177H). Ron.-setiii A 
1712, rf. 178S . Rijfloii vA 1707, d. l7‘-s', 
G.ddoni (A. 1707, d. 1702L Liiftiieus ■,/*. 17(17, 
d. 1778). 

I7i0 Wesininster-hridge fini-ht'd. 

17.52 New style r.doptcd in Rritain, 

177)3 Rritisli 'Museum estahlidied. 

177)5 Great earthquake at Lisbon. Ta.rd Clive ob, 
tttins Bahar and Ori-s;! ui Reuiial. 

17.76 'I'he Seven years’ wtir. 

17.79 Expnlsiou <d' the Jo.siiit-i from Porfnp 
Poiubal. 

Rattle *d’ Qncbei'. D(*atli of Wolfe. 
Earthquake at I.ima. 

1760 Jesuits ex|)(‘]leil Iron. J'ranc**. 

1761 Family compact, of I lie Romboti-. 

176:! Pea**.* of Palis. I'rame ct*iie- t.. [’iii>!;iii,I 
Can .<1,1, C. Rri*lon, .St \ iiicei.t, .St i ' xiihiil'o, 
'J'.dci.'o, and tlie **oa.sl of .S(.|U i.’ai • Spam 
.'♦‘df* Flonila. 

1764 'Faxes : I '<*1 eased in tin* Engli-h Colouif'rf of 
North .\rTU*ri*-.i. 

'I lie Ordt*r of tin* JesuiL; .-uforessed in 
J''rance. 

1767 'File .fesnits expelh-d from Spain. 

1768 Friiii*‘e purchases th*‘ i -land id Corsica from 
the (Jenoes**. 

Royal .^i-adein v cstabliKlied. 

1770 'Fax II [.on T*‘ji in North America. 
Rl.i.drtr'ars-bi'nlsfc finished. 

1771 Cooki ’.s tii '-t voyaee ronti,'] the worbt 

1772 First partit 'on id Poland. .Strn. ii}-ee *.>11 to 

ih'Htb. 

1773 pope Clement XIV. suppresses the Order of 
the Jesuits. liisurreetion at R«*stoii. A 
cargo 1.1 tea flungr into the sea. 

1771 Ry tJie treaty of peace of Itnfsehok, Itu- *'a 
extends its frontiers towards 'Fiirkey. 'J im 
Crimea independent of the Porte Rlockade 
of the port of R.iston, and Congres.s of 12 
prov)nee.s at Philadelphia. 

1775 War of Ameriran Independence. General 

Congress of 1.3 province.*^. 

1776 4th July, the United States of North Ameri- 

ca declared independent. Death of Hume 
and of Adam Smith. 

1778 W’ar of the Bavarian succession. Alliance 
between France and the United States of 
North America. 

Siege of Gibraltar. 

1780 War of England against Hyder Ali. 

Iliota in London. 

1781 Kant (d. IROlk Schiller (A. 1759, IRur. ) 
'V\'ieland (A. l7*J.3, d. 1813). 

1782 England acknowledges the independeuee of 
the United Stute.s i.f North Ameriea (‘IDih 
Nov ) 'Fhe Crimea and Kuban fall under 
the dominion nt Riis-ia. 

1783 (7rea{. earthqinike in f'liiabria. Peace of Vi r- 
saillea between Ecgland and Noitli Airicri- 
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ra; Franco, Spain Sept.) ; Ilulland (-mh 

May, IIK^. 

(ioniian LoHffUo, 

I'/H', I' irst }iss(*mijly of tlio Notables. • 

FS.'> SVeond asM'iiihly (»f tlie NdtaMon. 

| lT«‘'fmyiii}^ (»f the Freiicii Itovolution. Ge- 
neral My of the States at Versailles, as 

a national assembly; siippre.s.<.ion of privi- 
leff(‘s, and of feudal riitlits and tithes. In- 
surreetioii in tlie Coui^ries. 

17‘.K) Suppressions of all reliffiotts ofdeft, monaster- 
ies, the nobility, «te. in France. 

17i)l 1 Ith Sept, at'eeptanei' of the first constitution 
hy I.,f»nis XVI. Second natfonal legislative 
assembly. 

I7hi First coalition acral list France. Attack on 
the 'I'nilleries. French Republic. Teace of 
Jassy. • , 

17il:> Jl.st January, Louis XVI. beheaded. Second 
constitution. 'J he R^'ign of 'Perror. Kith 
October, the queen heludided. Toulon. Bo- 
naparte. Second partition of Roland. Great 
Roland and l)an?/ie are I’eded to ^Vussia ; 
|{n•'si^^ obtains Lithuania and Volhuiia. 

I'/fM of Kfibespierre. Kevolution in Roland, 
K<l'^ciu^ko. Death of I/avoi.-ier (/>. 1713). 
'I'he telegraph invented. Bruce, the travel- 
ler f/. Lord Howe's victory, June I. Ame- 
rican mimstcr received at J'aris. Retreat 
<if the Britixh army ill Flamlei'j. Bat I h‘ of 
Rrasja, 30,000 Roles butchered hy Suw:irr«»\v. 
'J’hird constitwtloii. Mormal and central 
scliools in France. Third partition of Po. 
land between Prussia, Austria, and KuK.sia. 
Suppression of the stmltholdership of the 
I..OW Countries. The English takit tne island 
of Ceylon, and in 1797 iMnidaihttkc. Bona- 
parte victorious in Italy. French entered 
Holland, and Stadtholder arrived in Eng- 
land. Mungo Park began his travels. 

1796 National Institute of Arts and Sciences at 

Paris founded. Ceylon taken. Bonaparte 
crossed the Alps, and penetrated into Italy. 
Battle of Lodi, &c. Retreat of Moreau. 
English goods prohiiiitcd in France 

1797 Peace of Campo-Formio. Ligurian and Cis- 
alpine Republic. French extend their con- 
quests in Italy. Victoiy of St Vincent (Feb. 
li). llehellinn in Ireland. 

179S Congre.ss of Peace of Rastadt. Bonap- . te 
in Egypt. Independence of St Donv igo. 
Batthf of the Nile. • 

1799 Second coalition against France (Suw arofl), 
9th Nov. Revolution of the ISth Bruiniiire, 
Death of Pins VI. at Valencia, 15th Dec. 
Fourtli Constitution, Bonaparte Wr.st Con- 
sul, 'J'lppoo Saib conquered by the English. 
Division of Mysore. Bonaparte in Syria 
and Egypt. Sir Sydney Smith at Acre. 
Set'ingapatain taken. Expedition to the 
Holder and the Texol. Suwarrow’s cam- 
paign. British and Russians leave Holland. 

1900 Vii-tories of Bonaparte i/ Paly (Marengo). , 

Republic of the Ionian (Parga), J'lie j 
Last India (5>inpany .Hcqi'irc the Carnntie. j 
Hoyal tn‘‘=tution foui led. Peace of El 
Arisch. j 

1901 A root, Ike. The English take possessioii of i 

Malta. Nelson before Copenhagen. Pean; 
of Luneville. Death of Lavater (5. 1711). 
Union witli Ireland. Planet Cere.s discover- 
ed. Expedition to Egypt. Battle of Alex- 
andria. Death of Gen. Abereromhy. J’eace 
signed. 

19(b:i Peace of A.niens. Bonaparte Consul for life. 
Despard’s conspiracy. 

1H03 War between France and Great Britain. 
France sells Louisiana to the United States 
of North Ameriea. I'he Negro chiefs pro- 
claim the independenoo of St Domingo. 
Duke d’Enghien shot. Victories in India. 

VIOI Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor of 
the French. Francis I. Emperor of Austria. 
The Jesuits restofed by Rius VII. Ohio 
J^ecomes a North American state. Dessa- 
*lines. Emperor of 

1805 Napoleon, King of Italy. Third coalition 
against France. xJOth Dec. peace of Pres- 
honrg. Bonaparte ottered peace. Surrender 
nf Ulm. Battle of Trafalgar. Death of 
Nelson. 

VI. 


1806 The Electors of Havana, Wirtomherg, and 
Saxony, take the title i)f king. Conledera. 
tion of tin* Rhine. Cotpinental System. 
Eugene, Viceroy of Italy. Dissolution of 

t he German Empire. Joseph Nonole^i, 
ing of Naples. Louis Napoleoft, King of 
Holland. War between France and Prussia. . 
* \Vf Pitt d Henri and Petiou at St Domin- 
go. Briti.-'h maiiiifaetures prohibited in 
America. Bai tie of Jena. 

1607 Pjifiee of Tilsit. Bomiiaidment of Copen- ' 
Imgen. The Slave trade almlished by the 
§ Eogli.sh Pi«|i’ni#etit, 'Ihe royal family o 
Portugal mwuark tor Rra/il. French troops 
enter Spain. Monte video taken. Battle 
of Eyhm. Battle of TiLit Bonaparte de- 
clares Britain «n a state of blockade 
1805^ Jo.seph, king of Spain Joachim Murat, king 
ot Naples. New nobility in France. Inter- 
view between Alexander of Russia and 
Bonaparte at Erfurt. Alliiinee with Spain 
and Portugal, Convention /)f Ciiitra. 

1809 New war betvM;eu Aii.stria vid France. 
Peai'e of Vienna. Riwolutioii in Sweden : 
Gu^iuvus IV, and his heirs exeludiyl from 
the throne. Sweden cedes Finland to Rus- 
sia. Retreat and death sif Sir John lMot»re. 
Battle of J'alavera, Expedilion to Walche- 
•reii*^ • 

1810 Napoleon marries Maria I.oiiisa, princt-ssof 
Austria. Union of Holland and the coasts 
• of the German sea, as far Its Lnheck, with 
France. Beriiadotte, elected prince-royal 
of Sweden, aAjptcd hy Charles XIII. 

1811 Maskelyne d. 

1812 War between F/ance and Russia. Battle of 
Moskwa, 7th S<‘pt. Burning of Moscow. 
Retreat of the French, I8th Oct. War be- 
tween England and North America. Peaci* 
concluded at Bucharest between Russia and 
the Ottoman Porte ; the Pnith the Iroiitier, 
John Horne Tooke d. Battle of Salamanca. 
1813 1st March, l*ruSBia in league with Russia. 
All Europe take arms again to recover fbeir 
independence. Battle of Lntxen, the rid of 
May; of Vittoria, tlie 21st of June. Mani- 
festo of Austria against France, lOlh Ang. 
Battle of Gros-Beeren, 23d August ; of 
Katzbaeh, 26th August; of Dresden, 27th 
August; of C'tilm, 30th August; ofDenne- 
witz, 6th September ; of Leipsic, 16tb, IHth, 
and 19th October; of Ilannau, 30th and 31st 
October. The French evacuate Germany 
and Spain. The English nass the Bida.s.'-'oa, 
17th October, and enter France. Tri‘aty of 
Valencia. VViIlium, Prince of Orange, is 
recalled, 

1814 Reave of Kiel, Mth Jan. Norway ceded to 
Sweden; Britain retains Heligoland Bat- 
tle of Brienne, 1st and 2d Ech. ; of Orthes, 
27tli Feh. ; of Lanii, 9th March ; ot l''vri* 
Chainpiinoisv*, 25th March. ’I'hc Allied St»- 
vereigns enter I’ari-, 3Lt March. Abdica- 
tion ot Napole ■ lUh \pril. I.onis XVTII. 
eIlter^ Ibuis 3.1 day. Ferdinand \TI. enters 
Madrid Mth ALiy. Suppres.sion of the Cror- 
tes. Re-e-^rablistiinent of the ln<iuisition ; 
of the Jesuits’ Ci.lleges, A'e. Arrests and 
executions. Restoration of the order of 
Jesuits, 7th -Vug. IVace het^veen France 
and the Allied Sovereign.s, 30th May. Fraiu'c 
is confined witliin her frontiers as at tlie 1st 
Jan. I7J>2, Sweden restores (fnadaloiipo, 
and Portugal cede.s Guiana, to Fram e. Del- 
land falls under the dominion of the Prince 
• of Orange. Hanover madt' a kingdom, 26‘th 
Oct. Norway is joined to Sweden, 20th 
Oct. Congress at Vienna, 3d Nov. (^enoa 
united to Sardinia, 12tii Dec. Jubilee. 

1815 Napoleon Bonaparte returns to France, 1st 
Mnreli. Neapolitans defeated by tin* Aus- 
trians at Tolentino, 3d May. Taking of 
Naples, 20tli May. Battle of Waterloo, 18th 
June. l*aris surrendered, the se«’ond time, 
to the Allied Rowers, .'Jd July. Louis XV III. 
made his second mitry, Hth July. Bonaparte 
banished to St Helena, I2th Aug. The Holy 
Alliance concluded between Hie Emperors 
of Austria and Rus.sia, and the King of 
Prussia, 20 Sept. Joachim Murat, ex-king 
of Naple.s, shot, 15th Oct. Eoundation of the 
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HooiibSi*' of tho Ionian Tslnods, 5tl> Novoin. * 
Ponre botwoPn the Allied Powers mid 
Franre, ^Oth Nov, ; the fronriers to retnain 
as in 1790. The United Provimva of Biumios 
i^res dtfidnre their independence. I'linhiLssy 
•t(7«hina. • 

1816 Algiers bombarded by the fleet under Ijord 
Fxmouth. The captives set free, )t7th%\iJg'. 
Ueath of Sheridan. 

Princess Charlotte d Abolitittn of the Slave 
rr..de by France, Spain, and Holland. 
Accession of Charles John fBernai^ttel to 
the throne of Sweden^ f»t^ Feb. Ne^otimion 
between the Allied P^**rs and^Frmice, 
concernitnr inlemnities, 2;jth April. Con- 
gress at Aix.la-Chapelle. Fvacuation of the 
French territory. ^ 

Discontents in tbe manufaeturing distrietsof 
Knviand. Tlie Manchester meeting. * ‘ 

1820 Jan. J. Commencement of tbe Spaiii'.h revo- 
lution : pnjcl.Tmatiiin of the constitution 
profiosed by the ('ortes in 1812. Jan. 29, i 
deatl^pf George HI. iVeb. 1.3, Dukedc Berri j 
as.sa.ssinated. I’eb. 23, the (’at(>-s*^reet plot. 
Marcii 8, tbe King of Spain swears to tbe j 
fonstitntion <»f the (’orteij .siippre.s.si(>ii of * 
the inqiii.sitiyn. March 2.1, the Jesuits are j 
e.\ polled from I{ii'--i i. 3Iav K*), commcnci*- ! 
inent the revoltii’^ion ,'it VjujleV \'(’aijbona- •' 
ri\ .Sept 7, remarkable eclipse of the sun. ; 
Get. I. ('/nistitiifio.iril Junta in l^ortiigal * 
Oi-t 8, G^itli of King Henry in the isla- d 1 
of Ilayti. Ocf. 21, ratification of the trenly 
t»y which S|)ain cedes Korida to the United 
States t»f North America. 

IS21 Jan. I, A revolution in Brazil. Jan. 8, Con- 
irress <»f Devhaeh, Aiistrian army oceopi«-H 1 
Naples. Mar. i>, Insurrection in Moldavia ! 
and Wallachia. 2.5, The (oeek.s join the ; 
insurrection. Mar. 10, till April lo, di.stur- ! 
bance.s in Piedmont ; the king resigns in It 
favour of his brother. Apr I the Greek 
Patriarch put to death at Constantinople, i 
May 5, death of Nap< leon Bonaparte. July 
4, tlie King of Portugal returned to hi.s ea- ! 
pital. July 19, CoriMiation of George IV. 
giieen f’aroliiie died. July 20, Austrian 
troops oecuijy the kingdom of Sardinia. , 
Aiig. 12. flic Russian ambassador quits ('on- 
stantimijtlc. Aug. 17, (Jeorge IV. visits ! 
Dublin. Oct. 10, public entry of George i 
ly. into Hanover. Dec. 1, tlie Spani.di part 

of St Domingo declares itself independent. 

1822 Jan. 1, the Greeks deelaie, themselves free. ! 
Jan. 20, the Grand.duke Constantine of 1 
Ku-ssia renounces the right of .sijeces<ion. 1 
I'cb. 11, the Prince Royal of Brazil sends i 
back the Portuguese troops, and (Feb. 10) ! 
institutes a representative government ' 
March 1, sitting of the Ordinary Cortes at , 
Madrid. March 8, the United States of i 
North America acknowledge the indepen. ; 
denee of those of South \mcrica. May 21, 

Don Augustin Iturbide iiale Fmperbr of 1 
Mexico. July 2, Massacres in Madrid. July I 
8, victories hy the <Jrc-ks at I.nrissa, Ther- 
mopylnp, -.'.nd Salonica, and July IV, atTber- I 
mopyljH. Ang. II, Army of tbe Faith.' 
Oct, I, The King of Portugal swears to tbe 
new constitution. Oct. 12, Independence ■ 
of Brazil ; the Prince Regent proclaimed 
Emperor. Oct. 20, Congress at Verona. 
George IV. visits Scotland. 

Jan. 9. the Spaiii.sh Cortes reject tbe media- 
tion of the cabinets of Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Berlin. 20 Man-fi, removal of the kin 
of Spain to Seville, thence to Cadiz. 7 Apr. 

The French army enters Spain. 19 April, 
Iturbide dethroned. 23 May, the French | 
enter Madrid. 5 June, the king of l*ortiigal 
suppresses the eonstitiition. 2.5 June, the 
French invest Cadiz. Guatemala declares 
itself independent of Spain and Mexico. 20 
July, Mexico acknowledges the indep<^M- 
deuce of Guatemala. 31 Aug., Battle of the 
Trocadero before Cadiz. 15 Sept, Riego- 
taken prisoner, and (27 Nov.) put to death 
at Madrid. 1 Oet, the king of Spain re- 
sumes his despotism, and abolishes all the 
proceedings of the Cortes, from 7 March, 

1820. End of the Spanish Revolution. I j 


Oct., prod un at ion of the Mexican ('oiisti. 
rurioii by tbe Pn-siilent \^t|nria. 2.3 i>ct., 
.\llianee between ('oloinltin and Mexico, ra- 
tified •,30 June, ISd. 30 Get., tlie (Rivern- 
inent of Great Btitain .><eiitls Consuls to the 
new States of So’ith AriuTica. * 

824 21 JiHi., the Eng'Uh troops ileft>!ited by the 
Ashantees. 10 Feb., Jtoiivar is named I)i<*- 
tator hv the Congre^s of Peru. 5 March, 
Lord Hi^titigSf tlie (Joveruor (i-uieral of 
Indiaf dftdares war agaiii't the Buruie e. 
19 April, Death of Lord Byron. .30 ^ ;<ril 
till 9 May, Difiturbancea in Li>hon ; dcpur, 
tiiro of IVinfe Miguel. .5 May, flie Eii«li>h 
take Rangoon. JO^ine, Coinmen ial 'I’rerity 
between Grea^ffritain and Denmark. .3 
•July, the Capitan-paeha takes and destroys 
Ipsiira^ 16 July, Itiirltidc eOects a landing 
•near ^oto la Marina: the 19th July, he is 
taken and slioL 22 July, Peace between 
Great Britai* and Algiers. fhe Engli-'h 
drive the Ashantees from Cape C.»ast Castb*. 

0 Aug., Bolivar defeated Caiiterai* near A\ 
Sfcno.s. 'I'lie Capitan-jnidia rejmlsed wi’h 
the lo.s.s of three ships, \'c. 16 Sepi., De.t li 

of Loiiis*XV HI. ; Charles X. .succeeds. .3 
Oct. Treaty between the States <tf America 
and Colombia. (> Oct., Se.-ufiglit near Mity- 
lene andScio between the Tin ks ami (ireeks, 
in whii’lr the former wmv vvor.^teil ; tu o 
ships burnt. 12 Oct., Provi.ooiial <o»v«*ni- 
meiit in (ireetv : Conduriotli and Panii/./o 
Notara, Presidents. 19 Nriv., Hurricane on 
the coasts of England, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. Inuiulat m of Ihders- 
hurg. 2.3 Nov., total evacuation of Moldavia 
by tl‘i} Turks. Disorder prevails in (Greece ; 
Colocotroni hoists the stamiard of revolt 
against the government. Mechanics’ insti- 
tutions beg-Hi). 

?5 2 I'Vb., Treaty of Commerce concluded at 
Buenos Ayres between Great Britain and 
the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata. 26 
Feb., Landing ot Ibrahim Pasha bidweeii 
Coron and Modi>n. 28 J’eb., Convention 
concluded between Russia ami (Jreat Bri- 
tain, for the freedom of navigation, the 
roinmeree and fishery on the Pacific <.)cean, 
and the frontiers of the North We.st eoast.s 
of America. 10 March, Bolivar is again in- 
vested with the Dictat«»ri:il power in I^cru. 

13 March, Treaty of Alliance conclmled b. - 
tween Colombia and (iiiatemala. 17 April, 
Decree of the king ol France, confirming 
the independence of St Domingo in consider- 
ati 11 of a money.payoieiit. 18 April, Treaty 
of amity, commerce, ami navigation, con, 
I’iiided between (Ireat Britain ami Coloinl>i:i. 

19 April, 'J’he Egyptians defeat the (ireeks 
near Forgi. 29 April, 'J'be .Mexican giwerii- 
inent ratifies tbe treaty of commerce ami 
navigation eoncluded between Great Bri- 
tain and Mexico. 12 May, Miaulis burns, 
in the Port of Modoii, one corvette, thn‘e 
brig.s, and .six transports, belonging to the 
Egyptians. 18 May, Navariiio surrenders 
to Ibrahim Pasha. 22 May, Colocotroni set 
at liberty by the Greek government. Co- 
ronation f>f Charles X. at liheims. 1 June, 
the Greeks defeated hy Ibrahim Pasha. 2 
June, the Greek fleet defeats that of the 
Capital! Pasha between Cape Oro and the 
Isle of Andros. Ibrahim' Pasha takes Caln- 
inafa, and 23 June, Tripidizza. .5 July, Ib. 
ruliiin Pa-iha defeats Colocotroni near Tri. 
corplia. 21 July, the government of the 
Netherlands opens its ports in the East In- 
dies to the, ships of all nations, 24 July, Ke- 
Holntion of the provisionary government of 
Greece to have recourse to the protection 
of England. 4 Aug., the Greek fleet forces 
the Ottoman squadron to quit the latitude 
of Missoloiiglii. 6 Aug., the province 4 of 
Upper Peru declare their independence, and 
take the name of the Bolivian Republic. 

21) Aug., Treaty eoncluded between Portu- 
gal and Brazil. 26 Sept., Treaty of com- 
inen*o and navigation concluded between 
tJreat Britain and tlie Haiiae Towns. 15 
Nov., the king of Portugal rjitifie.s the treaty 
eoncluded with Brazil, and takes the title 
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of Etnp%*<fr. 18 Nov., the Spaninrds entire- 
ly evacuate Mexico. 1 Dec., Death of Alex- 
ander. Emperor of liusaia. !• 2, 5, Dec., 
General Campbell defeats the Burmese near 
Prome. 

3 Jarif War between Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres. Bhurtpore, beaieg-ed from 2'J Dec. 
1825, is stormed by the Eniflish troops under 
Lord Combermere. 20 Jan,. Sir A. Camp- 
bell defeats the Burmese new Afalloun. 22 
Jan., Capitulation, and 23, surrender of Cal- 
lao ; Peru entirely evacuated by the .Span- 
iards. 2(5 Jan., Treaty iff nhvi^ation ctuj- 
cluded between G <^atlj lritaia and France. 
28 Jan., the GreeaWisperse the Otjtoman 
fleet : Missolonghi is re victualled. 21. Feb., 
Peace eoncludcn at Yandaboo Jsclvveen the 
East India Company and thg Buriftese.* 
'I'he Burmese pay one-million pounds ster- 
linjf, and surrender a jrrafit extent of torri- 
tf>ry. Death of D. John VI., Empenir and 
King of Portugal. 23 April, Ibrahim Pasha 
takes the ruins of Missolonghi. Itesolved 
by ^he national assembly at Epidaurus, to 
invite the English ambassadih* to Conatan- * 
tinople, to arrange that the Greeks should 
govern themselves, by paying a yearly tri- 
bute to the Porte. Don PedM gives a char- 
ter to Portugal, and contlrinr (.^0 April) the 
Ilegeney, 2 May, Don Pedro abdieates in 
favour of his daughter, Donna Maria di 
G’oria. Derree issued by the government 
of Mexieo for tlie siippre.ssion of titles. 7 
May, Uirnbim Pasha disperses and dri\'cs 
the (rij'eks from the heights whieh eom- 
inand the road of Calavista. 8*May, Re- 
solved by tlie Mexieaii Senate, never to 
li-ten to any proposition made by Spain or 
any other jiower, nnle.ss the basis of it. should 
be the full and entire acknowledgment of 
tln‘ independema* of Mexico, 14- May, Den- 
mark celebrates a festival in comineniora. 
tion of the iiitroliietion of Christianity, 
whieh happened a thousand years bef«>re. 
15 May, Rirtlupiuke at (ireuada. Treaty 
of amity and of eommerco coneluded be- 
tween the East India Company and the king 
<»fSiam. lit May, 'treaty of navigation be- 
tween (iresit Britain and Sweden. IS) May, 
Departure of the Ottoman troops from Mol- 
davia and Wallaehi i. 20 May, Citbinet de- 
cree of the king of Prussia, that, the com. 
ineree and navigation of Great Britain and 
r»f its pos.Sivs.sioiis beyond sea, .stiulild he 
treated like tlio.se of the most favoifred na- 
tions, as long as the Prussian sunjects should 
enjoy the advantages granted lo them by 
the Act (>, lieorae IV., ehap. 111. 25 May, 
Opening of the first Congress of the Boli- 
vi.iii repiitdie, 2!) May, Resolution of the 
I’orte 4-oncerMing the organisation of a new 
army in the (ittoiiiaii ‘mpire. 1 June, 
T.anding ot the CJrceks ne,y .‘^aloniclii, and , 
h.iltle with Oiner Pii.>ha Death of Carl | 
Maria V.in 'Veb<*r, in I ondon. 14 June, ' 
Insurrection of the .lanissaries on the night 
of the nth and l.'itli of June, at Constanti- 
nople •, of whieli the consequence is, a fresh 
organisation of the Ottoman army. Convo- 
cation of a general congress in Chili, to 
frame a CoiKStitution. 9 July, Popular in- 
.surre<rtions jjgainst thochnrfei . iu Portugal, 
mostly at ('haves, Brnganza, Estremos, and 
Villaviciosa. The insurgents inareh towards 
Sjmiu. 1! July, tlie National Congress coii- 
etitiites Chili a confederative state. 18 July, 
the king of Persia, re.soived to comitnmee 
hostilities witli Russia, assembles his army 
near Ardehil, 22 July, death of Piazzi, the 
astronomer, at Naples. 7 Aug., Vietory of 
the English troops and their allies <jver the 
Ashantees. Sand 9 Aug., Ibrahim Pasha 
defeated by the Maiifotes. 14 Aug., the na- 
tional assembly of Greece is called together 
ifl the island of P<»ros. 15 Ang., the Seras- 
quier Rescind Pasha lakes the city of Athens. 
19 Aug., the Congress of Lima names Boli- 
var president of the republic for life. .30 
Aug., a coiiHagratiou wliich breaks out at 
Constantinople, reduces 8,000 houses to 
hsbes. 3 Sept., tHe tunperor Nicholas crown- 


ed at Moscow. 19 Sepf, Solemn reception 
of Lord Ponsonby at Buenos- Ayres, ambas- 
sador extraordinary of Great Britain. 28 
^pt, Russia declares war against. Persu. 
Adinissionof the Colombian flag titth^poiTs 
of France. 30 Sept., Epidemic distempers 
•prevail on the northern coasts of Europe, 
and particularly in Holland, in con.scqueme 
of the inundations of 1825, and of the great 
heats of the summer. 4 October, the Infant 
T^n Miguel takes the oath of fealty to the 
^ Portuguese Constitution, at Vienna. 6 
Insuyd^tion raised against the Portu- 
guese Constitution, 1^ the Marquis of 
(knives. 29 Oi't., Betrothing the Infant Don 
Miguel with th^e Infanta Donna Maria di 
Gloria, queen of Portugal, by procuration, 
*at VieriJia. i:i Nov., Convention concluded 
between Great Britain and the United States 
of North Arnerii;a, concerning the indemni- 
ties to he granted to th * American subjects 
injur«*d by tin* \mr. Bolivar retiiriis to Bo- 
gota. 23 Nov., Ti(*aty concluded between 
Great Britain and Brazil lor the aboiiyon of 
the slave-trade. 3 Dec, The Portuguese 
rebels take Lamego. 5 D*p., Death of l lax- 
man. 

1827 ^ Ja^^Phe king of France submits to the 
Chambers a project of law for the siippre.«- 
sion of the Slave Tra<le. 5. The Duke of 

• York (/. JO April, Mr Canning appointed 
First Lord of the Trea-sury. 13. Caiitaiu 
Clappertori d. fit Sockatoo. 30. The kitig<»f 
Franee disb.inds the National Guard. 8 
Aug., Mr Canqiug d. 29 Sept., Captain 
Parry returns from his unsuccessful expedi- 
tion to the North Pole. 5 Nov., French 
Chambers dissolved. 

1828 1 Jan Conspiracy di.scovered in Mexico, 
4. Change iu tlie Freiudi Caldnet ; tlie min- 
i.slry of Villeli* and Peyronnet dissolved. 
IH. Count Capo d’Istrias arrives in Greece, 
and assumes the ofliL'e of President. 2.0. 
'J’ho Duke of Wellington appointed Fir»t 
Lonl of the 'I’reasury. 2 Feb. I'he National 
Assembly of Greece convoked by the Se- 
nate, 3 March, Abdication of the crown 
of Portugal l>y Don Pedro, in favour of 
Donna ^^arla. 2 April, Opening of tlm 
National Convention of Colombia. 9. Mon- 
tillu’s insurrection in Colombia. 25. De- 
cree i.ssued by the pre.'=ident, fixing the di. 
vision of Greece, 2<). Declaration of war 
h, Rns.sia against Turkey. 8 June, Pa.s. 
wige 4>f tlie Danube by the Riis.sian ad- 
vanced guard. 13. Bolivar proclaimed Dic- 
tator at Bogota. 2k Don Miguel’s lorc(».i 
defeat those of the Junta at Oporto. 25. 
The tlirei* <*state.s of Portugal declare Don 
Miguel legitimate king of Portugal. 17 
July, .Sailing of the tirst division of the 
French expedition to the Morea. G Aug. 
Convention biinixt the viceroy of Egypt 
and Sir Edwot.i taxlrington, for the evacu- 
ation of tlie :\Ion*a by the Egyptian troops. 
2.5. Santander’s coiispiracv against the lile 
of Bolivar frustrated. 4 Oet. Ibrahim I’a- 
sha evacuates the Morea. 1 1. Surrender of 
Varna to the Russians, 10 Nov. Siege of 
Silistria raised by the Russians. 

1829 10 Feh, Pope Leo XII. d. 27. Diebitscli 
as.siinjcs the command of the Ru.ssiau army 
in Turkey. 31 March, Cardinal Castiglioni 
elected Pope, under the name of Pins \'DI. 
10 April, Cathulie Relief Bill carried in the 
House of Lords, 9 May, Lepanto tak«*u by 
the (ifroek.s. 29. Sir II. Davy d. IH June, 
Silistria surrenders to the Russian.s. 2.3 
July, llie Greek National Assembly com. 
mon«*e tlieir sittings at Argos. 4 Aug. 
Change in Freneli ministry ; Pidignac, 
Buurnionnt, and Bourdonnaye, appointed 
to the primdpal oflicos. 20. Adriaiiople en- 
tered by the Riis.sian army. 11- Sept. 3'rea- 
ty of pi'ai’e signed between Russia and Tur- 
key. 23 Dec. Revolution in Mexico. 30. 
3'h'e W»‘lland <>anal, connecting the lake.9 
Erio and Ontario, opened. 

1830 22 Jan. Extensive lire at Constantinoplp. 
8 Man h, Sudden iniuidation of the Danube, 
30. The Grand Duke L 'uia of Baden died, 







and u’fts siiciTtHU'd lti'< Itriitln'r I.«'.>j>i> •• i 
4 Vjuil. i'ho fJraiiJ Duke ol ^ 

:in<l was smvot'dod by bis l.oiii'' i j 

May, Treaty of amity <'i»m lt>ded b«*lu« «*n , 
tlioTorto and the Unii'yd State-*. ‘Jo. 1 r' lu ii . 
expedition agaiiDSt Alt^ier-* ^aiIs. ‘Jri Jinie, 
Georjfe IV. rf. ; William IV. Kroelinmd ; 
king of Great Britain. i^S to aO July, t kd. ; 
tinned conflicts in the streets of Pari'i he- ■ 
tween the populace and regular troops ; ; 
the former suece-ssful ; Charles X*. Iea\ es 
Paris. 2 Aug. Charles X. abdicates ^n la- 
vour of the Duke of i»^jirdeauj^ 7; The 
Chamber of deputies reSolve to aekimw- 
ledge the Duke of Orleans king of the 
French. 25. Ilevolutym breaks out at Brus- 
sels. 8 Sept. Riots in Brunswick ; flight of 
the duke. 9. Political commotions in T)res- > 
den. 30. Independence of the South Ame- 
rican republics acknowledged by France. 

3 Nt»v, Change of ministry in France. 2‘2, 
Formation of new«iministry in England; 
Earl Grey, premier. 2it. INdish revtdiition 
eom!e4mced at Warsaw. 17 Dec. BoUt-ar d, 
‘2(5. liei ognition of the indepe’ 'donee of Bel- 
gium by tiui allied power.s. I 

1831 1‘2 Jan. Cholera appears in St Ft Tsburg. j 


j l i-’.. < artlinol ’Maiiro Cimellari e|. c 
a iimiiiir the title tif *i!re{.;itry \ ^ i' 
J I'he llu^i^tt'^ial me:i.tir»> lui ‘ 

liaiefUt.irv Kelt.rm iiitrodm-eil fit tli.- < 
niioi.s l’\ l.'Oil .hitiM l.“iiss(.||, Jk yj,,. 

poij'tmeiit of M. ( a''tmer l’e>rit*r f.» iji,. 
inini'tiy ef Frame in the plaee <*1 Faiu!,. 
niinouneed. 31 J ii feat et t he Ku-i-tiaij army 
by the Pole.x 7 .Ajtril, Bo ulution at l',.ir- 
zil. fDot.* Fedro ahdieatea iu favour ol t-i^ 
Kou Don IVdro II. ‘20 April, Keihnn p;;, 
defeated in the llou-te »)f (’tinimtii... v i 
April, Chacles Felix King of Sardinia t-u ii. 
and was 8uccecde<} by Charles Albert, lati 
Prince Carigrfwi^ 28 May, New con-tit w 
*tion given tt» Denmark, i June, IVim. 
lioopqld elected KiBg of Belgium. 10. 
Death of the Russian general Iliebit-.rh ; 
he is%iicceeded by PaskewiU’h. 2 August, 
Great fire a^ Pera, a suburb of Cou'.itniitiiie. 
pie. 21. Insurrection against Don Migm l 
suppressed. 8 Sept. Coronation of tln^r 
wByesties. 7 Oct. New Reform Bill rej<‘etetl 
in the House of Lord.s. 9. Capo d’i-tii.is 
a-.'^.i-.-in.'xted. 4 Nov. Cholera appeniri at 

Sunderland. 
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Ni*. X. — AgCfrnONO LOGICAL TABLE OF THE 
fUlNCirAr GKOGRAPIIICAL DISCOVEBIES 
OF MOnEKN EUKOPEAN NATIONS. 

• 

H-;i /'.f'/Y>c^/,s7rtnr/.v--discovered about Uiis time by 
n Scandinavian vessel. 

h7l fcc^/.Md_discovered by some Norwofoan 
cliiefs, who were compelled to leave their 
native country. Accordftig' some ac- 
counts it liad been visited before this, by a 
Scandinavian pirate, Naddodd. 

U50 G7'ccM/rtwrf-*discovered by •the Icelanders 
about this perioA^^e first colony estab- 
lihbed there was^MMCroyed by a pestilence 
in the 14th century, and by the acCumula- 
tion of ice which prevented all communi- 
cation between Iceland and tilrconlaad. • 

! i)()l \Vini’nland-‘B. part of the continent of Ame- 
rica, is supposed tc^have been discovered 
by the Icelanders, if was called Winen- 
land, or Vinland, from the abundance of a 
6j)ecie8 of vine found there Thetfcelandic 
chronicles .are full and minute respecting 
this discovery. • • j 

1314 Maihura. — I'he di'icovery of this island, at- j 

tributed to an Engli hnian, Robert Ma- | 
chain; it was revisited in 1119 by Juan | 
fJon/alez, and Tristan Vs^ Ibirtugnese. j 

1315 C(tnartf /A7c.y-~dis<-overed some Genoese | 

and Spanish seamen, having been known j 
to the ancients. i 

13(51 Gumoa — the coast of, discovered by sonic j 
seanien of Dieppe, about this period. 

1418 Porto 5’««fo-^iacovered by Vaz and Zarco, ' 
Portuguese. 

1119 Madeira — discovere<l by the. sdme navig.a- 
tors. It was first calli.'d St Lawrence, after 
the Saint’s day on which it was seen: — 
and suhseq^uently Madeira, on account of ' 
its woods. 

1” ’ Cape liojador or Nun — doubled for the first . 
time by tiie Portugu<*.S(* 

WWlSenofrul liivcr — disTovered by the Portu- 

liloj guese. 

1410 Cape Tez-rf— discovered by Denis Eerimndez, 
a Portuguese. ! 

1 1 H A ritres /y/unrfs— discovered by Gonzallo Vel- | 
lo, a Portuguese. 

1 '19 Citj)!’ Vt rd Islands — di.scovored by Antonio 
do N.)li, a Genoese in the service of Portn- . 
gel. • 1 

1 171 Is'and of Ht Thomas^ under the Equator, dis- 
fovereil. 

1 IS I t'ozygo— liiscovered by the Portugi^cse, under ! 
Diego Giun. 

1 ISO Cain; of Good Hope — discovered iiy Hartludo- 
iiioiv Diaz It wa.H originally called “The 
(’:i{)o of IVinpest-',” and wa> aKo named 
“ ’l !io Lion ot the Sea,” and “ The Head 
<»f Africa.” 'i'lie appeH.'itiou was changed 
by John IF., King of Portugal, who augur, 
ed favourably of lutiuo discovi*r!e.s fiuni 
Diaz having reached Ute extremity of Af- 
rica. 

1 192 Lnrap,'S ^ r Bahama) Islands. — Thc.se were 
the' first points of discovery hy Columbus. , 
San Salvador, one of these islands, w.-is i 
first seen hy tliis great navigator, on the I 
night of thc'lltli or 12th of October, in this 


year. 

Cuba, Island of 1 di.scovored hy 

Ilispaniu/a, or St Domingoy Columbus in 
his tirbi. voyage. 


1 193 Jamaica 

St Christopher's 
Dominica 


discovered by Coluiubus in ^ 
his second voyage. 


1V97 Cape of Good Hope — doubled by Vasco di j 
Gama, and the passage to India discovered. i 
1497 Ncwfnundltind — discovcnal by J<din Cabot, 
who first called it Prima Vista and IJacca- 


laos. The title of Prima Vista still belongs 
to one of its capes, ami an adjmieut island 
is still cail(‘d Baccalao. 


I49li of’ ..IwerfCrt— discovered by Colum- i 


bus. 

Malabar, Coast o/— discovered by Vasco di 

(Taiii'i, 

Mozambique^ Island o/— discovered by Vjtsco 
di Gama. 


M99 America, Eastern Coasts q/l-discovere»l by 


Ojede and Amerigo Yespncci. (Tt is con- 
tended by some that this [irez-eded by a year 
the discovery ef the American Continent 
by rolumlms.) 

1500 Brazil — discovered 21th April by A1v(}re7^1e 

Cabral, a Portuguese, wlio wa'f driven on 
9 its coasts by a tempest. He called it the 
Ifand of tlie H<dy Cross. It w'sis subse- 
quently called Rrazil, on account of its red 

. wood J and was carefully explored by 
jpAmerigo Vespucci, from 1500 to 1504. 

1501 Labrador and River St Laiorence— discover- 
« ed by Coi^alfwho sailed from Lisbon ou 

H voyagimdiscnverufor the Portuguese. 

1502 Gulf of iV/erico.— Som'of the shores of this 

Gulf explored by Columbus on his last 
voyage. • 

• St Helena, the Island q/^iscovered by Jean 
de Nova, a Portngnese. 

1506 Ceylon — di'-eovored by tlie Portuguese, ('ey- 
hm was kiioivu to the Romans in the time 
of Claudius. 

1506 Madagascar, Wand «/-- discovered by 4'ri'-', 
tan da Ciitiha, and revi'.ited by the Portu- 
guese navigator Peruandez Per^jira, in 
1508. This island wms first called St Lau- 
rence, liaving been di^overed on tlie day 
o^^at saint. 

1508* Cfinzmtifc-visited by Thomas Auhort. Known 
before to fishermeu wiio had been thrown 
there by a tempest. 

• Ascension i.v/e— discoveret? by Tristan da 
Cuiilui. 

Sumatt a, Ishfnd q/~di.scover»>d hy Siqueyra, 
a Portuguese. 

1511 Sumatra — more accurately examined by the 

Portuguese. 

Molucca /.v/e.v— siiseovered iiy the Portuguese. 
Su7ida Isles — disrovered by Abrew, a Portu- 
guese. 

1512 Mafdiccs. — A Portuguese navigator, \vreck- 

ed oil the.e Inlands, found tli(*m in oeca- 
sioital possession of the Arabians, 

Florida — discovered by Ponce de Leon, a 
Spanish navitrator. 

1513 Borneo and Java — 'I'he Portngne.se became 

acquainted witli thesi‘ l.slands. 

1513 South Sea . — ’1 lie Great Ocean was discover, 
edtliis year from the mountains of Darien, 
hy Nngm*/, tie Hall'oa, and subsequently 
iifivigati'd l)y Magellan. 'Ihe supposition 
of tlie New World being part of India now 
ceased. 

151.’; Peru — tn>Jcovere(l by Perez de la Rna, 

|!^16 /tin Janeiro — discovered by Dias dt^ Soils. 

151(5 Rio de la Plata — discovered by tin* same. 

1517 China — disctivery of, by sea, by Pernaud Pe- 
rez d’Andrada. 

1517 Bcyygat — discovered liy some Portuguese 
thrown on the coa'^t by a ttMiipe.st. 

151.8 J/c.c/co— discov(*re i ity the Spaniards. Con- 
quered l)y ('ortez, iu 1519. 

1519 Magellan, Sfratls q/— jiassid hy Magidlaii 
with a tiro: -it di.s.-overy, fitted tmt by rlie 
Einpi»ror k harle.s V. 'I'he first voyage 
round the \vi>rld was iimlertaKeii by (ins 
navigator ; and his vessel perlorrned tlie 
enterprise, although the commander pi r- 
ished. 

1.520 Terra del P//cgf>— tliscovered by Magellan. 

1.521 I.adrnne. Islands — discovered by Magellan. 

1.521 Philippines — 'I'lds archipelago discovered hy 

Magellan, ivho lost his life here in u skir- 
niish. 

152!. New France.-— The first voyage of discovery 
made by the French under Prancis the 
First, tme of whose .‘-Idps, after rcacliiiig 
Florida, roasted along as far as 50 d«‘gre»'s 
north latitude, and gave to this part the 
naim* of New France. 

1524 North /Imm/v/— travelled over from Florida 

to Newfoundland hy Verrazzani, a Floren- 
tine, in the service of Prance. 

1525 New Holland— dUrovrrod by the Portuguese 

about thi.s time : this iinmenso tract wsm 
for some time negle<*ted by Europeans, but 
was visited by the Dutch at various periods, 
from 1(519 to 1(51 1. 'Lhis fine country Is now 
colonised by the English, and every year 
adds sometliing to onr knowledge of its 
extent and its peculiarities. 
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15*27 New G«i>ifrt--ilis<*n\*erpd liy Saavedra, 
Spaniard, sent from Mexico, by ( tirtez. 
1530 Guinea— the first voyajpe t(», made by 
Entrlish ship fur eleph:nits’ feHth. 

vi^^ted by Cortier, of St IVSsdo; a 
seftU'inent having peviously been made in 
15*23, by Verrazzani, who took m>ss<js8ion 
in the name of Francis I. of France. 

153.) discovered hy Cortez. 

1537 CAiVi— discovered by Diego de Almagro, ope 
of the conquerors of Peru. ^ 

1 5 H Lof) rof/or— discovered by a French engineer, 
A'phonze. v ' 

lull Iudiu~tl\e first English svfp sailed to, for 
the purpose oV attacking the Portuguese. 
151:2 discovered by the Portuguese, An- 

tonic dc Meta and Antonie de Peyxoto, 
wlio were cast by a tempest on its co;|sts. 
1515 Potosi^ Itliiics of — discovered by the Span- 
iard'. 

15.52 Spitzht rp^cn — observed hy the English, but 
mistaken for part of Greenland. Voitid 
by IJe.rentz, a Dutcli^tavigator iuscaich o( 
a north east passage, in 1.5t)6 
1.553 Sett. — ’i’iiis s«‘;i. which had not been 

visited smee the time of Alfred, was i;.»\v 
su})j>osed t<f be dist overed by Chancellor, 
the b'liylish navigator. 

Nortt Z<‘}til<!it — discovered by Vilioughls ^ , an i 
English seaman. 

1.575 Snhjmon'^s Ish's — discovered by Mendana, - | 
Spaniard,' sent hy the Go\crnor of Pern. * 
I57f) Pro/iis/ter'ti Strait — discovered by the Eng- 
lish navig^ator whose nkrrie it bears. 

(i ret ?t/(tn(i—f orthor explored by PYobisher, 
who also penetrated farther between this , 
ntry and I.akirador. I 

1577 New AUnon — disi’ovored by Drake, ■who W'as j 
the second to attempt a voyage round the ' 
\vorld, which he performe<t in three year.'. 
1.580 Siheria — discovered by Yerinak 'I'irnojilieie- ( 
vitcb. Chief <if Co«sa<'ks. ; 

1.587 Dttrix' .SV/v/ry— di.si overed by the English iia- I 
vigator whocse name it hears, in hi.s voyage 
for tlie di.seovery of a iiortli-west passaguy 
1501 PalkUmd /.s7o»rf,r—.di- covered by tlie Engti.sh 
iiavigji'or, Hawkins. 

1.59() Martptexas — discovered by Mendana, a .Spa- 
niard, on liis voyage from Pern to loiind u 
c<dony in the Solomon Isle.s. 

Solitaru hland — discovered by Mendana on 
the above-named voyage. 

KiUO Archipelago del Espirito Santo — discovered 
by (luiro.s, a Portngue.se, sent fr<»in Peru. 

'I hese islands are the ('yclades of Jloiigiiin- 
ville, and the New Ilelirides of Cook, 
Otaheite — supposed to be discovered by Gui- 
, who named it SagitUi 

1(>07') Hudson’s Jiap — di.scovered by the celebrated I 
ItilltJ English navigator, llud.sou, on liifi third 
voyage. Venturing to pass the winter in ; 
this Hay on his fourth voy!ig<>, he was, with ' 
four others, thrown by lii.s sailors into a I 
boat, and left to periish. 1 

l(i07 Chesapeak Hay — discover<«d hy John Smith, j 

1015 Straits of Le Maire — ois<-overed, with the j 

island of Staten on the east, by I.e Maire, 
a merchant of Amsterdam, and Sdiuten, a 
merchant of Horn. 

1010 Cape Horn — doubled hy I.e Maire and Scliou- 
ten, Dutch navigators, who called it after 
the town of which Schouleii was a native. 
These enterpri.^ing men pertormed a voy- 
age round the world in ahont two vears. 

1010 Van Dieman’s Land — discovered by the 
Dutch. 

1016 Jiujfiu's Pay — discovered by William Haflin, 

an lYgli-shman. 'J’he nature and extent of 
this di.scovery were much doubted, till the 
expeditions of Koss and I’arry proved that 
Itatlin was substantially accurate in his 
statement. 

1030 Eroxen Ocean. — In this year the Kussiaiis 
discovered that this ocean wn.shed and 
hounded the north of Asia. The first Itii.s- 
sian ship sailed down the I.ena into this 
sea. 

1012 New 'Zealand— with the southern part of 
Van l)iemuti’.s hand, discovered by 'Jas- 
mun, a Dutch navigator. 

10.51 Bourbon— \^\e of, occupied by the French. 


10:3 Louisiana— dif^rovf^red by Dm French. Thi.s 
country reci'lvcd it.n name from Ea Salle, a 
Frenchman, who explored the ME.si.'.sippj, 
in HIS2. 

1(\% Easter /.vAi;n/— discovered by Roggewe 
Diiy^’h navigator. • 

1090 Kanischathn—the principal settlement of the 
Rns.slan.s on the eoa.st of Asia, di.scovered 
by a Co'-aack chief, Morosko. ’J his country 
u as laktn posseckikiou of by tlie Russians in 
I(ai7. 

105^ Jo;)rtw— Carefully visited by Kemfcr, a (Jer- 
man. n • 

1099 New Britain. — This i^land, and tlie .straits 
which separaftia^from New Guinea, di^^- 
, , covered by Dampicr. 'I'his enterpri^ing 

f seaman made a vuyagi* round the world at 

I , < the pel iod of this di.scovery. 

' 1711 Kurile*Istes — occupied hy the Russian.'^. 'I'lie 
' peoj)Ie of th^eii.sland.'^, which are tweiity- 

' one in luimbVr, still pay trihiite to Russia. 

They are principally volcanic. 

1728 Bc'beingh Strait— explored and designated by 
a Danish navigator in the sen ii e of Ros. 

• ci.'i, whi^e name it hears, ihdirriig thus 

I establi.shed that the c (uitiiient.s ol Asia and 

I America are not united, but are distant 

j from caidi other ahont thii tv-nine m b s. 

I 1728 A'«w.yc/ff//\ fz—ascortained by Reining to be a 
petiinsiilo. 

1711 Aleutian Isles— ox\ the const ofXortb Aeo ri- 
ca, diseovered by lUd.i’.ng. A more .a ni- 
rate survey of these islands was made iiii 
der the Ru.s.sinu Government,, by Captains 
Billing' and Sarytelief, from )7Sl (o 179S. 

17(55 Duke 0 / York's Isknid — di'-eovered by Ityroii. 

Isles (>', Dowgec— siiscovered by Ryro... 

17(57 Otahette — di.scovered by Walli.s. 

I7'’8 Cook's Strait — discovered by Captain Cook 
on his first voyag^e round the Woi Id, which 
occupied from' 17(58 to 1771. 

177(/' New South Ru/ca'— discovered by Captain 
( 'ook. 

1772 Island of Desolation — the first land south of 
India, discovered by Kerguelen, and i-ailed 
by his name. Subsequently called the Is. 
land of Desolation by Captain Cook. 

1774 New Caledonia — diseovered by Cook in his 
second voyage, 177*2 — 1775. 

1778 Icy Cape — ducovered by Captain Cook. 

1778 Sandwich Islands — discovered by Ceok in bis 
thiru voyage, which commenced in 1735. 

He lost his Jite in 177t>. 

1797 Bass's Straits. — Mr Ra^s, Surgeon of 11.51.8. 
Jteliancc, penetrated as far as Western 
Port, in a small open boat, from Port Jack- 
fon, and was of opinion that a Strait exist- 
ed between New South Wales and A’au 
Diemaii’s Land. In 1799, T.ieiit. Eimlers 
cireiiinnavigated A'an Dieinan's Land, and 
named the Strait alter Mr Ihi'S. 

1804, 5, 0 Mis.\ouri e.xplored to its soiirce.s by Cap. 
tain l.ewis and Clarke, and tlie origin and 
Source of till' Columbia a-'cei taiiied. 

1819 Barrow s discovered by Lieut. Parry, 

who penetrated as far as Melville Island, 
in hit. 74 deg. 20 min. N., and long. 1 1.3 de. 

47 min. W. 3'he .Strait was enteiedon the 
3il August. The lowest state of the tlier- 
inoineter was 55 deg. helow' zero of Fah- 
renheit. 

1S19 New South Shetland — d’seovered by Mr 
Smith, of the brig William, bound to Val- 
paraiso. 

18191 North America — the northern limits of, do- 
IH 223 termined hy Captain Franklin, from the 
month of the Coppermine River to Cape 
Turiuigain. 

16*21 Asta — 'J'he northern limits of, determined by 
Raron Wrargel. 

1825-0 North America — J'ranklin’s second expedi- 
tion, in which the coast between the months 
of the Coppermine and M‘Ken7.ie’s river.s, 
/i»and the coast from the mouth of the latter 
to M9| W, long, were discovered, , 

1827 North America. — In August of this year. 
Captain Reechey, in H. M.S. Rlossom, dis- 
covered the coast from Icy Cape to Ikiint 
Rarrow, leaving about 140 miles of coast 
unexplored between thi.s Point ami Point 
Reechey. Point Rarrov’ is in 1561 W’. long. 
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Since the earlier volumes of*oui' wort passed through the press and 
came into the liand% «of our subscribers, many important and eventful 
pages have been added to European history, geograplvical science Jias also 
been enriched by at least one splendid discovery : to render our volumes 
as complete a summary (ff history and geogra])hy as possible, and carry 
down our information to the latest period, we hfjv'e resclved to embody such 
additional facts as, if novv^com piling our ‘‘Ir^opul^r System of Geography’' 
anew, we should have inserted in the body of the work, in tlfe form of 
aa appendix ; and we shall take the same opportunity^to supply the results 
of the rertjnt census of Great Britain, and of tluit of America, together 
with some important statistical documents which have heeii published 
since the preceding parts our work were issued. And in the first 
place — to take our subjects in the order which has been observed in the 
course of our work — we find our attention strongly arrested by the recent 
glorious struggle for liberty maintained so gallantly and against such fear- 
ful odds by 


POLAND. 

We have already sketched the history of this country till it disappeared 
from the list of independent European states ; we have also detailed tl»e his- 
tory of those most infamous trapsactions, — its three successive dismember- 
ments by its rapacious and unprincipled neighbours, d'he transactions of 
wliicii it has been so recently the theatre, and to which we are now about 
to direct the attention of our readers, seem to render it necessary that we 
should specify at some length the terms of the constitution given by Alex- 
ander of lUissia to* the kijigdom of Poland, in December 1815, the viola- 
tion of whi< h led to the late heroic though unfortunate contest. 

• The principal articles of the constitution were as follows : — The go- 
vernment consists of three states, namely, the king, and an upper and 
lower house of parliament. The executive power is vested in the king 
and his officers.# The monarch is to he hereditary ; he declares war, ap- 
])oint8 the sen Ltors, ministers, counsellors of state, bishops, &c, convokes, 
prorogues, or dissolves parliament. Tlie king may appoint a lieutenant, 
who must either he a member of the royal family or a Pole. The king 
or his lieutenant is assisted by a state council, consisting of tlie ministers 
of administration ex officio, and counsellors, whom the king may choose 
to Appoint. The ministerial administration is divided into five depart- 
ments : — 1st. The department of {Public education. — 2d. Judicial depart- 
ment, Chosen from the members of the BU])reme tribunal. — 3d. Home and 
])uiice department. — 4th. War department. — 5th. Finance department. 
Each of these departments is under the control of a minister. The mini- 
sters are responsible for any act or decree contrary to the constitution. The 
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king and tlie t\Vo houses of parliament form the legislative authwvty. The 
senate, or upper house, consists of princes of the blood royal, bishops, pal- 
atines, 3 nd Castilians. Their o^hce is for life, and they are appointe.fl by 
the king. The senate, howeveiv presents two candidates for a Vacancy, 
and the choice rests with the monarch. A senator is required to pay taxes 
to the amount of 12,000 Polish Oorins. The^ivimher is never to exceed 
half of that of the Ipwcr house.' — The lower house consists of 77 members, 
to be elected |»y the iWi^les ip the dietines, one T oa* each district, and 51 
members elected by the commons. — The qualifications member are, that 

he must be of the age of 30 years, and pay annual taxes to the amount of 
100 Polish florins. Every member vacatl^s his. seat by accepting a civil or 
military office. The electors among the commons pi-b landholders, manu- 
facturer?„ and thosQ. having a stock or capital to the amount of 10,000 
florins, all curates and vicars, professors, public teachers, &c., all artists 
distinguished for talent, whether in the useful or elegant arts. — The diet 
is to meet every second year at Warsaw, and to sit thirty days. All mo- 
tions are decided by a majority *«f votes, and a \a\\ passed in one house is 
to be then forwarded to the other. All money bills must be read in the lower 
house first. The king’s consent is necessary to every bill.'^ The supplies 
were to be voted every four years. Religious toleration was guaranteed 
as well as the liberty of the press ; and no person was to be punished 
without the sanction of the laws. Such was the constitution to bo enjoy- 
ed by the kingdom of Poland ; Lithuania formed a distinct province go- 
verned by its ancient laws. 

It is not at all surprising that the state of political excitement 
which has lately pervaded Europe, should have spread to this country, 
where so many causes were in operation, calculated at once by their na- 
ture to excite, and by their overwhelming extent to suppress, the desire of 
freedom, and the thirst for retribution. The constitution secured to the 
Poles by the charter of 1815, had promised, we have seen, to give to Po- 
land the privileges, if not the name, of an independent state, and the Powers 
of Europe were pledged to take care that ^the treaty was fulfilled. Put 
the hopes of the Polish nation were grievously disappointed. The charter 
was in many important points evaded, in others openly violated ; personal 
liberty, the liberty of the press, and even the life of the suhjeert, were found 
to be entirely within the power of the tyrannical Constantine ; the army 
and the citizens suffered alike from capricious tyr^ny and odious exaction ; 
the interest of Poland was in every point of view sacrificed to that of 
Russia ; Russian subjects grew rich in posts of trust in which the most un- 
principled peculation was committed without shame, and without rebuke ; 
every means were taken to subdue the national spirit, and to render the 
proud nobles of Poland the submissive vassals of Russia. But though 
power may crush the physical energies, insult and injury only excite the 
patriotic feelings of a brave nation ; and in the case of the Polos, only a 
slight impulse was wanting to set the current in motion ; the train was 
prepared, ready to be fired by a spark. 

The death of the emperor Alexander, in 1826, was the first signal of re- 
volutionary movement. The objects and the extent of that conspiracy have 
never transpired, but the cruelties and^he violations of the charter which 
followed, left an indelible impression on the minds of the people. Sebret as 
sociations, for promoting the cause of independence, were formed in 1828. 
To these the officers of the army, the pupils of the military academies, 
and the students of the university of Warsaw united themselves in con- 



siderabk* miTnbers. It has been supposed that the pro<?io8s of the revolu- 
tion in France supplied tho impulse, which was wantiiij^ to bring on tliis 
consiwnmation. besides this, a number •of causes were in opwatlon* 
The former grievances wer^ redoubled ;»ne^v acts of tyranny bad been 
threatened ; and, above all, it was understood to be the intention of the 
emperor Nicholas to reifiote the Polish ^-my to the southern frontier 
of his dominions, and^in their stead to^send an aynv*of Russians, with 
the obvious view of ^n firming his power oTer a ’•people already ripe for 
revolt. The 29th *oi November 183.0 opened the strug'gle. The students 
of the military school wera the first ^calle<i to arms. The person of the 
grand duke was thejf* first 'object, and tFey proceeded instantly to liis 
palace of Belvidere, situated about two miles from Warsaw. By tbe as- 
sistance of a faithful servant, however, tbe tyrant escaped ; but Some of 
Ills servants, among wboiy was tbe hated vice-]>iesident of police, I^ubo- 
widski, and many soldiers of the Russian guard, fell victims *o tbe popu- 
lar resentment. Meanwlile, other bodi<j^ afp vionspirators paraded tbe 
streets of Warsaw, rousifg the inhabitants and tbe army. The arsenal 
was seized and* arms distributed to forty thousand citizens, the prisons 
\vcre opened, and tbe public otfices taken possession^of. In a few Jioui s 
the Russian power in Poland bad fallen. The escape of the grand duke 
was at first precipitate ; lift had not time to collect the necessary 
clothing for such a journey as now lay before him ; bis attendants wen' 
equally ill-provided, and be was in imminent danger of falling into tbe 
bands of tbe insurgents. But a few hours sufficed to restore order in 
Waisavv, and one of tbe earliest acts of tbe administrative council, was 
to offer every facility for the departure of tbe duke, with bis artillery and 
baggage. 

On tbe evening of tbe 29tli, tbe administrative council assembled. This 
coiisisted of Prince Adam Cz^rtorinski, Prince Michael Radziwill, Gene- 
ral Cblopicki, General Pac, tbe Castilian Rocbonowski, and tbe post and 
state secretary M. Nieincevicz. Assisted by tbe advice of the inon^ 
eminent among tbe citizens, it was determined that tbe authority of tlio 
emperor should be still acknowledged, and in consequence the. first [>vo- 
clamations were issued in his name. On the 2d of December, a (leputatioii 
waited on tbe grand duke, who was still in llie neigbbourliood of Warsaw. 
They represented -to him, the moderate intentions of the insurgents, wbicli 
were as yet limited to the restoration of tbe constitutional form of govern- 
Unent provided for by the charter. Having stipulated for an. unmolested 
retreat, tbe grand duke dismissed that portion of the Polish army which 
still remained in his suite, offered to mediate with the emperor in case of 
submission, and set off for St Petersburg, accompanied by three regi- 
ments of Rm dan cavalry, and two regiments of infantry. 

Tbe Poles were now unanimous in their desire for freedom, and in a 
surprisingly short period, the government was arranged ; and, if we except 
the most active preparations for defence, every thing went on as if no in- 
surrection bail occurred. But in such cases, it seldom happens, that the 
conflicting interests of parties, or of individuals, do not introduce a certain 
degree^ of discordance into the operations of government. To find a 
remedy for this evil was not easy, but the firmness of General Cblopicki 
supplied it. On the 6tb of December, he proposed to assume tbe office 
of dictator ; and, fortunately for Poland, was immediately confirmed in it. 
In Warsaw tbere'were two parties ; the one, inclined to support tbe ori- 
ginal moderate proposal of ibti government, — tbe other, suspicious of 
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faitli of Iliissia, and dosiroiis of forming an independent kingdoViA To tlie 
former party belonged Clilopicki. Desirous o^' avoiding a war, be ent(?red 
into negotiations with tbe codrt of St Petersburg, and employed aM bis 
influence to bring about a reconciliation. But tbe violent party prevailed, 
the throne was declared vacant, and on tbe 18tb of January 18J1, Gene- 
ral Cblopicki resigned tbe /lictAtorsbip. 'l^uAigli disapproving of tbe 
measures of bis ccruntrymen, and therefore declining tbe command of the 
army, bis patriotism not Jess than theirs, and be expressed bis wil- 
lingness to serve even in tbe ranks. In consequenctTof this, Prince llad- 
ziwill was appointed to tbe command of tbe army. Tbe Russian em- 
])eror was no s'ooner informed of the turn wbicFi aflPairs bad taken in Poland, 
than by bis conduct be destroyed tbe last hopes of a peaceful issue. 
His proclamations' of tbe 17th and 24th of December w(‘re full of 
tbr«alenings, while the most just demands were repulsed with insult or 
passetl over in silence. Wav was declared, and tjeld-marsbal Count Die- 
hitseb was appointed comhiamlpr of tbe Russiay forces. The first of the 
marsbars proceedings was tbe issuing of a proclamation addressed to tbe 
citizens anil warriors of Poland, calling upon them to submit, pledging bis 
honour as a soldier flu- tbe fulfilment of tbe articles, and threatening tbe re- 
fractory with condign punishment. 

Tbe Russian arniy entered Poland front difterent points, on tbe 2d 
and Jd of February. They were under tbe command of Diel)itsch and 
Pablen, and amounted in all to 72,000 men. Tlie Poles could not mus- 
ter al)OV(i 40, (HH) r(*cular solcliers ; but tbe national guard, consisting of 
every one who could bear arms, amounted to 000,000, and the patriotism 
of the country was completely roused. Men of all ranks worked at tbe 
fortifications ; every one contributed bis money or bis valuables to tbe 
common fund. The bead quarters of tbe Poles were Warsaw and Mod- 
lin. 

From this ])eriod to tbe conclusion of tbe struggle there remains little 
to be noticed but a series of hostile movements, in wliich sometimes tln^ 
Russians, sometimes tbe insurgents, were victorious. Tbe first blow was 
struck on tbe 8tb of February. Tbe former dictator, General CJilopicki, 
ba<l joined tbe army, and now served as a private soldier in tbe vanguard. 
By tbe 17tli tbe enemy bad a[)proacbed so near, that tbe streets of War- 
saw w(‘re blockaded, and cannonading was beaiid in llie distance on tlie 
side of Pniga. On tbe 1 9th tbe Polish army was forced under Praga, and re- 
treated towards tfie city, setting fire to Praga, in order to cover their retreat. 
A great engagement took ])lace on tbe 26t!i, when two to three thousand 
Poles f(‘ll, and tbe rest were driven within the walls. Tbe utmost con- 
sternation prevailed ; Prince Radziwill resigned bis command, and tlio 
provisional government appointed Skrzynecki Ins successor. •‘Matters were 
now in a situation so critical, tlidt on tbe 28tb Warsaw was reported to 
have surrendered, but tbe reports of the 6th of March showed that though 
surrounded by enemies, resistance bad not been ineftectual. The state of 
tbe weather also proved a serious obstacle to tbe proceedings of the Rus- 
sian army. The rivers were impassable, and the roads unfit for travelliiig, 
so that even the besiegers were suffering more from want of supplies than 
tbe besieged. On the SOth of March, General Skrzynecki, at tbe bead of 
25,000 Poles, attacked tbe Russian army during tbe night, and repulsed 
them with great loss. On this occasion 2,000 Russians were killed ; the 
wounded and prisoners amounted to seven or eight tbouhiknd. Tbe neigli- 
bourbood <4 Warsaw was tliiis cleared of tbe enemy, and the struggle was 
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rarried oii*v’?itli vi(?:our in otlier parts of tlio country. A* signal victory 
was gained by the Poles on jlbo 2;>tb of April, at Bei nsliezko, under llio 
command of General Dvvernicki, when two«Russian regiments vvere^cui 
pieces, and other two deserteti and joined J;he insurgents. In spite of this 
advantage the Poles were obliged to retreat, *^bough in the attempt to fol- 
low them the Jlussians suffered great loss ; tlie cholera had also now made 
its ajipearance among them, and was extenJling rapidly through the sur- 
rounding country. "J^ie Austrian govern in ent, wlj[> pretended to be mere 
lookers-on in the m'alter, had an. onportunity of showing their friendship 
to Russia about this time, Dwernicki and a consitlerable body of his 
troops l^a<l been forced by*the 1lussians*lo take refuge on the Austrian 
territory, where they vtere seized, disalrned, and rarried prisoners into tlni 
interior. By the 23d of ApriJ, cholera had extendo*! to a great extent, 
and IHO liad fallen victims to its ravages. On the 2Gth of May a san- 
guinary conflict took plac*e at Ostrolenka, when the loss of the Russians 
amounted to 4000, and that of the Poles to* ^000 kill(‘d and wounded. 
On the same day, howevt/, a considerable victory was gained near Narewlia 
hy General Chlapowski. The insurrection in Lithuania was at last sup- 
j>ressed, and hopes of the ultimate success of the civ^se of freedom were 
In-ought to a very low ebb. A seri<*s of losses liasteiuid the crisis ; and 
Warsaw surrendered after tfr'o days' bloody fighting “before the walls, on 
tlie lltb of September. Tlie Russian army, whose loss amounted to two 
or three thousand men, took possession of the town ; the J’oli.sb army was 
^;(•attered in small bodies over the country ; on the 2 Itb tlu^ national diet 
was dissolved, the members disjiersed, and the insurrection ceased. 

Since these events Russia has gradually resumed her tyrannical sway. 
TluM‘states of J\)lish nobles liave been transferred to the headers of the vic- 
torious army, and the leaders of the jiatriots have been obliged to seek pro- 
tection ill otlier lands. It is probable that in future the sufferings of the 
Ikiles will he greater than ever, while the watchful suspicions of their op- 
])ressors will render it almost impossible for them to renew their struggles 
lor freedom. Large numbers* of the Poles have taken refuge in fonngn 
countries. It is said that in Prussia alone, there were lately 13,000, and 
that these have offered to enter the service of the king of Belgium. 

Since our statistical details of this country were ])ublished, we have re- 
ceived the result-of tiie^ census of 1829, from which it ajipears that the 
total population of Russian Poland, exclusive of the army, was 4,088,299 
souN, which are tlius classed : 


Employed in agriculture, (householders) . . 1,871,2o.O 

Tlieir taiuilies and servants, . . . 2,221,18H 

In iiiamffiictures, , . . . . 14(),G77 

'i heii taiuilies, ..... 358,035 

Tradesmen, . , * , . . 49,888 

Their families, ..... 131,331 

Landed proprietors, .... 4,205 

(copyholders, ..... 1,880 

Freeholders in towns, .... 41,034 

Fniploycd under government, . . . 8,414 

Patients in the 592 public hospitals, . . 5,376 

Prisoners in the 7(5 prisons, . . . 7,920 

The population of the towns is to that of the country as 1 to 5. The 
religious statistic’s are as follows : 

Roman Ealbolics, ..... 3,400,000 
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(ireok ckurdi, .... 100,000 

Luthenins, . . ... . 150,000 

^ ('alvinists, ..... 5,000 

iTews, . . . ... . 400,000 

Other seels, . . . . 5,000 

. GERMANY. 

The spirit of revolution, which has been abroad durini^ late years, has 
not failed to appear in Germany ;dand the wisdoift of some i^overnments has 
Ird them to effect or to jjromise a change where the ftate of public teeling 
began to intimate that such a change was necessary, and that, if a littl(! 
was not given, a great deal might be exacted. The value of constitutional 
freedom is now more generally known tlian formerly in this country, and 
the desire for its possession is almost universal. 

During the minority of /he duke of BRUNSwrctc, a constitution had been 
granted to his subjects. On bis accession to the\hrone, however, in 1829, 
this prince annulled the act by wlSch that boon bad been* conferred, and 
proceeded to a number of acts of caprice and violence. The interference 
of his uncle and guardian, George IV., was repelled with insult; the faiih- 
fid counsellors, under whom the duchy had flourished during his minority, 
were banished or imprisoned ; the remonstrances of the diet were unheed- 
ed ; and the privileges of his subjects wantonly aggressed. Remonstrances 
proving vain, the diet was reduced to the necessity of offering the alternative 
of an invasion, or the fulfilment of certain articles. The articles related to 
the restoration of the constitution, and submission to the authority of the diet. 
It was not till armies were ready to march upon him that even this deci- 
sion produced its effect on the duke, who, with a characteristic folly and 
cowardice, collected all the money he could, left his dominions, and lied to 
Paris. He had been but a short time there, when the events of July 18^50 
obliged him to return homo. No public joy was expressed at bis ri'turn 
on the 13tb of August. Irritated at this, he resumed his former conduct, 
lie put no confidence in his subjects; surrounded himself with foreigner;; 
and dismissed or insulted every public servant whose conduct had gain(‘d for 
him the confidence of the people. He even went so far as to order a 
public rejoicing to be regarded as a disturbance, aitd grape shot to he fired 
upon the people. The remonstrances of the citizens — whom none of his 
outrageous deeds had as yet roused to any act of rebellion or riot — were re- 
plied to by a show of military force, followed of course by an aggravation 
of those feelings which be intended to repress. On the ()th of Se})tember 
the populace attacked the duke as he returned from the theatre, and with 
difficulty he escaped into his palace. Still willing to continue their allegiance 
to him, the magistrates and some respectable citizens waited on the duke, 
and represented the urgent necessity for a change of measures. The im- 
mediate convocation of the states, and the removal of the cannon which had 
been displayed in front of the palace, were urged in vain ; and to put . a 
finishing stroke to his folly, the duke declared his determination to resist 
by military force every attempt at an insurrection. The castle was accord- 
ingly garrisoned; and the citizens took up arms, and on the 7th prepared 
to attack the palace. Finding that the people had risen almost unani- 
mously, and that disaffection had even spread to the soldit^rs, the duke was 
seized with a panic and fled from tlie popular indignation. His palace 
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was iinforfiinately burned in the first moments of popular triumph, but in 
a short time order was rest»red. The states met, and an offer of the so- 
verefe^ntv was made to Duke William, thfi brother of the deposed.prmcP. 
Tlie offer was accepted, the institution wayionfirmed, and the new princ<^ 
is now securely seated on the throne which the folly of his brother had 
lost. • • * ^ 

Saxony has also seen its day of revolution. The Jsing had attempted 
to invade the religioij|j privileges of his peddle, a<^ the example of other 
countries had tau^fit them thatredr might be obtained by a very slight 
struggle. The*inhabitants«of Dr^sd^n therefore rose ;*and after disarming a 
few soldiers, burning the office of police, organizing a body of civic guards, 
and parading the 'streefs, they brought the king to a capitulation, A constitu- 
tional form of government wai given, the grievances •were redressed, and 
the nephew of his majesty was appointed his co-operator and succes^r in 
the government. The submission of the king was the more tieadily obtain- 
ed, as, at the same time, 41ie students of ^Jje ^i^versity and public schools 
of Leipsic had risen, disal^med the police and military, and taken the town 
under their ow« protection. • • 

The prince of C assel has also been obliged to yield to the remonstrances 
of his subjects, and institute a more liberal form of government than for- 
merly. He had h(‘en avaricfious and tyrannical, hut a slight show of re- 
sistance brought him to his senses, Tlie government is now divided be- 
tween the king, the nobles, and the people, on principles sulhciently lib- 
eral. 

A disturbance of the public peace which occurred in the kingdom of 
H ANOVEU, in the beginning of 1831, deserves to be noticed. On the 8th of 
.hinuary,anurnher of advocates and young graduates putthemselves at the head 
of a mob and expelled the police of Gottingen. A burgher-guard was immediate- 
ly formed by tlie students of the university for the purpose of preserving 
order, but they were soon won over, and joined the original insurgents in 
o]>p()sition to the royal troops. The gates of the town were closed, and 
attempts made to inflame tne inhabitants of the surrounding country against 
the government. The causes of complaint were chiefly the arrangements 
of th(* police, though more important political topics were occasionally 
mentioned. The first measure taken by the duke of Cambridge, as gover- 
nor-g(meral, wa^ to wfyu the inhabitants by a proclamation of the 13tli, 
that submisK^'m alone could prevent the effusion of blood, offering at Ukj 
* same time an indemnity to all. In a few days the inhabitants came to 
tlieir senses and opened the gates. ‘‘ No blood has flowed — no shot has 
been fired,” said a Hanoverian journal, “ the work of insurrection, begun 
by fools and Cvil-intentioned persons, has fallen, and, Gottingen is ojku^ 
more the seat of order and peace.” Upon tliis submission the university 
was closed, and the students ordered t» return home within a limited space 
of time. Slight punishments were inflicted on the ringleaders, and in a 
sliort time perfect quiet was restored. Some demonstrations of public teel- 
ing, however, rendered it expedient that something should he done to in- 
sure general confidence and satisfaction. The duke ol Cambridge was 
ther^fim* invested with vice-regal power, and the privileges ot the people 
increased, since which nolliing has occurred to disturb the harmony ot the 
states. 
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liocont transactions require that we slioiild (lcvt>t(* soin<» portion of our ap- 
pendix to tlie continuation of our historical cl>aj)t(*r on Switzerland, and a 
more full elucidation of its federal constitution. 

The new federaUpact adopted by the <liet in 181.5, continu(*s in foKa* 
to this day, an(l contains the following principles : the twenty-two (‘antons 
mutuallv guarantee their independence and» territory, and are hound to as- 
sist each other for this purpose. ^ Upon tl^e demand of any one canton, the 
fedeial diet is to send assistance to defend the countjy and preserve the 
jieace. Disputes between tbe cantons to bo referreu to the diet, and de- 
cisions of tbe latter to be submitted to. The free passage of provisions 
and goods from one canton to another is guaranteed. No new tolls or 
duties on exportation or importation, can be laid without the consent of the 
majority of the cantons, ^s^'th^re are no longc^^- subjects in Switzerland, 
so the enjoyment of political rights can never in ^future lu* the exclusive? 
privilege of ^any class of citizens in^any one canton. The high-federal diet 
represents the whole iSwiss nation ; it consists of the deputies of two-and- 
tvventy cantons, having each a single vote. The deputies are appointed 
hy the cantons for (?ach session, and receive instructions from their respect- 
ive govornmenls. The diet assen hles by turns in the towns of lh?rn, Zu- 
rich, and Lucerne, t vo uccessive years in each. I’he ordinary session l)e- 
gins on th(‘ fust INroiulay of July, and lasts one month at least. Its pre- 
sident is the rliief magistrate of the canton where it assembles, which can - 
ton is called tlie vonrivo-*' or directing canton. Between the end of one ses- 
sion and the beginning of the next, tbe direction of llu* federal affairs is 
intrusted to the execuliv^e of the directing canton, who must afterwards 
render an account of its proceedings to the following diet. In cases of ur- 
gency, and on the demand of five cantons, or even of the directing* canton 
.singly, an extraordinary diet is convoked. In similar circumstances also, 
the diet can, before its recess, invest the with extraordinary powers, 
or associate to it representatives of the federation, to act as a federal di- 
rectory. The diet declares war, concludes peace, and alliances or treaties 
of commerce with foreign powers ; it appoints envoys and consuls ; it di- 
rects the organization of the federal troops, appoii\J;s the general, colonels, 
ami staff ; it calls upon each canton to furnish its contingent whenever 
required, and directs the employment of the federal forces, &c. 

The recent local changes and revolutions have not affected the general 
constitution of the Swiss nation ; but various causes have operated to mo- 
<lify tbe respective constitutions of different cantons. In the old demo- 
cratic cantons, which are six in number, viz : Schwytz, Uri, Glarus, Zug, 
Untenvalden, and Appenzell, littl» or no alteration lias been made from 
their first declaration of independence to the present day. In these the 
Inndsgemeinde, or general assembly of all the citizens, constitutes the 
supreme po\ver, and has always been found irresistible when roused into 
action. The two cantons of the Grisons and Valais may he also consider- 
ed as democracies. A second class of cantons consists of those in \ylnch 
aristocratic institutions have long prevailed. These are Bern, Frihnrg*, 
Soleure, Zurich, Lucerne?, Basle, and Schaft’hausen. All these citi<?a were 
in the middle ages free imperial towns ; and, as they surcessivclv detaclK’d 
themselves from the empire, their municipal administration hecarm? tiie 
basis ot their respective constitutions ; and the iiihuhitants of tlie cities cfui- 
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tinuod to#Iftil(l exclusive privileges over those ot the emuitry districts, 
i ills state of things was formally abolished in 1803. Iw 1814 the towns 
nc.idtt an attempt to resume their privileges, hut were ultimately ttout" 
} felled allow about one-fltiird of the syjats in their legislative councils 
to be filled by representatives from the coufftry districts. The third class 
of cantons, generally knc^si by the name of the new cantons, had popular 
representative governments till 1814, when a variety of complex ma- 
chinery was introduced ^nto the frame wark of ^iieir governments in or- 
der to clieck a too*democratic te.ndency. 

Sucli was tlie political (;ondition of the various states of Switzerland in 
the early part of 1830. Many grounds of complaint, however, existed 
throughout the union.* The system of civil aiid criminal laws was ex- 
ceedingly defective in many gf the cantons ; the councils and <Het held 
their wittings in private ; and above all, the prc^ss groaned under a severe 
censorsbip. Various adcftesses had been presented in difi’njrent cantons, 
praying for a revision of t|ie constitutions of J814, but these had all been 
either treated with silei^*e, or contemptuously rejected. 4'he canton of 
Ticino, in whicjj the worst abuses seenibto Iiave prevailed, waj^the first to 
set tiai example of reform. A project of constitutioii on liberal princij)h*s 
was proposetl by the executive council, adopted by the legislative council, 
submitted to and sanctioned^by the general assemblies of the circles, and 
ultimately proclaimed as tlie new con8tituti(mal law of the state. It es- 
tablished the system of direct election by the citizens, the elections to h<^ 
nMO'wed every four years. The members of lh(3 legislative cannot fill any 
nituatiori under the executive. The members of the latter, as well as those 
of the high court of judicature, cannot be at the same time members of the 
great council. The sittings of the great council are public. The coun- 
cillors of state are elected for four years, at the expiration of which they 
may he re-elected for four years more only. Tlie liberty of the press, the in- 
violability of persons, and the right of petition, are parts of the fundamen- 
lal law ; no tax can he laid without a mniciity of two- thirds of the great 
council. All lotteries and public games of chance are forbidden. The 
present constitution cannot be modified before a lapse of twelve yt^ars, and 
then any modification of it must be submitted to the approval of the ])ri- 
iriaiy assemblies of the people. 

1'hese principles, with more or less modification, have been since adopt- 
ed in most of the other cantons of Switzerland, althougli not without con- 
' siderahle opposition, especially in the old aristocratic cantons. The con- 
test betwixt tlie new and old party was strongest at Basle, where the 
landsgemeinde and citizens came to an open rupture ; hut tranquillity was 
ultimately restored in this quarter also in Fehurary 1831. The democratic;, 
cantons took little part in the events of 1830-1. 


BELGIUM. 

• The union of Holland and Belgium was never satisfifctory to the majority 
of the inhabitants of the southern states. Every exertion on the part of 
thci government of Holland to conciliate the Belgians was regarded with 
distrust ; every trifling inroad upon their privileges or their prejudices was 
reviewed with universal discontent. There cannot be a doubt, that the 
terms of the treaty which united the kingdom of the Netherlands in 1814, 
were newer strictly complied with by the Dutch government ; hut the 
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p'ievancps wer6 by no means p;roat. It was not a restriction' o! personal 
freedom that was complained of; tlio press \vas unshackled, the church 
Was »frep, but the people were discontented. Tlieir kini' was not a Belgian, 
his inte«*e 3 ts were therefore supposed to he at variance with those ot his 
Belgian subjects ; and no appe'urance of kindness and of sincerity on his 
part could reconcile them to his government. 'A •fatal error was committed 
in the attempt to agialgamate the two nations. Differing in character, in 
religion, in na;ne, and in language, the Belgians the Dutch could not 
agree ; mutual jealousies were early excifed, and the attempt to force a 
union served only t(y widen the breach. ^The causes of complaint urged 
by the Belgians were : the share of the national debt of Holland which 
was laid upon tiiem, the unequal division of the representative power, and 
the partiality shown^ to the Dutch in the,, distribution of public offices. 
The^e complaints were certainly made with good reason, and tliough the 
happiness aiu^ personal liberties of the Belgians were hut little interfered 
with, there cannot he a doubt of their right demand a separation in 
consequence. To a certain extent, however, tjlie consequences of this 
national distfontent were restrained by another cause. This was the state 
of France. In deserting Holland, Belgium must from her situation either 
throw herself under the protection of France, or shape her line' of poli<;y 
so as to insure the neutrality of the FrendVi government. For a long 
ti ne, the alternative thus presented did not offer strong inducements for 
a change. France was now under the power of the Jesuit party, and the 
])re8s was restricted, while at home the church and the press were equally 
free. The liberal party in Belgium, therefore, continued to support the 
king and the established order of things, lest by admitting into Belgium 
the interest of France, a change might be productive of greater grievances 
than those that were complained of. Towards the close of 18529, the 
catholic and the liberal party coalesced, and the discontent was more operdy 
expressed than ever. In every measure proposed by the government, tlu* 
Belgian deputies found something to complain of, and by unremitting 
exertions were frequently successful in their opposition ; and their exaspera- 
tion was brought to a height, when the king, in a message of the ilth 
December, denounced the press as the agent of sedition, and called upon 
the deputies to impose restrictions upon it. The decennial budget was 
rejected by a majority consisting almost entirel^y of Belgians, an<l the 
geneml cry was, “ No redress, — no supplies The conduct of the king upon 
this, was such as to add to his unpopularity. He withdrew the pensions 
and dismissed from various posts about the court several individuals, 
whose integrity had caused them to join the opposition. This measure, 
.though affecting only a few individuals, was received by the Belgians as 
a national injury ; the discarded courtiers were covered with honour, a 
subscription was raised to remunerate them for their losses, and the press 
raised its voice in favour of them and all who should display a similar 
spirit. 

To the plan for a subscription, some individuals added another of a 
much more improp^ and dangerous nature. The scheme originated with 
M. de Potter, who was at that time in prison for a libel against the 
government. He proposed to form a Belgic confederacy, for the supj)ort 
of all persons who should suffer in the performance of their duties, and 
even for indemnifying all those whose interests might suffer in what he 
and Ins confederates considered a legal resistance to power. The ]mhli- 
cation of his letter, in the journals of the 3d February, 1830, excited the 
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indignation of the government, and measures were taken foi^tbe prosecution 
of the editors of the Courim^ de Pays Bas, Le Beige, and Le Catholique, 
whosfe papers were seized, and themselves Committed to prison. D« Rjtftr 
was already in prison ; his p*apers were afeo^seized, and a prosecution was 
commenced against him. Public feeling in Belgium was strongly excited 
in favour of these men, find thus the efforts of the government, though 
successful in subduing the immediate operations of th^ir opponents, failed 
entirely in the most important object, thaf of destroying •their induence 
with the people. 

The trial of th(3 prisoners was* decayed jtill the IGtS of April, and con- 
tinued for sixteen days. *The result was the condemnation of M. de 
Potter tc an exile of ^ight years, MM. Theilmans and Barths for seven, 
and M. Neve for five. In mldition to this illiberal policy, tlft Dutch 
goverrfinent contrived that France .and Prussia should refuse them an 
asylum, so that for three months they were detained on 4he frontier of 
Belgium, till permission Was obtained /or* Ph^m to pass onwards to 
Switzerland. 

TJie excitement of public feelin^j watf now raised to a high pitch. The 
attempt to exclude the hVerich and to introduce the Dutch language in 
courts of law and the debates in the chamber of deputies, had given rise 
to much discontent, and the consequences might now have been serious, 
had not an ordinance of the 7th of June repealed the interdict which had 
in 1825 been issued against the use of the French language. This 
concession gave satisfaction, but it was not of sufficient importance, and 
came too late to calm the spirit of the opposition party. Nothing less 
than the dismissal of the minister of justice, Van Maanen, would now have 
satisfied the people ; butdhe king remained obstinately blind to the impor- 
tant influence which this step would have had ; the press continued as violent 
as ever; and the renewed prgsecutions of the editors of popular journals 
prevented the ferment from subsiding. 

Affairs were in this conditiop, when the revolution in France produced 
a contagious effect on the minds of the Belgians. The fear of falling into 
the bands of France, in case of a separation from Holland, was completely 
removed ; and the distant hope of a neutrality, on the part of that power, 
was changed into an almost certain prospect of co-operation. Even the 
ministerial journals expiy^ssed a fear, that the influence of French opinions 
in Belgium would soon prove too strong for the government. Yet no 
*proper mean*? were taken to allay the public ferment, while the court 
displayed its fear and confessed its weakness, by suspending the illumina- 
tions and fire-works provided for the celebration of the king’s birth-day ; 
in addition to \Mnch, the removal of the seat of government, from Brussels * 
to the Hague, gave a further occasion to the journals for inflaming the 
])uhlic mind. • 

The revolution was begun by a mob. A large mass of people, wlio had 
assembled on the 25tb of August, to hear the opera of the Muette de 
pQrlici, being disappointed of tlieir object by the smallness of the theatre, 
turned their attention, as is usual on such occasions, to mischief. The 
"first object which came in their way the printing office of the Natio7ial, 
the principal government paper. From this they proceeded to the house 
of the editor, who had rendered himself obnoxious by his opposition to 
the Belgic union. This being totally demolished, they made an attempt 
to reach the Place Iloyale, from which they were deterred, partly by a 
show of resistance and partly by entreaties. Tfie hotel of Van Maanen, 
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however, was attacked and hurned. De Potter was not forgottei.% “ Down 
with Van Maanen !” and “ De Potter for ever !” was heard in every street, 
as the rioters traversed the city in search of new objects wliereon tthey 
might wreak their vengeance. Hitherto, the military and the gendarmerie 
had made but trifling exertions to restrain the rioters. During the night, 
however, different parties of mijjtary attacked the mob, and where resistance 
was made, flred upon them, so that a considerable number were killed. 

Early in the.Araorning, k large* body of the respebtahle citizens applied to 
the burgomaster and council of the city, to* supply them with arms for the 
defence of the public peace. Th^ir request was complied with, but to their 
dismay, it was found that the mob was also furnished with arms, having 
attacked the^barracks and seized the depot of arms land ammunition kept 
there. This immineAt danger was averted, however, by the good manage- 
ment of the respectable citizens. It being supposed that they* were 
sufiiciently numerous to defend the town, the military retired, which had 
an instant effect in caliriing**^ie nassions of the mob, who soon laid down 
their arms or sold them for small sums to the citizens. Before mid-day, 
the disturbahces had completely ceased. . But as the riot was quelled, the 
revolution began. The members of the Belgic union could not fail to 
perceive, what a favourable crisis had occurred for the completion of their 
plans. The citizens were armed, the military removed, and a mob was 
ready to rise at a moment’s warning, — and no sooner was the suggestion 
given, than those who bad taken up arms to establish order, prepared to 
use them for establishing a new form of government. In the course of 
the 26tb, five thousand men were in arms to protect the city and intimidate 
the government, — the Brabant colours took the place of those of the house 
of Orange at the H6tel de Ville, — and the authors of the revolution assumed 
the rule, without openly denying the authority of the king, but on the 
contrary acting in his name. 

The example of the people of Brussels was immediately followed by 
those of Louvain, Liege, Ghent, and Arit\yeip ; where, though the mob 
did not proceed to a similar work of destruction, the citizens obtained 
arms and put a check upon the operations of the military. In a few days, 
the mob of Brussels attempted to resume their outrages. Macfiinery was 
destroyed and houses burnt, and it was only at the expense of many lives, 
and an arrangein<;ni for the supply of their wants, that' temporary quiet 
was obtained. 

Meanwhile, preparations were made for sending a deputation to the 
Hague, to represent to the king the state of public feeling, to explain 
what had been done, and what was desired. The members of the deputation 
were Count Felix de Mesode, M. de Secus, Baron Joseph' de Hoogvorst, 
M. Gendebien, and M. Palmaiit. To them were intrusited an address, 
representing the circumstances already described, and praying for an 
immediate convocation of the states-general. But among the other 
demands which the deputation was instructed to press upon the king, we 
may mention the dismissal of Van Maanen, — the freedom of the press, — the 
removal of restrictions upon education, — trial by jury in criminal matters, — 
the establishment of ministerial responsibility, — the establishment of the 
high court of justice in the south, — and, in a word, the perfect fulfilment of 
the charter or fundamental law. Another deputation of the same kind 
from Liege set out on the 27th of August. On their arrival at the Hague, 
they waited at once on hiS majesty, who appointed the ' next day for an 
audience. He received "them with every appearance of frankness and 
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cordialitj% listened with attention to the statement of«grievances, and 
informed them that the demand of the address had been anticipated by 
a ccm vocation of the states-general which 4 iad been appointed for jha 13 th 
of Sept<?mber. With respeet to some othev demands, he pointed eut their 
obviously unreasonable nature, as addresifed to him, within whose juris- 
diction they did not liei .The dismissal of the obnoxious ministers was 
decidedly in his power, and it was unfortunate for hiip, that he did not at 
once make a concesspjh^hich would haV^ut % stop to further demands. 
Having dismissed the deputatioi^s, his majesty came to the i^etermination of 
sending his sons, the pringe of Orange and Prince Ffederick, with powers 
to redress grievances, as •well as ' an army to enforce submission. At 
Antwerp, where th^ disaffection to the house of Nassau was comparatively 
small, tliey were well received. At Brussels, howei^er, then* appearance 
with |m armed force was looked uj)on with s.uspicion, and a depu|atioii 
was sent to meet thenilat a short distance from the city, for the purpose 
of persuading them to gVe up the idea of cestoring the military to their 
former positions, and to^eiiter the town unattended. To this, many objec- 
tions were made, and a mutual want of confidence appeared 4 though the 
circumstances obliged the prince to affect to praisti actions of which he 
could not* but disapprove, and to trust those as friends whom he had every 
reason to suspect of being^hostile to his interests. ’ Some symptoms of 
disturbance in the city, on account of the long absence of the deputies, 
however, caused the prince of Orange to yield. He was accordingly 
conducted to his palace by an escort of the civic guard, while the rest of 
that body, to the number of ten thousand, were ostentatiously displayed 
in the streets through which he had to pass. In the square of tlie Hotel 
de Ville he addressed ^he populate, who received him with few of those 
signs of respect, to which, as heir-apparent of the crown, he was entitled. 

A commission was now ^pointed to wait upon the prince, for the pur- 
pose of stating the demancls of the people. These were not as before, 
limited to the fiilhlnient of the charter, but they aimed at a total separa- 
tion of the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, united to the strange pro- 
posal, tliat one sovereign should rule both. To this proposal the prince 
could offer no objections, and agreed to submit it to his father. To the 
majority of both nations the scheme was ])erfectly agreeable, and the de- 
sire of tlie king <0 restore peace, and at the same time to retain his domi- 
nions, induced him to listen with acquiescence to a proposal which seemed 
to be the ultimate demand of the most discontented of his subjects. 
Among those who were most open in their calls for this measure, and the 
most decided in their approbation, were some whose sincerity cannot fail 
to be doubted, when we find them afterwards united in the most violent 
opposition to the interests of the house of Nassau. 

The con^'uct of the king, however,»on the return of his sons, was not 
such as to lead to the amicable adjustment of disputed points. By not 
distinguishing carefully, in his proclamations, between the original rioters, 
and the present insurgents in Belgium, he offended the latter, while nothing 
was done to conciliate the former. The suspicions against him were in- 
'creajed by an addition made to the number of military stationed at no 
great distance from Brussels, and an idea was entertained, that nothing but 
a display of force would induce him to accede to the proposed change. It 
was with considerable hesitation that the Belgic members determined upon 
appearing at th<f convention of the states-general. A ‘‘ committee of pub- 
lic, safety,” being in fact the first step towards a provisional government, 
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consistirm: of tht priiico de Ligne, the duke ti risul, M. de Stows, Count 
Felix de Mesode, ]VI. (leiidebien, M. V'^an (ie \\ eyer, M. 11oii|)|k», mid M, 
]VFeams,,was appointed to conduct the aftairs ol tlie nation till a linaU set- 
tlement should he obtained. ^ ‘ * 

The meeting of the states-general, on tlje 13th September, produced no- 
thing satisfactory. The speech from the throne did not exhibit that con- 
ciliating spirit whiclf, experience ^ shown to be necessary on such occa- 
sions, and eveq^ showed c>de8ird to evade the propc^^d measure, by a re- 
ference to the fundamental law. Discontjent increased in the south, even 
the deputies were blamed for want of energy, and the letters of De Potter, 
who was now in Paris, recalled \\is schemes of revolt and republicanism. 
The ‘‘ commjjtee of public safety*’ took upon them powers which gave the 
lie to theli’ professionj of allegiance, and enc£)uraged the formation of clubs 
opposed to the government. In Liege, Naumur, and other towns, ^ctual 
outrages werej.committed, and the authority of thp king was openly defied. 
The populace began to rqpinre its sway. Befoke the ISfcli of September, 
the committee had lost its power, and on the ^Oth it met for the last 
time in the H6tel de Ville, when the mob broke in and threatened tlieir 
lives. An attempt was made to establish a provisional government, but 
the members of it never appeared, and anarchy alone reigned. The tide 
of public feeling was* now changed, and the lespectable part of the com- 
munity desired nothing more than the presence of the royal troops, to free 
them from these turbulent champi'.ns of freedom. The army now ap- 
proached under Prince Frederick, who sent before him, on the 2Jst, a 
proclamation, which, as it threatened with punishment the chief authors of 
the revolt, only served to inflame a large number, who came within the 
terms of the proscription. Resistance o.r flight only remained to them, and 
those who had wealth to save adopted the latter. On the 22d the army 
approached Brussels, and a general panic seized the inhabitants. A very 
few took up arms, yet no one spoke of submission. Late on the evening 
of that day, a young barrister left the city, for the purpose of proposing 
terms to the prince. Instead of being received as an envoy, he was sent 
as a prisoner to Antwerp, a measure which caused those who had been 
vacillating to decide upon resistance. 

On the 23d the army of the king entered the town, and a sort of de- 
sultory warfare took place in the streets. For four days this was continued, 
with great loss on both sides, but the number of the insurgents increased 
daily, being augmented by large bodies of volunteers from the cities of the 
south, so that after a desperate stmggle on the 26th, the prince withdrew 
his remaining force during the night. For several days he continued to 
harass the neighbourhood of the city, and arrived at Anlv/erp on the 2d 
of October, having lost out of 9000 men, from one to two thousand in 
killed and wounded. 

The royal troops had no sooner retreated, than M. de Potter appeared 
in Brussels, to take the lead in the provisional government. The most 
vigorous measures were instantly adopted, the whole machinery of govern- 
ment was organised, and on the 4th of October Belgium was declared to 
be independent. 

It was no longer in view to effect a separation of the kingdoms alone ; 
the last blow had severed the slender ties which sustained their attachment 
to the house of Nassau, they were joined by the army, and the connexion 
with Holland was declared to have entirely ceased. On the very day on 
which the provisional government had declared the independence of Bel- 
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giuin, the«ktng acceded to the former demand of the southern states, and 
sent the prince of Orange t(i Antwerp to negotiate. Various attempts were 
mado^ buj; they all failed, and before the 6nd of October the priyco l(*ft 
Antwerp? on the approach of the Belgic 'volunteers, and a few hours more 
sealed, by the bombardment of the city oif the 27th, the partition of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. 

There remained now but two ways of deciding tj^s question between 
Holland and Belgiumj^-%ar and mediatioflT Taithe former the people of 
both countries were sufficiently, inclined: but the five gieat European 
powers, whose judgment ha<i erepted the kingdom of fhe Netherlands, now 
interfered, in order, if possible, to settle the affair without further blood- 
shed. In doing this® iffiey had in an v difficulties to contend w^b. Besides 
attending to the rights of the Cutcn and the Belgians as men,^ey were 
underfthe necessity of solving som^ very difficult questions, with rq/spect 
to the obligations under Which they had been brought bj^ treaty to the 
king of Holland. Ther^were then the yueatk^ps of extent of dominion, 
and the division of the i^jational (tebt to be decided. The first act of the 
five powers, consisted in the issuing of a protocol from London on the 4th 
of November, demanding an armistice between Holland and Belgium. This 
was received at the meeting of the congress of Belgium, as an acknowledg- 
mem, ot their independence. This congress had been emailed into the assistance 
of the provisional government, and presented all the characters of a popular 
assembly, elected by the mass of the nation. The object of this assembly 
was to decide upon a form of government, and to provide for the present 
exigencies of the state. A considerable party still remained opposed to 
the total exclusion of the Orange family from the throne. Of these some 
were influenced by personal attaclunent, others by fear, for the citadel of 
Antwerp, and the fortress of Maestricht, were still held by Dutch gar- 
risons. The party who vot^ for delay prevailed. The republican prin- 
ciples of De Potter and others, had now fallen into the shade ; and a re- 
pulse which the former met with in the congress, caused him to resign his 
post as member of the provisional gover»iment. A very early dispute 
arose, respecting the possession of the giurid dutchy of Luxemburg^ To 
the king of Holland it seemed to belong, from its having come into his 
possession, previous to tfie union of Holland and Belgium. It had been 
obtained in exchange foj* the German possessions of the house of Nassau, 
and in consequence was taken into the (Tcrmanic confederation, giving the 
king of Holland a voice in the diet. But the treaty which formed the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, brought the dutchy of Luxemburg into the 
same position as the other states ; the kingdom was declared to be one, 
and changes tfn its constitution could be affected at the instance of the 
states-general alone. If, therefore, the power of revolting gave Belgium u 
title to be i egarded as an indepeiiderft state, Luxemburg had a right to 
unite her fortunes in the same cause. Other circumstances npght be ad- 
<luced, proving that in the arrangements of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
Luxemburg was regarded by all parties as a Belgian province, and united 
^ith the Belgians in supplying a part of the representation. But another 
party remained to be satisfied. This was the Germanic confederation ; of 
which Luxemburg formed a part, and into which the sovereign of I.uxem- 
burg must of necessity enter. 

Meanwhile, the Orange party seemed to lose ground in Belgium every 
time the subjec*t was brought forward. The conduct of the prince of 
Orange had given rise to doubts of bis sincerity, and the violent prejudices 
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wliich arose ou<^ of this were soon extended to every member clf 4he family. 
I'lie iinishing stroke was given to this by the eonduct of Russia. On the 
tlje diplomatic commission received a message from the oniperoB, tliat 
he couvd not allow the exclueioaof the familj of Orange to pass I'lnnoticed. 
The effec;Ji of this was to exasperate those who were already in opposition 
to the claim, and to alienate the majority of those who had been inclined 
to favour it. It wjis intimated to them that the peace of Europe would he 
sacrificed rather than that the Orange family shoifl<h#ufter, but intimidation 
failed in its effect and only rendered them more violent. The armistice 
was now agreed to,"iind the congress proceeded to their internal arrange- 
ments. The Orange family was excluded from the throne, which was <le- 
clared vacanfi ; the monarchy was declared to be h<ft*editary, and the legis- 
lation to* cmisist of <wo houses, the brie a» chamber of deputies, and the 
othev ^ chamber of senator^, chosen b,y the people and continuing ia office 
for eight year^. / ‘ 

The throne was now tp filled. Many na4ie.s were put on the list, 
so that at one time no less than seventeen were before congress. After a 
violent contest the suffrages were divided between a son ob. Prince Eugene 
and of Louis Philip of France. 

The questions of territory and debt remained undecided till the month 
of January 1831 ; when the claims of Belgium were declared to he inferior 
to those of Holland Limburg, Luxemburg, the? part of West Flanders 
opposite to Antwerp wHh the left bank of the Scheldt, which were claimed 
by Belgium, were given to Holland ; and of the debt, sixteen parts out 
of thirty-one have been given to Belgium, the remainder being left to Hol- 
land. 

TJjis arrangement gave no satisfaction to the Belgians, and the congress 
determined to have recourse to arms for the attainment of their rights. 

The election of a king was brought to a conclusion for the first time on 
the 3d of February 1831, when the duke of Nemours, son of Louis Philip, 
was declared elected by 97 votes ; 74? having declared themselves for the 
duke of Leuchtemburg, and 21 for the archduke Charles of Austria. In 
the name of his son, however, the king of the French refused the crown 
of Belgium, and the affair was thrown once more into an undecided state. 
Meanwhile the regency was held by Baron Chokier. The uncertain con- 
dition of public affairs gave boldness to the Orange party, and it was now 
currently reported that they were gaining ground. Riots were not unfre- 
quent, especially about the end of March, when anarchy seemed about to 
resume its sway. Some of the members of the national congress, confi- 
dent of the powers of the people, had the madness to propose to break through 
the armistice, and tnist to arms alone for a settlement of the dispute with 
Holland. In April, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cohourg was proposed as king 
of Belgium, an honour, which, after much negotiation, he declined in the 
month of June following. However, as matters were assuming a better 
aspect, he did not refuse the second invitation, which took place on the 
11th of July, when he was elected by a majority of 56 in the congress. 
In the letter declaring his acceptance, he urged the admission of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, in the following terms : — “ it being understood that 
it will belong to the congress of national representatives to adopt the mea- 
sures which can alone constitute the new state.’* One of the earliest acts 
of this assembly, after his accession, was to accede to the mediation of the 
conference of London. 

On the 16th, Prince Leopold set out for his new kingdom, and arriveil 
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ill Brusselt dii the Slst^ having visited on the way several #ther towns, and 
he<*n received with distinguished honours. This proceeding on the part of 
the Belgians was far from being acceptable^ to the king of Ilollar^l aiHl 
on the fotirth of August hostilities were i^newed. The army of ^Igium 
being yet far from well organized, Leopold demanded the assistance of France. 
The assistance which he sought was granted, and 40,000 men were sent to Bel- 
gium under the command of Marshal Gerai*^. Before bis arrival, however, 
the troops of Holland Belgium met on t!l^ Otlywhen the latter were put 
to rout, almost without striking a .blow. The troops of France were now on 
the Belgian frontiers ; on hiring yf which, the king of Holland declared that 
hostilities should be suspended, and accordingly withdrew his army. This 
was done under the ^ifiderstanding ^t the French commander would do 
the same, but the latter refused to do so, and left IQ9OOO meiriapthe Bel- 
gian f(lti esses. Negotiations were i}ow renewed by the allied powers but 
the demands of the Belgi^is were not lowered, nor was the^king of Hol- 
land inclined to abate an Vich of his pretenaiotig. The armistice ceased 
on the 27th of October,^ but the][preparation8 made by the Dutch were 
chietiy defensive, and in a short time the king of Holland agreed to a fur- 
ther ai nistice of four months. In the course of the negotiations, the com- 
missioner on tlie part of France, demanded the demolition of the Belgian 
fortresses on the French fronfier, which has been with much reluctance ac- 
ceded to. The policy of France in this particular lias not been pleasing 
to the Belgians, or indeed to the rest of Europe. In an address to the 
chamber of deputies in July, the king of the French described them as for- 
tres' . s erected to threaten France without protecting Belgium a de- 
scription which may suit his views, but will not be generally admitted to 
be strictly just. A arrangeiQent has been proposed by the allied 
powers, in a treaty of f’ebruary 1832, to which Belgium has acceded, 
though it remains very doubtful whether Holland will give her consent. 
By this treaty the new kingctom of Belgium is to consist of the provinces 
ol South Brabant, Liege, Naumur, liainault.. West and East Flanders, Ant- 
W6irp, with part of Liinburgh, and Luxemburg. The new boundary by 
whicli Luxemburg is divided begins on the French frontier at the 6th de- 
gree of longitude, passes north to Strimfort, from Strimfort to Martilange, 
from Martilange it follows the course of the Seine to Tintange, from Tin- 
tjuige it passes to tiie froj^tier of the ru’cle of Diekinrh, which it follows to the 
Prussian frontier. In return for the large portion of Luxemburg thus ceded 
•to Belgium, K Hand is lo Jiavo that part of Limburg which lies on the 
right bank of the Maese, the town of Maestricht, and a very small territory 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The navigation of the Scheldt is to be 
subject to a joint super in tendance ; the canals of both countries are to he 
equally open to the vessels of both nations, and the commercial communi- 
cation through Maestricht and Sittardt »is to be on no account impeded. 
The debt of the former kingdom of the Netlierlands has been so divided 
that Belgium shall pay annually the sum of 8,400,000 florins. 

The population of Belgium in 1831 was about the following amount : — 



Square miles. 

Population. 

East Flanders . 

. . 1,232 

708,705 

West . . . . 

. . 1,512 

. 575,807 

Hainault . . 

. . 1,706 

567,300 

Liege . . . . 

.. 2,173 

347,625 

Antwerp*. . 

. . 1,049 

338,294 

Naumur 

. . 1,2.36 

, 194,845 
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Stjuartt inUeii. Populatiun. ^ 

Limburg about • . . . 1,785 . • . • 328,234 

Part of Luxemburg . » 2,302 . V . . 298,655 

, • 

•.*14,459 3,859,193 

• • 

The taxes of Belgium uitder the late administration amounted to 
38,808,319 fl. of which J, 793^1 97 were raised b^'^tax on property. 

The forces df Belgium are by no means« accurat^y known. TJie Bel- 
gian portion of the aimy of the Netherlands wgs 48,100 men, but of late 
considerable additions have been*madd to it. .The legislature of Belgium 
consists of a , national congress. These were formetiy nominated by the 
government* but the election is at present [popular. 


FRANCE. 

The Frepcii revolution of July 18^ was eftected by a mob. The 
troops of the king iv^re expelled from the city, the power of the govern- 
meiit was suspended, but little or nothing had been effected cowards a 
permanent change iri the state of the kingdom. When the mob liad done 
its work, the operations of the higher classes were scarcely begun. (-)n 
Thursday the 29th some members of the chamber of deputies met at the 
liouse of M. Lafitte for the purpose of taking such measures as should in- 
sure the fruits of the victory just achieved. A proclamation congratulat- 
ing the Parisians on their success was prepared, and a provisional govern- 
ment was appointed, consisting of the duke de Choiseul, General Lafayette 
and General Gerard. The Hotel de Ville was taken as the seat of govern- 
ment, and a body of civic militia was instantly organized for the protection 
of the lives and properties of the citizens. 

Charles was at 8t Cloud, and in the course of tlie evening sent a de- 
putation to the Hotel de Ville, little doubtiiig that he would find the peo- 
ple willing to listen to his promises of justice and offers of concessions. 
The answer brought back was the first announcement to him that his 
reign had ceased. On the 30th, Paris was quiet, and a municipal com- 
mission was appointed, in which Lafitte, Casimir l*eri:u‘, Barne Louis, 
Count de Laborde, and INI. Baveaux were conspicuous members. 

The chamber of deputies now assembled to the number of 89, and pro- 
ceeded to prepare for the future well-being of the state. The duke of 
Orleans was immediately invited to assume the executive power, which 
he did on the evening of the 30th, with the title of Lieutenant-general of 
France. 

The duke has been accused by ♦be partizans of tlie late king of having 
fomented the disturbances, and blamed for not assuming the reins of 
government in the name of Charles or the duke of Bourdeaux ; but an 
attentive consideration of the circumstances cannot fail to lead to a con- 
viction of the absurdity of such accusations ; that his principles yvere lip- 
volutionai’y can never be denied ; but he was not a leader, he followed the 
current, and he stepped into a place of power, which events, over which he 
had no control, rendered it his duty to take. In the appointment the 
peers were not consulted ; the deputies alone did the work ; and it was not 
till after a proclamation, issued on the Ist of July, had informed the people 
of the position his royal highness had assumed, that a recognition of his 
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authority %ir8s sent in by the other body of the legislature. ^ As the people 
were not yet disposed to rewiain satisfied, a proclamation was prepared by 
the sesernbled deputies, setting forth the adt^antages proposed to be«defiv9d 
from the change, and promfsing a perfeet fulfilment of the ternf^of the 
charter. In the terms of this proclamation* the duke cordially acquiesced, 
and accompanied the de^urtes to the piiblij; reading of it at the Hotel de 
Ville. When this was^ finished the municipal commi|{»ion laid down their 
power, and commissioilCTs were appointed oy his^toyal higliyiess, to act the 
part of a temporary ministry. ' . M. Guizot thus took the place of the 
minister ot interior,^ while liarpn I^ouii^ entered oi* tlie department of 
finance, General Gerard on ‘that of war, M. do Ucinhart on that of foreign 
ailairs, and M. Dupoift de TEure on^hat of justice. % 

They duke of Orleans now #Dnewed the ordinaiu^e^onvokiiig^o cham- 
bers on the 3d of August. The speech which. In*, delivered on that occa- 
sion, aB lieutenant-genera\ was couched in the languag(‘ of tlie revolution, 
and raised him in the goo!l grat^es of all Jiufr rfyi few royalists who were 
present. He announced, the abdication of the throne l)y the late king and 
the dauphin, Iwit he concealed tlie iiirtelligence that this aljTlicati on was 
made in favour of the duke of Bour<lcaux. Casiiniik Perier was called to 
the presidency of thccharobor of deputies, and the sittinj^s were declared per- 
mancict till the government was established, and the charter revised. After 
tluj debates of the 6th and 7th of August, they concluded the important 
business of remodelling the charter, deposing the family of Bourbon, and 
appointing to the vacant throne the duke of Orleans, as Louis Philip, 
king of the French. The rights of the duke of Bourdeaux were supported 
by a small party, whose voice was overwhelmed by num!)ers. 

The modifications introduced iijto the charter were considerable and 
important. A complete separation of church and state, — perpetual freedom 
of the press, — the right of pijoposing laws and electing their own president 
secured to the chamber, are among the important features of the remodelled 
fharter. The peerages conferred by the late king were annulled, and separate 
laws provided for various iimtters considered of importance to public 
liberty. The sittings of the chamber of peers were declared to be public, 
and a bint was given that at a future time the question of hereditary 
peerages would be tried. The popular privileges were increased, and the 
defence of the nation committed into the hands of a national guard, vvliose 
oificers were to be elected by the people. 

* When the duke of (Orleans had accepted of the crown, with these con- 
ditions annexed, the confidence of the public in the government was in a 
great measure restored. During the sittings of the (ith, many attempts 
had been made by the republican party to overawe the deputies, and 
force them to adopt the repuhlitian form of government. But the decision 
of the chaml n* suspended the moveiients of hostile parties, and on the 
9th of August the new sovereign was escorted by crowds to the chamber, 
where he took tlie oath to the new charter, and received the congratula- 
tions of the deputies. 

• While? these events were passing at Paris, tlie deposed king and his 
'family were suffering at St Cloud many privations and insults. The 
soldiers soon deserted their posts, with the exception of a few who re- 
mained to protect the fallen from insult. On the 2d of August, the 
abdication of the throne, already referred to, was signed, and the recom- 
mendation of H«nry V. to the succession, was replied to, by a notice to 
quit the kingdom as soon as possible. After many attempts to create a 
Vi. , . I c 
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division of public feeling in his favour, Charles at lavSt saw tin? necessity 
of submission to this measure, and on the 17th of August, sailecl Iroin the 
])ort*of •Cherbourg for Great Bi'itain, where he has remained ever •ince. 

On tlie 12th of August the king Lssued in ordinance, appointing his 
first ministry. The first steps* taken by these, were to dismiss from all 
places of trust and honour, thpse who were fricfudly to the late govern- 
. ment, and thus obtijn means for^rewarding the partizans of the new one. 
The editoi-s oi popular Journals, who had been 'iwainly instrumental in 
effecting the late changes, were either takbn into the pay of government 
or rewarded with places of emol^imenj:. • • 

The government of Louis Philip was veiy soon recognised by the 
Powers of Bfurope, with the exception of the dul<fe of Modena and the 
emperor Russia. *The former prince is tf)o insignificant to hecr^isider- 
ed f»r a moment. Russia seemed to threaten war, and there 14 little 
doubt that the revolution in Poland alone preve|lted the inarch of the au- 
tocrat on the Rhine, and WotigUt the reluctant feredentials to his ambassa- 
dor in Paris. J % 

The French were not slow in tlfeir preparations for any posture which 
affairs might assume. ' Before a month had passetl, the capital had brought 
out a body of 60,000 national guards ; and the preparations in the depart- 
ments were not less active. 

The four ministers of the ex-king, who had been the chief cause of the 
revolution, had been taken prisoners very early in the course of these pro- 
ceedings, and lodged in the castle of Vincennes. On the 13th of August 
it was moved in the chamber of deputies, that the ex-ministers should be 
impeached of high treason. A committee with unusual powers, was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter; and, on the 23d September, resolutions 
were proposed to the chamber, — that the ex-ministers should be accused 
of bigh treason, on tbe grounds of abuse of .power, infringement of the 
charter, and exciting civil war. The articles of impeachment were liabl (3 
to so many objections, that two days were passed in discussion before tlie 
report of tbe commissioners was agreed to, and on tbe 30tb, the articles 
were presented to the chamber of peers. The trial commenced on the 
15th of December, and lasted to the 21st, when it terminated in the con- 
viction of the ex-ministers, and the sentence of jierpetual imprisonment. 
The popular indignation against tbe prisoners was such, that reports found- 
ed on mere suspicion, that lenity was likely to be shown, were su/ficieiit 
to excite violent tumults, which nothing but the firmness of the immense 
body of national guards could have suppressed. The result of the judg- 
ment of the court, when it became known that the lives of the culprits 
were spared, gave rise to the most alarming commotions^- especially on 
the 22d, when it was found necessary to repress them by a display of the 
whole military force in the capital, r An attempt was made to induce the 
students to join the mob, but it failed, and the vast body of insurgents 
fell to pieces for want of a leader. The thanks of the chamber of deputies 
were offered to the national guard, and to the students, but were rejected 
by the latter with disdain. 

The cabinet of France now consisted of M. Dupont de TEure, keeper 
of the seals ; M. Guizot, minister of interior ; Count de Gerard, minister of 
war ; the duke de Broglia, of public instruction ; Count Meli, of foreign 
affairs ; Count Sebastiani, of marine ; and Baron Louis, of finance. Be- 
sides these, seats in the cabinet were held by MM. Lafitte^’ Perier, Dupin, 
and Bignoi’. The proposals for altering the representation, made by this 
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cabinet, general dissatisfaction. The number of electors was to be 
raised to 160,000, a numl^er much too small to meet the wishes of the 
people. Lafayette resigned his command the national guard, and toQk kis 
place in ^he ranks of the opposition. Tl^e affair remained undeeiJed, and 
the public discontent began to be displayed without reserve. The impolitic 
step of restoring to theiiv place in his armorial bearings, tbe lilies of the 
Bourbon family, gave a serious blow to thi popularly of the king. The 
voices in the cliambeij^ deputies raised Against ^be measures of govern- 
ment were loud and numerous,' ^.nd a want of union began 1,o appear with- 
in tbe cabinet itself. , • 

On the J4tli of March, 1*83 1, the* ministry resigned, and a new one was 
formed, in ivliich Mt Casirair Perier was minister of interior^nd president 
the council. The new ininii^^ry di[i*iiot remain lonj;^ populaAftnCliey were 
knowiji to be averse to war, and the general voice of the nation called for 
a war, either by interference in the affairs of Poland, oi in those of Italy. 
So tic’klish was the relative situation of Fnn*ce and Austria, with respect 
to the latter, that a war was gene]i;ally cxifccted ; and on the 15th of IVIarch 
it was actually, rumoured that it '•was d^^clared. A stormy dehatci in the 
charnher of deputies on the 4th of April, showed hjow nearly the parties 
of the legTslaturo v/ere balanced in their opinions on the momentous (jues-* 
tion of tlu‘ propriety of preserving peace. The power of ininisttMs was 
strengthened on the 12th, by the result of a debate on tlie electoral law, 
when the division in their favour showed the number of 300 to 51. On 
tlie llth of May the news of tbe fall of Poland caused gn‘at disturbances 
in Paris. Tbe tardiness of the government in affording assistance to tbe 
patriots, was openly blamed ; and so far was the seditious spirit carried, 
that, at a public dinneip in presence of 200 persons, “ Death to Louis 
Philip!” was drank among tlie toasts. An unpleasant collision occurred 
at this time between the king and people. A committee bad been ap- 
pointed to inquire into tbe services of those to whose exertions the revolu- 
tion of July was due, for tbe purpose of bestowing medals commemora- 
tive of the event. When the* medals cani^ to be distributed, it unfortu- 
nately happened, that tbe persons to wiiom they were given, were required 
lo swear allegiance to tbe king ; in consequence of wdiicb they rejected tbe 
|>roff'ered honour, and much disagreeable altercation was tlie cons(M[uence. 
4'he popularity tif the king, however, was soon restored, and on a journey 
tlirough his kingdom, which he soon after made, he was received with 
• every appearance of loyalty^ His ministers were uui so fortunaU?, and the 
unpopularity of M. Casiiiiir Perier became evident on many occasions, 
especially during tlie tumults of tbe ISlh of September, when Franco 
seemed again jon the eve of revolution. 

On tbe 19tb of October, the law for tbe abolition of hereditary peerages 
was passed 1/ a small majority in tbe ^liamber of deputies. For the pur- 
jiose of facilitating tbe passing of tbe same measure in tbe bouse of peers, 
a creation of 36 new peers took place in tbe month of November. 

The country was not yet tranquil. The state of trade during the past 
y^ar bad given rise to inucli suffering among tbe lower classes, in the 
manufacturing parts of tbe kingdom. This distress was jiarticularly felt 
at J^^oiis, where the discontent increased to an alarming extent among the 
operatives, and produced a series of tumults in the month of November. 
Much property was destroyed on the 21st, especially the macliinery em- 
ployed in the various extensive manufactories, tbe military were expelled 
irom tbe town, and preparations were made for a continued resistance. 
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Many lives weip lost, and tho tuiniilt was with the utmost •difliculty 
quelled. When the news of this reached the j'ourt, the kin*^ sent his son 
tli% (kik^ of Orleans with the n/inister of war, empowered to proinisi} re- 
dress olP^grievances, and to use foj’ce to reduce the refractory to submission. 
The reception of the prince in ’his progress through the kingdom was hy 
no means flattering, and gave rise to suspicions of the j)opnlarity of the 
king and government. The bill tor the abolition of hermlitary peerag(*s 
has been agreed to by the chanlbAr of peers, but J e. state of the kingdom 
is by no means settled. A republican spijit is abroad, and is exhibited on 
every occasion that ^an be found. The ministry have received a blow in 
their demand of a civil list of ife millions ; being answered by a vote of 
only 12 millvsns. The state of the finances of France may be estimated 
from the minist?nal budget, "'ilie gross amount was 38,2|10,00(1 
pounds sterling, of which the debt absorbs 13,800,000, and the gjOneral 
service 17,800,000. 

The chamber of deputies i*: now elected by l!io votes of 160,000 men, 
a number by much too small for a popiilous country like France. The 
age (jualifyieg for sitting as a deputy, has been reduced from 40 to 30 ; 
and electors can vote at the age of 25, instead of 30 as formerly. The 
effective force was lately stated hy Marshal Soult, at 500,000 men, and 
the national guard at a million and a half. 


GREECE. 

The affairs of Greece since the appointment of Capo d’Istrias to the 
presidency in the month of January 1828, present many points of consider- 
able interest. The conduct of Capo d’lstrias had given reason to hope 
that his government would be agreeable to the people, hut his appoint- 
ment was scarcely known over the Morea before his real character began 
to appear. His first act was to abolish tlie popular form of government, to 
drive out the constitutionalists from all places of trust, and to supply them 
with creatures of his own. The money obtained for the service of tlie state 
was expended in support of the order of things which he had estahlishtul, 
and in a short time Greece was subjected to a government of the most des- 
potic character. Meanwhile the Russian, English, and French govern- 
ments were carrying on negotiations with the Porte for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a settlement of the affairs of Greece. The sultan, however, re- 
mained obstinate in his determination to resist all concessions. It was not 
till the appearance of a Russian army under the walls of Adrianople left 
him little room for choice, that be listened to their demands and the ques- 
tions relating to the boundaries and the sovereignty of the new kingdom wenj 
left at the disposal of the conference of Loudon. The principle of Russia 
had all along been to leave as little as possible to the Porte ; that of Eng- 
land, on the other hand, had been to take as little as possible away. On a 
former occasion, the offer made to the Porte bad been liberal ; giving the 
sultan ill right a large tribute, and allowing him to retain a feudal supcii- 
ority over Greece. Ilis refusal was a great political error ; for the confer- 
ence, seeing their power, now decided on the perfect independence of 
Greece. 

The limits of the new principality being defined, the next subject of 
discussion was the proper form of government. For two years ])rcvi- 
ously, the form of government in Greece had been essentially monarcliical, 
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for the pfesident. Count Capo d'Istrias, had been investecF with powers not 
inferior to those of a constitutional king. Experience had shown that no 
othtft* form of government was adapted to •the genius of the peopfe^ fliuf it 
was evident tijat such was fhe general feeling in Greece, Unfortunately, 
however, the Greeks were not formally consulted in this matter, and the 
consequence was that th^y*threw every oljptacle in the way of an adjust- 
ment of differences. It became necessary now to find %«overeign for Greece, 
Several conditions te»?fed to limit the num*feer ofo^^andidateJi for this honour. 
The first was, that the person elected must possess the rank of a prince ; by 
this means C;ipo dTstrias^was get aside^ Another prevented the choice 
from falling upon any porshn connected with the families of the allied so- 
vereigns. Taul of Wirtemburg, on^of the princes of Bad%i, and others 
were ‘^iccessively rejected, aifcl at last the confereifPe agreed^'^r|tt)n Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg as the most proper jxnson, which was announced 
in the same protocol as the settlement of the boundaries. JTo the English 
this nomination could barfliy fail to be ac^pejftabie ; the Russians interested 
themselves very little iq the matter ; France alone was displeased, but no 
alternative wa» left, as Prince Jolih of fSaxony, whom Charles X. was will- 
ing to support, withdrew from the contest. The Greeks were not consult- 
ed, but the conference took upon them to say that ‘‘ according to tin* in- 
forn.ation hitherto rec(dved, tliere vuts reason lo hvlicec that Ihc Greeks 
would receiee him with gratitude for iheir sovereign 

The crown thus offered to Leopold w^as one which he made considerable 
exertions to gain. But now that the oiler was made, be found it necessary 
to nroceed witli caution. Ilis answer to the announcement of the 3d was 
not prepared till the 11th of February, and in it he proposed several con- 
ditions, an acquiescence, in which geemed to him necessary to the security 
of his future dominion. He expected, in the first place, a guarantee of pro- 
tection of foreigJi powers. , To this no objection was ma^I(^ He required, 
in the second, that the islands of Candia and Samos should be takem under 
the protection of the allies. In the third, an adjustment of tJie question of ex- 
tent of dominion in a manner more advantageous to him. To these con- 
ditions the allied powers were decidedly opposed. The fourth demand 
was for pecuniary assistance ; and the fifth for a temporary supply of mili- 
tary. ’^I'o the fourth and fifth conditions, many objections were stated, 
ami with much tlifiicT’lty a qualifie<l consent was obtained. The former 
was answered by a premise, that the French troops then in Greece, should 
remain theix ''or one year, to enable the prince to make such arrangements 
as would render their further presence unnecessary. The last of his de- 
mands obtained at length a promise of a loan of two millions and a half 
sterling, one ^lird to be paid by each of the allied powers. The princci 
now wrote to Capo dTstrias an account of what had happened. He stated 
what he had done, and what were his#viahes. It was now the turn of tlie 
president to repay by stratagem the slight which had been put u])on him 
and the rest of the Greeks, in not consulting them in the negotiation. It 
was evident that by a statement of difficulties, the i)rin(!e would be deterred 
from proceeding, and he determined to set all difficulties in the strongest 
possible point of view. In his reply to the communication of Prince Leo- 
pold* he represented the disturbed state of the country in terms not a little 
exaggerated ; pressed upon his view the numerous inconveniences to which 
he would be personally exposed ; hinted at the necessity of a change in the 
religion of the |Ti inc(i ; and, above all, urged the extension of the boundaries 
and the possession of Candia as the only conditions on which he “ could 



answer tor tUe pVnce of Uw comitrv, «r tlie welcome irffptio«*.|kJ,is i„v, 
liiphness.” Kepreseiitations swt li as tliene vrert* »nr from proseiitinu' tlaiiV 
in? pfosiiects ; and the conseqn^nre wan, that IVince l^opold sent ia ii 
resi^fnatSii on the 2l8t of May, »ul C'apo d‘ls*kiinH i^ahunl his point in i| 
continued possession of the presidency ^or a perioti apparently indetinitf*. 

Bein|? thus secure for a tiine^of continuing ift Ifw vsitiiation ot privsifinnj 
Capo d’Istiias now tysumed hw |'ornier line of jwlicy, and pursufMl tli 
measures whicl^ appearefKiost calculated for estahH^iiig his tlesjiotie aii 
thoritv. A deputation having waited iiponMiini for the purpose of propos 
ing the convocation of a national^ assembly, he i^hised, ainf in his ans\v(‘ 
iiifoniied them that '^they were not fit for liberty, and must not think o 
it.” Th e g^ eral discontent increasi^. The Maintims, Jlydnotes, Syri 
otes, and^flvriotes, openly revolted from tlt^ authority ot the pr^ident 
Among the distinguished families who rendered theiiiscdv^es ohiioxioiis to 
Capo (ITstriaSj^that of 3Iauro ^lichaelis deserves/particular iiotif’o. J hry 
were chiefs of Maina, whe6t^thcy,reigned almost Vs independent sovereigns. 
When the vovoH of the Mninute^ was quelled, thjfir authority was in con^ 
sequence at tin end, and the governor, with his brother and son, went to 
reside in Napoli. The governor was soon put in prison, while (jiorgio 
and Constantine his brother, soon were put under the surveillance of the 
'olice, and never went about without being accompanied by two armed 
men. Their indignation at this treatment led them to conspire against the 
president, and an opportunity of <‘liecting their purpose was soon found. 
— On the 9th of October 1831, they went accompanied by their guard to 
the church of St Spiridion, where the president was expected. They re- 
mained in the porch, and as soon as Capo d'Lstrias entered, Giorgio stab- 
bed him in the side, while Constantiiie.shot him in the hack. He fell in- 
stantly, and the assassins fled. Constantine was killed in attempting to es- 
cape. Giorgio was taken in the course of th^ next day, tried by a court- 
martial, and shot on the 23d. The general agitation which follovved this 
event was extreme. The prompt movements of the party of the president 
secured their power, and liis brother Count Augustine assumed the reins of 
government. 

The two reasons which Leopold alleged for his resignation, were the un- 
willingness of the Greeks to receive him, and their dissatisfaction at the 
settlement of tlie houiularies. He said that tlie answer o'f the pnvsidentof 
Greece to the communication of his appointment, in bis judgment, announced 
a forced submission to the allied powers, and even that forced submis- 
sion is accompanied by reservations of the highest importance. The pre- 
sident of Greece stated, that the provisional government, according to the 
<lecrees of the council of Argos, had no power to convey th >3 assent of the 
Greek nation : and the government reserved to itself the power of submit- 
ting to the prince such observations^ as they could not conceal from him, 
without betraying their trust towards Greece and the prince. In regard 
to the boundaries, his language was, that the uncompromising determination 
expressed by the Greek senate, to retain possession of the provinces which 
the allied powers wish to exclude from the limits of the new state, would 
oblige him either to compel his own subjects, by force of foreign arms, to 
submit to the cession of their estates and properties to their enemies, or to 
join with them in resisting or evading apart of tliat very treaty which places 
him on the throne of Greece. That one or the other alternative would 
have been forced upon him was certain, because the part of the country re- 
ferred to, (Acarnania and a part of Aitolia, which is now to be given up 
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to the TmrRa,) is, together with the fortress, in the peace Ale possession of 
the Greeks. It is the coryitry from which Greece can best supply herself 
with timber for building ships ; it is the Country which has furnitfhi<d the 
best solBiers during the wftr. The chief military leaders of tft^^Greeks 
have been of Acarnanian or iEtolian families. Subsequently to tlie ar- 
rival in Greece of the protocol of the 22d of March, 1829, and the publica- 
tion of the assent of the Porte to the excluded froplier in the treaty of 
Adrianople, all the fatJfflies which had survived Ae war returned, and com- 
menced rebuilding their houses and towns, and cultivating their lands. 
I’liese people will never s«bmit,again to the Turkish*yoke without resist- 
ance, and the other Greeks* will not abandon them to their fate. Prince 
Leopold has been litJdly reproachecl^in some quarters, for Pl^s having re- 
signed ^he crown of Greece ; land his conduct has been ascribe?!''^ fright at 
the picture which the president, Capo d’lstrias, drenv of the state at* the 
country, or to the hope of becoming regent of the British ejjnpire, in case • 
of the accession of the mihor Princess, Victtii*'!^ It is hardly necessary, 
however, to look beyomj the distaste which a man of good feelings would 
naturally feel tft assuming the government of a nation contrary -to their will, 
and becoming, ns he must become in such a case,«a tyrant. Since the 
resignation of Leo])old, several princes have been proposed as candidates 
for the throne of (}reece. According to the latest accounts, it seems that 
Prince Otto, son of the king of Bavaria, is the most prominent candidate. 
By the protocol of 3d February, 1830, the boundary of Greece was settled 
as follows : On the nortb, beginning at the mouth of the Aspropotamos, 
(Arhelous,) it runs up the southern bank of Angelo-Castro ; thence through 
liie middle of the lakes Sacarovista and Vrachori to mount Artoleria; thence 
to mount Axiros, and algng the valley of Coulouri and the top of (Kta to 
tlie gulf of Zeitun. Acarnania, and a great part of /Etolia and Thessaly 
are thus excluded from the Qreek state, and a Turkish harrier interposed 
between (Greece and the Ionian islands. Candia, JSamos, Ipsarra, &c. are 
not included. The jiopulation of the state is estimated at about 63.5,000 ; 
280,000 ill the Peloponnesus 175,000 in ilio island; and 180,000 on 
the Greek mainland. 


BRITAIN. 

^ Since the publication of our article on Britain, sonu- important statistical 
Tables have appeared, the most valuable of which we are happy to have 
an opportunity of embodying in our Appendix. 


No. 1. Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in tlio 

Yt irs ciuk'fl on the lOtli of OH. 1S30, aiul the lOlh IS.Sl. 


Years ended Oct. 10, 1830. 1 

1831. 

Iiirrease. 

Decrease. 

Giisloms, .... 

Excise, ..... 
Slirtnps, .... 

l*(ysj, Oflicoj . ... 

.... 

IVIiscelhineous, 

CK), 12 
‘ l(>,c)33,577 
6,578,181 

1.. ‘^19,0()6 

4., t)68,loO 
633,(i:i:i 

£15,577,687 

14,8(X),52l 

6,181,58(» 

j,39;i,oii 

•j;3f),179 

£11,005 

£818,055 

2,0.‘17,056 

93,601 

2.3,340 

111,151 

Tot«Tl, 

£16,808,589 

Dedi 

13,7;i6,388 
icl Increase, 

11,005 

3,116,206 

1 ^tl,(K)5 


Decrease on the Year, . 

1 3,072,201 
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No. J 1. — RETFRN from c.'icli Tolonv or Foueion 1\)ssession of ilio ijurrisii C’kow.v 
yie Number of the PoroLATioN, VV'hite fi*um ColorinMf, .ind Kn'c |V(,| 

having^ ^Legislative Asse^mblies, or ^uvernecl by Orders of ilie in Cudiicil 

ol the past Three Years, for wliieii tltV^ me ea I « bo maiie out. I’arli.i hm hi.h 


roiX)NiES. 


SOIl'ni AMERICA. 
I.ower ("auadii . . 

Cpppr Caiia^ 

NVw Hi’ffiswifk 


of 

i, CAPri^iK, Ckssio.v, 
SETTLPMKNr. 


r Capitulation, IS S«‘| H.'iO 

I'liporfaiiadl . . . l{ ^V-"' d.lt,. 

* ^tv i Land Co^sioii I»y I I .oi y 

NVw Hniuswifk . . fs ..... ditto ditto 

Nova Scotia . . . . ] ) Eishcric.s and S.-ttlcmciits, I ditto clifti/ 

(’apt* Krctoii ... I y (»^taHli‘^h.‘d .‘tiani attt'r tlii*ir< | ditto ditto 

I’niK'c Edward’s Island 1 di>«orcry in J 107 ... i ditto ditto 

Newfoundland**. . . J .... v Governor, (’tmiuil, 

lit I * .1 ..... ..t 


'.KOl'Sr-.A live. .\.-'>'K.\lllI.l 


(tcv; K.Niai uv t 'KincRS i.\ ( < 


(i'i»V(‘nntr, ('oinicil, i(c A.sseinlily 


WEST IN DU* 
Antigua 

litirBadoPS 
Uominica 
Lirenada 
Jamaica 
Montserrat 
Nevia , 

St Kitts 
St Lucia 

St Vincent 
'Tobugfo 
Tortola 
Aiij,>-uiila 
Trinidad 

Bahamas 
Bermudas 
Deinerara and 
quiho 

Berbice . . 
Honduras 


Esso- 


, Settlement, 1R32 . - . 

ditto IfiO.'i . . . 

I Ceded by Frain'e, 17(>3 . 
' ditto 17(53 . 

Capitulation, Krro . . 
Settlement, 1032 . . . 

ditto 1(528 . . . 

ditto 1(52,3 . . . 


‘ Acts of Parliament. 


ditt(» 

difeo 

<litto 2 

ditto 3 

ditto 

and BritisbJ 


Totals 


1 Governor, 

Council, 

& Assembl 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

! ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

( ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

I ditto 

<litto 

ditto 


Capitiibitiun, 22 June, 1803 . | 


Ceded by France, 17(53 
' ditto 17()3, 
i Settlement, 1(5(56 . . 

! ditto 1666 . . 


(iirriiALTAii 

Malta and . . . . j 

(iozo f 

Cape of Good Hope 

Sierra Leone and . . 

(bimbia 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

New South Wales . . 

Van Diemen’s Land 

Swan River .... 


Capitulation, 18 Feb. 1797 

Settlement, 1629 . . . . 

ditto 1609 . . . 

Capitulation, 18 Sept. 1803 
ditto 23 Sept. 1803 
Treaty, 1670 ...... 


Capitulation, i Auff. 1701 

ditto 5 Sept 1890 

('apitulation, 10 Jan. 1806 

Settlement, 1787 . . . 

ditto 1(531 . . . 


(>ov<*rnor and Council, and Orders i 
of the King in Council f 

Governor, Council, l(c Assembly . 
^dittO' ditto ditto 

ditto ditto dilt* 

ditto ditto ditto 

I ! Governor and Council, and Orders i 
' ' of the King in Council 3 

. j Governor, Council, and Assembly 
. ditto ditto ditto 

f j Governor and Council, and Orders i 
t of the King in Council 3 

. ! ditto ditto ditto 

. I Superintendent and Miigistrates - 

I Totals .... 

I Governor and Orders of tlie Kingi 
Council 3 


ill Council 
•Jitto 


ditto 


Capitulation, 17 Sept. 1795 , | 
ditto 3 Dec. 1810 . . 

Settlement, 1787 .... ^ 

* ditto 1803*^ 

ditto 1829 . . . • { 


Governor and Orders of the King^ 
in Council j 

Governor and Council 


(iovernor and Coumdl, and Orders ? 
of the King in Council 3 

ditto djjtto ditto 

Governor and (’ouncil, and British ( 
Acts of PiirJiament 3 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


(Jovornor aud British Acts of Par- ( 
liameut 3 


GiiNKiiAL Totals 
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s;. ",,»r ““ r ” «« ^ 


€- i- 

»’<) IM.’ li AT/ON 
O'! I. r r: r cknsfs. 




'■"'•■us f!ll£(.u.’ 


3,1 KM > 

(i,3(:0 

Ti.'i'J 

JJ.'ll 

y:iO 



nil. 

H>1, IS!)^ 


In, ISM ^ 


.■|:),G7;7 

.37, " ^ 2 

87 

1.1,123 

21 

2,192 



iSD/il-l. 

35 i>,KlM 

3,711,17!/ 


:!ts,7(i!> I 
i 

119')(i!) 


KX PORT, Si 
l9iii Mic 

T iiiteil Kiiifi. 

|| foniiaj^f U) ami from tlit» 
Fiiilod Kingdom ami On? 
f f'olonios. 

'loin, Ollicial 
V a ini'. 

Inwards. 

• Tims. 

Olltw.lllls. 

1 'I'oiis. 


182a 

18.0. 

1,1 1:, 1-21 

-27,!^!) 

221,001 


i.)3,2l!l* 

133,1(50 

* 2!)7.!1<:m 

30,1-1(1 

31f7:i8 

. C-<'7.3,^I7 

• 

1778-20 

31,21(5 






2,i)(;i.,ix({ 

43i,i;^[ 

1 4I8,11.7~' 

• 



lie. (-..v, • 

9,781 

0,30)7 

20,887 

3(:!i,J.-;.S 

r7,l!)() 

2i,-n.s 

.3,01 1 

2,021 

!)3,Ml:) 

12,310 

1 1,031 

2,7<il,|w;{ I 

.Sn.TlO 

82, .708 

H,3M2 I 

1, 2.7.3 

OM. 

2.').22.3 1 

l,H<)2 

J,il!)(5 

97,23 J. 

(>,221. 

(1,801 

1 

.7,200 

' 4,200 


M.370 

12,081 

;)I,.3()S 

(),.0!/I. 

0,013 


1,317 

000 



— 

.3(11,0:7 

22,221 

20, m 

5I,;721. 

1,.3(10 

1,.338 

21,817 

020 

2,2.715 

:)02,23(5 

2,70 

.73,fi.S7 

.7I,.W7 

7,710 

0,070 

792,278 

11,181 

H,K17 


I inf 

•isct'rtaiiioil 


I 2 (),l(.;i, 

7(),77t 

1 UjfiCiS 
r nin’icts -i 

H,lHi { 
C’niivirts J 


^3, HU 5H,!U3 

• • . . 37,210 

1I,:»08,0I3 10,777,'^ I } 
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AIM*KNI)IX. 


INDIA. 

Ill — The following official statement of the extent and population of British 
India has appeared since the publication of our Table, at p. 4 13 of vol. IV., 
with which it may J)e compared. It i.s from the Appendix to the Report 
of the Select Committee, of the House of Comniuns, on the affairs of the 
East India Company, bearing date, 1 Ith October, 1831. The superficial 
extent is stated to '‘have been ascertained by rneasuremeiu on a MS. INJap. 
The population of the Lower Provuices is given on the authority of a 
ineniorandiiy.n appended to the Pojice Report of Mr Henry Shakespeart?, 
superirjfe??uent of Is.lice in 1822: that o^ the Upper Provinces is gi\x‘n 
on the authority of a similar report of Mr Walter Ewer, in the year 182(>. 


S'l'ATKMKN'r OK TllK KX’J’KNT AND l*OPUI.ATl()N OF lOllTJSlI 

INDIA. 


Brnujal Puesidency, — Ly^iver Provinces, 


Division and Diitiivt. 

Extent in 
Kntflish 
.S(j. Mill*!'. 

Populati«iil. 

1 

Divhion and District, j 

Extent in 
Vinfflisli 
Sq. Miles. 

Fopiiiatiun 

CAi.rcrrrA. 

Hiirthvaii, .... 

2,000 

J,I87,,5S0 

Moorshedabai). 
Blianguipore, . . . 

7,270 

797,700 

Jiiiiffle Mehals, . . 

6,000 

I, .304, 7 40 

Purnea, .... 

7,160 

1,362,165 

iMidnupore, .... 

S,2()0 

1,014,0(10 

Diiiagcpon;', . . . 

.5,020 

2, .31 1,120 

(yUttacK, .... 

0,010 

J,0«4,620 i 

Kungpnre, . . . 

7,H,5f) 

1,3 10, .3.50 

.Jcssore, 

i),180 

1,183,590 

liajeslijihvo, . . . 

.3,950 

4,087,15.5 

Niuldea, .... 

3,10.5 

1,187,160 

llhcerbliooin, . . 

3,S70 

l,267,tl6;> 

Hooghlv, .... 

2,260 

1,2.39,150 

1 Moorsbedabad, . . 

1,870 

7t)2,600 

at Perguijijalhs, . . 

iSuhiirbs of C alcutta, . 
Calcutta C/l\, . . 

.3,616 

J,I05 

7 

5!tf»,505 

,360,.3(>0 

265,000 

1 ’ Dacca. 

1 J4;u!ca 

' J,870 

512, .385 

Patna. 

Hain^liur, .... 

22,130 

2,252.985 

i Dacca .Iciaporc, . . j 

'rippcndi, ... I 

1 Cbitlagong, . . . ■ 

2,58.5 1 
(>, 8.30 ; 
2 980 i 

.588,37,5 

I ,,372.2(>() 

^ 700,8tU> 

Behar, i 

.5,235 

i I HUbOlO 

1 iLiekciminge, . . ' 

2,780 

; OSti^tilO 

Tirhoot, 

7,732 

1,697.7(K) 

, Sylhet/ . . 

,3.530 

j 1,083,720 

.Sanin, 

1 .5,7oO 

1 1,164,075 

\ MyincJisijig,* . 

6,098 

1,454,670 

Sliahabad, .... 
Patna, 

; 4,650 
j 667 

i 

! 908,850 

255,705 

! Total, . . . 

! ! 

16.3,802 

[ 

,37,.50.3,2t)5 

1 


Bengal Pkesiuency, — Upper , or Western Provinces, 


IIf.nare.s. 



i Bakeii.i.y. 



Allahabad, .... 

2,6.50 


: Agra 

1 Allyhui', .... 

3,500 


Futtehpore, . . 

1,780 


.3,400 


Bandelcund, N. and S. 

4,680 


Furruckabad, . . . 

1,850 


Benares, .... 

350 


1 Bareilly, .... 
j Shull] eh an pore, . . 

6,900 


(lhazeepore, . . . 

2,850 


1,420 

• 

Goruckpore, . . . 

9, 5-^0 


: Seharanpore, . . 

3,800 

‘ 

Juan pore, .... 

1,820 


j Meerut, .... 

2,2.50 


Aziinghiir, . . . 

2,2 k) 


(jawiipore, , . . 

2,650 


Alizzapore, .... 

3.650 


1 J’'taviah, .... 

.3,4.50 




I Moradabad, . . . 

.5,800 





Bolur.dshuhur, . . 

1,050 





Total, . . . 

66, .5 10 

j ,3:^.206,806 
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Extent of Territories immediately under the Bemjal GovcrniHent, of the Popa- 
lation of which there are^no Returns. 

m 

Ceded districts on the Nerbuddit, 29,800 

Districts ceded by the n^iiih of Denir, in 182G, oSdiOO 

'J otal, 85,700 

• ^ • • • 

Total Territory imt)f?r Bengal Presideiify, . . ^ 300^012 


ToKr St (jEORifE Pkes 


District 

Extent ii» 
Enfflish 
Sq. miles. 

INip Illation. 

^ fiisfrkt. 

Ganjain, . . ? . 

0,100 

332,013 

'Prichinopoly, 

Vizagapatarn, incliid- 

15,300 

7 /2,5< 0 

Madura, Shevagy 

ing (3iincafole, Jj” 

ga, incliuling Di 

Uajahniundiy, . . 

0,050 

^738, .308 

digid ami Uainn:^ 

IMasuliputani, . . . 

5,000 

529 819 

j 'riimevellv, • 

Guntoor, .... 

1,900 

451,751 

Coiiubatun;, . 

Vellore, 

7,930 

139,107 

('anara, . . . 

Bellary, .... 

12,980 

027,857 

1 MalabJir, . . . 

Cuddapuh, .... 

12,970 

1,091.400 

• >Seriuga])alaiii, Kc 

C/hinglepul, . . . 

3,020 

3()3.129 

amt Island, 

Ai ,.ot, N. llivis. / 

13/)20 j 

s 892,292 

: Madras, 'lown ni 

Do. S. Divis. y 

7 455,020 

i Di .1 ricC 

►Salem, 

'ranjore, .... 

8.200 
4,0(t0 1 

1,075,985 
901,. ‘153 

i 

! Total, . . 


Bom r>AY Presidency. 


sland, in -A I 
Colabakf I 
Woman’s T 


Jioinijay Island, ii 
eluding 
and Old 
Island, 

N mall, r, o rn p leli ein I - 
ing tin; fit} and 
* suburbs, the of 
Handier, and the 12 
J\ugunnahs, 

Broach eolleclorale, 
A hinetlubad coUec- 
torale, 




is l ' 102,570 


1,350 


1,000 


151,431 


22!),527 


1,0(30 i 428,073 


1 iaira colleetorate, . 

IS. Conean colleetorate, 


I’oona do. 

Ahmedmigger do. 
Kandeish do. 

Dharwali do. 

S. Jageers, 

Salta ra, 

Total, . . 


Malacca. 


I’nnc? <»f \Vah‘s’"j 
Island, Piilo Seraja. 
Ihilo Hem an, and ' 
Prov ince Wellesley, | 
on the IMalayjyi j 

Coast, J ' 


180 


57,111 


Singapore Island, . 
Malacca 'Eonn and/ 
District, y 

Total, . . . 


E>fteiit in 
I'.iifflish 
s<(. niilos. 

Popnlatiun. 

.3,Of:o 

i 181,292 
' 001,293 
t 180,903 

10,700 

5.700 

501,957 

s,2s0 

038,199 

:. 72 o 

057,591 

O.OOti 

907,575 

3 

31,012 

,30 

102,051 

lil,923i 

I3,508,5:ki 

1,850 

484,7;i5 

0,770 

040,857 

20,870 

V 484,717 
1 0.50, (MMl 

12,130 

417, <170 
( 084,1 <13 

<1,950 

< 778,183 

i 7.30,284 

5<5/138i 

0,251,510 

i A PORE, 

A N D 

.337 

15,831 

soo 

.3,3,800 

1,317 

UV7,051 
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Abut) act Statement of the Ej:tent and Population oj British Lids' a ami of the 
^ Allied or Protected, States. 

I Sq. Milos. I Population. 

B'iiiRul Prcsideji**}' : » , 

the Population of wliicli is given, 220,31*2 ' 09,71(t,07J 

Fort JSt (jieorge Presidency, . . . ' . . . lll,023i i 13,50H,5,‘i5 

Btunbay Presidency: ... I . 

Districts, the Population of which is given, . . ^ . . 59,l38i j (i,251,51(> 

Prince of WalesMsland, Singapore,, and Malacca, . . . 1,317 ! 107,051 


*■ , 'PotUl, v/ ^ . . 12*2, 990:r H9,57 7,2(l(i 

r 

rcrrilories under Bengal and Bomba)', the Population of which / cl v)/in 
is not given, *• , » j 

Total British Territory, , 511,1901 

Ahlied or Protected States, . ^ \ 014,1)19 

(Irand Total, | l,12y,S()0t 


1^0. IV. — POPUJ.ATION UETLK»NS.— Km;nANi) 




c 

c, 




COL’NTIliS'OF 

1801. 

^ g 

go 

•1811.-' tS 

'r a- 

P, 

1821. 

? £ 

a t 

1831. 

Btidford ... 

'03, .393 

11 

70,213 * 19 ' 

83,710 

11 

95,38.3 

Berks .... 

109,215 

8 

118,277 ■ H 

131,977 

10 

115,289 

Buckingham . . 

107,144 

0 

117,050 11 

J3J,0(i8 

9 

110,629 

Cambridge . . . 

89,310 

13 

101,109 20 

121,909 

18 

143,955 

Chester . . . 

191,751 

18 

227,031 19 

270,(^98 

24 

331,110 

Cornwall 

1S^.?^0’9 

15 

21 (>.007 19 

257,447 

27 

302,140 

(kimberJaiid . 

H7.230 

11 

J3.‘i,74i. 17 

150.121 

10 

109, OSl 

Darby .... 

76i,112 

15 

185,437 15 1 

213,333 

11 

237,170 

Devon . . . . ' 

.313,001 I 

12 

383,308 15 

439,040 

13 i 

491,1()8 

Dorset .... 

115 319 ! 

« 1 

121,093 10 1 

141,499 

10 

1.59,2.52 

Durham ... 

I(i0,3()l 

11 

177 ,(>25 ! 17 • 

207, ()73 

22 

2,5.3,827 

Essex .... 

2*2(),437 

11 

2.52,173 15 

289,421 

10 

317,233 

Gloucester . . 

250,809 

12 

285,51 1 18 ' 

335 813 

15 

380,901 

Hereford . . . 

89,191 

97,577 


91,073 10 

103,21.3 


H0 97(> 

Iltiitford . , . 

11 

lH,(i.51 10 

129,711 

10 

143,311 

Huntingdon 

37,508 

12 

42,208 ! 15 

48,771 

9 

5,3,11!) 

Kent .... 

307, ()21. 

21 

373,095 ' 11 

420,010 

12 

179, 155 

Lancaster . . . 

072,731 

23 

828 3(t9 27 

1,052,869 

27 

1,330.851 

licicester . 

130,081 

Hi 

150,119 10 

171.571 

13 

197,003 

Lincoln .... 

208,557 

11 

237,891 1 19 

28,3,058 

12 

317,211 

Middlesex 

818,1‘^9 

17 

953,270 ! 20 

1,144,531 

19 

1,358,511 

Monmouth 

15.582 

30 

02,127 ; 15 

1 71,833 

' SO 

98,130 

Norfolk . . . 

273,.37l 

7 

' 291,999 i 18 

j 31i,3(i8 

i i 

L 390,061 

Northiiinpton . 

! 131,757 

7 

1 111, .353 15 

i 102,483 

10 ! 

^ 179.270 

No rt li u rn berland 

157,101 

9 

1 172.101 15 

198,905 

12 1 

222,912 

Nottingham . . i 

i 110,3t)0 

10 

102,900 15 

180.873 

' SO 

22,5,.320 

Dxford . . 

109,020 

9 

119 191 , 15 

13(>,971 

1 

151,7*20 

Rutland . . . 

10,3.56 

— 

10,380 : 13 

18,487 

5 

10,385 

Salop .... 

107,0.39 

10 

191,298 i 6 

! 200,153 

8 

' 222„50.3 

Son un set 

1 27.3,750 

12 

303,180 j 17 

; 355,314 

1 13 

403,908 

Soutliamplon . 

1 219,05^3 

12 

1 245.080 ; 15i 

! 28.3,298 

11 

314,31.3 

Stattbrd . . 

239,153 

21 

; 205,163 ; 17 

1 316 896 

19 

410,185 

Suffolk . . . 

210,431 

11 

231,211 * 15 

270,512 

9 

296, .301 

Surrey .... 

209,043 

20 

; 323,851 ' 23 

398,0.58 

22 

^180, .‘>20 

Sussex .... 

159 311 

19 

; 190,083 ; 22 

23.3,019 

17 

272 .328 

Warwick 

: 208,190 

10 

! 228 7;i6 20 

274,392 

23 

3,‘10,!)8S 

Westmorland 

1 41,017 

10 

45.922 ; 12 

51,il59 

7 

6.5,011 ' 

Wilts .... 

i 18,5,107 

5 

193,828 : 16 

222,157 

8 

239,181 

Worcester 

1,39,3,33 

15 

160,510 ; 15 
131437 1 14 

184,421 

15 

211,370 

York (E. Hiding) 

110,992 

! 16 

151,010 

10 

168,010^ rj^, , 

City of York/ ! 
and Ainstcy \ j 

21^393 

12 

27, .301 12 

! 30,451 

17 

1 5; 

36,:i(i2 C 

York (N. Hiding) 

158,225 ' 

7 

109,391 H ! 

187,152 

801,274 

2 

19087.3)^. 

York (W. Riding) ■ 

505 282 

10 

065,012 j 22 

22 

970,4 15^ j 

' 

8,3.31,131 

1 1^ 

9,55I,ss.s ; 17i IJ,2()1,1.37 

10 

^ 13, 089, 3, ‘38 1 
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Walks. 


• 

COUNTIES ()1 

i 

• 

IsOl. 

• 

9i *: 

Ss 

ii ^ 

• — 

• • 

J 4 S 11 . 

■ ^ 

Increase i 
per Cent. 1 

1S21. 

sv 

h ^ 

0 . 

Is6l. 

Anglusfy 

* *4* 


IP 

, Ji7,()l6 

21 

I* 16,666 

7 

18, 626 

Brucnii 

. .• . 

inmii 

J‘) 

.‘17,7ii6# 

1() 

J6,G06 

16 

47,7().6 

. . 



17 

6P,2(;(i 

16 

C'7,fSl 

16 

(> i,7>S6 

( iiiinariJieij 


(>7,.‘5I7 

16 

77,217 

17 

, 06,260 

12 

166, ( >66 

(.aniarvoii 

. 


19 


17 

67,f)6S 

16 

66 7 6,6 

Denbigh . . . 



* a 

1 t)J,2iP 

19 

76,611 

8 

8.6, 1() 7 

Mint . . . 



17 

1(),5!S 1 

16 

1 66,7f|l 

11 

66,612 

(lianvni'iian . . 




.^6,(Mi7 ‘ 

10 

I61,7;i7 

21, 

I2(),()|2 

Alerinnetli 



1 

;iP,f)2J 


61 ,6s2 ’ 


66,66<) 

IMonlguinory 



,s 

61 ,9.‘>1 

16 

60,S0‘) 

0 

66, 186 

lh;inbr<»ke . . 



/ 

()0,(il6 

22 

71,660 

0 

*81,121 

liadiiuj’ 

* ' * 

, lf),Oob 1 

J) ! 

' 2(MM)P , 

• ¥ 

1 '/ 

j 22, UiO 


21,,()61^ 


«| 


j;{ ; 

S ^1 

bll,78s 1 

i 

i 

:I7,I6S 


M'6 266 


U 9 


8 c'oti.ani). 





1 

1 

1 0 ^ 

1:.^' 


(.OL'NTM'S or 

1861 

« i, 

^ 0 . 

1811. 

i to 

; l.'-<21. \tC 

1 J 1 1 

1.8.61, 

AbiM'dccii 

126, (‘82 

16 

1.66,676 

ir, 

I6,>,6.S7 ' 1 1' 1 

1 ; 7,( »;> 1 

Argvle *. 

71,8.60*' 

10 

Sr),,‘>8;> 

11. 

j):..6i(i , 1 ! 

161,126 

Am- 

8.|...6t!6 

^6 

l( ‘.6,061 

22 

I2;,2!)0 1 I. i 

1 16,6.'-, 5 

Ih'inll’ 

,.66.867 

2 

,66,()()8 

10 

46.661 12 1 

48,661 

Ilerwick 

.66,621 

i 

66,770 

s 

66,.68,> 2 1 

6J. 6 j .8 

Ibilo 

11,701 

2 

12, (‘.66 

16 

16,; 07 6 1 

11 151 

('aillun^s . . . • . 

22,(;6<) 

1 

2;hn<) 

20 

.66,2.68 111 

61,;7^!) 

(tiu-kinaiiiiaii .... 

1 A, 8,68 

II 

12 ,06 

16 

16,266 IM 

1 1,72?) 

Duinbarlmi .... 

26,716 

11 

21,1.80 

1,6 

2;,617 22 

.6.6,21 1 

Diiiijl'ni’s 

51,607 

16 

(»2,066 

16 

76, .878 1 ' 

76,7; 6 

Kdinbiirgli .... 

122,064 

21 

1 18.(i67 

20 

101, .611 15 ! 

21!)..0f)2 



26,766 

5 

28,168 


6l,l()2 , 16 1 

61,2.61 

File 

06,716 

8 

161,-272 

16 

114,56() 12 i 

128. ,866 

Forfar . . ! . ... 

00,127 

s 

167,261 

6 

116.166 ' 26 ; 

1.6!).n(i(i 

Haddington * . . . . 

20,08(i 

1 

61,161 

16 

66.l27i 6| 

.66, 1 15 

JUVCTDOSS .... 

74,2182 ^ 

,6 

78.7k‘^i 

15 : 

f‘6,157 j 5 j 

01,767 

Kinrarilim; .... 

26,640 : 

1 

27, 1.60 ; 

I 6 

2;>,Jis 8 1 

61,161 

Kinross 

6,726 • 

8 

7,246 1 

7 

7,762 17 I 

;),672 

Kirkoudbright . . . 

20,211 ! 

15 

.66,684 1 

j 15 

;i8,966 4 . 

46,.7<)6 

Danark 

1 16,600 ^ 

61 

191,752 

27 

244,687 ! 66 1 

616.816 

Linlithgow * . . . . 

17,814. 1 

0 

10,461 1 

17 

22,()85 1 6 1 

26,261 

Nairn ...... 

8,257 ! 

— 

8,261 

0 

f),606 1 4 i 

6„66 t 

Orkney and ^jliellainl , 

16,824. ' 

— 

4().166 

i 

.^.6,121 : 16 

58,2.66 

Peebles 

8,765 

If 

0,066 

1 

16,616 i 5 

1 6, ,0 ; .8 

Perth 

126.;)()6 

7 ; 

1 165.606 

! 6 

I 169,656 ! 6 

112.801 

Ilenfn^w 

78,(t66 

10 

02,.0t)(> 

21 

112,175 i 10 , 

166, 1!6 

Ib)ss and (.60 in arty . . 

.66„616 

16 

()8 v8r>.6 

16 

68.828 ! ’ 

71,826 

Iloxbnrgh 

6.6 (>82 

II 

,67,2.66 

16 ' 

46.. 862 1 7 1 

16,()66 

8elkiyk i 

5.676 

16 

.6,880 ' 

16 1 

(),667 ! 2 i 

(>.866 

Stirling . . . . ■ . . j 

66,825 

14 

68,171 

12 ; 

(i5.6;6 11 

72,621 

S^itlierland , . . . j 

2.6,117 

2 

26.()2‘> 

— ! 

2.6,816 : 7 1 

25.618 

WigtONMI j 

22,018 

17 

2li:86l 


66,216 j 0 ; 

66.268 

1 

1,6.00,668 

11 

l,865.(i.88 1 

16 , 

2, t ‘06, 166 : 16 

1 1 

2,666,867 
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Klmmakv oi- Gkkat Britain. 


0 tt 

Englaiiu^i 

-- - 

8,3m, m '■ us 

9,551,8aS 

,n. 

11,261, j;37 

1. 

1;M 189,338 

Wales 

511, 51G ' 13 

611,788 

17 

717, '13S 

12 

805,2.36 

Scotland 

1,6I)<),()68 i 11 

1,805,688 

16 

2,093, fiV) 

13 

2 365,807 

Army, Navy, &c. . . 

470,598 i 

! 

i 610,500 

— 

319,300 

— 

277,017 


10,912,616 ‘ 154 12,609,861 

i: 

11,391,631 

i 

• 15 

i 

lt);.537,;>9S 

1 


V.-TllADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH FRANC E. 

All Account of the Ainoiuit in official and real value, of all British Exjiorts to France 
ill each year since 1814^ distinguishing those of British from Colonial Prod .ice: also, 
an Abstract of the Ain(»unt, in official value, of all Imports from France in each year, 
as lar as the same can be made up during the time, fractions omitted. 


Years. 

Official Value 
of Import s 
into the 
United 
Kingdom. 

Official Value < f Exports from the 
United Kingdom. 

Declared Value 
of 

10 itish and Irislt 
I'rodnce and 
Manufactures 
e.x ported from 
the 

United Kingdom. 

Pritish and 
Irish Prodiu’e 
and 

Manufactures. 

Foreign and 
('oioiiial 
Merchandise. 

Exports, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1811 

710,22(5 

377,799 

1,867,913 

2,215,713 

582,702 

1815 

751,372 

214,823 

1,228.856 

1,1/13,(580 

298,291 

1816 

/II 7,782 

321,070 

1,313,151 

1,(531,222 

107,(599 

1817 

527,865 

5i)6,753 

1,051,261 

1,661, 011 

1,(103,186 

18J8 

1,162,123 

318,860 

877,012 

1,196,763 

360, rm ; 

1819 

ai2,011 

218/(78 I 

731,779 

982,857 

299,193 ; 

1820 

775,132 

331,086 

829,81 1 

1,163, WO 

30iV741 ' 

1821 

805,616 

:f82,4(>l 

1,037,100 

1,419,501 ' 

130,2(55 

1822 

878,272 

316,810 

839,156 

1,1S5 96I 

437,009 

1823 

1,115,8(K> 

211 .837 

7l;f,57J. 

‘f85,4]2 

< 319,(536 

182/1 

i,556,7;f:i 

26u,I98 

861,50fl 

1,124,999 

^3;>8,635 

1825 

1, 835,1)81 

279,212 

8f)2,102 

1,171,(515 

'^360,7(lf) 

1826 

1,2/17,426 

42(5,819 

656,121 

1,082.944 

488,4.38 

1827 

2,625,747 

416,726 

133 503 

1 650,229 

41(5,951 

1828 

3,178,825 

1/18,915 

195.497 

(544,142 

498,937 

1829 

2.086,993 

509,921 

337,896 

817,817 

491,388 

1830 

2,328,183 

48(5,281 

181,(K55 

667,349 

. 475,884 
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KU1U)1*K IN Gl'NKRAL. 

* ' 

Tlw*. followiifg Tables are valuable contrfl)utions to the Genera^ Sjatifctics 
* • of Europi?.:-#- • ^ 

No. I. A Table, sliowin^f the Exieiit, Populaiioii, Roveiuio, anti Debt of Ihe Principal 
States of Europ^^ for 182^, .Iceortling to Professor Malcljus, late Minister of Finance 
to the Kinff of Wurtomberg'. * ^ 


' 

^eo(?raphical 
sipijiro miles. 

Population. 

1 Hev^une. 

j Debt. 

Hnssiaii Empire 

*6,0»2,774.‘ 

00,307,000 

>:i7,'120,000 

,t*a5.550,000 

A list l i a ^ - 

lt)l.,44S 

32 838,900 

P 

11 

78,100,000 

fiance, fwithont its (^>lonie>) - 

1(>1.37() 

32,500,000 

191.400,000 

Great 1b’. (without its (Joionics) 

► 88,51)0 

22.r^«),t»:34. 

61,500,000 

vWR9,000,(M)0 

Prussia 

80,210 


8,119 OOO 

29,701,000 

Netherlands 

i0.13(> 

0,110,085 

0,. 390, 000 

1 18,AfH),000 

Sweden - - _ . _ . _ 

126dX)0 

2.900, t>00 

2,17^1,000 

Norway - 

92,7()8 

i,(U>0,132 

.351,000 

252,100 

Denmark 

• lf>,301.- 

l,93f,0] 1 

1,238,000 

.3,729,000 

Poland - 

;if>,008 

4,035.700 

1,200,000 

5,7IO,(K)0 

Spain - - -I - - _ _ _ 


13,909.000 

0,120,000 

70,000,000 

i Portugal 

■ 27,552 

5,01.3,950 

2,110,000 

5.0 19. IKK) 

(Two Sieiiies - - - _ . - 

31,592 

7VIU.7I7* 

.3, 521. (too 

18,971,000 

iSardinia I 

2 1,8 JO 

1.333, 9t)0‘ 

2,750.000 

l„5S 1,000 

Stato, of Ihe (diurch 

12,970 

2,K3,9JO 

1 ,2.38.000 

17,112,000 

(irand Diicliy of 'ruseany - - | 

(>,320 

1 .300,000 

023.100 

l,vS84,(UHt 

Swilycrland - - ^ > i 

Jl,(i3() 

2.tt37,000 

!• 10,900 

Ottoman Kinpire in Europe - ^ 

! R)0,000 

9,170,(KIO 

2, 175 000 

.3 01)7,000 

Rav'aria 

; 22.100 

i.,0.37,t)l7 

! 2.! 17. 3. 000 

ll,.31l,0(Kt 

Saxonv- - 

5 5t).s 

1.. 350, 000 

1 1,009,000 

.3..300,000 

in.'i.iov«>r ------- 

i 1,020 

1,5.37,500 , 

1 .990.000 

2 .381.000 

A\ iij’tomberg' ------ 

5,7 H 

1 15.35 100 

1 851,. 950 

2,505,000 

I Baden - -- -- -- - 

J,3Si. 

1,111,727 

901,290 

1,()70,0()0 

IMesse ( Darmstadt) - 

• 2,tK)0 

05)7.901. 

' 537,2()0 

1,181,900 

ifIe.sSc(Elcetoralo^ - - - - ' 

3 328 

71S,0(M) 

170,000 

22t).000 


N(i. IJ. Vicnv of th(! lhibli(’ Debt and Aiinii;il I'Ajm’hscs ot* the l^rineipal l^owtns of 
I'hiiope, coinpa*e(l uith their respective l*opiilalion. 

[ Frovt the liutl^ef uf the Tteeeipts and Expenditiire of Franrc fhr the Year ISRO.") 


1 

• 

Interest ot Piil.li,- 
Debtj in fr;un 

Ivit'n* ICxpen.-i", ;| 
in Ir;un*s. 

, ■ 1 

Pepulatiou. 

Ex]»e)Hn t«» 
e;u*li ju-isuii 

' i 

b ratie-’ - - _ 

210,000,000 

980.900,009 

' .32.900 000 

.31 franes. 

l'7nglaiul - - - . . - 

()l0,00(t,000 

l,200,(tt)0,(!9(t 

21,(K)(M1(10 1 

57 

do. 

Austria ------- 

07.tMt0,{MK> 

:i5o,ooo.o(to 

.32,(K)0 000 

11 

do. 

Prussia ------- 

20,01 M),(K)0 

IfXt.OOO.tHtO 

13 (XIO.OOO 

11 

do. 

Netherlands ----- 

10,0(M»,(MM) 

16(),(MM),rK)0 

(> 000.00' » 

27 

do. 

Bavaria ------- 

7.000,000 

(52,000,000 

1,000,000 

15 

do. 

VVnrtembiM’g ------ 

700,000 

20,000,000 

1,500,000 

13 

do. 

Pa3’s do V.'iud - - - - - 

1,700,()(H) 

160,000 

10 

do. 

United State.s ----- 

l3,tXK),(fbO 

1.38, 000,000 

1.3, 000, om 

11 

do. 
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AFRICA. 

On turnhig to this quarter olr attention is fii'st arrested by — 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE MOUTHS OF THE NIGER. 

This event, geograpbiSally ,so imfjdrtant, has at length been accoinplislied, 
and will open up a new route into tlie interibr of Africa, — a region nearly 

unknown as that of New Holland, \yhere the Niger, rose, was a 
problem as difficult of solution, as that of the source of the Nile, till 
solved by two/ illustrious but unfortunate Scotsmen, 'Park, and Laing, 
who ventujred their Vivas ^ and lost them, in the arduous task of African 
discovery. But though the. source of the Niger was thus determined, 
.whilst that of the Nile remained unknown, it was still a problem equally 
difficult of solution, — what^v/ac the direction, aifd where the termination 
of its course r The successive labours of subsequent travellers had thrown 
no light on the subject, and the deficiency of information i^'^as attempted 
to be supplied by the £^id of ingenious conjecture. One supposed it to 
join the Nile of Egypt. Another conducted it to the lake of Wangara, 
which he made its tenhination. Whilst another, in his turn, imjiroved as 
he thought on the idea, by conducting it through that extensive swamp, 
to the Bahr-al-Ghazelle, or river of antelopes, (the Ghir of Ptolemy)? 
an<l thence through the sands of Bilmah, to the Mediterranean. A 
fourtli conjecture conducted it to the Atlantic, under the name of Zaire ; 
whilst a fifth, started by Richaud, in 1803, and supported with great in- 
genuity and research, by Mr M‘Queen, conducted it, to the Bight of Benin. 

This last conjecture is now verified, and our unfortunate country- 
man, Mr Park, who had traversed the Nig^^r as far down as Boussa, 
within 6 degrees of the Atlantic, was in the fair road of realising all his 
hopes, wlien they were all frustrated by his unhappy fate in the rapids 
opposite Boussa. The recent discoveries oY Captain Clapperton, who 
travelled by land from Badagray, a sea-port of Dahomey, to Hio, and 
lk)iissa, and Sockatoo, clearly proved that the Niger ran in a S.E. direc- 
tion to tlie Atlantic ; and whilst Clapperton was at Hio, or Katunga, th(i 
capital of Youriba, he learned that the Niger ran two days’ journey to 
the East, and that, consequently, its course to the Bight of Benin was no 
longer doubtful. This was in February, 1826, but his subsequent death, 
in August, 1827, at Sockatoo, prevented for a time all further progress. 
So much information was now gained upon this subject, that nothing more 
was required to settle it beyond all dispute, than to sail down the river 
from Boussa — the point which Park had reached — and thus ascertain the 
further line of direction of its course^ and where it entered the sea. The 
, two brothers, Landers — one of whom had been Captain Clapperton’s ser- 
vant, and accompanied him in that capacity to Sockatoo, and had there 
performed the last sad duties to his deceased master — were accordingly 
despatched by the secretary of state, first to Cape-Coast-Castle, and' 
thence to Baclagray, in January, 1830. Agreeably to their orders, they 
were to take the former land-route from Badagray to Boussa, and thenc(‘ 
to Vaoori, and there to embark on the stream, and not to quit it till they 
reached its termination. 

On the .3 1 St of March, the two brothers commenced their over-land 
journey ; they reached Kiama on th(^ 28th of May, and Boussa on the 
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17tb of JTufTie. This city does not stand upon an island, as described 
by Clapperton but on the ]*ight bank of the river, on tb^mainland. The 
Nigar here is §>{ very reduced breadth, not^exceeding a stone*tln*ow ^r<^s. 
Black rc^tks rise abruptly frem the strea^i i]p its centre, and its «umce is 
agitated by whirlpools. This rapid is the pkce where Mr Park and his asso- 
ciates perished ; and the .rock on which I sat,'" says one of the Landers, 

“ overlooks the fatal s])ot.” The king of Boussa afterwards showed to 
the travellers one of ♦^Ir Park s books,* Whiclys d^cribed as a nautical 
book containing tables of logaficithms. On tSe 27th of •June, they ar- 
rived by water* at Yaoori but the navigation, it being the season when • 
the stream is low, was very difhcul*, frofti rapids and shallows, and from 
the spreading of tlnf stream here and there into branches, lill of danger- 
ous rocks, sand-banks, and low islands covered witli»tall rank gr^gs. One 
of these channels, six miles N. of Boussa, was a mile wide ; but so shallow, 
except in one place where it was very narrow, that a child might easily 
wade it. The Landers were told, that beUv'iien these two places is the 
most difficult part of the whole havigatidri, there being no rocks nor sand 
hanks, either qjbove Yadori, or below JBoussa. Yaoori is fgur days’ sail 
nearly due N. of Boussa, and the river in its natural bed, when uninter- 
rupted h^ rocks, runs at this season (June) from one to two miles an 
liour. In the wet season. *after the malcOy or foin*teen incessant rainy 
days, has set in, when all the rivers which are nearly dry during the re- 
mainder of the year, pour their redundant waters into the Great Father 
of Waters^ as the Quorra is emphatically styled, canoes pass between 
Nyffie, Yaoori, Boussa, and Funda. At this season also, the river, by the 
depth and velocity of its current, sweeps off the rank grass which 
springs up annually on its borders. Every rock and every low island 
are then completely covered, and may be easily passed over in canoes, 
without any danger. While^thus flooded, large trading-boats may go down 
the stream from Tombuctoo to Yaoori ; hut from the strength of the cur- 
rent, to return up the stream is impossible, and the boatmen leave their 
vessels at Yaoori, therefore, •and return to Tombuctoo by land. The 
journey from Yaoori to Sockatoo occupies five whole days, or a direct 
distance of 100 British miles. The course of the Niger, or Quorra, from 
Tombuctoo to Yaoori, seems to be nearly S.E. ; and hence, instead of run- 
ning E. of TontbuctoO; as far as the western extremity of the supposed 
swamp of Wangara, iit l.’i® E. long, of Greenwich, and about as many 
E. of Tombuv oo, if Walckenaer’s position of that place be correct, it 
goes S. and S.E. to Yaoori, in 6° 20' E. long, and 20' N. lat. If 
the lake of Tchad, discovered by Messrs Denham and Clapperton, be the 
same with lake of Wangara — as is very probably the case — then it is 
still a degree farther east of the meridians of Greenwich and Tombuctoo, 
and the basin of that lake, and its two principal feeders, the Yeou and the 
Shary, is separated wholly from thaf of the Niger, on the S.W. by a 
chain of mountains and elevated plateaus ; so that there neitlier is, nor can 
be, a communication between it and the Niger by means of these two 
inyeys. which are not branches of the Niger but totally distinct rivers. 

Yaoori is a large flourishing state, bounded by Houssa on the E. ; by 
Cuhibie on the N. ; Borgoo on the W. ; and Nouffie on the S. T-he 
government is an hereditary despotism ; but the former sultaun was de- 
posed for his tyranny and bad conduct, and the present ruler (1830) has 
reigned upwards of 39 years, and has hitherto maintained his ground against 
the ever restless FeWatahs. The city is of great extent and very populous, 
•vi. i F. 
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surrounded by bigli and strong wall of clay, and may be ‘boi^^ween 20 
and 30 miles in oh-cuit, having eight gates well-fortified, after the manner 
oft.th^ country. The people are industrious both in maiMifactures, and 
agriculturo ; yet, notwithstanding, they are itery poorly clad, have little 
money, and are perpetually complaining of the badness of the times. In the 
wet season, Yaoori is a complete swamp, and after the malca has set in, it 
is literally covered with water.* A little to the N., the Quorra is joined 
by the Cubbie from^the ^.E f <it this junction •*^t!l?e Landers embarked 
on their Return,* and found the stream running from two to three miles 
an hour, on the 2d*of August, and in full floo^d, and most of the rocks 
and shoals encountered in the dry season, now covered and invisible. 
The banks of 1 the river and its islands were in manf ‘places covered with 
vast crops of corn, gr«^wing to ten or twelvehfeet in height. On the 20tli 
of September, they left Boussa, and proceeded down the river at noon, and 
by 2 o’clock p.m., passed the boundaries of Boussa and those of Nyfiie. 
During this part of the voyage, at a small island called Melalie^ the river 
ran three or four miles an hour,* and its* bed was full of rocks, some of 
which, shooting up within a few inches of the surface, cau8et|.a loud rushing 
noise in the water ; an^ with considerable difficulty they crossed two reefs, 
which in the dry season must be highly perilous. At night thejr stopped 
at a large island called Palashie^ one mile* broad by several miles long. 
Opposite a city called Layaba^ the river was found very narrow and deep ; 
this city has an extensive population of Nyffie people. After leaving 
this place, they ran 12 or 14 miles down the stream ; the Quorra during 
this whole distance rolling grandly along, a noble river, neither ob- 
structed by island nor deformed by rocks and stones. Its width varied 
from one to three miles ; the country on either side was very flat, and a few 
mean dirty looking villages were scattered on the banks. At Madjie island, 
a large river called Moussa enters from the^ w'est, forming the southern 
boundary of Wowou. Above this, the Landers met several very large canoes, 
having a hut in the middle, which contained merchants and their whole 
families. At this island, the Quorra, wli^ch had hitherto run due 8. 
from Yaoori and Boussa, takes a turn to the east by the side of a range 
of hills, and afterwards Hows a little to the east of south, for a number 
of miles; and in the middle of the stream is an elevated rocky island 300 
feet high, called Mount Kisey by the natives ; it is very ^steep, and is an 
object of superstitious veneration amongst the natives. At Rabba, the 
Quorra begins to run decidedly to the 8.£. ; Rabba is a very large and 
populous city, built on the slop of a gentle hill almost wholly destitute of 
trees ; and two miles above it is Zigozhee island, so low that the houses and 
trees seemed springing out of the water. Rabba may, for its commerce, be 
considered as the emporium of the whole country, as a variety of articles, 
both of home and foreign manufacture, are there daily sold, and it is be- 
sides well supplied with slaves of both sexes, which have for the most 
part been captured in war by the Fellatahs. The price of a stout well- 
made male slave is £8, and of a young female £ 1 0. Slaves are sometimes 
purchased at Rabba by people inhabiting the country situated a good way 
down the Quorra, and from thence they are delivered from hand to liand, 
till they at length reach the sea. Ivory is also sold here, and large tusks 
may be had for 1000 cowries or 2s, each, and sometimes cheaper. The 
Landers had eleven elephants’ tusks presented to them by the kings of 
Wouwou and Boussa, but were unable to dispose of theip at Rabba, as 
no strangers were then ia that city. Rabba is two days’ journey E. of 
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KatuMga,«tht? cajntal of Youriba : from llabba all the way down to Kacun-' 
(lay, the dircc^ri of its croiy’se is S.E., and Kacunday in^ be regarded as 
the most S. extern position on its bank, ki 8*^ 30' E. long, of Grj^^w^b, 
and 8” 3f)' N. lat. Below Rabba, the ^or/a spreads out to a Ure^dth of 
five miles, and its banks are covered withdarge thick morasses and bogs ; 
80 the Landers found it knpossible to get a landing-place to refresh them- 
selves, as the villages all lay behind these*8wamps, tlirough which it was 
impossible to penetrafcB,* The river seethe to ^w tlffough a mountainous 
region, some distance below liabba, as they passed a ftumber of pic- 
turesque and beautiful mountaii^, a few miles inlatnkfrom the left bank, 
and several others still more romadtic atid interesting were seen in the 
same direction, but*v^ry elevated, and so distant, that they! could hardly 
be distinguished from faint bide clouifi ; and at the»43oodoonia I'v^er from 
the N.E., the land on both sides of, the Quorr^ is very elevated, so far as 
can be seen. 

The Coodoonia is a vfery large streamy iiijing in the mountains of 
Zegzeg, and was crossed by liichard^ Lander, in his former return 
journey from Sockatoo.* Beyond the. mouth of this river, is the S.E. 
boundary^ of Nyfiie ; and below*, the city of Eggfi on this boundary. 
There are neithfir kings nor chiefs here, each city having its own ruler. 
Egga is on the right bank orthe river, and near it on the opposite bank is 
a market-town of considerable size. The population of Egga is prodigious, 
and the city itself of immense extent ; the soil in its imin( 3 diate vicinity 
is uncommonly productive, being a dark heavy mould, and the neces- 
saries of life are abundant and cheap, hut the inhabitants eat little animal 
food, living chiefly on fish, which are abundant in the river, flyajnas 
are said to be very numerous in^jthe woods, and so hold and rapacious as 
lately to have carried off nearly the whole of the sheep in the town. The 
commerce of this place is gr^jat, as was evinced by the immense number of 
large canoes which lay off the town filled with trading commoditiiis, and 
;ill kinds of merchandise common to the country. Benin and Portuguese 
clothes are worn at Egga b}'’*many of the inhabitants, so that some sort 
of communication is kept up with the sea-coast. The people are very 
speculative and enterprising, and numbers of them employ their whole 
lime in trading up and down the river, and live entirely on board, cover- 
ing their canoes with a ihed which answers every purpose for which it is 
intended. Egga, like many towns on the river, is often inundated by the 
periodical 'sweii of the Quorra; and when the Landers stopped there 
on the 20th of October, a large part of the city was overflowed. From 
Kacunday — mentioned above, and which they reached two days’ sail below 
Egga — the Quorra runs almost due S. to its junction with the Tsftadda, a 
large stream frmi the east. The banks of the river are well inhabited 
on both sides, with much cultivation f^'om Egga to Kacunday ; hut b(do\v 
this, the river enters the mountains, which seem to be those of the Kong 
range, running towards the S.E. all the way, till they join the Alla Sierra, 
or Cameroon mountains, opposite the island of Fernando Po. After the 
c^JyLdi^gpce of the Quorra and Tshadda, the united stream varies from 
two to five and six miles wide in the time of the periodical inundation, 
and commences a S.W. course through the range ; it is free of islands and 
morasses, and has high well-wooded banks. At Bocqita, a day’s sail be- 
low the confluence, and on the western bank, some iron hoops and staves 
of casks were found ; opposite, on the eastern bank, is a path loading 
tliree days’ journey to the city of Funda on tlnj Tshadda. A day’s 
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sail below Bocqua is the cUy of Atla, dose to tbe nvev banV ^ an dovai- 
ed sitaation, on >» green sward : its appeararvpe was highly striking and 
b(!q^utifHl ; and it was snn-ounlJed with 6ne trees and sWubs. Below 
this, the margin of the rirer k^econies more thickly wooded than %ver, and 
for mone than 30 miles, neitlaar villages nor houses are seen, not even 
a single hut. The whole of this distance, canoe passed smoothly 
alongst the river ; every thing was silent and solitary ; “ no sound could be 
distinguished save our owe voic^sj” say the LandOT^ “and the splashing of 
the paddles wiVh their echoes.’* The song of birds was not heard, nor 
' could any animal wfiatever be seen ; the^bank» seemed entirely deserted, 
and the Quorra to be slumberSig in* its owif grandeur. At noon they 
cleared the eiitl of the high hills, wliich had comni<*flced below Bocqua, 
but whiali now changed their direction S.^.E., whilst that of the river 
was nearly S.W., the bi*eadth varying, from three to five miles. 

At Abbazacca^ 45 miles below the confluence of the Quorra and 
Tshadda, and the first to^vn <o the S.W. of tfte mountains, on the left 
bank, an English bar of iron was seen ; and for the first time in coming 
down the river, the cocoa-tree was beheld, and the mellow whistling 
of the grey parrot l\eard. The chief of this place wishing to know 
whence the t^auders had come, was much astonished on hearing that 
they had come from Yaoori, a great city on the banks of the river, 
never having hoard before the name of such a place. Below this place, 
villages become numerous on both sides, appearing every three or four 
miles, hut little cultivation was visible. At Dammuggooy the natives have 
muskets of English manufacture ; the king had six small swivels. The 
natives are expert in the use of fire-arms, and they shoot buffaloes, which, 
however, are not numerous. The Quorra was now commencing to decrease, 
having fallen two feet in as many days ; here were seen a man dressed in 
a soldier’s jacket, and others partially clothed, in European apparel, all of 
whom had picked up a smattering of English from the Liverpool palm 
oil vessels in the Bonney river, and Bonney itself was said to be four or 
five days’ journey from hence. A great nunlher of the Dammuggoo people 
ascend the river to Bocqua, carrying with them gunpowder, muskets, soap, 
Manchester cottons, and other European articles ; and great quantities of 
rum, or rather i*uin and water, for not above one-third is genuine spirit, 
and even that of the worst quality. These are exchanged for ivory and 
slaves, which are again sold to the European traders. At Kirrce, the 
Quorra for the first time sends off a branch, so that Kirree may be said 
to he tlie apex or head of the delta ; this uppermost branch goes off* to 
the S.W. to Benin, and is the Rio Formosa, or most western mouth of 
the Niger. The main stream runs S.S.W. to JBboe, three days’ sail farther 
down ; but, whilst prosecuting their voyage below Kirree, the Landers’ 
canoe was attacked and captured by the Hihboos, a fierce people on the 
banks ; — these people had large canoes, some of them having 40 paddles, 
and carrying 60 men. They were carried back to Kirree, 40 miles up, 
and were fortunately redeemed by the king of Brasse, who then happened 
to be there buying slaves, by giving the price of six slaves for each,.i.-.lfi 
consequence of this, one of the Landers lost his journal and a mariner’s 
compass ; the only instrument they had to ascertain their bearing was also 
lost. Above Eboe the river expands into a lake, from which it issues in 
three branches, running to the S.W., S., and S.E., all three large naviga- 
ble streams. The first branch seems to be the Rio das Forcados, or 
Wavree rivev, which enters the sea S.E. of the Formosa branch ; hut 
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w\\e\,\\w M Aos EacarAos, an mtermung mouth, U an arm of the 
lormosa, ®*; branfh, wo cannot determine, ^e middle or S. 

bianiJh, is thefpiio Nun or main river, wkich enters the sea at Cape F#r- 
inosa, after forming a smalMelta at its tnt^nce. The S.E. bsanch ^es 
to Old Calabar, and forms the branches of the Old Calabar ^nd Rio del 
Hey rivers. The middl# branch, or Nun, is not above two miles broad 
at Its issue from the lake above Eboe, and it was doijvn this branch the 
Eanders came ; in its ibfther course do\#rf5 thejfiainliranch or Nun river 
sends off four other branches. Wo to the W^nd two td*the E., which 
seemingly correspond to tjie Bonney and New Calabar rivers. The river ^ 
consequently grows narrower and shallowfir as it approaclios the sea. The 
Landers, after two days’ sail from Kirree, finally landed onitlie 15th No- 
vembei^, at Brasse town, on I small liranch of tli#*Nun river, which 
they ascended; the tide flows up pbout 80 miles into the interior. A 
little above Kirree where the delta commences, at 1 80 miles or 200 B. 
miles in direct distance frdm the mouth of dhe^Niin, or main branch by 
the course of the stream, a change of tHb climate begins to be felt — the 
nights being ve^y cold, iX^ith very heavy Jews, with a consideiiable quantity 
of dense vapour covering the face of the country in Jihe morning. Below 
Kirree, tSe river is not so serpeniino as above it ; the banks are so low 
and regular, that not even a’simple rising can anywhere be discovered, 
and gradually assume a sameness little different from that which prevails 
on many parts of the sea coast in the bight of Benin. At Kirree the 
mangrove is seen, for the first time, coming down the river, intei-spersed 
amongst the trees of the forest. Near the mouth, the Nun is not above 


half a mile wide in the broadest part, and the narrowest about 300 yards 
across. Eboe, where the seconjd^ delta commences, is about 120 geo- 
graphical miles above the mouth iii direct distance. 

From Boussa, where the Lenders began their voyage down the river, they 
occupied 56 days in sailing down to Brasse town ; but from this, 7 days 
must be deducted for their misfortune near Kirree, so that 49 were in 


wfiole employed ; and as the Mistance on the map of their voyage gives 
490 geographical miles between Boussa and the mouth of the Nun, without 
including w'indiiigs, the daily rate of sailing in a canoe worked by paddles, 
was ten such miles. The direct distance from Boussa to Yaoori in the 


same map is 60t geographical miles by the course of the river ; so that 
we have 54?0 geographical miles between the mouth of the Nun and 
Yaoori, the mr^t iiortliem term of their expedition. But as the mouth of 
the Nun is nearly due S. of Yaoori, the direct overland distance is only 
410 geographical miles, or 130 less than by the river. We cannot, unfor- 
tunately, ascerj;ain the direct distance between Tombuctoo and Yaoori, as 
the position of the former is not yet satisfactorly adjusted, not even by 
Caille, who visited, or pretends to have^ seen Tombuctoo, hut gives not the 
smallest information as to the course of the Niger beyond that point, — leaves 
it just as he found it, — and tells us from his host Side Ahdallahi, that there 
is no traffic or water-communication with the country of Iloussa, because 
thfvTij\yigalion of the river ceases at Kabra, and yet, as we have above seen, 
loaded boats come from Tombuctoo to Yaoori. We cannot allow more than 
40()*geographical miles between these two positions in direct distance, 
and 500 more from Tombuctoo to the source of ilie stream at Mount 
Loma ; thus making its whole course 1440 geographical or 1660 British 
miles, not including sinuosities ; a length of course great indeed, but by no 
means extraordinary, being inferior in this respect to the Nile of Egypt, 
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tliougli far excolliiig it in volume of water, — a circumstance easjf of solu- 
tion, for, excepting the Tacazze, the Nile receives not a sivj^le stream bc- 
lo\(^ tbe^ junction of its eastern and western branches, \rnd its course 
through the sterile desert of ]^ul^a, where it»> waters are absorbed by the 
sands, and evaporated by the sun. The course of the Niger, on the con- 
trary, is through a very different region, and whtlly within the tropics, so 
tliat it cannot fail of an abundant and increasing supply of water during 
its whole progress to'* the ^#»a. itl4 delta is of laige extent, comprehend- 
ing the whole line of sea, from the mouth. of the Rio Formosa, or river of 
Benin, S. E. to Cape Nun, and from that point, N. E. to the mouth of the 
Rio del Rey, which is probably a branch of the Old Calabar river, or the 
whole space bitween the bights of Benin, and Biafim,^ — an extent of 250 
geograpl^jcal miles, audr containing an area oi thrice the dimensions of the 
Egyptian delta, and considerably larger than that of the Ganges ; the navi- 
gable branches a'*e likewise larger, more numerous, and more easily permea- 
ble than those of the celebrated Indian river. The discovery of the mouths 
of the far-famed and long sought Niger, is an event of far more importance, 
in every point in which it can be vi^*wed, than that of Tomhjactoo, of which 
our French rivals have boasted so much. For, except the mere fact of the 
discovery of the region between Silla and Tombuctoo by Caille, we have 
got nothing more. Park had previously advanced as far as Silla in his 
first adventure ; and Major Laing bad already discovered the source of the 
Niger, and ti*aced on the map the first 25 leagues of its course to the N. 
All that was further required, was to fill up the gap to Bammakoo whore 
Park left it ; now the first point where Caille found the Joliba was Cou- 
roussa; and Jomard, in his map of Caille’s itinerary, has delineated its course 
from the source thus far within 40 league,!^ of its origin. We have no fur- 
ther word of the Joliba till he found it again at Jenne, and Jomard fills up 
the curve of the river from Couroussa to Jenne, which is in reality length- 
(Miing Major Laing s researches as far as this point ; placing Boure, (the 
Boori of Park,) Sego, and Sousanding on this arbitrary course of the river, 
which he farther supposes Mungo Park to 'iiave traversed. Caille, in his 
journey to Time, progressed round the whole of this space, and yet obtained 
no additional information, and the greatest errors may still exist in laying 
down the true direction which he took on leaving this latter town. Tlie 
additions of course ma<le to geography in this part of the, journey are not 
great, and his account of Tombuctoo has totally disappointed expectation, 
our knowledge being still confined to that solitary fact. The French have 
made a mighty boast about this discovery, telling us of the millions which 
our country had spent in attempting unsuccessfully what an unprotected 
and unassisted Frenchman had accomplished : but it is ngt strictly true 
that Caille was the first in the list of about forty travellers who had the ho- 
nour of accomplishing that in which they all failed ; for Adams and Riley 
must be excepted, who both saw it, and Park must undoubtedly have seen 
it, on his way down the Niger to Boussa ; his unfortunate death at Boussa, 
thoufrh it has indeed deprived his country of the information he obtained 
in his last journey, is no impeachment of the fact that he reached 
huctoo. That Major Laing reached Tombuctoo in August, 1826, and re- 
mained there for some time, is unquestionable, as appears from several let- 
ters, and one in particular, dated Tombuctoo, 21st September, 1826. His 
subsequent unhappy, and in some respects mysterious fate, does not de- 
prive him of the just right of precedence of Caille in having reached that 
city ; and bad not his papers been cither destroyed or shamefully withheld, 
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we woul(J have got tnucli more geographical information respecting that 
part of interioi^frica, than^has been communicated in tb/ ponderously got 
up vylumes of^aille. I have been busilyjem ployed,” says our unfortuiMite 
couiitryntan, ‘ searching the^records of t\e towHy which are abundant, 
in acquiring information of every kind, non is it with any common degree 
of satisfaction that I find wiy perseverance lias been amply rewarded.” He 
says, moreover, that Tombuctoo had con'ipietely met Jhis expectations in 
eve't'y respect, except*a^ to size, for it dW no^exce^d four miles in cir- 
cumference : on the contrary, Cfjiille says, thg^t completely disappointed 
his expectations, having l^d a totally differe/t idea of the grandeur and 
wealth of that place, which»presente«l, at •first sight, nothing but a mass of 
ill-looking houses biiU of earth. According to him Torabuefoo stands in a 
desert of quicksands of ayellolrish white colour. W« have also ai^ account 
perfectly at variance with his, from, a Tartar named Wargu, who, in the 
capacity of a merchant, traversed the African continent from Tripoli to 
Cape-Coast-Castle, visiting Tombuctoo by 4lhy way. Ile^reached Cape- 
Coast-Castle on the 1st of June, 1822. ^iis narrative, which is very long, 
was printed in jhe Royal Gold- Coast Gazette, December 31st, 1822; and 
what is surprising, it has attracted *no attention here, though there can be no 
doubt of i!s veracity. 

This personage sailed from'Istambol (Constantinople) in a Turkish ship, 
and landed at Tripoli, whence he proceeded with a caravan to Mourzouk, 
and after 60 days* journey from thence he reached Kashna, crossing, one 
day’s journey from Agadez, a river of great breadth. In five days* journey 
from Kashna, he arrived at Kano, subject to the sultaun of Houssa, named 
lleeloo, (the sultaun Bello of Denham and Clapperton); his capital is called 
Secotoo (Sockatoo); he mentions a river near Kano, which is evidently tlie 
Girkwa of Clapperton. * He. remained for some time in the vicinity of 
Kano, travelling about in different directions from that point. At Laoorie 
(perhaps a misprint for Yaooree) 25 days* journey from Kano, he sojourned 
for some time, and travelled to Cumba in 6 days, here he crossed the Quotta 
^^Quorra) a much larger river than that near Kano, which took him an hour 
to cross in a boat paddled by 16 men. The current ran from east to west : 
this was probably a bend of the river. After 35 days* journey by way of 
Goormah, Moose, and Imboolee, he reached a large stream called the Bar 
Ned (the Joliba) over which he was ferried in half an hour, and in 3 
hours after, arrived at Kfibr^, on the banks of a small stream called Mazzah, 

3 and in 3 hours he reached Tombuctoo. The river near it is deep, and 
flows in a direction contrary to that in which he was going, and which 
was 200 yards broad. Tombuctoo he represents as a large town, much 
larger than either Cape- Coast or Coomassie, (the capital of Ashantee,) the 
houses far better and more regular, and built of mud, with one long street 
intersected witL others, but not very regular. He lodged in a house be- 
longing to the sultaun Mahomed, who It&d seven houses superior to those of 
his subjects. It was two stories high with a flat roof, and surrounded, except 
in front, by a wall inclosing a large yard, where camels and other cattle 
were kept, and situated in the centre of the town. It was tolerably well 
plastered, had doors and windows of boards, and was whitewaslied with 
lime •brought from Jenne. The houses of the rich are built in the same 
style as that of the sultaun, whilst the dwellings of the common people 
are small round huts covered with thatch ; he believes that the roofs of the 
better houses arq covered with clay, but knows not whether any thing is 
mixed with it to make it a cement. Sultaun Mahomed succeeded his 
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father Abubeker in 1814., and was formerly dependent on Darybarra, till 
the latter had a Ifcar with the Foulahs, (the Feljatahs of Df*nham,) in which 
tlK^v were defeated. Sultaun Mahomed was therefore indej^uident, tlvough 
not powerful, for his power ^Ud^ot extend much beyond the cky. The 
Osman of Cailie is probably thepsonof this Sultaun Mahomed, and it would 
appear that he is only the lieutenant or governop>for the king of the Fou- 
lahs at Masina, who is the lord and sovereign of all these countries, and 
was compelled by hii' ordpps to^leftcpel Maior Lain^Trom Tombuctoo, and 
consign him tb the care of an Arab chief who subsequently murdered 
him. Cailie, it woukl appear^escaped, frorp the circumstance of his assump- 
tion of the character and dress 6f an* Egyptian Mussulmauii, and which 
disarmed suspicion. Instead of placing Tombuctoo in a desert; as Cailie 
and Jonaard represent* this Tartar travell A* says, that the countrjr around 
it is Jlat ?cc\i\ fertile i and well adapted .for pasturage, and that the number 
of cattle is considerable ; whereas Cailie says, that the environs of Tom- 
huctoo are entirely destitu^e^of pasture^ 9x\l\ presfent a most monotonous and 
barren aspect, 'rhe Tartar travdiler gives full details of the trade and pro- 
ductions of the place. We must say, on the who^e, comps^dng the contra- 
dictory accounts givep of Tombuctoo, that we still know very little about 
it; but considering that Cailie spent near one twelvemonth at it, — was com- 
paratively under no restraint, passing as an "Egyptian Mussulmaun, — was 
well acquainted with the Arabic language, — could converse with the 
Moorish merchants, make inquiries, both of them and the Negroes, re- 
specting the commerce, productions, and geography of the regions around, 
— and took notes and sketches, — such a meagre production never issued 
from the press. 

After all that has been blazed abroatl,/ibout this wonderful feat of the 
discovery of Tombuctoo, the knowledge of the geography of the African 
interior, communicated by French travellerg^, is not once to be compared 
with that obtained by the successive labours of British travellers. Who 
hut they laid open the route from the Mediterranean to the very centre of 
northern Africa ? Who but they crossed the dry, parched, and burning 
Sahara, — discovered the Nile of the negroes, — the great inland lake of 
Tchad, — the rivers Ycou and Shary, — and the mountains of Mandara? 
Who but they discovered and explored the vast inland countries, — empires 
shall we call them, — of Bornou, Agadez, Kashena,, Kano, Zegzeg, 
Houssa, Sockatoo, and Boussa ? Except what had been done by Caillaud, 
(whose pseudo-discoveries have been so severely exposed by Belzoni,) 
lluppell and Rifaud, Mollien and Cailie, what have they accomplished 
towards the solution of the problem of African geography ? But the dis- 
covery of the course and termination of the Jong-sought, Niger, is the 
cope-stone of British glory, — one with which that of the site of Tombuctoo 
vanishes to nothing. A way is now opened up into the interior of Africa, 
which we are sure will be pursued \)y future travellers. There cannot now 
be a doubt, that by means of steam -vessels the various branches and 
main stream of the Quorra will be ascended with ease, and that in the 
season of the periodical swell, steam-boats may ascend to Tomlmctoo, 
and carry thither the productions and the civilization of Europe. Instead 
of penetrating by way of the Gambia, or Senegal rivers, as former^y, or 
by the way of the Sahara from the Mediten-anean, future explorers, 
whether merchants or missionaries, will take the course of the Quorra. 
The immense Sahara which separated Central from Mai'itime Africa, and 
which for so many ages was a barrier to all communication with the 
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civilized jjawt of the globe, will no longer prevent the entrance of science 
and religion to jhose dark abodes of cruelty and ignorayie, so long shut 
up from the rrm of the woild ; — but in orjer to reap the full advantagc^of 
this iinpprtanf discovery, ^le slave-trajle, — that system of ahoitiin^ile 
iniquity, so long carried on at the moutli^ f)f this new’-discovered delta, 
— must be abolished, an^ tjie Portuguese and Spaniards no more sulVered 
to enjoy that nefarious traffic ; whilst it ccwitinues, wg cannot expect that 
intercourse with interyir. Africa by inean^^of the navigation of the Quorra, 
will be either safe or easy, and*^ those dealers^n human Ik'sh will throw 
every possible pnpediment^in the way f corifiiorce ayd discovery. It is 
this horriblir^ system, encourage*d apd patr^ised by Euroneans, which 
has prov^ the mosufprniidabk obstacle to the introduction ^)f civilization 
and honourable trade, into tfese vaslT regions ofjyterior Africa; — it is 
this nefarious system whicli bas armed nation against nation, tribe against 
tribe, parents against tlieir children, and eradicated those fiM'lings of nature 
whicli unite man to bis fellow-man, and rei^le^ed tll(^ wbdte of this coast 
a continued scene of intestine Warfare ;-^-it is fiere (between the mouths 
of the rivers of Benin and Del Hey,) Biat the mischievous medorninance^ 
of Portuguesfi influence is felt, and where they obtain the most of their 
slaves, of Whom, it* the years 1829 and 1830, not less than 100,000 vvm e 
shipped off to Brazil. Unless rigorous measures are lun-e adopted, and 
the Portuguese are compelled to give up the trade, every attempt to as- 
cend the Quorra, on tlie part of merchants, or missionaries, or travellers, 
is liable at any time to be obstructed by Portuguese slave* dealers, and l!m 
internal warfare of the Negro cliiefs. If sucli traflic were annihilated, 
one great cause of this unceasing predatory warfare v/ould be removed ; 
as there would be none to sell where there would be none to buy. If 
this were accomplisItCdT^a safe add* regular intercourse would be carried 
on with the interior ; the natives would not then he afraid of corning 
down the river to the coast, of being kidnapped during their voyage, oi* 
oil their arrival. By means of this water-coin rnunication, access into th(^ 
interior is easy and expeditious^^and we shall lu.t have in future to lament, — 
as we had oft to do so frequently before — tl\e loss of so many liviis, illus- 
trious for talent, science, and virtue, in so many unsuccessful attempts to 
penetrate those hitherto insuperable barriers, wliicb separated the Alrican 
continent from the rest of mankind. I'lie American colony of Libeiin 
has already been of eiiAiient service in paving the way for free coinmer- 
jCial intercourse with the interior, and an intercourse witli Toinbuctoo is 
expected, as the road across the Kong mountains from thence is by no 
means either difficult or laborious ; only 25 miles of land carriage is re- 
quired between the source of the iMesurado, and a point on the Joliba. 
Between Houssa and Benin, coininuiiication is frequent, and there are 
neither falls nc. cataracts in the river. Nechotias, who went to the Cala- 
bar river to penetrate into the iiiteriftr by its cbamiel, was told indeed 
that it was not navigable to any great distance, being interrupted by a 
great fall or cataract, which might be heard for several miles, and beyond 
wiiicb, the land rose very rapidly ; — this was told bini by the slavcj 
dealers, **wbo gave a, similar report respecting the other riviu's, as tiui 
Pornfosa, Rio <lel Key, and Calabar streams ; but it is now proved to be 
false by the voyage of the Landers, who found not a cataract all the. 
way from a little below Houssa to the sea ; and if there were none in 
tlie Nun or maiq branch, we are sure there could he none in the Calabar 
VI. 4' P 
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branch, which issues from the main stream a little below lilb^,e, as the 
land is very louv without any perceptible descent. 

This impovtanc discovery wijll also divert all the comnfi^i,rce of interior 
fo, the mouth of the Quorra, and deprive the Moors of that mono - 
poly of the internal comra^erjse they have so long enjoyed. Captain 
Clapperton, wlien at Kano, in hia first journe;y *S. westward of Bournoii, 
found his projected journey ts. Nyffie prevented by the intrigues of the 
Moors or Arabs; a: thejr knewt,well, if the native Africans were once 
acquainted wi/h English uommerce by \he way of the sea, their own 
lucrative inland tr^ide woi^ from that monient cease. , That moment 
has now arrived, and nothing hut jvdicious management a.:i\ the aboli- 
tion of the ^lave-trade and of Portuguese inflqejtce, are v^anted to 
produce the consumpijttion of hojfie prodi|,;ed by tliis event, aiKl throw 
the whole of African commerce into British hands. The discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope deprived the Arabs of the monopoly of the 
Indian trade ;* and this discovery, if properly ^appreciated and improved, 
will deprive them of the Afrr:an commerce, and of that consequent 
predominant influence, alike fataMo the prosperity and morals of Africa, 
they have so long exercised ; a road is also now opened for the entrance 
of pious missionaries*, to illuminate that darkened region witH the light 
of the Gospel. It was by means of the monopoly of African commerce 
that the Arabs were enabled to extend the principles of their faith 
over the most of Northern Africa ; and it will be our fault, if, when a 
similar opportunity is now presented of doing something towards the 
spiritual and moral improvement of African character, it be neglected 
and lost. But there can be little hope of doing good in this way, so long 
as slave-dealers are permitted to carry on their wonted traffic, and whilst 
slavery in every disgusting form, pervades t|ie coast or the interior. I'^x- 
ample must accompany precept, and it is not to be expected that Chris- 
tianity can have any influence on the African mind, when its professed 
votaries are slave -dealers. 

It is somewhat curious, as Malte Brun .remarks, that the Arabs maktj 
mention of an island called l/lil, at the mouth of the Nile of the Negroes, 
as the only country in Nigritia that has salt-marshes ; and there is at the 
mouth of the Old Calabar river, an island called ‘ the Salt Land,’ which 
is covered with a layer of sea salt, and on the west bank of wliich the 
Portuguese charts mark a town called Oolil, Ibr. al Warde is the author 
alluded to, who mentions Oolili as the principal city in Soudan (or Nigri- , 
tia), on the sea coast, and having extensive salt works, from which salt 
was carried to the other states of Soudan. This is a striking confirma- 
tion of Richard’s theory, as the Old Calabar river is one of the mouths 
of the Quorra. We hear no word indeed of such a commerce in salt now, 
but it must be remembered that the Portuguese slave-trade has ruined the 
trade, and annihilated all that commerce which was once carried on be- 
tween the coast and the interior, the Negroes of the interior not daring to 
approach within 100 miles of the sea, from fear of being kidnapped and 
sold for slaves, by their brethren on the coast ; so true is it, that this in- 
fernal traffic has made man the foe of man, and destroyed all thaTihutual 
confidence which is the genuine basis of all commerce and social inter- 
course. 

From long-established custom we have been compelled to use the term 
Niger to indicate the river of Tombuctoo, which was supposed by almost 
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all writer# a!id |eogiapher8 to be tlie great inland river of Africa, and 
Uiat all the othjt streams ^hich watered this inimense/region were tri- 
butaijes of, a’^ emanations from, this Wonderful stream ; it \ws 
believed that the Niger of Herodotus ccaih^ he no other than Ithe river 
of Tombuctoo ; we have now every reason* to believe that this is not the 
case, as after leaving Toitili^ictoo it deflects its course to the iS. and S.E., 
instead of E. as formerly said, and was therefore quite out of the way of the 
Nasamonian explorers? ^ that .it seemS*altopj^her impossible that they 
could have reached it from the quart^'T of G<j^na. Uenn^l, indeed, has 
conducted diera to the cky of.Kassina, n^ly due*S. of Germa, and 
which he ivflTes on the rivef of TonAuctoo in its supposed (yistern course 
to Wang^i; Imt th'54act is, Shat thei;e is no such river there as that of 
Tombucfoo, but, on the contrary, a quite diflere^r stream, which runs 
W.N.W. to Sockatoo, and from thcMce to the Joliba or ^I'ombuctoo river. 
Our countrymen Denham and Clapperton, travelled all J,he way from 
Mourzook to Eournou, and from thence S.* to #the mountains of Man- 
dara, and the only river they found in their route S. of Hilma, was 
the Yeou, running N.E. 'to the lake of Yhad ; if the Nasamcfnian youths 
were really carried to a great river running eastward, it must have been 
tlui Yeou, and not what has^ been commonly called tbe Niger. 'Five 
truth ^eem3 to be, that there is no such river as ‘ the Great Inland river’ 
of Africa; we have got that notion from the Greeks and Arabs; and 
since modern discovery has quite overthrown such an idea, the appella- 
tion, as well as that of the Niger, should he banished our systems of 
gi'Of./ iphy and our modern maps. The river of Tombuctoo bus no more 
claim to be called tlie Niger or Great Central African river, than any 
other large African ^treg m. as tl;c^Bahr-al-Abiad, the I\Tisselad, or the 
Biihr-al-GIiazel (if there be such a river), the Yeou, or the Sliary, all of 
wliich are inland rivers equally with it, and equally run through countries 
Inhabited by Negroes. That such an tippellalion as the Niger or river 
of the Black People, should have been given by tlie ancients to the only 
largt; river of Africa, south of tF'e Sahara, known, and tliat by report only, 
to them, is not at all surprising, considering tbeir miserably imperfect 
information on tbe subject of African geograpliy ; but that we should 
continue to retain that classical appellation, and apply it to the river of 
Tombuctoo — as if* it deserv«. d that name by way of eminence, as the only 
large stream that watered the immense region possessed by the Negro race 
• is absurd ; it wou d be much better to use such names as are usually em- 

ployed by tbe natives. But we dismiss tbe subject for the present, in full 
assurance that in a very short space of time, by the above discovery, our 
knowledge of tjiis hitherto almost unknown continent will be vastly en- 
larged and corrected. 


ALGIERS. 

At page 412 of tbe last edition of our third volume, we noticed the 
successful result of the French expedition against Algiers, d'be French 
are ndw absolute masters of this once formidable African state, which, 
for three centuries, had been permitted to wage a piratical war against all 
Europe ; and the expenses of a conquest so honourable to tbe arms of 
France, and tbe oause of humanity in general, have been amply refunded 
out of the spoils of tlie subjected enemy. The public properly found by 
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the Frencli in Algiers, was estimated at 55,084,5^7 francs, oi 
sterling: viz, — \ ^ 

' In g6Ul and silver specie ‘ 18,(>S i,5*27 tra^ics. 

In wool, and other coninio\lities, . 3,0()0d ‘H> 

In brass-cannon, 700 in niiinher, . '• 1,009 000 

To-d, . . . ''*r;5,0Sl,5-27 

Q 

This estimate, hOwevov, fr^es not incbule 890 iron-guns, nor an im- 
mense quantify of military projectiles* and po\Vder found in't\i* city, nor 
the value of the real property belonging to®*^^ state*," comprisin’^ the half 
of the bouses in Algi'et'’^, and which of theVnselves have been valued at 
oO, 000,000 of francs ; wherefore, taking the whole expense of tl\e expe- 
dition, both bv sea and land, at 48,500,000 francs, according to thci 
estimate of the minister at France must haVe realized by her conquest 
a clear gain of at least £S,0()0,0'00 in actual property, independently al- 
together of tbe value of the new' establishment she lias required in this 
quarter of the globe, in a naval and commercial point of view. 

The conquerors of Algiers are now busily engaged .n following up a 
plan of colonization in their newly-acquireil territory, and Ave heartily 
wish their endeavours all success, for we regard tlunu as calculated to lay 
a sure foundation for the ultimate civilization of thir> fair and fertile but 
hitherto unprofitable region. In the following remarks which have been 
made upon the measures now pursuing in the Algerine country by France, 
we heartily concur ; “ It has been said that France has been unduly ag- 
grandized by her acquisition, — that she^has obtahied an important naval 
station in an advanced ])ositiou In the Meditmranean, — and that the con- 
sequences may prove detrimental to our cemuicrce and maritime supe- 
riority in that sea. M cannot, l.oAvcvor, recognise the validity of such 
allegations, except as muications of national jealousy. Is not our posses- 
sion of Malta — 'vvlucli v, e liold by exactly the same title as tlie J'rench 
do that of Algie ’s, namely, the right of the strongest, — open to precisely 
the same objection on the part of France ? Did not Napoleon, in 18(13, 
urge tliat objection? And did we not go to war again with France in order 
to refute it ? If the colonial aggrandizement of one nation were to he held 
as furnishing another witlt any just ground of complaint or interposition, 
in what situation would (beat llritain be placed by the recognition of such* 
a doctrine ? Waiving this, however, and coming at once to the question 
of colonization, we say that all civilized nations have a direct interest in 
the spread of civilization, and that this interest is greatest in the case of 
those nations which are most exclusively commercial. Africa can never 
civilize itself ; it must first he coloiiized, and a focus or centre established, 
wlience civilization may radiate, as it were, to the different inhabited or 
habitable parts of that great continent. Little does it signify by whom 
this is done, provided it be done, in a situation favourable to tlie diffusion 
of knowledge and the arts of civilized life. Now Algiers under thp occu- 
pation of the Fi*ench, seems to answer all these conditions ; and possessing 
in itself resources capable of prodigious developement, it is also in contact 
with nearly all the principal tribes which predominate over the African 
continent, and consequently may well become the parent of that civiliza- 
tion, which, we hope, is destined to penetrate even to its deepest recesses.’’^ 
* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 17, }»i). 174. 
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AMERICA. 


\Vn are inilehtod to the ‘ Aflierican Almanay for 1832/ for the^follotfina; 
vakiuble ro.itnbutions to the statistics of the United States : 


I — rjit: CENSUSES of the •united i^tates. 

Tliat wliicli tiiost concerns ev'pry state is tl/JjopalationiDf its territory, 
in(liulinp;,t^-eAlier with tlje number of iiilialltants, a,view of tlicir comli- 
tion and ti^ means of suhsistence .and in^provement. Civilized nations 
are solid/)ii8 especiftUy tn ascertain the number of personsVho compose 
theii* i-e^j)ective coinmunities.l Diller?nt methods Jjiuve been practised for 
accoinplishiinr this ])urpose ; one lyis been l>y estimates founded on the 
nuinlxn* of houses, and arbitrarily allowing- a given number of persoAs for 
each dwelling ; and otliers* by estimates forwuled on the nftmher of births, 
and on the nund)er of deatlis. But it kn evident that no reliance <‘an he 
])laced on the .^ curacy ftf estimates foiynled on such data;^and tlie only 
sarisfactoiy method is an actual e'niimeration of tlie iiilia])itants. 

I'ixact *Mnini(-rat’:Mi8 of the ]n,pu]ation of th(‘ most civilized countries 
of hi;,roj)e, are id' hut recebT date. The population of I'rance was not 
accurately determined till since the French Revolution of 1789 ; nor 
that of England till 1801 , The government of the United States is entitled 
to tlie iionour, we believe, of liaving, at its first institution, set tluj exain- 
})le ‘d’ estahlisliing a syslem of an ollic.ial census of the inltahitauts, at 
regular periods. Th-; primary object of this census is tlie apportiomnent 
of the representativ es in congress ; l)ut, lmle])en<lently of this object, it is 
justly regarded as avelyuTi porta id and intere.sting doi uiiKMit, inasmuch as 
it furnishes the most satisf^ctor\ imh,x. of the growth, prosjiority, and 
strength of the country. 

It was provided by tlie CoustiliCiori that the Uirsf Census of the Unit- 
<'tl States should he made ‘Svithii. three years alter ,■ iirst meeting of 
congress, and within ev^cry subseipient term of ten ^cars, in sucli manner 
as they shall by law direct.” Tl»e First ( ensus was accordingly taken in 
1 /90, and the l^fth in 1830; hut this last, owing to failures or delays in 
coiiijileting it with respect to several states has not yet been officially 
jiublished. • 

These se’a' -d enunie 'atioiis furnish satisfactory vie\^ s of llui rapid pro- 
gress of jiopulation ; but it is iiuirh to he regretted that a more uniform 
and pliilosophical system of classification of tlie inliahitants, with respect 
to ago, has i\pt been adopted. In this respect, there is a great diversity 
among the several censuses ; yot there has been a gradual improvement, 
and tlie division adopted in the last is far the best, and, with respect to the 
v/liite inhabitants, very satisfactory. in this census, there is a want of 

uniformity, in the division of ages, between the white and the coloured 
population ; a circumstance wbicb renders it very defective as a basis for 
^'ornparative views relating to these two classes. 

Though there are. probably few if any countries tliat can boast of more 
ai i*urate enumerations of their population than the United States, yet we 
are far from thinking that these enumerations possess tlui degree of accu- 
racy which is desirable or attainable ; and we believe that those who know 
most respectiiyir tlie manner in which they have been managed, feel least 
confidence in their correctness. Various errors and defects are to be at- 
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tributed to the want of fidelity or of competency in the personas employed, 
and also to the want of adequate compensation for the laba ir and time re- 
qmsite, in some plirts of the cowntry, for the thorough pcrfuj^mance of the 
bu^ ^essl ^ We hope this subject .will hereafter receive more of the atten- 
tion of the government ; and inat the plan on which the census may here- 
after be taken, will be better formed, and better executed. 

As the strength apd prosperKy of nations are founded on the number, 
resources, industry, af.d etjucatioipof the ppople,*^ knowledge of all these 
matters is highly important Vo a free government, where all are bound to 
• contribute to tlie public defeVee and support, and all have an influence on 
public measures ; and it is im^mitant /Jiat such knowledge shikild be dif- 
fused among 4\l the citizens. V ^ 

Other classes of thn inhabitants, and othek matters in addition fo those 
which rebate to the number of the difffivent classes, might be advantage- 
ously' embraced in the census, as the number of married persons, male 
' and female ; thb number of .families, the numbef of inhabited houses, dis- 
tinguishing those of stone, of hri(^, and of wood, whetlier framed houses 
or of logs ; hquses of public worship ; academies dr grammar schools, and 
common schools, together with the number of pupils ; and the resources 
of the inhabitants in manufactures and agriculture ; the number of horses, 
sheep, and other domestic animals. Were these several matters embraced 
in the census, we should have laid before us, in every period of ten years, 
a highly interesting view of the state of the country in all its parts ; and a 
comparison of each new census with those that preceded it, would afford 
a correct, and should the prosperity of the country continue, an animating 
view of the progress of improvement and of society. The authentic infor- 
mation which might be embodied in this form, would bejiighly interesting 
and valuable both to the present generation and to the generations which 
may succeed. 


The First Census : — 1790. 

In the First Census the whole population of the United States was di- 
vided into only five classes, in which the total amount of the several classes 
was as follows ; 


1. 

Free white males under 16 years 

, . 802,127 

2. 

do. do. do. of 16 yeais and upwards . ' 

813,365 

:i 

Free white females .... 

. 1,556,626 

4. 

All other free persons except Indians not taxed 

59,511 

5. 

Slaves ...... 

. 697,697 



Tola/ 3,929,328 


The Second Census : — 1800. 

In the Second Census the total population of the United States was di- 
vided into twelve classes, the free white males and the free white females,^ 
hehnr each distributed into 5 classes according to age, and all othci' free* 
except I.ulmn, not taxed, forminif the llth class, and the slayes 
tlH> several claLv' statement exhibits the total amomit of each of 

1. Free white males under 10 years of age 

“ of 10 and under 10 years . . * 


710,010 

3i:i,050 
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3. 


of 16 and under 26 years 

. 893,931 

4. 

ii ^ u* 

of 26 and under 45 years . 

478,5->0 

5. 

- / 

of 45^ years and upi^ards 

. * . 283,075 

6. 

Tree;,whiTO females und(jr 10 years of age 

. '5'2G>Z 1 

7. 


of 10 and under 16 ^4avs 

. 323,909 

8. 


of J 6^ and under 26 years . 

403,553 

9. 


of 26 and under 45 years 

406,207 

10. 

ii 

years and upwards . 

• 254,991 

11. 

All other persons 

1 except Iiulians not taxe/^ 

, . 110,072 

12. 

Slaves 

. : / 

. . 896,819 


/ 

'/\ui 


I ToJal 5,3lG,b77 

* Mini Tiiinib<;rs of the several classes are iiot^ifded up in thff official 
form of the Second Census, and ’they are stat<‘(l above as they are 
found in Sey belt’s “ Statistical Annals but the su»ii total differs 
a little from the total of tfie Second Census* as* stated on page 001. — In 
the official form of the First Census, there is a sliglit error in adding tlie 
population of Delaware,* making tlie tofkl 59,094, instead oir59,09(), and 
conseqiKiintly, the whole population of the United States 3,929,320, in- 
stead of 3/929,328. ‘ ^ 


The Third Census : — 1810. 


In taking the Third Census, the same divisions wonj adopted as in the 
second ; and the numbers of the several classes were as follows : 


1. 

Free white males under 10 years of age 

1,035,278 

2. 

££ 

‘‘ of 10 and under 16 

468,183 

3. 

« 

JVid ilifder 26 

547,597 

4. 

i( 

‘‘ of 26 and under 45 

572,347 

5. 


of 45 and upwar^ls 

364,736 

6. 

Free white females under 10 years of age . 

981,426 

7. 

(£ 

of 10 and under 16 

448,324 

8. 

a 

of 16 and under 26 

561,668 

9. 


of 26 and under 45 

544,156 

10. 


of 45 and upwards 

338,378 

11. 

AH other free person^' except Indians not taxed 

186,446 

12, 

Slaves 

• « ^ . 

],19j,364 




Total 7,239,903 


The Fourth Census ; — 1820. 

In the first three enunn3rations all other free persons except Indians 
not taxed were thrown into one mass, without distinction of age or sex, 
and the same course was adopted respecting the slaves ; but in the Fourth 
Census each sex of both these descriptions of persons was distinguished, 
according to age, into four classes, and each sex of the free white inhabi- 
tivits was divided, as in the Second and Third Censuses, into five classes ; 
and in addition, the number of free white males between 16 and 1 8 years 
was l^xhibited in a distinct column. Pei-sons engaged in agriculture, com- 
inerre, and manufactures, were also distinguished into three several classes ; 
and “ forcMgners not naturalized ” formed an additional class, rhis Census 
gave the following results : 
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1 . 

O. 

3. 

o. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

15 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 
1 (). 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 
2G. 
27. 


Free white males under 10 years 
“ of 10 and under IG 

‘‘ “ of IG ainl under 2G . 

*' “ of 2G and under 45 

‘‘ ‘‘ of 45 u\.d* upwards 

Free white females under 10 years 

of 10 ar/1 under IG 
“ “ , of 16 and under 2G 

of 2v^ and under 4.5 
of 4^3 and upwards 
males under lF;^^eju*s ^ ' . 

of 14 and under 2G 
of^^G and under 45 ! 

“ of 45 and upwards 
females under 14 years 
'* of 1 4 an(J under 26 

of 26 ainl under 45 
“ of 45 and upwards 
males under 1^ year?. . 
of 14 and under 26 
‘‘ of 26 and under 45 
Free colour- J of 45 and upwards 
ed persons: j females under 14 years . 

Ilf 1 4 and under 26 
of 26 and under 45 
L of 45 and upwards 
All other persons except Indians not taxed 


Slaves : < 


. 1,345,220 

612,535 
\\ 776,150 

. 76d,083 

' 495,065 
1,280,550 
605,348 
781,371 
736,600 
462,788 

’ 203,088 
163,723 
77,365 
321,344 
202,436 
152,693 
70,627 
47,659 
24,048 
23,450 
17,613 
45,398 
28,800 
27,181 
18,881 
4,631 


Total 9,637,999 


28. Free white males between 16 and 18 

29. I’oreigners not naturalized 

30. Number of persons engaged in agriculture 

31. ‘‘ “ in commerce . 

32. ‘‘ “ “ in manufactures 


182,205 
53,087 
2,070,6 Ki 
72,493 
349, 50() 


The Fifth Census: — 18.30. 

In the Fifth Census, a new and much more satisfactory division of, 
the free white persons was adopted, each sex being distributed into quin- 
quennial divisions under 20 years, and into decennial classes from 20 to 
100 : hut a different method was followed with respect to the free co- 
loured persons, and the slaves, each sex of these two classes being 
formed into six divisions. The number of white persons and also the 
number of coloured persons who tvere deaf and dumb, were also stated, 
and each divided according to age, into three classes ; and the number ot 
persons blind is also exhibited. The census, however, though the returns 
are now completed, has not yet been published, and the total number ot 
each class throughout the United States, it not yet made known. ' 
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1 



venrt:. 

Maine 


1.51, 71<). 

5^•^S,765 

20B,:i;55 

500,162 

.55,0 

Now Hampsliiro 

in,rt*.5 

•is5,8rjs 1 

■Z1 1,160 

241,161 

260,5.55 

10,4 

Vermont .... 


1.51,16.5 

217,895 

2;i»,761 

280,670 

10,0 

Alassaolm setts 


,4*^r>.8k5 

•'•172.010 

.f2;j,2S7 

610,011 

11) i; 

Rhode Island . . . 


(>9,l:>i 

76p/il 

s:i.o5o 

07,210 

17,0 

Ciomieelieut . . . 



261.112 

275,218 

2<)7,7I1 

8,2 , 

Nt‘W York . . 



0.5.# 10 

I,:)7.f,sl2 

1,01.5,508 

50,1 

New .lorstiV • • • 

|Sl Jii!) 


• 2/,.5f;2 

27 7,57.5 

.520.770 i 

15,6 

Peims> Iv.ii.ia . . . 


f (iOV»1.5 1 

810,00! 

i,oto,:ii:i 

f, 5 17,672 

28,4 

Didaware . . . ’ 

• ryG>iKjj 

' 61^/2 

72,6; 1 

72, : 10 

76,7.50 

5,5 

Maryland .... 

rii!) ::?s* 


:kS0.51i» 

■♦07,550 

416, <a5 1 

0,7 

Virginia .... 

7r/,()io 

NS(1,‘^(10 

070,622 

1 .‘vIO 

1,211,272 

1.5,7 

N. Carolina . . . 

f)5i 

l7sA'/:i 

.553 500 

6.'iS,s2;) 

758 j;o 

1.5.6 

S. Carolina . . . 


515, 501 

11. 5, 11 o 

502.7 11 

^ 581.1,58 

15,7 

(hMO'gia. .... 


Ifi'idiSi) 

25i,i.->;j 
^ lo,;}52 

510,080 

.5 16, .567 

51,5 

Alabama \ 


* S,s5i) 

V 127.001 

.508, })0; 

111,6 

Mississippi^ 


V 75,118 

1.56 806 

HO,l 

Louisiana . . «. 

• 


r 76,556 

155,10; 

•215 575 

10,7 

Tt.'nnes.soe ... 


R>5,()0r^ 

261,727 

i 12t>,8l5 

681,822 

62,7 

K*;ntiielvy* .... 

‘ 7;M)77 

05.) 

106.51 1 

! ;^(il,5!7 

6s8,Stl 

22, 1 

Oliut ..... 

. . 1 

U 15,.5<)(\ 
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057,6; 0 

61,2 
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• 
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’ I5.6.05 

1 2l,(i25 

5;i,0.5<l 
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20,1 
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.Vrkansas Territoiy . 


.551 

i .|.:62 

1 1,062 

8 )i ) 

1 J 275 

51.260 
al 1.585 

2:)0,1 
11.5, 5 

Klm-j.i.i Territory . 





1 ,51,; 25 


Total . . . 
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Delaware . • • 
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Virginia . . • • 

N. Carolina* . • 

S. Carolina . • • 

Georgia . • • 

Alabama ? 
Missis';i\'pi\ 
liouisiaiiii . . . 

'riMun^iset'. . . • 

KiMiliicky . • • 

Ojiio^ . . . • • 

linliaua • • • 

Illinois , . . . 

AlissfJiiri . . • 

D. of C(»lmnl)ia 
I\liolugau 'rorritory 
Arkansas Territory 
Floriila Torviltn y 


Biave.s. 

Slaro''. j 
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0 

o7 

o’ 
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0 

’’ 1 

0 

16 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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10.8 1 
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1 1 
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23 
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1 ( 
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46 
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211 1 
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,502,518 
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J. 5.5, 206 

168,821 

20.5,017 

216,4(>2 
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1 16,151 

106,:J()5 

2.58, 17 5 j 

,515,665 

20.261 

5!), 600 

105,218 

ll!),(i56 ; 
5 4i,8;o 

217,470 

117,201 


5, Iso 

17,088 

.'34,660 

1 32,81.1(1 
65), 06" 

65 650 
100,6.51 

1 . . . 

13.581 

44,555 

80,107 

1 12.382 

12,150 

40,3 13 

80,561 

l:c(i,7.52 

165,350 

3,417 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.55 

237 

100 

0 
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0\7 

716 



; 3.011 

10,222 
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IV.-THKOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


VAMK. 

PLACE. 

DENOMINA- 

TION. 

Com. 

oper- 

ation. 

- 

No. 

eclu- 

Ctlted. 

Stud. 

ill 

.831. 

Vols. 

ill 

Lib. 

No. 

Plot. 

Bangor Theol. Sem. 

Bangor, *^^Maine, 

Cong. 

181fj 

50 

11 

1,200 


Theol. Sem. 

Andover, Mass. 

Cong. 

1808 

511 

139 

10,000 

4. 

Theological School, 

Cambridge, do. 

Cong. Unit. 

1821- 

87 

33 


4 

Mass. Epis. Th. Schoo’, 

Do. ^ do. 

Episcopal, 

1831 




4 

'Thool. Institution, 

Newton, 

Baptist, 

1825 

25 

22 

1,020 

2 

Theol. Dep. Yale Col. 

New Maven, Cl. 

C^ong. 

1822 

:o 

48 


3 

Theol. Ins. Ej)is. Ch. 

New ".^ork, N. Y. 

Plot. Epis. 

1819 

131- 

28 

3,000 

4 

I’heol. Sem. of Aubiir:., 

A ubur^' do. 

Presbyt 

lS-21 

157 

51 

4,000 

3 

Hamilton Lit. &'rh. li>s. 

llamilt^V, » do. 

Baptist, 

I82tt 

1110 

-80 

1,01(0 

4 

Hart wick Seminary, 

Hartwick, do. 

Lc'heran, 

1810 





'Fh. Sem. Du. Ref. Ch. 

N. Brunswick, N. J. 

Dili “h Ref. 



21 



'Th. Sem. Pr. Ch. U. S. 

Princeton, do. 

Pre.byt, 

1812 


92 

o,ooo' 

.3 

Sem. Luth. Ch. U. S. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 

Evaiig, li. 

1820 


13 

ti,200' 


Geriiian Reformed, 

Yorlv; do. 

G. Ref. Ch. 

1825 

11 

11 

1 ; 


West. 'Fh. Serniifarv, 

AHegheiw T. do. 

Presbyt. 

1828 

22; 

3,901.' 

.2 

Epis. 'Fh. Schof)l V a. 

FairfaxX’o. Va. 

Prot. Epis. 



l!)! 

l,;)0ti; 

3 

Union 'Fh. Seminary, 

Pr. Ed. (’o.j^do. 

•Presbyt. 

1821 

30 


3/ ■00, 


South Th. Seminary, 

Columbia, 8. C. 

do. 

1829' 

9 

1 

2 

SouU\ West. T'^. Sem. 

Maryville, 'l^n. 

do. 

1821 

1-1 

22 

5,.5(HV 


Lane Seminary, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

do. 

1829 



i 


Rock Spring Sem. 'l 

Rock Spring, 11. 

Baptist, 

1827; 

5 

1,200] 1 
’ 1 


Tiieru arc Homan (’athollc 'rheological SeniinarieH at Raltimoiv niul near Eniiiihls- 
burg, Md., at Charleston, S. C., at Bardstown and in Wasl»ingt"ij Comity, Ken., and 
in Perry County, iMo. 


V . — R I : E I G I < ^ U S D E N O :M I N A T J O N S . 


DKNOM1NATION.S. 

Mill. 

Cluirch, 
or ( yoiff. 

Coinnmni. 

cants. 

PopnlatioM. 

Calvinist ic Baptists, 

2,914 

4,381- 

304,827 

2,743, 153 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

1,777 


47 t ),( X )0 

2,600,090 

Presbyterians, General Assembly . ' 

1,801 

2,253 

182,017 

1,800,000 

(/Vingregationali.>ts, Orthodox 

1,000 

1,270 

1 10,000 

1,260,000 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

558 

700 


600,000 

Uiiiversalists .... 

J 59 

.300 


.' i 0 t ),000 

Roman Catholics 




.590-000 

Tiutherans .... 

205 

1,200 1 

41,000 

itto.ooo 

Christians .... 

200 

800 ' 

25.000 

275 000 

German Reformed 

84 

400 

17, 4( H ) 

200.000 

Friends, or Quakers 


100 


20(\()00 

Unitarians, Coiigregationalists . 

160 

19^ 


176,000 

Associate and other Metii odists 

350 


: S 5,0( H ) 

175.000 

Free-will Baptists 

300 

400 

16,000 

150,000 

Dutch Reformed 

159 

191 

17,888 

125,000 

Mennonites .... 

200 


' 30,0(10 

120,000 

Associate Presbyterians 

74 

144 

15,000 

100.0)0 

Cumberland Presbyterians 

50 

75 

8,000 

100,000 

Tuiikers .... 

40 

40 

3,000 

30,000 

Free Communion Baptists 

30 


3,500 

.30,( K ) f ) 

Seventh'day Baptists 

SO 

40 

2,000 

20,000 

Six- Principle Baptists . . .» 

25 

30 

1,800 

20,000 

United Bretl|||n, or Moravians 

23 

23 

2,000 

7,000 

Millennial Church, or Shakers 

45 

15 


6,000 

New Jeru.salern C3iurch 

30 

28 


5,000 

Emancipators, Baptists 

15 


GOO 

4,600 

Jews and others not mentioned 


150 


50,000’" 


Vl.-'rilE PUBLIC LANDS. 

The property of the soil of the whole vast region, comprehended within 
the limits of the United Stales, and not owned by tfie separate states or 
by private individuals, vests in the government of the United States. From 
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the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and between tlie northern and southern 
boundaries of tie republic, it is calculated that there is contained a super- 
ficies of foui^oen hundretf millions of acres. The pcflitical situation of 
the difteiient parts of this syperficies is exceedingly various. Divid^^fg it 
into four belts or strips, parallel, or neaul^ so, with a meridian line, tho 
first comprehends the A^lsgutic states in most of which, particularly in 
the Middle and Northern States, the land^is almost v\Ji^lly the property of 
individuals; and whaMlcit^s not J[)elong tf^individual proprietors, belongs to 
the state. Thus in Maine there is a consider'thle portion (j 4’ land belonging 
to the states of Massachusetts and JVfamc ; ^id in Ci^rgia, large tracts in* 
the occupatitm ot the Clierokee Indians arg^lairned by the government of 
that state. riu* Gtci^iral Go^rnment possesses no land in any of the At- 
lantic states, except small poi'tions wITich have boim*ceded for foi^s, dock- 
yards, arsenals, and other like natimial purposes. 

The second belt of land westward conij)iehends the new states and , 
territories of the Union, ift all of which, ex#(‘j)^ Kentucky* there* are con- 
sid(*rjihle. in most of them large tractf of public d jinain ; these states 
having been foimied sint'e the revolutiqji, and tlieir populatkm settled on 
lands either j)urchased of the United States, or still behniging to them. 
The nuniBer of persons of tlie latter class, who thus occupy, without title, 
lands Still belonging to the* fjnited States, is verj" large, exceeding, in 
some cases, that of the persons who have acquired titles. They have, 
however, generally settled themselves with the purpose of eventually 
pure.hasing the land. 

'llic third belt lies westward of the organized slates and territories. It 
«'omprehends lands acquired by the Louisiana treaty, and of which the 
Indian title has been exlj^uished^ by treaties with several irilx's of Indians. 
As there is no organized civtt government, there is no white ])opulation in 
this region, except hunters aijd vagrants. On the southern porliou of tills 
district, west of the territory of Arkansas and the state of Missouri, the 
tribes of Indians, removed from the Atlantic btates, have been, or are })ro- 
po.sed to be established. • 

The fourth belt comprehends all the remaining district to the Pacific 
ocean. It lies on both sides of the llochy MouuUiins. riui Imited States 
have acquired the title to it by the Louisiana trinity, by tho discovery of 
(he coast, and by«interior exploration. The title, liowcvcr, to that part ot 
this region, which is w^st *n the Rocky Mountains, is ( < itested by Great 
• Britain. Great Britain claims, not that the title is in her, hut tfiat the 
ri'gion is unappropriated, and open to the first comer. By a convention 
concluded in 1828, to last twelve ^^ears, it was agreed between the United 
States and Grijat Britain, that neither government would take possession of 
it, or occupy it. to the exclusion of the other, during the period of the 
convention; which either party might renounce, on giving twelve months* 
not’ce to the other. A chain of trading posts belonging tp the British 
Northwest Company extends through this region, to the mouth ot the 
Columbia river. It is also visited by hunters from the Unitiid States, but 
in*nuiiibers far less than those from the British colonies. The Indian title 
to this whole fourth belt of land remains unextinguisbed ; and the soil of 
that *part of it lying east of the Rocky Mountains, is supposed, for the 
most part, to be too sterile to become the residence of civilized man. 

The property in these lands was acquired to the United Stales by various 
treaties of purchase and cession. The treaty of 1783, with Great Britain, 
established the Mississippi as the western boundary ot the new stales, 
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whose iiulepenclence was, in that treaty, acknowledged by Gpea^ Britain. 
Spain had attempted, during the revolutionary war, in her iiLgotiations with 
Mi^ay, ^and afterwards with tlie other diplomatic agentsNof the United 
Stat^'., to fix our boundary muck farther eastward. This, iioww/er, was 
invariably and firmly resisted By the United States; and in the treaty of 
San Lorenzo cl Real of 1795, Spain acquiesced in the Mississippi as our 
western boundary v, .From that •period, the title of the United States has 
been uncontested by afty foreign ptlwer, to the laiflls^Mist of the Mississippi. 
But a grave corrtroversy longiexisted betw/ien the United States and seve- 
ral of the separate states on tlvs point, of t^hich a few wordst will presently 
he said. , 

By the Louisiana treaty of 1803, the United States* acquired, for fifteen 
millions »f dollars, the^ wlnde tract of country known by that name, and to 
the sajne extent to which it had been possessed by France and Spain. This 
cession carried ^he territory of the United States to the Pacific^ and inde- 
finitely to the north on tly? coast of the Pacific. It has, however, been 
already observed, that Great Brit&in sets up a claim adverse to ours, on 
the Pa('ific coast ; how far eastwaf.*dly to the interior she pxtends it, has 
never been stated by Ijer negotiators. 

Considerable controversy arose betweeq^the United States and Spain 
relative to the southern boundary between the two governments, and the 
title to the province of Texas and the part of Louisiana east of the Missis- 
sippi. This coutvovevMy was settled by the- treaty with Spain of 1819, 
commonly called the Florida treaty, by which tin; western boundary of the 
United States south of the thirty-first degree of latitude was fixed at the 
Sabine rivci ; all \v'est of it -s'as admitted to belong to Spain; and all east, 
Including h'lorida, was c<‘ded to the, U’-ited Statt?s. 

'i’he boundary of tlie pid)lic domain on the* north is not yet entirely sel- 
th?d, in any part of the v* st exUnit from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 'The 
portion of the line w(‘st of the Mississippi is left undecided for twelve 
years, by the couveulion jt 1828. Our government has ottered to run 
the boundary on the forty-ninth degree of latitude to the Pacific ocean. 
Tim portion of the boundary east of the Mississippi was, after a protract- 
ed controversy, and many ineflfectual attempts to settle it under the treati(*s 
of 1783, 179i, and 181 4, finally referred to the arbitration of the King of 
the Netlierlands. The minister of the United States to the Netherlands, 
and the government of the state of Maine, have protested against the 
award of the arbiter, as not being within the terms of the submission. 

Such are the treaties with foreign powers, which ascertain the title and 
extent of the public domain of the United States. The title to these lands 
was the subject of the first great political controversy that divided the 
opinions of the citizens of the United States, after the declaration of inde- 
pendence. The ancient charters of several of the states extended from 
sea to sea, or indefinitely to the west. They consequently crossed each 
other, and threw the same territory into the limits of ditt’erent states. This 
was one source of dissention ; and another was, that, as the greatest part of 
the western region was wholly unsettled and the war was carried on, at the 
common charge, it was deemed unjust by those states, whose western 
boundary was ascertained, that they should have no interest or sliare iii the 
vacant lands. The discontent of Maryland on this subject was so great, 
that she refused to come into the confederation, and delayed the corudusiou 
of that instrument of government till 1781 ; and when sh^ finally acceded 
lo it, did so with a reservation of her rights. 
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The serious controversies on this subject were put at rest, hy several 
acts of cession.^nade by the states interested, to the United States. New 
York set the example, by an act passed the first of March, 1781. yir- 
ginia follower on the first qf March, 1784, and her cession was,dcei»yrd of 
the greatest importance, as her claim ejkttended over a vast region (t!ie 
territory northwest of tlyc phio), and had been strengthened by the iiiilitai y 
efforts of the colonial government of Virginia to protect the territory against 
the lYench in the fornjer-wars. ^Massacjmsetts ceded htu* claim on the IDth 
of April, 1785, and Connecticut hers on tlie 18th of Septeyiiber, 1786. lly 
these several ^acts of cession, {he Ui/.ted States ac^juired an undispute(!D 
title to the t«-ritory northwest of tjie Qlij/n Out of this territory have 
been formed the sta^§ of Ohk^ Indiana, and Illinois, the territory of Michi- 
gan, and an extensive territory west 6f it, whicKJtJias already been pro- 
posed in congress to organize uiijier a separate territorial government. 
Connecticut, in making her cession, retained a considerable district in’ Ohio, 
known by the name of the ‘‘Western” or >‘ Connecticut* reserve,” which* 
was finally ceded to the United States ki 1800, and hy the United States 
to Ohio. The foundation of the amplje school-fund of Cipinccticut was 
laid in the proceeds of this reserved tract. 

North* Carolina made a cession of the tract of cohntry now forming tlie 
state of Tennessee in 1789.* "'ll was subject to a great variety of claims, 
described in the act of cession. In 1806, congress ceded to TennessiM^ a 
considerable part of the public land in that state. The title to the residue 
is still vested in the United States, but no land-office has over been optnied 
by the general government in this state, nor have the public lands been 
surveyed and brought into market. It has been represented to congress 
that all the valuable^ |) 0 ]j;tions of them have been long settled, and attempts, 
hitlnjrto unsuccessful, iitiv^M*eeu*mado of late years to obtain a donation of 
iheni; or a sale of them, on yery easy terms, to the actual settlers. South 
Carolina ceded her claims to western Jlands by an act of her state govern- 
ment of 1787. The cession of Georgia alone was needed for the amicable 
adjustment of this great controversy. Tlib took place, after a series ot 
highly embarrassing transactions, in 1802, when a compact was entened 
into between the United States and Georgia, by which the latter ceded to 
the United States all her claims to the lands west of the present western 
boundary of Ge^irgia, an I the United States contracted to extinguish the 
Indian title east of th^t line, as soon as it could he dune, “ peaceably and 
on reasonable u.*ms.” On the tract of land, to which Georgia thus ceded 
her claim, tlie states of Alabama and Mississippi have been formed. 

The expenditure directly incident to the acquisition of the public lauds 
may be stated as follows : but it must be recollected that other public ob- 
jects of the highest moment have been effected hy those treaties, with 
Indian tribes and foreign powers, by which the various cessions ol land 
have been attained. The Indian treaties have been frequently treaties ut 
pacification as well as territorial acquisition ; and the political advantages 
of the Louisiana and Florida treaties vastly outvv(;igh, in importance, the 
'inere value of the land acouired. 


Expenses of Indian treaties from 177G to I82(>, . . 

Payment to Georgia under the compact of 180::?, • ^ 250,000 

Do. on account of Yazoo Scrip, . . • • 4,0o0,000 

Purchase of JiOuisiann, 15,000,000 

Do. llorida, 5,000,00o 
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l-;xj)t3iisos of survoyin*^ MO niillians of acres, 


•2,164,000 


Do. 


?s oi survey I'lu . . ■ W ~ ~ 

incidontal to tlic sales ol public lauifs up to June JO, 10 i 


I . *10,(167, .'i/O 


Since the date to which these.computations are brought, large expendi- 
tures have been made, and much larger ones ii^aj^ be expected io he ifi- 
curred in extinguisliing the Indian title to the lands in CTeorgiii, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. n 

The public lapds were very early looked to as a source of revenue to 
^lie country. As emly as 1276, Silas Deane, ,tbon a political and com- 
mercial agent of the United in^Fiiihce, /'ommunicated to congre.ss 

a j)lan for tiie sale and settlement of the ten\ory norjUwest of the Ohio 
;nul, as lias been alreaijy . 4 >bservcd, the calculations of tb< future value of 
this region formed the first gieat subject of colllsioii b(*tweeu the sitveral 
states of the Confederacy. It was, however, a long time before an effec- 
tive system was71evised, by which the lands coidd be thrown open to set- 
tlement, or made available for the ^)urpose* of revenue. 

Bounty- laiuhs having been promised by the coixtinental congress to the 
ortirers and soldiers of the continental army, it became necessary to redeem 
that phnlge as early as^ possible. The controversies between ibb several 
states and between them and the United Stafds retarded, for some time, 
the fulfilment of this pledge. On the 20th of May, 1785, an ordinance 
was passed by the congress of the Confederation, for ascertaining Urn 
mode Ol' disposing of lands in llie western tcuritorv, and this was tlie first 
act of general legislation on the subject. Tins act may be found in tluj 
new edition of the Land Laws, p. .349. Under it, very limited sales were 
made, not amounting, in ihe whole, to more than^'^,540 acres. 

In addition to these sales, there were three cnmsi'deralile sale.s “ liy spe- 
cial contract,” as it was calleif The first was, of “ the Triangle,” a tract 
of land on lake Krie, west of New York, north of JVnnsyl vania, and oast of 
the present state of Ohio. It was comprehended in the cessions made to 
tlu? United States by New York and Massachusetts. I bis tract was ceded 
to the state of 'Pennsylvania on the 4th of September, 1788, It consisted 
of 202,187 acres, and 157, MO dollars accrued from the sale. The next 
sale, prior to the adoption of the Clonstitution, was made to the Oliio 
Laud-Company,” of a tract of land on the Oliio and Muskingum rivers, 
originally intended to include two iiiiHIons of acres, out afterwards retluced 
l)y agreement to ratlnn* le'-s iliau one luillion. I'lie price of these laiuls was 
two-thirds of a dollar an acn*. receivable in evidences of the public debt. 
4 ho Ohio Company wa. formed l>y W'inthrop Sargent and Manasseh Cut- 
ler, of ^Massachusetts, and commenced the settlement of the 4 >tate of Oliio 
in 1788, then a wilderiiess uninhabited by civilized man, and now con- 
taining a population little short of one million. The third of tliese sales, 
by special contract, \v’'as also in Ohio, to John Cloves Symmes, of tlie 
’tract of larul between the Oreat and Little Miami rivei-s. Tins sale, ori- 
ginally of one million of acres, was reduced, by an alteration of the con- 
tract, and subs<*(|uontly by a lailure to perform its conditions, to 248,516* 
ados. On the lands irn luded under this contract, were ina<l (3 the first at- 
tdiijits, wliich }uov(3d wholly successful, to setthj the territory northw(‘st 
of th(‘ Ohio. 'Che enterprise of the Ohio Land-Company was a little ju lor 
in <latc, hut loss prosperous. 


" ( fi) n>jM;jirl(;nff’ of llic Jlf;\ Veil. I. )•. /». 
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Oil til# lOili^f May, IBOO, an act of con‘<nv'*i was passeiJ, layiii^^ tli« 
foundation of tie lainl sys^/nn, as it now exists. Jt has received several 
inocUHcalions^ at subsequent periods, two^f wbicli are of great iii^iorfailte, 
and will*|)rev(intly be statetK • • ^ 

IJndin- ibis law, the substantial features^oj* the land system of the United 
States, are the following*:-^ 

AH the lands, before they are offered fot* sale, are^mweijed, on a rigid- 
Ilf (icciirate phin<t at fin; expense of ih^governmentf This is the corner- 
stone of the system. In this cofisi».t.^ its great improvement over the land 
system of Viig-inia, accowliiig so which, v^arrants w^re granted to those* 
<m tit led to rei^ive them, fol*tr^:ts of* unsih>^yed public land# These war- 
rants might 1)(‘ locn}(td on any land iy)t previously appropriated. In the 
absence of geometrical surveys, it was difficult by r/atural boundaries, In- 
dian paths, and buffalo traces, to identify the spots appropriated. , The 
cons(‘(pu*nce was, that numerous warrants were laid on^the same tract, 
conflicting claims arose, and the land titles df‘ tl#3 country were brouglit in- 
to a state of the most perplexing and ir^urious ernbarrassmont. riie state 
of Kentucky awd that portion of Ohio a+lotted as bounty-laitds to the Vir- 
ginia troops, have constituted one great theatre of litigation, from their first 
s(?ttlem<*nt. On the other han^i, land titles acquired under the system of 
the United States, are almost wholly exempt from controversies aiis?ing 
from uncertainty of location or boundary. 

The surveys of the public lands of the United States are foundeil upon 
a series of true iiieriilians. The first principal meridian is in Ohio, tin? 
second in Indiana, the third in Illinois, &c., each forming the l>a‘<e of a 
series of surveys of which the lines are made to correspond, so that the 
whole country is atJLnst squares of one mile each, and townships 

of six miles each ; and tliescTSubdivisions are distributed with matlieinati- 
cal accuracy into parallel ranges. The greatest division of land marked 
out by the survey is ciilled a tonmshijf, and contains 23,010 acres, being 
six English or American miles square. The township is subdivided into 
thirty-six equal portions or square miles, by lines crossing each other at 
right angles. These portions are called seettuns. The section contains 
010 acres, and is subdivided i:.to four parts, called fpiarter-scctions^ each of 
which of course contains one hundred and sixty acres. The (piarter-sec- 
tions are finally dhlded into two parts, called halff/iiayter-sectionSi of eighty 
acres eacli, and this is the smallest regular subdivision known to the sys- 
tem. The sectional and quarter-sectional divisions are designated by ap- 
propriate marks in the field, whicli are of a <‘lmractt'r to lx* easily distin- 
guished from eacii otlier. The half quarter-sections are not marked in tlu^ 
Held, but are designated on the plot of the survey, by tlie surveyor general, 
marking the distance on one of the ascertained lines, in order to get the 
quantity of such half quarter-sections, as exbibiteil by bis plot of survey, 
i'lie fractional secMons whicli contain less than one hundred and sixty acres, 
an* not suhilivided. 'fhe fractional sections wliich contain one hundred and 
sixty acres and upwards, are subdivided iu such manner as to preserve 
tile most compact and convenient forms. 

A^ series of contiguous townships laid off from north to south is called a 
rnngr. The ranges are numbered north ami south from the base or stand- 
aril line, running du<* east and west. They are counted from the standard 
meridian east and west. — I'be following first soi tion of a private act, 
passed in 1825, * may serve as a specimen of the nomenclature, by which 
lots of land may be indicated in the system of the public surveys : — 
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‘‘ Be it enacted by tbe Senate and House of Representatives of tl*e United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that,, when the Secretary of tbe 
TiTasiiry^shall be satisfied that Mm Johnson, of Indiana, di(J^ enter, at; tbe 
Broo^ville '•Land-Office, in said state, tbe east bait ot tbe nortbea^ quarter 
of section thirty-five, and the \|'e8t half of the northwest quarter of section 
thirty-six in township seventeen north, in ranges ffiur east, by mistake, in- 
stead of the east lv»lf*<^f the souttieast quarter and the west half of the south- 
west quarter of the safd sections, Tl shall bVj lawful tin* a patent to be issued 
to tbe said Johiit?on, for the two last mentioned half-quarters, so intended 
^o be entered, on bis^relinquisbing to the tinitecUStates his interest in, and 
surrendering ^le patent issuecKfAr, tl»e two fii‘?it mentionednialf-quarters, 
in such manner as shall be directed by the J^cretary#(ff the Treasury.” 

Tbe dividing lines trf ulie sections, of course, run by the cardinal points, 
excepi where what is called a fractional section is created by a navigabb*. 

, river or an Indian boundary. The superintendence of the surveys is com- 
mitted to five surveyors ^nctal. One thirty-sixth part of all the lands 
surveyed, being section number K^in eacli township, is reserved from sale, 
for the support of schools in the tmvnship, and otMjr reservations have been 
made for colleges and ^universities. All salt springs and lead min(*s are also 
reserved, and are subject to be leased unde^the direction of tbe Vresident 
of tbe United States. ‘Whenever the public interest is supposed to require 
that a certain portion of territory should be brought into market, for tbe ac- 
commo iation of settlers or others who may wish to become purchasers, the 
President issues instructions to the surveyor general, through tbe commis- 
sioner of the General Land- Office, at Washington, to have such portion of 
territory surveyed. The siu veyor general makiis this requisition pulilicly 
known to those individuals, who are in jjie hsffij^^f CAptracting for public 
surveys ; and a contract for tbe execution of nie surveys required is entered 
into between tbe surveyor general and deputy* surveyors. Tbe contract is 
given to tin* lowest bidder, providtTtl tbe surveyor general be fully satis- 
fied of bis capacity to fulfil the contract. The maximum price established 
by law for executing tbe public surveys fs three dollars a mile, in the 
upland and prairie counivie^ . In the southern parts of tbe United States, 
where tbe surveys are rendered difficult by^ the occurrence of bru/onsy lakes, 
swamps, and canc brakes, tbe maximum price established by law is four 
dollars a mile. 

The deputy surveyors are bound by their contract to report to tbe sur- 
veyors general tbe field j otos of tbe survey of each township, together with 
a plot of the township. Prom these field notes the surveyor general is en- 
abled to try the accuracy of tbe plot returnerl by tbe deputy surveyor, and 
of the calculations of the quantity in tbe legal subdivisions oT tbe tract sur- 
veyed. From these documents three plots are caused to be prepared by 
tbe surveyor general ; one for his ojvn office ; one for tbe register of the 
Proper Land-Office to guide him in the sale of the land ; and tbe third for tfu; 
commissioner of the General Land-Office, at Washington. The gov(*rnment 
has generally found it expedient to authorize the surveying of forty town- 
ships ot land annuallys in each land district, so as to admit of two sales l’»y 
public auction annually, of twenty townships each. 

Ihe (/eneral Land-Office at Washington is under tbe superintcMidenci? of 
an officer, called Commissioner of the General Land-Office. It is subordi- 
mUe, to tbe treasury department. 

Hie \m\)\ic lands are laid off into districts, in each of which there is a 
under the supermleudenee of two officers, appointed hy the 
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Prosidmit aiul^onate, called the Register of tlic Laud«Office, and the Re- 
ceiver of Piihnc Moneys. .There are at present forty-two land-olHces. The 
ro.j^ister ant^ the receiver each receive i^salary of five tinndred Jollars^o* 
ann,^ afld a commission of«r>iie per cent.«on the moneys paid int(? tlieiai^OfHce. 

Till 1 HW a credit was allowed on all |>uiiphases of public lands. In conse- 
quence of this system, lUrge quantities'of land had been purchased on specu- 
lation ; and also in the ordinary^ 'course of purchaser fi- vast amount of land- 
debt to the government liad biin contScted.* To felieve the embarrassed 
condition of these debtors, an .act was passed, authorizing the relinquisli- 
ment of lands purchase!^, and* substituting cash payments for the credi ? 
system. Tlie most beneficial efi’ecls liatj^resulted from tht change, apart 
from the relief of •those, wlfo were jndebted to the government. At the 
same time the minimum price of the land was reduced from two^dollars to 
oni* dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. In the first instance the,public 
laiids are otl'ered for sale, under proclamations of the Pi-q^sident, by public, 
auction, with the limitation of the ininimuib roie. I^ands not thus sold are 
afterwards subject to entry, at p.Vatc^ale, and at tbe minimum price. 

A very large amount of publfcnand«is in the occupation »f persons, wlio 
have settled upon it without title. This is frequently done in consequence 
of unavoidable delays in bringi^ig the land into market, and not from any 
intention, on the part of the settler, to delay payment. Laws have been 
passed, granting to settlers of this discription a pre-emptive right in tbe ac- 
quisition of a title, that is, tbe preference over all other persons in entering 
the land, at private sale. These laws afford the actual settler no protec- 
tion against those who might choose to over-bid him at the public sale ^ ; 
hut it is believed that in most cases, by mutual agreement among purcba"- 
ers, tbe actual set4jer is^/juabled^tp obtain bis land, even at public sale, at. 
the minimum price. It is seated, however, that great injury is done to tb ‘ 
settlers, by combinations of* land speculators, who infest tbe public sale-, 
purchasing tbe lands at tbe minimum |nice, and compelling ^onn /iWcsettbu s 
tt) take tliem at an enhanced valuation. Should tbe settler refuse such an 
agreement, the speculators enter into competition with Iiiin at the sab*. 
On tile whole it would appear, that on an average, tbe government obtains 
but the miuiiiium price for its lands, although the quantity actually sold 
and occupied, being tlie clioice of the whole quantity brought into market, 
is of course woith much more. 

It has been suggested, and with an appearance of justice, that the price 
of ihe public lands is too high. The government, having already reimbursed 
itself for the cost of them, cannot he considered as having any other duty 
to perform than to promote their settlement, as rapidly as it can take 
])lace by a heedthy process, and to meet the wishes of all who desire hothr 
fide to occupy them. Considering the class of men most likely to take 
the lead in settling a new county, one^hundred dollars (the ju ice of a half 
(juarter s(M‘lion) paid in cash to the government, is a tax too lieavy perhaps 
for tli(» j)rivilege of taking uj> a farm, in an unimproved wilderness. Tbe 
j)rice is aln ady too low to oppose a serious obstacle to speculation. A 
i^onsuhirable reduction of it would not probably increase that t'vil, u bile i! 
would essentially ndieve tlie /w^m /zV/c settler, d'bere wonbi in fact, per- 
baj)s, be littb^ else to object to a jdan of gratuitous donation of a Icilf <piar- 
ter-s{*ctioii to actual s<*ttlers, tlian tbe comj^arative inpKtiee of sucl\ a plan 
towards t]»ose settlers who bave alreiulv purchased their farms. 

A novel and* singular claim has been up, iu siuue of the u. w state's, 
to tbe (Mtlive pKquutv of the j>»ibrjc laud'* wulun tiu‘ir limits. I be nature 
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of this work forbids our engaging in a discussion of this siil>jo(?t. • No at- 
tempt has been made practically to enforce this ylaini. • 

ougly; to be obWved, that per cent, on all the sales of public lapds 
withit^the states severally, is reserved ; three-fi4‘ths of which lire te be ex- 
pended by congress, in makiilg^roads leading to the states ; and two- 
fifths to be expended by the stsftes, in the- encouiwji^'nient of learning. The 
first part of this rasciw«ation has •been expended on the Cumberland road ; 
and the treasury of th5 United SfJftes is Really in *ndvance to that fund, 
on account of this public work. ^ 

It appears that up to the present time, ab^ut U>0 millions of acres of the 
public lands have been surveyetk^* Of these,^thifty millions have not been 
proclaimed for sale ; twenty millions have ueen sold, •and as much more 
granted by congress fot* education, internal improvement, and other pur- 
poses. , There are then 1 10 millions of* acres surveyed hut not sold ; 80 
.millions of whicl^ are in the market, ready for entry at the miniimiin price, 
and thirty millions subject ^Jbo be proclain^ed for sale whenever there is a 
demand. 4(‘ 

The following tables will furthei»iilu^‘*ite this sliljcct.^ , 


table showiiiii; the whole Quantity of baiul iiitliosc States and 'rerrUuries in which puhlic 
land ix; situ Hid ; the (iuantily nf Public Lund to which the Indian title had hern cx- 
tinjiuished June lit), *, and the Quantity to which it luul not been c\lini;ui>heil 
June 30, 


State or Territory. 

1 Whole t|iian- Ooiuitity otj (Quantity i»t‘ 
lity of land in land iMdoitt^inuniind lieloiiL’iint 
^•¥eh Ihe^. States, to Ui(' U. States, 

Territo!^’. Jo whieti tln> to which the In. 

jlndian title is dinn title is not 

At U#'is. ,>Mini/nishcd. |exlin);uished. 

'renio>->ee , 

2<>, 1:52,(100 
31,071,2.31 

.3,00(1 oboj 

11.511517 10,885,700 

!Mi‘5sis,<.pj>i . 

Indiana 

22^4r>0,(>()f) 

12.508 -1,55 

h 31 15 ().32 

Ohio .... ...... 

21,810,2 1() 

4,984 3 18| 109 501 

Louisiana 

.31,10.3 010 

2.5.301, If )7i mine 

Illinois 

.W) 11.902 

23,575 .300 

O.I31,(;io| 

Mirhiean Territory, (tieninsidar) .... 

21,9.39,870 

10,3t»3,120 

7..378,4001 

Arkansas do 

2.S,.S})9,.o20 

20,770,941', nuiie 

Missouri 

39.119,019 

35 2(i3,5ir' mine. 

Florida Territory i 

.3.7.2Ms7<;o 

, 2f).7:/8;4tM 

lf),7«)9,079 

1,0.3^,010 

Alabama 

.31,001,22(> 

9,5l9,00(i 

Tc*rritory of Huron lyin*,^ wr-s' of lai.e Miclii- 

3.31,027,18!) 

205Ji72,0f)8 

49 985,0.39 

i;an and east of the Mis^iv^ippi river . 

Great Wotern territory, exiendin;; from the 

50,801,8.j I 

• ♦ • 

50,801,8.31 

Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean . , 

Add quantity to which the Indian title is ex- 
tin^Miishcd . * 

750, 000, (KK) 

1,140, 4.32,3 10 

• • • ^ 

7504)00,000 

S5(),7<)0,47.3 

. . . 

. 

205,072,0.98 

Totid acres hclongins; to the United States . 

. . . 

. . . 

1.0(>2,1().3,I7I 


* In rompillns tliis article rereience has been had to the new edition of the La'mrLaws 
puhlisiicd In- order of ron^;rcss in 1828 ; to article Ne IX. in tlie North American Re- 
view for Octolicr, lS:iO; to article No 1. in the American (iiiarlcrly Revitiwfor Dei-eni.- 
her, ; to a Report from the Treasury to the Senate of the United Slates, Fehruai y, 
Iti, |S,^7 , to tile National Caiiuidar tor 1831 ; to the chapter on the j)iil)ii(‘ lands in Sey- 
U(tr\'s Statistics; t<» a report of a select committee of tlie llonso of Jleprcsenlatives of tiie 
United Slates, 25lli of February, ‘ 
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Tabh? thl-; Qiiantily of Laiirl sol(l in each of the several Slates ajid Territories 

from the 1st of July, JH20, to llie .‘ilstof Dereifiljcr, lS2f), a period of 9 I years: andf^Iso 
tli’e (inantilv sold in each year. * 

‘ " f. v 


Alabama . . . 

.Mississippi . . 

I<ouisiaii<i . . . 

Oino .... 
Indiana . . . 

Illinois . . . ». 

Missouri . . . 

j Florida Territory 
j M ielii^an 'J\‘rrilory 
Arkajoas 'I'erritory 

‘I'olal . . . . , 


which there were sola 


A< res. hd.^. 1 


Jyl59Jl5i 7H In half the year of dO.T JOf TK 
JH21 r - -. . . 781,213 

jr>0,s;;ir35| ' 1822 ‘ SOI, 22(i IS 


iy m,ii(i7 73 i 
701 

0(i7,200 44j 
923.50(»\.ri^;! 
:j3fi,r>97 ;?ni 
4l3.20f) 
59,899 30 , 

8 , 137.218 23 


1823 
182 f 
1825 
182G 

1827 

1828 
18id9 


m 

;i2. 

18 

953,319 52 
749, .323 04 
893,491 99 
818,082 29; 
<129,727 7(i 
fHiziAm 3g: 
1,«2U890 Oil 


8,197-»218 23' 


CENTPnL ASIA. 

In our account of this ex^eAlive but comparatively unknown region, we 
adopted tliose boundaries wbicli Nature seemed to delineate in those vast 
mountainous barriers by which it is separated from the rest of Asia on all 
sides, and then, for the sake of perspicuity, we divided it into two grand por- 
tions, Northern and Southern, physically separated from each other by the 
great chain of the Mooz-Taugh, and the Great Desert or Gobi ; we also suh- 
<li\ ided this latter or southern part into Eastern and Western. In this 
adoption of boundtjries h,nd classification of divisions, we did not feel our- 
s(‘lves hound rigidly to follow those of preceding geographers, as Du 
liable or Pinkerton, IMalte Bnm or Klaproth, but chose that order of 
boundaries, divisions, and description wliich seemed to us fittest for geo- 
graphical illustration ; we did not adopt the method of Du Halde, because 
in Ins day the Chinese empire included but a part of Central Asia, as 
we have defined it above, and the denomination of Central Asia was not 
th(3n, nor for many years suhsefjuent to the appearance of his great work, 
adopted. If we mistake not, Pinkerton was the first who introduced the 
geographical lerin of Central Asia, in his learned dissertation on the Goths 
and Scythians, and in the sulnsequent editions of his very valuable geo- 
graphical work, the very best which till then had appeared. All succeed- 
ing geographers Iiave from him adopted the term, and when its configura- 
tion, boundaries, and extent are considered, no other term could so fitly 
express the rdgion so denominated. Malte Brun, in his classification of the 
boundaries and divisions of Central Asia, has not included what we have 
denominated the southern division in Central Asia at all, though for wliat 
reason wo know r 9t, for from its character and boundaries it is as clearly 
entitled to make a portion of the great interior convexity of the Asiatic 
continent as the northern part. The authors of the great Geographical 
l')ictmnary — now in course of publication at Paris — have adopted our classi- 
fication of the boundaries and divisions of Central Asia. After mentioning 
JMandshooria as an integral part of the great Chinese empire, they add : 
Mongolia, which forms the eastern part of the Central Plateau, (and be it 
nMiiemhen*(l, that witli them the Central Plateau and Ceritral Asia denote 
exactly tin; saTuo region ;) Tibet which extends on both sides of the 
southern angle (of the Central Plateau), and is hounded on the south by 
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tlie Himalaya mountains : lastly, Little Til)ot, tlie lossorH5o(Tlvli«iria, and 
Soongaria which aje in the western part of the Lentral Plaa*aii. See 'rom 
ii.*mcle*Asia, p. 447. * ' , 

Asfor Tiinkovvski — the account of wdiose jotirney to Pekin in 1^20 and 
1821 first appeared in the RuJiiSn language, and then in French, accom- 
panied with notes by M. Klaproth,* and- finally* irt English in 1827 — liis 
account of ChinesiJirTTartary^ is aj^iere ti^nscript of^ Father Hyacintirs ac- 
count of Tibet and Mongolia, and oT the S(?t-yu-wen*‘kian-lu, or descuiptiou 
^of the western (Countries, published in Clij^ese at Pekin in 1777. But the 
translations of the Chinese originals are ^'erelj^ condemned by Klaproth 
as extremely ftiulty, and it is iftifiossiWe foaanj^ hut SinoloSsts to det(u- 
mine tlie matter. The Fniglish translation ai)Oiinds kferro’s, hut whether 
tliey are T)wing to the Painlessness of the correctors of the press, or copied 
from the translation of F'yries, wc camlot say. but they are numerous and 
'notorious ; as, ftirr instance, in ylacingthe source of the Kcrlon 200 li or 00 
ge<jgraj)hi< al miles X. of *Iie country of. the Ordos, (the Ortons of Dii 
liable.) and then making it run 20v^ li N. in the first part of its course be- 
fore it turns t^ tin* 8.E. The firj^T ijFa ?nonstrou5 geographical blunder ; 
for if so, its source w'lj^ild he in 4'P N. lat. instead of 48" 85' as in Du 
Ilakle's maps ; and the second is in direct d^rntradictiou both to Du liable 
and d’imkowski's own map of his route in going and returning. The fact 
is that runs first 8. W., then S. F'., and finally E. and N. E. till it en- 
ters the lake of Koulon-Xoor. Tliere is actually more geographical infor- 
mation respecting Mongolia in the travels cf Gerhillon than in Tinikow- 
ski’s hook, and the topographic"! descriptions (as all .such verbal descrip- 
tions must he) are of no (»thcr use hut to confound the ordinary class of 
readers, unless diligently compared witkjtho imjpf^of pu liable; for tbe 
one prefixed i.. merely that of the route from l>ndvhtato Pekin, wbicb, how- 
ever useful for that purpose, (and in this respf‘Ct it is eminently so,) is of 
no more use for illustrating the geography of Mongolia, than tliat of the 
route from Glasgow to London wuubl illustrate that of Great Britain. 
This double route indeed is not laid dowm in the maps of Du liable, nor 
in the great maj) of China ivvn up in 17G0 by the orders of Kien Long^, 
nor in Bell of Ante' mony’s travels ; as in all these, the country througli 
which they pass is left a mere blank, as Klaproth remarks. But it must 
also be remarked, that this merely lespects the route Kom Kiakhta to 
Pekin, tor the routes of Gerhillon and others of his order through various 
parts of Mongolia, as far as Xerchinsky on the one hami, and the con- 
fluence of the Toola aiia (^rclion on the other, are well and accurately laid 
down, with numerous observations of longitude and latitude, as Klaproth 
justly observes. Timkowski’s map represents correctly only the space he 
traversed, the remainder is le.ss deserving of confubmee, and manufac- 
turers of maps would do wrong, if, they hastened to copy every thing in 
, his maj) ; for instance, the course of the Kerion, and the shape; of liibcs 
Koulon and Buir, which are much broader than his map represents them. 

It is also erroneous in making the p'cat wall run to the N. of Nortian in- 
stead of to the S., and in the narrative, in a note put by Klaproth liimself, 
Kalgan or Chang-kya-kew is placed in 48" 51' 85" N. instead of 10" 51 
85" X,, and in another, by tlie same critical Sinologist him.self, just four pag(*s 
after, Swen-wha-fixo is jilaced iu 10" 20' 2" W. of JVkin, in.stead of I" 20' 

2" from the san^; meridian — errors entirely owing to the carelessness of the 
printer. , 

Under the name of Central Asia, Timkowski Includes Western 'roorkis- 
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tauii, aiifj Mjuul^iliooria or Eastern Tartary, thus extending it from tlio Cas- 
pian Sea to tliO^ mouth of the A moor, and alKrms, that according to the 
divi.sions adopted by European geographeifs, Central As^a comprehends^all 
this spaetj ; we are unacquainted with any geographers who incUefe \p^stern 
Toorkistaun and Mandshooria in Centi^ ^sia, the former belonging to 
Western and the latter tM) EastenxAsia. have no objections to his in- 

cluding Tangoot in Central Asiav'and makirvg it the^Jioujhern division, hut 
why exclude from it i*ireat andA^ittle Western Tibet, which from their 
pliysical aspect and relative situation to Afghanistaun, Itndoostaun, and 
China, have much more claim tp he considered as portions of Central Asia,* 
than Westerd Toorkistaun ayd M^ndsliq^na? He furtliej* tells us, that 
this, his division ofHientral Asia, will jiprJufps put an end to the ohl cus- 
tom of using the names of Tartars, and of GreaUindependent am] Chinese 
Tai tary, so oft repeated by the most celebrated authors in describing this 
part of the old world. We certainly think the name of Tartars very incor- 
rectly bestowed on the nomadic hordes of wifat ^^e denominate Central Asia, 
as the Mongols, Maiidshoors, and Tib^^ans, and even to those of Western 
1 oorkistaun, ^ho are ail of Toorkiy!i ©rigin ; but the naiiie has been so 
long in i^se and wont, and grown io familiar to our ears and eyes, as a 
generic term for all the wandering tribes of Asia, the Arabs, Koords, and 
Afgliauus excepted, that it is more than luohahle the names Tartars and 
'1 artary will still maintain their ground in spite of all lemonstraiice to the 
contraiy. Even Timkowski liimself at times falls unawares into this 
blunder, as when speaking of the destruction of the Ywen dynasty in 1368 
by Iloiig-vou ; after that event, says lie, the Mongols took their ancient 
name of Tartar. The Mongols were consequently Tartars before their 
comp-est of Chin;jj, ami have been Tartars ever since 1368, by their suh- 
seqiKMit adoption of tlnii: anUent appellation. He does not say that otliers 
calk'd tliem Tartars, hut th»t they themselves resumeil their ancient name. 
If so, why not call the Mongols by a 4iame which they anciently bore, and 
whic.h they have since resumed ; and call Mongolia, Tartary, as in this case 
we have his own authority? *But Timkowski should have known that tlie 
IMongols never called themselves Tartars, and were olfendod with Uubru- 
(piis for calling them so, and told him that it belonged to their vassals, not 
to themselves who were Mongols ; consequently they could never resume 
a name they never took. 

In his description of 3loNr:oLiA from Hyacinth, Timkowski divides it into 
the provinces of the KliLlh a and Sharra Mongols, the Mongols of Kokonor. 
^\ o have very little new respecting Mandshooria ; wluil we have is given 
not by 'l'imko\v ski, but by Klaprotli, and merely respects its ])olitic{|l 
divisions, which are stated at live, namely, — Ningoutta, Gliirin, iMoukden or 
vShen-yang, Kinchew-foo, and 8iou-yan-ching, all comprised under the name 
of Cl)in-king : so that our knowledge of that extensive region is much the 
same as in the days of Du Halde. * 

Mongolia is divided amongst a great number of princes, of ancient^ 
hereditary families, subject immediately to the em[)eror, and the goveru- 
nu'nt. entirely of a military character. The Khalkhas are under four 
khans, and compose in the whole 86 banners, instead of three khans 
aiuf 55 banners, as in the reign of Kaimg-hee ; Hve more banners were 
suhsi'ipu'iitly added, and in 1731 Tsyren, who reigned at Ourga or Koureii, 
find who was son-in-law to the emperor Yong-cliing, ^k^s named Grand 
Shassak, in iwompense for Ins services against the Eluths under Kaldan, 
and received the coninmiid of banners. His title is Sain Noin, and 
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Iiis p^overniiiLMit forms tlie western part of the Kalka terutor^, giext the 
Iieij^lits of tlie Selinga, and which extends towards Hi. 'JWie otlier khans, 
as*>the Shassaktocl^ Toosliidtoo,* and Tsitseu or Cheching khan, have. the 
coinr^imi aver 19, 21, and 20 hammers, respectively. Tlie ?irst ^nicainps 
on the southern side of the ll^iangai mountains, the second near the 
Selinga, and the third on mou|t Oundour Dabft oti tlie Kerlon. We were 
mistaken in sayi;ig t-ljat the mesent encapipnient of Tooshidtoo khan was 
on the Toola at Ourgti, depe/iding«in this \n the auT4iority of Malte Ih uri, 
who tells us thaV the princes and chief priests of the Khalkas lived in a camp 
•called the Aorga on,.the Toola. The fa(^.is, tlmt in so sa^dng, we con- 
founded the ecclesiastical capifa^-of a^ the^ Khalkas, and the permanent 
residence of the Khootooktoo or visible divinity of,i4ie nation, with the 
eiicampnjent of the ^Iioo^ihidtoo khan, which is still, as formerly, between 
the Selinga and the Orchon. • 

Onrga or Kourm is situated near the right bank of the upper Toola, 
and its coidluence wnth tl^p Selbi, opposite thft colossal summits of thej 
Khan-oola, (the Manalin of Ciirl)dy[,on on the left bank,) 250 versts road 
distance, S.E. i)f Kiaklita. The placA^contains 7000 inhabi|,ants, of which 
oite-fifth are lamas ; and in a lartre building are cooked the victuals of the 
scholars of the lamas, of whom above lOOQ^are maintained at the expense 
of the Kliootooktoo. • The inhabitants live cfiiefly in tents, whether they 
he lamas or laymen. Tlie temples are numerous and splendid, standing 
N. and ci,, having green roofs, and around the top of one of these is a 
splendid gilt lattice. Within a large and hd’ty enclosure is the residence 
of the Khootooktoo. From the vicinity of Kiakhta to GO versts beyond 
or S. of Ourga, all the Mongolian inhabitanls are subjects of the Khoo- 
tooktoo. These are calk'd .shabi or disciples, and ^rc e.;^imated at :i0,000 
tents or families. They all pay taxes, besides^er^onal service ; the culti- 
vation of the land and superintendence of the* numerous Hocks belonging 
to the Khootooktoo, — all ot which go to support ihat pontiff and Ids court. 
The climate of Ourga is verv severe. The natural humidity of this district, 
surrounded by mountains abounding in sprhigs, is still further increased 
by the vicinity of tfie K/jan-' ola, whose colossal summits command it on 
till! S. and neiitraiize the salutary iii/luiMice of the warm winds, though it 
he sheltered from the cold winds by a chain of high mountains on tin* N. 
Thf cold is so great that even culinary v<?ii:etahh‘s arw injured by the 
moniing frosts. The inhahitants therefon* are compelled to liave recourse 
to the kitchen-gardens Ki; khta for their vegetables, d im ajipearance 
of the place is rude and (lesoiate, except when animated by the tem[»orary 
t^hodes of the adorers of the Kliootooktoo, wlio arrive here from all parts 
of Mongolia to receive his benediction. The numerous tents iheii scattered 
nroundy with their numerous horses and camels and flags, [nesent a livf-ly 
and inteiesting appearance. When Tinikowski was there, it was the period 
of the re-appearance of tliis preteri'ded immortal, a hoy of seven years. 
Timkowski wished to see him, but was refused, because tlni new 
Khootooktoo, who had been brou<j;ht all the way from Tibet, was fatigued 
w\v\\ \i\s long jouniey, \\\\{\ \v\t\i luivlng Iv\h l>enGiV\eUo\\ U> \\\mv« 

1011,00(1 ol his worshippeis. Abov'e catmds had been c.ollecteil by 

the pif>us Kairnucs, to bring the deified child from the inonasUM/ el 
I oiitHfti Jii'fir witli ail }ti'* nuite, at own expense^ a pmi ik'V ot 

tuoKj than 1 he iiianifeHtation of the new poiitiif created an 

<'Xliaor(ltnfiry' sensation anioiigMl th«! supcistitioiis — men an</ 

xvonun., oUi men ami chihlreii, richly dre:.se<l, mounted on their linest 
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canipls (\r Iidrsos, \vc*nt in crowds to sec the infant deity and receive* Itis 
hlesHin^, and returned to their tented homes full of joy at havinj^ seciu tiu* 
face, and received on their liead the imposition of tl»e haild of the ^vondiv us 
child. A fete* of three successive weeks js held at Ourga on thss occ^tsion, 
attended hy all the khans of the Khalkas, tl^ representative of the emperor 
of China, the vang of Gurga, and all tlfe itohility of Northern Mongolia. 
During this joyous festival, hor8e-ij.ce8,wre8di\g-matclnJs> contests at archery, 
and other games, are lAiccessive/y exhibited. iThe first are far beyond any 
thing of the kind exhibited in Europe. On one of these contests, the horse 
course was 12, B. miles in, lenglji,’ and 1110 horses started at once for the 
winning-post f and on anoUier ,coursp of tijp 'miles long, 1G27 horses, all of 
the age of six yeav^ started together for the prize. The wrestling con- 
tinued for two days, in a large open area, before the* great temple, and the 
combatants on each side were 2G8. At the inauguration of a now 
Khootooktoo in 1729, not less tlian 2G,000 lamas and^ above 100,000^ 
Mongols attended the entrance of the regenepted deity into the sacred 
inclosure. When he came out of hj^ tent, lie was conducted hy the 
principal INIongol nobles and senior ,^ xtiias, who held him hy die hand and 
under llnj arms, and then placed 'ijim on ahorse magnificently caparisoned, 
— a hiibilgan or priest of high sank held the bridle on the one side, and the 
Ta larna on the etlier aide. The lamas then chanted liymns in his praise, 
accompanied hy a hand of instrumental music composed of 200 Mongolians, 
with large drums, gongs, and brass trumpets ; whilst the nobles and tin? 
assembled throng bowed profoundly, and raised their hands towards heaven, 
lie rode slowly towards the temple, followed by his sister in a sedan-chair, 
the s(*nior lama, the envoy of tlie Dahai Lama or supreme pontiff of Tibet, 
the Cliinese ambati, th(\ vang, the Khalka khans, and tite other Mongols 
of distinction, — the peo’)[)lo accompanying on both sides till tliey reached 
tlui sacred inclosure, whei> the procession halted. The Khootooktoo 
was tlieii taken off his horse hy tlK3 nearest lamas with the greatest 
n*spcct, and led through the south gate into the inclosurt*, and tlien into 
the great temple, where, assisted hy the envoy of the Dalai Lama 
and the persons of his suite, he mounted a ilirone adorned with ])recious 
stones and rich stuffs. l'l;e amlian then announced to the assembled 
throng, the order of the emperor of China, to pay to the Khootooktoo 
the honours dug to his rank. Hereupon, the whole assemblv Uowed 
themselves to llie groutid tluee times. 'I'lien the new Kliootooktoo blessed 
all present hy the imposition of his hand, successively a-' tliey approached. 
— as his sister, the amhan, ihe vang, tin* priiu’ij>al lamas, the khans, anti 
all the principal Mtmgol nobility, — when they all retired, hut the Khoty 
look too still remained in the temple to bless the otlier lamas and the 
peojdi*. Next day, seated on his throne, lie received the presents of the 
emperor of China from the amhan liis representative, consisting of a 
plateau of gold 28 Ihs. weight, in thehiiddleof which eight pvoevous stones 
were enchased. On this jdateau were kadacks worth 1000 OWICOS ot ^ 
sihvi) find 81 piocoi^ of tyld and silver cloth, the making of which cost 
MI .ounces of silver cacli ; besides 81 fishes from tin? amhan himself, 
containing conlectionarics. All these were presented to the Khootooktoo 
with tfie most profouinl respect, an<l accompanied with the felicitations of 
the eni|>en»r, who finally, thiongli the amhan. solicitml the heneiliction of 
the Khootooktoo for himself and the empire, whieh'^^ given hy the 
di'ifit'd mortal by laying both his hands on the head of the ahihan, and then 
he gave his hh'ssing to tlu» lamas and tlie peo}>le. V'.very one impressed 
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with the idea of receivin'; it directly from the divinity, atl^amyed^success- 
ively, cand manifested exem|dary respect, fervour, and devotion. Atrcord- 
iii'^i to the Khalkfts, their Kho^^tooktoo has already seen 16 generations, 
and t^at fiis physiognomy change^ with the phases of the mebn, having at 
new moon the a])pearance of ^uth ; at the full, of a man in the vigour 
of life ; and appears quite o\f m the last qinyWr. At tlie Klian-oola a 
great festival is JithUh.v the IVlowgols ev^ three years. There the census 
of the population is made, tiifdertifSings proposed, aftd di(lorenct‘s decided. 
On the south ^de is a splendid temple, corresponding to the importance 
*of this asseinhly. U is steep on the nor'lh^side, JLmt the deqjivity is gtmlle 
on the south <yde. * • 1 . * 

This chain is 40 versts in length, and Girhellon ^mIio calls it the Ilan 
Alen, w^mt 30 verstti aU>ngst the ^ide next the Toola, whose descrip- 
tion of this part of the country harmonizes with that of Timkowski. 
On one of its sides are inscriptions of colossal dimensions, on large. 

* white stones in^^longol, ^Mtmtehoo, Chinese,* and Tihetiaii characters, 

signifying celestial joy. In th 5 clu^s are stationed tents of guards, to pre- 
vent access to.the spot sacred KhootookUo. An ^eternal repos(‘ 

reiirns in these valleys; the solitary ahtAi;s of numerous Avild goats. This 
range is the first in coiiMng from the S. All the mountains to the N. of tin? 
'Foola abound in womls, and rich verdure, aful wild strawberries, agree- 
ably to (ierhillous statement : hut the Mongols make no use of them, 
nor of the red currants, wihl peaches, and various other herry-hearing 
shrubs, common to the range of the Khiii';au Alini. One hundred and 
eiglity versts to the S.IL of Ourga, is Mount Darkan ; a lofty ridge of red 
granite, between rocks of which grows the Kohinid pjjgnuva. On the ex- 
treme southern height is a great oho or cairn of ;stones, erected by tin* 
Mongols, who come here every s«unmer*fo ceJ'ST>r{fte the memory of ,Jeng- 
liis Khan: it is highly venerated by them as# being tin? mountain, at tln^ 
foot of which that hero forged iron m his youthful humble days. A Mon- 
golian chief assured Timkowski, that the anvil of Jenghis Khan still re- 
mains on that nountnin, made of a peculiat metal called honn/n, which 
iias the properties of iron ai copper, being at once hard and flexible. At 
the eastern extremitv of the mount Tono, on the hanks of the Kirlon, is 
tlie chimney of the hut when? Jenghis Khan dwelt in his youtli ; and on 
this account, offerings are annually sent to this inountaiu by the shassak 
Djoriouii, whilst another shassak sends his to mount 'Darkan. Bourkhunn- 
oola or the Divine uiountaiij, ^ >ntains the source of tin; Oiiou ; and Dour- 
hen-Puta, another moir.Uain on that stream, is famed as being the hirlh 
ylace of the Mongolian hero, whose memory is revered amongst his rude? 
and illiterate countrymen, who were delighte.d to hear from. Timkowski, 
t'hat his fame was still preserved in Europe. Ilis warlike deeds are still 
chanted, and sung in plaintive and harmonious strains, by tin; sons of the 
desert. The young IMongol, accu^omed to hear and rehearse tin* tales 

♦ of other days, beholds in his nightly dreams tlie sliades of Ids wariikr; an- 
cestors. “Where is our dreaded and intrepid Jenghis Klian? The songs 
of his ndglity deeds re-eclio ii^urnfully amidst the rocks of tlie (hum, 
and on the verdant hanks of tln^xerouloun.” 

llespecting the SJuirra or Soulhcrn A/o??g-oAv, they compose .^>3 banners, 
according to Timkowski, instead of 49 as in Du JIalde ; the Ortoos coiii- 
])ose 7 haniieis J^^'tead of 6; the Mongols of Kokonoor compose; hsni- 
nevs instead of'4i, as in Du Ilalde. I'liey were first composed of 1) divi- 
sions, under as many taiflsjiasor juinces. In 1697, on the defeat of Kal- 



dan, cliiiL'f Eluths, they submitted to Kanghee, who divided them 

into 19 standai'ds ; and iri^l725, on account of a rebellion in 1723, they 
we^e fnrthur subdivided into 29 standards, namelv*: the E^utbs 21 , 
tlie Kh#it the Torgouk 4, and the, Khalkas 1. Between N^ghya 
and Kanchew are the Tchoros Eluths, 3 standards. The Mongols 

of the Altaian mountains form 19. banners, knder a general who resides at 
Khobdo, 1^. of the ujjper Irtish viSoon^r/fe\| no loo^r known under that 
name, being effaced Win the maps of Mbngrtiia by flie Mandshoors. It is 
now called the government of lli, and the nomadic tribes of that region 
compose 15 lyinners, incbiding.tlle 3 banners of Cliing-te-foo, a district* 
appropriated for tlie annual ii^peri^l huiii^* The whole of tfae Mongol and 
Khalka banners antf^nit to 212. How many men compose a banner is 
not ?<aid, for if this were known, the population of the nomadic hordes 
might be calculated ; <‘ach shassak^ or chief of a banner, engaged to fur- 
nish from 3 to 23 squadrons, each consisting of 150 horsemen completely^ 
armed; if 13 s({uadrons be allowed on atf av^u-age for each banner, the 
total amount of the 212 banners wi>;ild amount to a military force of 
025, 100 hor8f;men, and supposing ^s«to be one-fourtli of <he j)opulation, 
the tolal^ population of all ^longoWa would not exceed 2,500,000 persons. 
Timkowski is of opinion, thafethe population of A*rongolia, southern and 
northern, cannot v/ell excee’d 500,000 tents, each containing a soldier, that 
is, a man with his wife and children. Tins is hut a very scanty popula- 
tion for such an immense extent of country ; hut if the vast extent of ground 
necessary for the subsistence of a nomadic race and their flocks be con- 
sidered, together witli the arid steppes of Mongolia, when leagues on 
leagues sueeessive may be traversed without meeting a single tent, Tim- 
kow ski’s estimate,.rnay.not he far from the truth. 

All the Mongol and’ Khtdkha* princes are arranged in 0 classes. Those 
of tin* first class liave an atitiual salaiy of £600 each, with 40 pieces of 
silk of various kinds ; the second class have each £500 annually, and 
20 pieces of silk; the third class, £260, and 13 pieces; the 4th, £160, 
and 10 pieces; the 5th, £100, and 9 pieces: the 6th, £65, and 7 pieces 
annually. The taiduhas and iabuna?!, who constitute the inferior nobility, 
have £33, and 4 pieces of silk each, annually. Small as these salaries are, 
those of their wives, even though princesses of the imperial blood, are still 
smaller. A legitimate daughter of tlie emperor has only £330, and 30 
pieces of silk annuall)^, if she resitles with her Imsband iii Mongolia ; and 
only £130, and 200 bags of rice, while she resides at IVkiu, and her hus- 
band has onlv, besides his allowance as a Mongolian prince, £100, 
and 10 ]>ieces of silk annually, if he slays in his own country, and tl^e 
same sum, witli 150 sacks of rice, during his residence in Pekin. The 
other salaries to the lower ^Mongolian female princesses and nobility are 
still lower, proportionally as the rank descends. The salaries of the 
Khootooktoos, and high ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Mongols, are all 
fixed and settled. The whole of the administration of all the countries^ 
without the great wall, including Mandshooria itself, is managed by a 
'tribunal at Pekin, called ‘the Ministry for Poreign Affairs.’ For the pur- 
pose of introducing more regularity into its affairs a special commission 
was appointed in 1811, to make a digest of all the laws and statutes be- 
longing to this department. This work was accoinplkhed in 1818, and 
])iil)li8iied that same year at Pekin. A translation of tluNxiirious politico- 
economical dacument Avas subsequently made from the^Mantchoo ori- 
ginal into the liussian language. Every thing respecting the government 
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of all theso countries is minutely detailed, and fully andi, accurately laid 
down. Every item of expense is fixed and regulated, whether civil or 
military, .judicial iSr ecclesiastical, belonging to the government of these 
regions. The whole revenue of Qvery kind reeeived from Mongolia, does 
not exceed £60,000 annually,|al.^ which is expended in the country itself, 
in payment to the officers, amf support of the ten.ples and other establish- 
ments. Except in <a. militajjy a»spect, a^id as a frontier country, INIon- 
golia with tl.e adjacent regwns, are of no advantag(^ to China ; for idh* 
nomadic huntere and bowmen have nothing to give but the cattle which 
they rear to the Chkiese, for such things gs they need. Always engaged 
in mutual feu^,s, occasioned by , /heir i^ande^ngdife, they hfive always re- 
mained the same warlike but idle race, ignorant o^«ll art and 8ci(*nce, 
agricultive or commerce* All the Mongoliaii chiefs havti their vilnily. 
which, is extreme, flattered, by honorary distinctions from the court of 
, Pekin, which k^,i0WvS well liow to soothe it, and by alliances with the 
reigning imperial family, i^dmise tvives ar^ spies on the conduct of th(*ir 
husbands ; and the salaries and presi^»its which they receive are of ten limes 
more value thmi the annual trihute*ti.|y pay. • 

d'lie whole of Dzooncja ni a is under Hie government of Hi, and is a most 
(‘xtensive region, houmfed on the E. by a hnanch of the Great Altai, which, 
running S. E. separates the basin of the Upper Iriish from that of the 
Djahgan, which runs into theKirgis Noor (the Kirkir of Du lialde); on the 
\V. by the Talas, which separates it from the Great Horde of the Kirg(»es ; 
on the S. by the western part of the government of Kansoo, and Chinese 
Toorkistauii ; on the N. side the fronti^ r passes from the "J'alas by the 
Telioui, to the lake of BalMia^h, and runs E. and N. Ik by the range of the 
Tarhagatai to the Irtish, where it attains^ the limit.s.of l^ihoria, formed by 
the Naryn, and the I pper Houktourina whic4i rises iu the Great Altai. 
I'his government is subdivided into tlrt’ee ; namely, that of Hi to th(‘ S. \V., 
Kourkara-Onssou to the hk of the foi*mer, and that of Tarhagatai coiiijire- 
hendsthe region to the N. of that of the Hi, and to the N. E. of Koui kara- 
Oussou. The capital of the whole is Hi or Ciouhlja, in the Mongolian and 
Turkish languages, and iificij-Ywan-(!hinfr\\\ C hinese; it is also called 
Ha in Balgassoun, or C.-ily o'i lu‘ Hi, on the left hank of which it stands in ki" 
48' N. lat. and 82" 48' E. of Greenwich, according to Klaproth; and ac- 
cording to others 4T Nk lat. and 28’ 28' E. of the same meridian, .>80 geo- 
graphical miles W. of Ourourntsec?, and 8120 do. h)^thc road from Pi‘kiii. 
It is said to contain 10pK)0 houses, and is a very eomiiuMrial place, fre- 
quented by merchants irom all parts of China, eastern ami westm-n, 
TJoorkistaun and Himlaostaun. There are 28,000 troops, all cavalry, 
stationed here, and much resembling the Russian C'oSvSacks. Aceording 
to Poutemstir, who was here in 1811, there is another great city of the 
same name, about 30 miles distant, governed by a Dzianghun, who resides 
there. It is inhabited by Mahometans, whose chief is denominated the 
Ylakim Beg, whose authority extends over all the e.ities of the vicinity, 
taken by the C8iine.se from the Mahometans. The Hi has its souice in 
the mountains Tekes and 'Jalkis, 200 versts E. of the city, and runs, N.Wk’ 
into the Balkhash Noor. 14 versts N.VV. of Hi, is Kashmire (not the 
India city .so named) a city of 3,000 liounes, and enjoying great commerce. 
In the second pn^ice, there are only two places of importanee, Kour- 
kara-Oussou or ij^*e-cliinLr-foo, on a torrent of the same name, an allhi- 
enr f>r the Koui% which runs W. to the Borotala, and the sri'ornl, Enng- 
jun-foo on the D/ing. 'I'liey are only military stations, whose lands are 
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(*nltiva»l*(I *I>y llic soldiers of the station. TckuiigoiiLshacIc is the capital 
of the N. division or Tarjiagatai, situated in 46" 8' N and 82" 38, E. of 
l^^l•is, at thjj eastern foot of mount Tokfa. It contairfs 600 louses, ^nd 
en joys some commerce witll the Kirgees,end the Russians, and w^th tW* cities 
ot Khohdo and Ouroumtsee. The plag^ of this government was formerly 
on the N.VV. frontier, fiut the donate wasiyound to be too cold, the snow 
being 10 feet deep in^winter ; and duripg*tl\ sumn^eSheats, both men and 
beasts were annoyeef by immense nutftbers If white gnats, Avhich caused 
Irequent ophthalmia, and necessitated the removal of the« place of govern- 
ment to theqiresent spdt. 'Marbagalai the namfe of a lofty chain of 
mountains running along* tlicf N.V\^. froi$>ier, and which fo»ms the eastern 
prolongation of theVfnowy range to tlie W. of the Alaktow lake. It com- 
immces in 81" 20' E. lat. of Clreenwich, to tliR E*. of the soui«ce of the 
Houroul-Boukha. It runs in an almost eastern (lirection as far as Tchou- 
goutschak, and from theyce to the N.E., diminishing gradually in heiglit, 
as it approaches the Saissang lalve, and the*8orfi degree of E. long. It is 
covered with snow iluring the greateft part of summer. The large valley 
in which run!i tlie Im*il sej)arates/rt from tlie cliain of iIjo Tokta ; it is 
called 'Ifcirbagatai-Oola, or the nmuntain of marnKps, because of the great 
numbers of those animals w;hidli frequent it. The government of Hi, or the 
S.W. part, is very expensive to the Chinese government; the northern side 
being defended by 12 military stations and 30 redoubts, and above 500,000 
ounces of silver are annually sent to support and pay the troops, besides 
several thousand pieces of satin and talfeties. The land-taxes and other 
imposts are sai<l to amount to 40,000 ounces of silvju* more, and a contribution 
in linen, cloth, and provisions is levied from the cities of Eastern Toorkistaun, 
all '.vliicli go to the maintenance tvli the troops in this government. A general 
witll 500 soldiers goes annually to the frontiers of the Kassaks and Boo- 
roots, to receive tlie annual^rihute from these hordes, which consists of one 
<‘ow in (n'ery 100, and one. sheep in dvery 1000. Taidshas of the Eluths, 
l!i(* Mohammedan chiefs of the cities of Eastern Toorkistaun, repair annual- 
ly to Pekin with presents : tlie Kirgees or Kassaks once in three years, 
but the Booroots have no fixed pmiod. These last are just the Kirgeesian 
tribes vvbicb dwell or rather roam on the western skirts of the Beloor, be- 
rw<‘en Kokaun and Kasligliar. When tribute was for the first liinedemauded 
trom these liiglflaml s^iepberds, by the Chinese, the Kirgees said, in rustic 
and honest simplicity, “ Heaven has given us grass and Avater, our eattle 
are also a gift of heavt n, we feed tlu*m, anil we also maintain ourselves ; 
why then sliould we give any part of them to others : ’ Their chiefs did 
their utmost lo persuade them, and at length compelhid them to pay tl»e 
tribute. Allerwards, however, fearing their refusal might he attended with 
disagreeable coiiseiiueqces, they finally and vuluntaiily paid the tribute. 
Some of these Kirgees are so rich ai^to possess 10,000 cows, and horses, 
and slu*ep so many that they know not even their iinmher. 

'rimkowski places the government of Ouroumtsee and Barkol (the. 
Parkol of Du liable) under that of Hi, and what was formerly called 
Soofigaria. 'riiis is a complete mistake, as they never belonged to that 
region, hut to Vbistcrn 'roorkistaun, and at ])resent compose the western 
cxireniity of tin* province «f Kansoo, which incluilcs the great province 
nl rangoot. He is also mistaken in placing i>iirk< 4 l 300 li X.W. of 
Hami, or 00 gcogiaphical miles. It lies t(» the N.W. (iN^at city, accord- 
ing lo the (neat ( icugraphical Dictionary of Paris, only 15 leagues of 25 
.to a degree in direil (listanee, which nearly agreo.s with the Jesiuts' map 
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in Du Halde’s Atlas, and seems to be the Orto llotuu of <’,hat*map. This 
city has a strong garrison of 1000 Maiidshoors, ^nd 3000 Chinese, under 
t\v(f generals ; all oT which, withHheir families, reside here. is watered 
by a itver Vhich runs N. to the«]ake of Barkol. The climate,' though 
in 43” 30' N. lat., is very cold e^nd rude. Snow falls sometimes very 
heavy even in the month of jJne, whei^the inhabitants are compelled to 
put on pelisses. i^Voliv this dfirt^iipstance. agricultural produce is scanty 
and uncertain. The region around is covered with 'pines, and produces 
abundance of mushrooms which .serve food. N.W., a league distant, 
fs the Bukharian city* of the sai)ie name, ^ot ftir to the N. is the lake 
of Barkol, of »n oval form, ani^j^iiviiyined twith mountains. 'Fo the S. 
is the snowy mountain of Ortokholy \^hich makes parudf the liigh chain of 
tlie Tien IShan or Cele^iafmountains. 

Hami is now denominated. Tchin-si, &nd is the capital of a department in 
^ansoo. Shachi^v is known under the name ^f An-si. Ouronmtsec is 
the most western city of Kansdo, at the foot of the promontory of the Red 
mountain. It seems to he the Orantehee of the Jesuits' map, and perlijips 
the Aramuth oP Shade Khodja and*Beiimit Goes. On the it has a ridge 
of sand-hills abounding in coal ; and ^ leagues is the lofty Bokja Oola, 
or the Sacred mountain, which has three hi^h ^summits, with transparent 
glaciers resembling rock crystal. According to the Chinese account, it is 
covered with perpetual snow and ice which reflect the solar rays, and ils 
summit surmounting the clouds hides the sun and the mo >n. Klaproth says, 
that Bokda — and not Bogdo, as in the .maps, — is the true name of this 
eastern prolongation of the Tien Shan from Manas to the Barkol lake, and 
from this lake N.F2. till it joins tlie Great Altai. Ouroumtsee is situated in 
a fertile soil in 44” N. lat., and 26” W. lp|. of Pekm, aofording to Staun- 
ton’s Chinese map ; and 27” according to Klaproth, from the same meri- 
dian. Since 1765 it has been the iSsidonce of a commander-in chief and 
two subordinate generals, and in 1775 it was raised by Kien-long to 
the dignity of a chcjv, or ‘ity of the second order. Kiglit li from the 
old town a new one was built, called Koung-Kouy on eight hills, and 
ten li in circumfereace, I lie garrison of the Now Town consists of 
3000 Mandshoors \A:th 78 othcers, and 2000 Chinese with 100 oflicers, 
who all reside here with their families. In the Old Town is a garrison ot‘ 
3000 men under an inspector, with more than 100 officers' and subalterns. 
It is a place of banisljinent for criminals, several thousands of which 
have been sent from the inttiior of the empire and dispersed in the dis- 
tricts of Changky and Manas to cultivate tlie Steppes. Ouroumtsee has 
hiioad and much-frequented streets, and a great commerce, and is one of 
the richest cities in Kansoo. It has many tea-houses and inits ; theatres, 
with comedians ; itinerant singers ; crowds of workmen and artixans of all 
descriptions. It has a gymnasium ; ^two Boodhist temples ; a school for 
the city and another for the district. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the subject without noticing two enor- 
nuius errors in Timkowski’s very useful and intelligent work, — the on(‘. 
chronological, and the other geographical : — Describing the mountairfs of 
Mongolia, Vol. II. p. 226, he mentions the Otdckian ; — and says, that Jn 
744 before Christ, Felo, prince of the Wheyke. placed his camp between 
the said rnoiintaii^and the Kiunho, 1700 \V to the N. of tlie frontier 
of China, which Vlen passed to the N. of the Ordos country. The Kimdio 
is the Orchon.' The mountains of Outekian must he neaT tin; western 
part ot the Khanggai range : they are also called Towijukian, J'lui geo- 
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grapliy h?re is cfrreet, but tlie era wbeii tin's pncampinpnt of tho Wfieyke 
took place is not 744 years .Ac/brc, but 744 years after the Christian era, 
when the Tam( dynasty filled the tbronS of China. The on>y peojile 
known to' the Chinese at so^early a period as 744 B. C. were tfie Woiif^- 
noo ; for the Chinese accounts say, that if was anciently about the mou)!- 
taias of Outekian, or tfie'Toukirs that tfA Tcheniu or Kha^ans of tin; 
Hyongnoo dwelt; but fhe names of tb«^Whel^hoo the Wheyke were 
then unknown to the Chinese, and that for many centuries after. 744 B. C. 
is certainly a press-error for 744 .A. D., for Klaproth, wlfo gives this ac- 
count in Tirnl^wski's te^t, coald not be guilty of slich a chronological 
blunder. In order to correct this mi)re effectually, we shall* subjoin Jle- 
nijisak’s account. • « 

The history of the Wheyke, which is joined fo that of the Tkng, in- 
forms us, says Reinusat, that a family of that nation, named Lo-lo-ko, nlwelt 
to the N. of the Sieyan-tlut, on the river Soljng (Selinga),* at a very great 
distance from the capital of the empire. It was^that family which, for the 
first time, gave itself a chief ; and he who was thus chosen was called 
Pliousa, who e^tJiblisheJ h^iself on/the*banks of the To-lo *(Toola). But 
in G‘28 A#l). Chin-Choo-jn-kia Kffo-han (Khan ) [daced his encampment 
on the mount Yo-too-kian. There, he had to the E., theMoko or Eastern 
'rurtars ; to the W. the Thou-kiouci or Turks ; to the S. the Sandy De- 
sert, and to the N. the river Kiiilmi or Kiri on. Sometime after he ad- 
vanced towards the east, and stopped on the mountain Tou-wee-kiau 
(Tu-kin). This latter encampment was to the \V. of the To-lo (Toola), 
and the country of the Chi-wei (Tongousians). It had to the W. the 
(lolden Mountains, or the Altai ; to the S. the Turks ; and to the N. the 
government of Haff-liai,* established in Tartary by the Chinese. Finally, 
lie continues, in 755 (of our era) Kou^ou-lou-pi-kia fixed himself in the 
ancient country of the 4'hou-luowie (Turks), between the mountain Ou-te- 
kian and the river Kiiudio (Orchon), Ihat is to say, in the site of Ilolin 
(Karakoroin), 1700 li to the.N. of Su-ching or the city of the W'est, 
which the Chinese call Kao-kiowie-sai, and which is the country of the 
Ilousie. Here we have the first known date of the existence of the 
Khans, of the W^heyke, and the place of their encampments. First, they 
dwelt on the Selinga ; next, in G'28 A. D. on the Toola, to the S. of the 
Selinga ; and, filially, ,we find Pikia Khan encamped still farther to tin* 
8. \V. between the Outekian and the Orclion. The name is not Filo, but 
Pikia ; and the date is not 744 B. C., but 755 A. D., or 450 years prior 
to the coronation of Temujin or Jenghis Khan. 

The second error into which Timkowski has allowed himself to be led 
respects the source of the Whangho, which is said in this Chinese account 
of Mongolia, translated by Hyacinth, and re-translated by the redoubtable 
Klaproth, to originate in the lake of I*op, and then to run a subterraneous 
course to moi nt Koulkoun, at the foot of which it re-appears in the small 
stream of the Altan-kol, or golden river, oidy three feet deep before its en- 
trance into the Tsing-soo-hai lake. This account is taken from the Dhai 
'riisingitoudshee, or Imperial Geography of the reigning Dynasty, and is a 
previous sample of Cliinese science. The chain of mountains Kiun-hin or 
Koulkoun, is on the westeiii frontier of this country, (Koukouiioor or 
Southern Tanjoot). The W^llang-ho has its source in th^n, namely, in the 
the mountains Aklantzikin Barboukha and Bayan-kara. ^^i 178:^, Kien 
Long sent his e(|ueiry, Amida, to present liis offerings to this river, whose 
source In* ordered him to investigate. Amida, on his ret urn to court, pre- 
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Npiited the account of his journey to the emperor, who! ortferttl him to 
draw up an account of the origin of this river^ Well, what does this not- 
able account say ? * ^ * 

Tll(' seco 7 id source of the WJiang-ho issues from the rock of tITe Khada- 
souii tcholo, and forms the AltatigoJ, a small river, whose water is muddy 
and yollow. It traverses tlrfj Odbn-t^ta in (^lifnese Sijig-soo-hai (sea of 
stars), and runs to* riie easf. ^ (^'igina/h/ the source of the Whdug-fw 
was in the inountains of Kashgar and Khotan: tfie streams which issued 
from them enured Lake Lob-Noor, from which they afterwards issued. 
Nowwiiat does Khiproth, whp is so ready* to clfarge our countrymen, whe- 
ther in India*or Knglaiid, with^norajicc o# Asmtic (jeography, say to this 
■wonderful account given by his daijing Chinese ? This alludes to an an- 
cient Chinese tradition, fbhich deserves to be eraminedy though we know, 
very positively, the Lob Noor has, at present, no communication with the 
Whang-ho. Saie my Memoirs relative to Asi^, Vol. 1. 41.S.” Instead of 
candidly confessing this spring fact of Chinese ignorance, ami setting this 
account aside as unworthy of a pkee in geography, he says, that it de- 
serves to be e5:amined ; and Ins Irfnglltoge plainly implies Wiat the lake of 
Lop had anciently a / oninmnicatiou with the* Whang-ho, or *lse, what 
does his phrase of this lake having at *pr^sent no communication with 
the Whang-ho, mean, if it means not this? The earliest accounts which 
Cdiinese history gives of this lake, are not quite 2000 y^ears old, which is 
no exij aordinary aiui(|uity, and occurs in the history of the emperor 
Vootee, who reigned from 110 to H7 years before Christ. Sp(‘aking of 
Khotaim under the name of Yuthian, a region tlien, for the lirst time, 
known to the Chinese, after the conquest of the Hyong-noo had laid open 
the countries to the W. of the Ciohi, tly^y say, td the^W. of Yuthian, all 
the rivers run to the W., and go to throw tlumiselves into the sea of tlie 
west (the Caspian, or pcriiaps fhe'Aral is intemh'd). To the 1'.., on the 
coiitraiy, they run towards the easf, and throw themselv'es into the salt 
hike, (the sea of l^lioucliang, or lake of J^op, ) from which springs the 
yellow river. This ignorance continued to the time of Kuhlay Khan, nigh 
tlie end of the 13th century, who sent persons properly <piali(ied to explore 
the sources of the \Vha]«g-h<», who found the remotest source to he at the 
foot of the Koolkooii range as said above, after a journey of four months. 
\ et, notwithstanding this ascertained fact, W(^ tlnd^lhat, ^luritig the Ming 
dynasty, the Whang-ho was believed to liave its source in the lake of 
fiop. So great was Chiimsf* ignorance when the Jesuits entered China, 
that the. Icy Sea was reju*osented as at a small distance from the Croat 
ail. dJjey hardly knew th(» existence of the Amoor, and took Samar- 
cand not for a city, hut for a vast region to tho W. of th^ Ciohi. J'luj 
same Lnorance of the source of the WJiang-ho did not exist under Kan (- 
i/ee, who took nil po^sihlu inethods/o know the geography of his own em- 
^ pile, lint since the source find, under the Yvven and the jnesemt dynasty, 
Immmi discover<Ml not to he in the lake of Lop, l)jit in tlie chain of the 
Koolkoon, and, therefore, that their fathers were wrong, how was this to 
be nMM)nC\led with the wixloin of antiipiity, of which the Chinese ?<|>ealt: 
so nuicb and so highly Why, the only way to save tin* crmlit of tielr 
ancient books and sages, was to make two |onrres of the Wbang-bo, — 
one in the laktjt^Lop, the old one, — andjlln^ other in the Koolkoon 
mountains, tb(*^(ew one, and contrive a bidden subterraneous comniutii- 
cauon between the two. I he true Kiunlun, therefore, * continues the 

unese account, was in Ivastern 'i'ooikistauu, w1um(* are the liist ^;ources 
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of tlie Writers who were igiioraut of it, took tlie Koolkooii 

of Koukou-noor for the Kiiyilun; so, consequently, we liave three sources 
of tlys river, according to the wise ChiiH*<(‘, — one in •the nioiwitains 'of 
Kashgar tand ^hotaim — on« in the lake •of Lop, — and the thirfl or ^st in 
the Koolkoon. Again we are told in a succeedirjg page of Tirnkouski, 
that the Whang-ho issuef W suhtejranfeous «hannels from tin* said Lake in 
I>ittle Bukharia, receives the Altan-gol^pl^sVs throngti the Odontala, and 
pnrsiKis its further coifrse to the east. If seeinl, therefore, that the Whang- 
ho does not re-^appear in the Altan-gol as the equerry Amida had said in 
his statement, Vut somewlune eKe, though iy> oin? evei^saw it, and receives 
th(< Allan- gol hear the foofof #hc Kpolkoj^i. ^ 

AH this precious %|«fV is Iran slated^ from the (Chinese original hy Ilya- 
ciTTtli^and Klaproth, without note or comment,* except where the lalKM' 
translator gives the hint that a coiVimunicatioii might once have exi^^ted 
hetween the lake of Lop ajid the Whang-ho. But, in tlist fi’sl place, the 
lake in (piestion is a salt lake, .as the CfnViesi? themselves admit; and 
how, therefore, can it be the parent of a fresh water stream? At'd, in the 
second j)lac.e, tlje level (ff that lake is, Dr must he, vastly fewer than the 
source of jhe Altan-gol, a'Tit is th^ common receptacle of all the waters 
of Lastern '^roorkistauii to the W. of Ilami, which flow from the ]3(*]oor, 
the Mooz- J augh, and the Lieiishan. and is, tlnuefore, the lowest level i»f 
that extensive region ; and, therefore, such a water-communication, whe- 
ther subterraneous or above ground, is, hetween the one and the other, a 
physical impossibility. We are perfectly sure that the source of the Al- 
tan-gol, the parent-stream of the \Vhang-ho, is as liigh if not higher tlian 
the source of the (ianges, or more than l:3,f)0tl feet ; and we are equally 
sure iliat the h‘vel of the* f.op kik^is not half that elevation, as the rivers 
of Kashgar and ^'arkiind haVe, at leasU 1000 miles of a sinuous course 
to run Indore tln*v reach that leservoir. *'^l'Vom ISining 8.\V. to the source 
of th(! \\'hang-ho, is mon* than r^O <l?iys’ journey, of conlinual asc(?nt ; 
aiul t!ic mountains (^the chain of the Basankara) are much more elevate<l 
on the side towards Sining, than toww-ds Td)et. Certainly these little 
hills wheiiee the streandet of the Altan-goi takes its ri^e, must he vastly 
higher than the sea, says Du Halde, since this river, which is very rapid, 
dischar-ges itself into the Sing-soo-hai lakes; and the Whang-ho has a very 
switt current froiD these lakes, for 1000 Ideiich leagues to the Lastern 
Sea. Sining iiself, as lying in the angle of Kans(>o, in the vicinity 

of very lofty mountains, must itself be very elevated above the level 
of th e sea. d hb-dly, Tfie distance Ix'tween the Altan-gol and the lake 
of Lop, N.W. and S.L., is not less than 500 miles in a straight line, a 
very extraordiimry <li>fance indeed for a subterraneous communication, and 
all the way uj) hill so to speak. Now, if Mr Klaproth (and, he it remem- 
hered, lie is a (lerinan anti-naturalist, yf too squeamish a stomach to di- 
g(’st the tale of i universal deluge, or the confusion of tongues. ) can 


cojiceiv<* the pos>i!)!lil\ of a fre.sh water river once issuijig tVom a salt 
lakt*. of an anci<'nt Ci)mmuuicatiou hetween the Lop Noor and the \\ hang- 


inf, yt't st» am ient as the commencement of Chinese history oOOO years 
before Christ ; and, that, notwithstanding the vast ditleveuce of level, the 
\Vlia*u'-l<> vatt oil.-.- <nuv.inls uf.iOO miles of .•(mtimii'.l a. cllvity from sa'ul 
laUo to til,. Alum-srol. rvh.-ii iltlu-u lu-iimi. Uko otlu'r to .losoeml, 

Ills iiitoll.-.-t, if \v.> imvv U so, must be iiuue ibrt.'ivTK^trom that o 
other meu, -it must ho’ of the Utzarre ordev.-So mu. h 
tmle, that the l.op lake /'oov «/ P'rsni/ no owumimcuHo', with the \\ bau^- 
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Iio, and that this ancient Chinese tradition deserves to be%e.va)mt^(L But 
he is a man who can believe or can not helievp just as he has a mind. He 
c^n conjure up ^eat nations, as Mr Morison observes, of wincli nobody 
ever iieard ; and strangle ones to«, as the Amazons of Central Asia. He 
can believe Moses just as it suife? his convenience. He can believe in the 
present existence of antedilu|ian nktiops and mithdiluvian languag;es. H(* 
can believe that the*li+*st foiydAs >>f the. Chinese nation amounted to 100 
families, who crossecf the Iviunlu^ 3,000 years before Clirist, and succes- 
sively exterminated the Aborigines. If you ask him where he got this ex- 
traordinary piece df intelligence, he conjures up a Cliine^e hook of very 
high antiquity, which no one q^er s^w hut htmself, called Pih-kea-sing, 
whicli has preserved the names, t^e very names <^*these 100 families, 
which, 4ie adds, are Still* those of the families now living in Chinat lie 
can believe in the existence of green* stags in Tibet, with one horn and 
the tail of a houBe, such as that which spoke tour languages, and told the 
Mongols under Jenghis •Khan to turn back ; and yet he can impugn the 
veracity of Moscf, and deny that the reverend Mr Morison was the 
author of the V^Jnnese Dictionary,* wl^h he puhli^ied und(y his own name, 
and deny that our cojintryinan disco^red the'* source of the Ganges. 

Respecting Kastj.rn Toorkistaun, Timkowski has not added much to 
our previous information. The Tienshan, which separates this region from 
Soongaria, is called the Swee-shati, or Snowy mountains, by Timkowski, 
who e: tends it 5,000 li or *35 degrees, or more than 1700 B. miles 
from W. to Em all the way from the source of the Koksoo or river of 
Kashgar to the fortress of Kya-yoo kwaii, forming the boundary between 
the northern and southern countries, the former being called Pclou or the 
Northern road, and the latter Nanhm qj^the 8outliern,road. But we have 
no exact description of the mountain ranges •that either intersect or hound 
it on the N. or S. The fact is, fflat the Tftnshan or Sweeshan, and the 
Nan-shan or Mooz-Taugh are sti^ingely confounded together. For in- 
stance, the Mirdjai or Kashtash. as it is called, does not belong to the 
Tienshan, but to the Nan-M»an, or the soutirern chain, for it lies to the S.\\\ 
of Yarkund, on the road to Little Tibet and Ladak. The Moussour Oola 
between Oochee and h^elah, is a range of glaciers, whose icy covering 
gives it the appearance of a mass of silver ; a road cut across these glaciers 
lea(is from Oochee to Eelah. I’he road across, frouf Terrne Kada, on 
the S. side, a stjition surrounded with rocks, to* Gaktsa Karkai, the oj) - 
posite northern station, ,s 120 H or 40 B. miles. Going southward from* 
this latter, nothing is ^een hut a vast tract of snow, which is very deep in 
> winter. Both men and cattle follow winding paths along the sides of th(» 
mountain. Whoever ventures, imprudently, to cross this eea of ice is in- 
evitably lost. At 20 li distant is the glacier, where neither sand, nor 
grass, nor trees are seen : nothing J)ut gigantic masses of ice, ])iled mass 
on mass, salute the eye. In the clefts separating the blocks of ice, nothing 
appears but a gloomy void, impervious to the solar rays. The noise of 
the waters flowing beneath these masses resembles thunder. Here and 
there lie scattered the hones of horses and camels. To facilitate. the ])a?»s- 
age across, steps have been cut into the ice, hut they are so slippery that 
both the ascent and descent are extremely dangerous. Many travellers 
perish amid the^ precipices. Men and cat/le must go singly, and tremble 

while they pa'^ through these inhospitable Jocks. If overtaken by night, 
passengers must look for a great stone on which to rest. ‘These, however, 
though several toises in dimensions, are often supported by a very slendtn* 
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piece ofMce* ufUPlor wliich travellers are compelled to pass. If it is a calm 
iii^lit, very pleasing KourK[s are lieard, as of several musical instruments 
united, caused by the echo of the noise made hy the cracking (^' the ‘n:e. 
The roafl fr^]uently varies. An animal between a wolf and*a fo^, and 
considered as sacred, inhabits these mountains ; in the morning tin* passen- 
ger looks for its footstepS ;*and, if., he follovvs them, he can never miss his 
road. Tln*re is also a grey eagle, whyjh,*l>^ its cries? indicates to travel- 
lers who have missed *llieir road, how t5 proceed, t'^ar to the W. are seen 
the steep summits of an inaccessible mountain. As soor^ as we arrive at 
Tenne-Kada, the southern post^ is seen a rapid river rushing impetuously 
from the glaciers towardk tire S.hk, a^l which, after fo*jning several 
branches, enters thft%Lop-Noor. ro^* about 80 or 90 li from this sta- 
tion nothing hut gigantic rocks appear, hetwefn which the cattle have 
to seek their food. The governor of Oochee sends annually an .officer 
with a sacrificial offering to this glacier; and the Mahonjietans of Eastern, 
'I'oorkistaun sacrifice a ram hefoi’e they ascend •this range of the Moussour 
Ooola. Ice is met with on all its summits throughout its longitudinal ex- 
tent ; and the liaiige is ^o ^ep and rugged, that it is necessary to abandon 
the roadt which has been*4aken t#-day, and make another from N. to S- ; 
for, although men are daily ,em^)loyed hy government in cutting steps into 
the ice, in the afternoon the action of the sun has* either wholly nndted 
them, w rendered them quite slippery and impassable. The ice often 
hursts hcneatli the feet of the unhappy traveller, who inevitably falls into 
the chasm and is seen no more. The appellation of the Monssour-Oola 
or Icy mountain, is well applied therefore to the chain of the Teinshaii. 
Eetween Auksoo and Yarkund, 18 orlongs or stations asunder, is another 
very elevated raiig<^ of mouiitaingtitot. mentioned hy either Tiinkowski or 
Klaproth, entirely covered tvith ice aiyl snows, accordiiig to the account 
of a llukharian merchant, who has iiuffiy times traversed the commercial 
route from Cashmere to Semipalatnoi* on the Irtish, a Russian post near 
the Chinese frontier. This rtuige, according to Professor Seidvowski 
of 8t Petershurgh, has no place in our nmps. The Bukharian merchant 
above-mentioned, assured Seiikowski of die fact of its existence, and de- 
scribed to liim, with feelings of horror, the aspect of these eternal ices 
which entirely cover the mountains over their wliolo summits with extra- 
ordinary spleiulffiir, so that the traveller imagines himself to see so many 
mountains of crystal. Idiat same man, and two others of his nation, assured 
me, says Tiinkowski, that this chain is precisely that which is called the 
Mooz-Taug’ri, or mountain of ice. This account i» a clear proof of our 
ignorance of the geography of Chinese Toorkistaun, as the very existenoe 
of such a chftin lietween Yarkund and Auksoo was not so much as sus- 
pected, and how little reliance can be placed on the accuracy or fulness 
of Chinese g(!Ography however mucji it he crietl up hy Klaproth, who 
makes it the ii.fallihle standard of geographical truth hy which all other ac- 
counts must he tried. We have no accounts whatever from the Chinese,! 
who are the only persons from whom we might expect them, as being the 
only peisons who could give a description of the southern range which se- 
jiai^tes Chinese Toorkistaun from the upper basin of the Indus. All our 
knowl(*dge of this immense^ range, the famed Kiunlun of their writers, is 
from Izzct Oola, a Maho in cW an merchant, whose jo uwal Has been pub- 
lished of the route from Callirnere to Ladank, hy Elphlf^ij^on, and of that 
from Ladank fo Kashgar, hy the Asiatic Journal of Paris, and from this 
last to Kokaun, hy Mr Fraser. Another account of the whole route from 
\'i. * , . 4 k . 
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Cashmori* to Yarkuntl, from Yarkuiul to Auksoo, from Aukuibo V) Eelali, 
and from Eoliili to lS(>nipatal on the Irtisli, has been published by Sen- 
koVski^ in Persia^ and Freir( h,#\vith notes. As they are merely relates, 
howew'r, t1)e knowledi^e gained Uy the perusal-of tliem, cani^mt gt> beyond 
the routes themselves, but still, they give something where the Chinese 
have given nothing ; and as to Klapro^th's acooitot of Ngare or western 
Tibet, given from rfie infallcljte pha-sepsitoundshee, in his account of 
Tibet, it is perfectly Uhrren,#givin^ nothing beyomt what can be gleaned 
from the maps ^f Du Halde, which in this quarter of Chinese domination, 
'coihprehending the tract between the Hinudaya«nd Chinese 'I'oorkistaun, 
pri'sents almost a perfect void, i^errupted Jierc? and there by a lak(i or a 
mountain. ^ 

Respecting the topogrjfjdiy of CftiNESE Toouklstaun, the lake olDop 
is placed 500 li or 150 geographical 'miles S.VV. of Toorfauii, though in 
%the maps of Du idaldc it is placed to the 8.E. of that city. We are fur- 
ther told that tliere are tw^i viflages of 100 houses each near this lake, 
whose sole subsistence is derived from the fishery of this lake, and who 
niannfacture linen from wild heIn|^ and inake^el^ses of sj^vans* feathers, 
[’hey speak 'roorkisli, hut are Mahome^Bus. "Jiiey dispose of tl^dr fish at 
Kourle, a town on the Kliaidou, but they^ieither eat bread nor llesh, as 
that species of food does not agree with them. 

Toorfaun is placed 1130 li or nigh 400 miles W. of Hami, tliough in 
Du Ilalile the road distance, and that round by the hills, is stated at 
only ten days’ journey. It is called the residence of a prince who litis 
nrnler him six towns, Pichaii, Lenitsin ISegliim, and Toksoun, Kara, 
Kodja, and Toorfaun. It is said to be tolerably well-peopled ; yet, it is 
stated in the same page, that the whol^‘ collective population of the six 
towns is not above ‘COOO families. Jiiost of wlfom are very poor. 

To the W. of Toorfaun is Knra^iar, on flie Kliaidou, 870 li or 300 
Ih’itish miles distant, a large city, and was ]>rol)al)Iy the Vuldee/ of 
Sherefeddin and the Cialis of Goes, In its vicinity is the chain of the 
Vuldeez mountains, 1000 li in eHtent, almunding in water and ])as- 
turage, and the level tract v -.tiMed by the Kliaidou, was so fertile as to 
obtain the appellation of the rich district ; but it was ruined by the 8oon- 
garians. 350 li or 150 geographical miles W. of Bougour or Pou koii- 
iool, is Koocliey, a town of 1000 families, who pay into the trea- 
sury of the province *:f000 sacks of wJieat for the support of tlie garri- 
son ; 1080 kin of copjier, whi' h is sent to the mint at Oocliee ; ?i00 kin 
of saltpetre, and ,300 ki . of sulphur, both of which are sent to EeUib to 
lie made into gunpowder. It is the capital of an extensive district, and is 
considered as the key of Chinese Toorkistaun, or as it is at present calbnl, 
the New Frontier. It is in part mountainous, but fertile and well-culti- 
vated. In some places the soil is ajid, but watered by canals of irriga- 
tion, executed with much skill. In the mountains to the N. are iiumer- 
lous caverns, which, during the summer nights, shine with great splendour 
like Imrning lamps, hut they are difficult of approach ; arid in winter these 
cavernous fires are extinguished by heavy falls of snow. The mountaid 
containing these flaming caverns is called the mountain of Sal-Aiiimonjac. 
Klaproth says that this mountain is mentioned by Chinese authors under 
the name of Ho-sJ^.n, the mountain of fire. /)n the side of this mountain 
say they, all th^'oeks huni, melt, and run Ifor some tens of lis. 'Die 
mass in fusion%‘ools and hardens. A Chinese author of the 7tli century, 
speaking of Kowithsoo (Koochey, according to Klaproth), says, that 203 
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li (or ;t clegrefj) to the N. of that place, there is a white mountain 
(Pe-shan), wliich is also called Aghie, It throws out fire and smoke con- 
tinually. It is from thence sal-ammonia# comes. Thip name, says 
rotli, serins lb be the same as Ho-shan„* the mountain of fire,’, 5nd is pro- 
bably tin? same mountain at present called llfthalar. According to*the re- 
port of the Bookliarian \n«rchants^ who bring sal-ammoniac to Russia and 
Siberia, this article is found to the ot Korgo^ a»city on the Hi. So 
great a quantity is fo*und there that the peopje of Koochey pay their taxes 
with it. It is in winter only that these caverns can be ajyproached- during 
the season of •the greatest cohb when the sal-ammopiac is found in tinj 
form of very hard stalactites,* which is ^ifli very great difficulty detached 
froiD the rock. volcano, of course, is in the snowy chain of the 

Tein-shan, in 42'’ 35' N. lat. Other volcanic a{>pearances are found in the 
same chain, farther to the E., in \he vicinity of Khobok-sari. 1000 li or 
5 degrees of a gi*eat circle to the N.W. of Koochej, is Ouch7!c, now 
called Yan-pin by the Chinese^ a city buitt cjose to the southern moun^ 
tains, on the southern side of a large river. It has a mint for coining, and 
is the capital of a distilct ^oiHaining tbe towns of Oociieo, Auksoo, Bai, 
and Saimm or Sailem, ‘iPts terrjiory extends N. to the Moussour Oola, 
or the glaciers. 200 li from *0001160 is Auksoo, ^ city containing 6000 
houses, and a customhouse, where duty is paid by all the foreign mer- 
chants, as the Chinese, the Kirghees, the Cashmerians, Hindoos and 
Bookhai ians of Tashkunt. On every 30 pieces of goods, one is exacted ; 
the Cashmerians alone pay only one piece in 40. It is the residence of a 
Chinese amban, and has a garrison of 3000 soldiers. S.W. of Auksoo is 
Yarkund^ a city containing 12,000 houses, and may therefore he justly 
<leemed the largest city of all Chinese Toorkistaun. The inhabitants pay 
to the Chinese government* an annual ^tribute of 35,370 ounces of silver; 
30,540 sacks of grain ; 30*ounces oT^old ; 800 kin of olive oil, besides 
taxes to the amount of 1649 ounces -of silver. These go to support the 
garrison of 4500 soldiers stationed in the city. They have also to pay 
57,569 pieces of calico ; 15,D(T0 kfn of cotton-wool ; 14,832 linen sacks ; 
1297 pieces of cord, and 3000 kin of ^'lass to the treasury of Eelah. 
Yarkund has nine cities under its jurisdiction of 1000 houses each. It is 
a jilace of very extensive commerce. In the neighbouring river is found 
the stone ////, sb much valued by the Chinese, but geologists and cluMiiists 
are by no means agreed as to what kind of stone it is ; but the city of 
Yarkund is bound to send 10,000 kin of it annually to Pekin. Kashgar 
is placed 1 000 li or nearly 350 British miles distant from Auksoo, and 
pays an annual tribute of 36,000 ounces of silver to the Chinese go- 
vernment, ahd 14,000 sacks of corn annually, all of which gq#s to support 
a garrison of 10,000 men stationed there. It has nine towns under its 
jurisdiction : it contained 16,000 persons who paid taxes, and who wen; 
all in good i rcumstauces, skilled in polishing the //« stone, and in manu- 
facturing gold stud’s. Khotaun is not once mentioned in this description 
of Boukharia, although it is both mentioned and described in the very 
book whence the account of Chinese Toorkistaun is taken which we have 
given above. 

Amongst the written cmnmunications of the late lamented and inter- 
prising Mr Moorcroft, aruMiiow in possession of the,^Uoyal Geographical 
Society, are hearsay notice&| respecting Khotaun and ic^^commerce, which 
he obtained ^it Lehor-Ladauk. Like the most of hear>ny geographico- 
hydrographical information, Vhese notices are not entitled to much regard. 
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Now that the course and termination of tlie Niger are %o Hhpi^iy and 
clearly ascertained, we all know what a mass ^of coittradlctory and dis- 
cordant hearsay noJ»lces previous 40 this discovery were jumbled together, 
so that^no*oiie could unravel the iijatter, or mal«? any thing o^it. ^So is it 
with this communication of Mr NJoprcroft, which was entirely of a private 
nature, and never meant to meet the public eye.* In the first place, he 
ventures to call in do«bj; the existence of such a city as Khotaun, depend- 
ing for this doubt on tl»e autlic^rity <ff a traveller wlio'liad twice visited all 
the cities of Khojtaun, in the capacity of a merchant, and found no city so 
9alle.d, and on the authority of another traveller,* a native of Xadauk, who 
said the same,^ Hence, he supplies the name Mhotaun belonged to a re- 
gion, and not to a city ; and that all* former travel^dls and geographers 
were mistaken in calling KJbotaun a city, since it was the name of a region 
and not of a city ; and, although Marc(/ Polo mentions Khotaun as a city, 
he doubts if even J;he illustrious Venetian ever saw it. The whole cause 
of this scepticism — and lMci|prcit)ft does not seem to have been aware of it 
— is owing to the Chinese practice of altering the names of cities, even in 
their own country, so frequently tlgit it is dv^bqult \o recogr^ise their iden- 
tity. Even several of the cities of Buk4^|iria, ahid Khotaun amongst the 
rest, have received iie\t names since the rdjellion of 1820-1827. VMien 
Khotaun fell into their 'power in 1759, its name was changed into that of 
Ilitchi ; and, under that name, it is recognised in the Journal of Iz/et 
Oola ; ai d even in the late accounts from Pekin of the rebellion in 
Chinese Toorkistaun, tlie name of Khotaun, as a city, appears etpially 
with those of Kashghar, Yarkand, and Auksoo, all of which fell under 
the power of the insurgents. If any one still doubts of the existence of 
Khotaun as a city, he may consult the very learned rcseivches of Uemusat 
on this very subject, who lias incontestably proved its existence as a city 
so named for more than 2000 yearsV® Kliotaui? is not a Chinese, Mongo- 
lian or Turkish word, but a corruption of Kouslana^ a Sanscrit appella- 
tion, denoting ‘ the breast of the earth the Chinese orthography of 
which is Kui-sa-taunay and is appli^^d as an appellative both to the re- 
gion and the city. Ilitchi, tin re fore, being its modern political nain(», we 
must not be at all surprised if Moorcroft’s informants did not find it called 
Khotaun, hut Ilitchi ; and Khotaun, as the name of the city, is recognized 
by all the Mohammedan writers down to Sherefedden. Mooivrolt him- 
self supplies a reason of the fact in the following words ; — “ If ever a city 
called Khoton did exist, its name must have been changed, no extraordi- 
nary thing in China ; or it must have been destroyed by some disaster.” 
The former of these suppositions is actually the case, as shown above. His 
informant mentioned it as a well-known fact, that a large city*in the tc?rri- 
tory of Khotaun lies buried under a drift of sand, although unacquainted 
with its name, or with the period or manner of its destruction, and leaves 
the reader to infer that this buried city was possibly that called Khotaun. 
"^Jiat such a catastrophe really happened is true, and it is mentioned in an 
account of Khotaun written in the commencement of the Tong dynasty, 
at the beginning of the 7th century, in a Chinese work called the Thong- 
chou ; but it is there mentioned as an event which had taken place loqg 
prior to that era, the beginning of the 7th century. There we are told of 
a city called Ho-laojl.o-kia, to the N. of anothA- called Pima, which latter 
was 330 li to K. of Khotaun, which vfas suddenly overwhelmed 
by a drift of sar/T, under which it was entirely buried. According to a 
Buudhist tradition, this signal calamity befell the people of that city, as a 
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just punfehrfioiit^of their crimes ; anci specially for that of insulting a Raliaun 
or lloodhist priest, burying; him up to t!ie neck in the sand, ami then leav- 
ingJiim there to perish witliout food or drink. One Af the iiihahitaflts, 
howeveit a (fevout Boodhiut, took care to supply him witli bodi in^jerson. 
Tlie grateful ilahaun told him at his lasUnterview, that, in seven days, the 
city should he entirely Iflmed under a drift of earth and sand, so tliat none 
could escape ; and warned him to tak^pi%caution<in*good time to escape 
that calamity, which Vould come as adjust jmnishriTent for burying him in 
the sand, and then ho suddenly <Us"ippeared. The man rgn with haste to 
warn Ins par«nts, hut thfey, and all the ^habitants,* mocked him. Th^ 
second day there arose a ^rejft whijlwin^, which tore up tke grass by the 
roots, and was succ^fded by a deluge^ of rain which plowed up the ground 
and filled all the streets and lanes with wati^. The inhabitants vented 
unceasing imprecations against those calamities ; but the man, foi^seeing 
what would happen, fled liastily out of the city, and ran for refuge to sw 
sort of cave which he liaci prepired secretfy ; •and, on the seventh dav, as 
the Kahaun had predicted, the city was buried under a drift of sand ; 
and the man who had ^esc^/A!tl, .issuetK from his cave, an?l ran to tin* city 
of Pima<(the Peym perhifjis of Polo), where he stopped. The city of 
Ho-lao-lo-kia is now no ipore than a vast heap of sand. The neigh- 
bouring princes have oft endeavoured to dig in this heap, to take away 
the vast wcaltli there buried ; hut on every such attempt a furious blast 
suddenly rises, with clouds of smoke and dense murky vapours, which 
covers all the road and bewilders the labourers. Such is the account given 
more than 1200 yefii*s since. Of this catastrophe, and the city thus de- 
stroyed, it is, in all probability, the very one reported to travellers in the 
country of Khotaun, as buried jiinder the sand ; and as the place in ques- 
tion occupied a small oasis Jn*a deserttof moving sands, the story is by no 
means inijirobahle. 

According to Moorcroft’s information, the country of Khotaun is 12 
(lays in length from W. to E.^, but t;^o only in breadth from N. to S., and 
is bounded by the Tibetian inountait^s on the S., by tbe territory of Auk- 
soo to tbe N., by Yarkund to the W., and on tbe E. by China proper. 
This is undoubtedly erroneous, as tlie (neat Gobi or Desert of moving 
sand intervenes, separating it from the province of Kboukou-noor and tbe 
western extreiiflty of ^ the district of Shachew in Kansoo. It is further 
added, that it is only 40 days^ journey from Kbotaim to Pekin, but the 
road is interdicted. Tnis is a notorious falsehood, as Khotaun is at least 
2000 British miles direct distance from Pekin ; and from Khotaun to 
the western extremity of China, is a journey of 40 days tlirougb the 
Gobi, or Dfisert, without a single habitation all the way; aiHl hence the 
caravans, instead of taking this route, which, long and bad as it is, is 
still the shortest, take the N.E. rqpte by Toorfaun, Aramuth, Khamil 
and Kliya-yu kwan, which, though much longer, has some stations or rest- 
ing-places with wells to refresh men and cattle. The soil of Khotaun i| 
there represented as most luxuriant and fertile, though very sandy, with 
* water near the surface, well-tasted and wholesome, the very characteristic 
of an oasis ; the climate dry and very salubrious ; the winters colder and 
the summers hotter than those of Ladauk. Almost every house is pro- 
vided with a well. The wople are said to he talk; the males are w'ell 
formed and robust, with {^easing features and comple^\ions of red and 
white ; the fi?inales of deliciUe and elegant forms, and reiSarkable for the 
beauty of their eyes, eye-bi\)W8 and hair, i\w. latter of which is carefully 
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preserved in the greatest possible luxuriance of growth ; Rnd fhoy are not 
subjected, like their Tihetian neighbours of the^ same sex, to the drudgery 
of *out“door work.* They spin ^tt on within doors, rear silk- worms, •and 
wind Uie thread ; but the men gather and hrin^ in the mulber ry fcaves for 
feeding the worms. The citie;» of Khotaun are represented as six in 
number, in perfect agreement with* what has ^ielm given in our short ac- 
count of Khotaun, vft:.,--Karaka8ti, Eleechee, Yooroong-kash, Chura, Kur- 
reea and Yangee Kishl/lk. Ot*these^Karakasli (the hlalahache of Keinlong’s 
map) is the ino»t western. The name denotes the city of the river of tlie 
'Black Yu or Jaspcfl*, not the pity of the* Black river as Moorcroft says. 
It is seven days’ journey — 112c^ or refad miles — from Yarkund, and 

contains 3000 houses, without including those of #ifs district. Ttni or 
twelve cos to the S.E. is^Eleechee or^ Khotaun, with 6000 houses; the 
residence of two Chinese ambans, with a garrison of 500 soldiers, and the 
•head quarters of#the INIussulmaun Hakim, or ^^overnor of the province. 
To the S.E. is Yooroong-ksish, or city of the river of Wlnte Yu or .lasper, 
not the city of the rapid river as Moorcroft has it, who seems to be no 
adept in the Oriental Toorkish. 'K is plac^Ih^nr Bis information only one 
cos from Eleechee, whj^‘n*as, according Keinlong’s great map, it is 8" tr» 
the S., and 15’ to the E. of it; and, acconling to the Mingitoundchee, 
30 li or 10 geographical miles to the E. of it. Chura (the ’Fchila of the 
above map), three days’ journey S.E. of the former, contains 2000 houses, 
whilst Vooroong-kash has 1000 houses. The district of Chura is parti- 
cularly famous for the production of silk Kurrea (the Kcdea of the 
above map), the Kereja of Swnhlenherg and the Karia of llennel, is four 
days’ journey S.S.E. of ( Imra, but N.E. of it in the map of 1760. It 
contains 4000 houses. Yangee-kishlak, Ute sixth city, is four days S.S.E. 
of Kurrea or Karla, and contaiiu’ 1000 ncjises. We cannot identify 
it with any known j)osition, Wd can identify five of these with the 
account we have given of th(f citihs of Khotaun, and with the nnift 
of 1760, Takhoohoooe is not nionti^fpod py Moorcroft’!^ informant, hut 
we can Identify it with the Tagh^f Izzet Oolah to the S.W. of his 
Kiriya or Karia, and the ' angee-kishlak of Moorcroft may perhaps 
correspond to the Niakisldak of izzet Oolah, though placed in a direction 
quite opposite ; but it must he remembered that in both cases it is wholly 
hearsuy geography- In Izzet Oolah’s Itinerary, reported from Varkuinl to 
Khotaun, the stations are ‘ight, and in those of Moorcroft seven. The 
first station in the latter Itniera y is Karukash, which Moorcroft seems to 
identify with Kar^halick, or the city of crows ; hut this is a manifest mis- 
tak(*, as Karghalick is not on the road to Khotaun at all, hut on tliat 


to the ])as? of Karrakoorum, at the junction of the river of iMisar with 
that of Yarkund, At seven cos distant from Karakash, on the road to 
Choulak, the face of the country is, covered with a deep fine sand, ex- 
tremely light, and so subject to shift and to efface all the common 
Quarks of a road, as to have rendered it necessary to mark its line by a 


double row of wooden posts, which reach uninterruptedly to Karakasli, 
the first city of Khotaun. This agrees remarkably well with the Jehan* 
Nooma, which says that for six days’ journey the route fiom Yarkund^o 
Khotaun the country is a perfect desert, the three first days of the route 
being through a wellr inhahited country. Eightr days’ journey to the S.S.hk 
ot Yangee-kisiihkk* is a district abounding in {j>ld, in grains and masst's, in 
collecting ot wTii<‘h, from .500 to lOOO men a.re employed b^ the em])eror 
Khotaun is supposed to contain ’this and otlier metals; hnl, 


Khotaun is supposed to conta 
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if the iphahitan's be acquainted vvitli any mines, they either conceal them, 
or the produce will not repay llie cost. 

'flie population is chiefly employed, in the days pf Marco Polo,» in 
aj^ricultMe, ^manufacture, aaid commerce,; and by no means wavlike. The 
domestic animals are horses, numerous hardy, but of a small size ; yaks, 
or tile Tibetian bulls, ars bred in the iinountains, and coniinon neat cattle 
on the plains ; vast numbers of the do»inbas o^baoad-tailed sheep are 
reared ; their wool is* very fine but sGort, ‘ 4 ^ tTiey «re shorn twice a-yeav. 
Shawl-wool goats are equally nuiymous, and their fleeces are said to be at 
least equal to those of •Ladayk. Wild animals ar^j said to abound of 
various kinds. They liav^ camels of a ^rge size, with two^humps, gene- 
rally of a brown eft^^ur, but someftimes yellow, and so swift, that men 
' mounted on the horses of the country can seldom overtake therp, if they 
get the start but a little. They aVe hunted for the sake of their flesh, 
which is said to be of a delicious flavour, and much relishpd by the natives ; 
cloth is made of their wool or hair. The ^jotqklioor, or wild ass, is com-"* 
mon, and also many varieties of deer, of which the musk-deer is one, the 
])roduce of. which is pi\»verl*">Uy fine, f^* who has not read or heard of the 
musk of^Khotaun? That most- -terrible of feline animals, the royal ti- 
ger, roams on the mountains (if* Khotaun. Leopards and wolves are nu- 
merous ; yellow'bears are not numerous, and of black bears there are none, 
(iann^ is abundant of foxes, hav(?s, and other small quadrupeds, and fea- 
theriMi game is superabundant. I’ruit-trees, of all the sorts common in 
the S. of h]urope, are raised in the gardens of Khotaun ; as vines, wliicli are 
vastly productive, melons of large size, and well-flavoured ; with pome- 
granates, plums, peaches, pears, apples, and apricots. W heat, barley, maize, 
peasj, and carroU^, are largely cultivated, but the soil is too dry for rice, 
of which none is raised, •Ti^ie few' forests which exist hardly deserve 
the name, as t/icje are few tinfim' f/ees in them, and these of the same 
kind with those of Laduuk, as and willows; but the mulberry 

enry where abounds, and a vast quantity of silk is raised there, though a 
iiiui while cotton seems to he pvoduce. r\\e manufaetuve c,ov\s’\sts 

clnefly uf woollens, camlet, cotton and silk ch)ihs. ihe woollens, however, 
are generally thick and cou rse, and by no means approach the* nature of 
our European broad cloths. But the felted cloths are large, fine, and well 
got up. CottoYis of a coarse kind are made in vast quantities, hotli for 
lionn; use, and for exportation ; they are sent from evoi y house to Pekin in 
commutation for the capitation tax. The circulating medium is silver and 
copper coin ; uncoined gold is also used for the same n grains and masses, 
'riui revenue paid to the Chinese government consists of a capitation 
tax, and a tax on agricultural produce ; hut silk and garden ;iruduce are 
exempted. This latter is one-tenth of the whole produce. Khotaun has 
a jcoinmerce with Russia, tliroughthe medium of Bukhariaa traders, in raw 
silk, both white and yellow, and not less than 1000 camel loads of uu- 
dyed cotton thread are annually sent to Russia, through Bokhara and thfc 
Kirgeesian steppt's. From Bokhara 500 large horses are annually importer 
•into Khotaun. W ith Aiididjaii, Yarkund, Auksoo and Eelalq Khotaun has 
extensive commercial intercourse in silk and cotton cloths, raw silk and cot- 
ton thnnid ; vast (piantities of sheep-wool are scMit to Yarkund, wliere it is 
wrought into felts; and ricA and cast-iron ])ots for kitvlien use are received 
in return. Droves of Kalmlc Innses are imported from Eelah and Auksoo ; 
to tlio forniesf alone, Khotiuin sends tVoiii :200,(J0() to :iVO,0(JO bales of 
coarse cotton cloth annually i tlie length of each piece is from 7 to 8 guz, 
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12 gurooks broad, and one rupee per piece. I'liese are slbld ftt I^elali to 
the Kalinucs and Kirgees for money, or exchanj^ed for cattle. Tliis is the 
colfton called Bezi at Eelah, and about 50,000 slieep are annually broughi by 
the Kaimuoe (Kirgees) to Eelah, ^nd the rate value is one|l)neoe of this 
cloth for a sheep, three for a cow,xi 4 d six for a horse. From 10 to 20,000 
three year old geldings are brought by nojjiade hofdfes to Eelah for sale, frci»i 
13^ .to 14 hands high, and^ are stld^in droves of 12 for a yainboo, or in- 
got of silver, or at anfiverag<*3yof 1^ rupees for a horSe, rating the yamboo 
at 180 rupees. ^The commerce betweefi Hindoostaun and Khotaun was 
■once, it is said, very*extensive, but when tbe diHiculty of communication 
across the varu^us ranges of the fli^alaya and«the*Kwenlung are considered, 
it seems evidently impossible. A routfe of this repor^l communicati on is 
given in Uiis hearsay comiminication, between Yarkund and a place named 
Surree^keea, in the mountains of Khotaun ; and that it passed by llodauk 
^and Ghortope, bg^. beyond these places information stopped. But on com- 
paring this route with tlia| travelled by.Izzet Oola, and given from his 
written communication in thi Journal Asiatique of Paris by Klaproth, 
from Ladauk arfoss the KwenlungW>r Kavra^fffyiurA to Yarkund, we find, 
that N. of the Col, or pass of Karrakoorin^, the route goes N. to Yarkund, 
N.E. to Khotaun, S- fo Ladauk, and SiW. to Bailee or Little Tibet. 
Therefore the route frrtni Yarkund to Khotaun, must be S-E. and not S. 
But Surree-keea is placed by Moorcroft half-way between Yarkund and 
Karakash ; and must therefore be S.E. of Yarkund, and v hat is more, is said 
to be 10 stages, or 124 cosses from that place. By this means Karakash 
would he double that distance from Yarkund : yet in the reported route 
given in the same communication from Yarkund to Kliotaun, Karakash is 
given at only 112 cosses from the former; a plain contradiction to the 
other statement. But so far is Siirree-ke^^a.from being on the route to 
Karakash, that, on the contrary, it is^on.lhat from Yarkund to the pass of 
Karrakoorum, S. and S.W. of the ft)rmer. The very iirst plaice on the 
route, named Karghalik, shows it ; wh^li : in Izzet Oola’s route from Kar- 
rakoorum, is placed 19 hours journey^kS. ot farkiind. The next place we 
recognize in tliis hearsay rouie, is Kathau Ourtoung, which is the Oitong 
of Izzet Oola, or the Chinese custom house, belonging to the districc of 
Yarkund, 6 hours’ journey S. of Karghalik, or 7.5 S. of Yarkund, or 
50 B. miles, reckoning 2 miles to each cos, and a cos to the hour, which, 
in such a mountainous region, is fully sufheient for a hmded caravan. 
Now in Moorcroft’s communication, tliis Ortong or custom-house, is given 
at 68 cosses or 136 B. miles from Yarkund, or 90 miles beyond Karglialik, 
iiy^tead of only 6 hours’ distance as in Izzet Oola ; and as he travelled in 
person the whole road, and kept an exact journal of each day’fi inarcli, and 
the time occupied in going from one place to another on the road, we 
have no hesitation in preferring his itinerary and using it, as far as we can 
identify the places in his route with tliose of Moorcroft, as a corrective to 
^»e latter. The next place mentioned in the latter is the Kara Direa or 
TMack river, 20 cosses beyond the Ortong. Here the Karakash Direa 
or Daria, or Black-stone river of Khotaun, is confounded with the river of 
Misar, which comes from Chiraghsaldee, and which seems to run eastwa^jd 
to Misar, and thence N. to Karghalik where it joins the river of Yarkund. 
We have just to compare Izzet Oola’s route, tofsec and know, that the river 
of Misar is not, nor can be the Karakash Dir^, or river of Black Jasper. 
Beyond this riv€ris Shahced-oola-khodja, 12 fosses, the Chelfld-oola khod- 
j»h of Izzet Oola, where it is placed on the river of Yarkund. within 6 
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inarclieB«of \is tpource. But in tins new communication, Shaheed-oola- 
khodja is placed on the Kar^kash Direa, within 24 cosses of its source ; as 
this«river was before confounded with the4 Misar river, a tributai^ strejRn 
of the Yakui^ river, so here again it is confounded with thft Yakund 
river itself ; aVotorious error I as the Yarkund river, for the most part, 
runs N.W. to Shaheed-o81»-khodja-; \#hereas, on the contrary, the Kara- 
kash rises, aim must so, to the 3.W. ^f tlie iof* Karrakooroom, <ind 
runs N.E. to the regiofl*of Khotaun, and^city pf KaraRash. When such a no? 
torious mistake is made, as that of (iionfounding the KarakasI^ Direa with the 
river of Misar„and then, as if to make it still more couspicuous, with the 
Yarkund river itself, what confidence cag we have in this mported com- 
munication of Mr IVf opreroft ? Su^reekeea is then placed 24 cosses, as it 
would seem, E. of Snaheed-oola-khoiQa, and af or near the source of the 
Karakash Direa. — This place is safll to be famous for its quarries of jas- 
per or agate, once much used for drinking cups, or oiipaments for the 
person. Let us hear Izzet (5ola. Having reacnecyAighui’-saldee, on the right 
bank of the Yarkund river, 6ve days’ journey down the Yarkund river, he con- 
tinues the iijarc^i thus, “•BagJ;-Ha.(^ee iVl^hammed 9 hours’^arch N. W. of 
Aighur-sjJdee on the right banl^of the river ; it abounds in wood and 
forage. There is seen on the tCute a place called* the Djangal-Kirghiz, 
or forest of the Kirgliiz, wfiere ^ ruins of oltK buddings ; the people so 
named dwelt there before the Chinese made a conquest of the country. 
Nigh this — the forest of the Kirghiz — a defile opens up, which leads to the 
tomb of Shaheed-oola-khodja. A day’s journey (in the French edition of 
this, it is a unc nml de distance d*ici, a night of distance from this,) from 
this (the Djangal-Kirghiz) there is a mine of yechm (oriental jade) : I 
met several people coming from Koksar to search for the stone yechm. 
After passing the forest of tjy^^ yrgh izy we arrived at a pass on the left, 
which strikes otf to Sirkoul, (iSmi^for Surrikol) on the confines of Ba- 
dakshaun. Tliis is in all probabilitjhitle place called Surreekeea in the re- 
porte<l communication, and itinery'y there given, and if so, it is neither in 
the mountains of Khotin, nor aTtfie^^urce of the Karakash Direa, but on 
or nigh the Yarkund river, and in the vicinity of a pass leading W. to 
Sirk-oul, and therefore far W. of the Karakash river.” Four hours’ march 
N.W. and W. of Bagh Iladjee Mohammed, Izzet Oola left the Yarkund 
river to the left w W, at a place called Koulan, which there runs W., at 
tlie same time that he Vas going N. If, as the report says, the road from 
Khotin to Hindoostaiin passed by the way of Surreekeea, — and if, as we have 
seen from a careful inspection of Izzet Oola's route, Surreekeea is not at 
the source of the Karakash river, but 6 or 7 days’ journey N. and N.'W^. 
of the source»of the Yarkund and Pass of Karrakooroom, and ««asequent- 
ly f^r to the N.W. of the Karakash river, — and if, on arriving there, the 
road turrs S.E. across the Kwenlung, and then as far S.E. as Rodauk and 
Ghortope, before the traveller can across the Caillas and the Himma- 
leh, to enter the valley of the upper Ganges, it must be a most treineu; 
dous detour indeed, — it cannot be. If Khotaun is to the N.E. of the pass o: 
^Karrakooroom, the route will of course be in that direction. Nay, whai 
is more, we have a route in Moorcroft’s own account of his journey tc 
Gfiortope, which will answer the purpose much better. Speaking of th( 
dress of the Wazir's son at«Deba, which consisted ofVa great loose gowr 
of woollen stuiF, striped, biue, yellow, red and green, about a finger’i 
breadth alternately, he tells\us that it was said to be nkinufactured a 
Guinnak, the capital of Chinlse Tartary; and Guinnak is mcbsked on the 
VI. • 4 D • 
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„ap of his route at 20 days’ joui-ney NJ> of fV'-’"!;;::,’ 
is ilot the name of a city, but of a region t, an, I is .he ^ f ' "’I 
for Chinee ToorWistaun. Andj by the reported coi.iinunuhi.w u . ct 
ing K*otadn, woollens compose a principal brasich ot the '"f . 
Khotaun, as both sheep and shawl-wool goats are n..mer.f..s ... ‘h»‘ 


rectMvt'd all tlK*ir 


E. of Gliort 5 r.pp, c'lnd 5° 22' to die N. As<5lidi‘toiie is nearly 2.^ (leu:rees 
to the E. of the pass of Karrakoy (A)in, and the ^Iter is said hy Izzet 
Cola to he S.W. of Khofaun, it is probable that the route from Khotaun 
to (ilKortope is nearly due S. At any rate, it is much more rational to 
. think that the route from Khotaun to Ilindoof^taun sliould pfo S. to (ilior- 
tope and the pass ofrNiter^ than hy the circuitous route of the Karrakoo- 
room pass, or the"* still mbre circuitous, route of Surreekeea, and much 
more practicahff, as the descent thf^Kuc. lung must b^ much less to- 
' wards Ghortopc, than towards Ladauk, ^ the site of the former is more 
than 15,000 feet ahcVe the level of thi sea; and, if the route to Cash- 
mere be intended, it /s Sorter and m(j^*e practi(‘ahle to take the route of 
the Upper Indus, by Rodauk to LadauK, than that by the pass of Karra* 
kooroom and the course of the Shauyook. 

The account of the rivers in this report is deplorably erroneous and 
confused, and Mr Moorcroft has been totally out in his etymologie.s. In 
the account of the lirst river of Khoten, called the Karakash Dertioa — 
which is here confounded with the Tale^ Moo, or rivor of Yarkund — lie 
tells us that kash in Toorkish means Karakash siu;nifi^^s 

the same with Kara Dereea, the BlacU’ i>» er. Ranch ^ in oriental Toorkish 


and Mongolian, signifies stone, and'particularly jasper; Karakash, there- 
fore, means Black Jasper, and the riyer'isjjo called, because of the black 
jasper or black Yu whi^*h is found if. iis^cliannel, sometimes in masses and 
sometimes in small pebbles. The range where the Toghreo Soo rises, is 
called Karlik Duvan, or Icy mountain, because karlik means ‘ the ])la<je of 
snow,’ and duvan ‘ mountain.* But karlik means no such thing. It is the 
Toorkish Karalik, the place of darkness or blackness, and, th(‘refore, 
Karlik Duvan means ‘ the Dark’ or ‘Cloudy mountain,’ from the perpetual 
mists which envelope its sides or summits. The term duvan is presented 
to us in the various forms of duvatiy dawan^ deevan, daban, ami dabahtty 
vyhich last is the true orthography, and is a Mongolian word, denoting a 
ridge in osition to a peak, and also a mountain-pass, and corresponds 
to the term tabahan, so frequently met with in the maps of Du Halde. 
This total want of uniformity in the orthography of Oriental names is a 
very great annoyance to readei’s, and causes no small confusion in their 
j^imls, as they are unavoidably led to the conclusion of a difference of 
place or thing from the diversity of orthography* 

Respecting the Talee-Moo, or river of Yarkund, the common trunk of 
all the Bukhanan rivers, the account given in this communication is so 
monstrously absurd, and so much at variance with all former accounts of 
that region, that il must he rejected at firet sight, as unworthy of all 
credit. We fcan form a pretty general, thoul^h not particular account of 
its course, froA Izzot Oola, who travelled ^ngst it from Its source, im- 
mediate! y^o»the south of the pass of Karrifl^ooroom, for eight successive 
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(lays, to called KoulanV^J*®^*® running to the west. At 

Karglialik, 19 hours’ jouyiey^outh of Yarkund, where Izzet Oola again 
saw it, il^^joined by the river Misar,4and the joinUstream gasses Tar- 
kund tliO^.E. Beyc/tid this point«wc know nothing of ils particular 
line of (lirec^on ; hut as all former aeceunts concur in assigning the lake 
of Loj) as tlif grand receptacle oCital waters, it must run N.E. ^Jiespect- 
ing the river of Kashj^har, wheuier i^ joins riv^r of Yarkund,* oris 
lost in the sands, we know not, and* this n«w communication never 
tions ils name. But what is strongest of all is, that the ^iver of Yarkund, 
after receivii^ the riverjf of Kkotaun, ten days’ jom»ey to the E. of Yaf^ 
kund, receives that of*^ksf>o, three (^ys’ journey farther E., which is 
said to he coin])os?(i (jf two main ^t\^?anis which unite at Y^enghee Toor- 
faun, the one from^the country of the Kirgllbes, and the^the** from the 
vicinity of Eelali, and that the united stream runs thr^e days’ S. Jo^i^k- 
soo, and otlier five days’ JS. to its junction with the t\ple stream of tli^ 
Karakash, Yooroongkash, and-iithe river of Y^rkuj^j/hnd then the whole 
combined runs E. by Baee (Ba% Sairim, Ko^h(*y, I^rachar, Ooroonitsee, 
and Eskee T^orfauii, ifor «' cbui^ of #7 days. Eskee ^orfauu is conse- 
quently«47 days’ E. of YYmghep Toorfaun, not including the eight day^ 
bend to the t?. from the latteiv^a most monstroul error, as the two cities 
so called are hut a few miles a^nder, accori^JIlg Izzet Cola’s informa- 
tion, and the name of Yenghee Voorfaun does not appear in Timkowski’s 
account, nor in tlie map of 17G0. We never heard, or saw, or knew, that 
Ooroonitsee and Toorfaun were on the banks of a stream composed of all 
the rivers of Bukharia combined in one miglity trunk. No such junction 
occurs in any map, whether of D’Anville, or Stralilenberg, or Father Ilal- 
lerstein, nor in any extracts whicli have been made from the Daisynitouiid- 
cliee. We are next i n form Jdfepitit runs E. from Eskee Toorfaun, through 
an uninhabited tract, in some fSdH^iountaiiious, in others sandy, in others 
woody, 40 days’ journey to KanrnO! (Hamee), a very large city in China. 
This is really wonderful, thathLamiool should have stood in all time past 
on the hanks of such a largenveSiis said above, and that this, if true, 
should never have been mentioned by historian, or traveller, or geographer, 
whether Chinese, or Mussulmauns, or Cfiristians ; and that Kaniool should 
he 40 days’ journey E. of Eskee Toorfaun by the course of the stream, 
whereas in l3u*Maldo it is said to he only ten days’ journey to Kamool 
from ’roorfaun, and*iii Timkowski the travelling distance is stated at 
only 1130 or almost 350 geographical miles. Kamool, besides, was 
visited by the Jesuit fathers, Jaitoux, Fridille, and Bonjour, in 1711, in 
the reign of Kaung-hee, who drew the map of this region all the way fi*cM 
Soochew W. to 5^3"’ of long. W. of Pekin, and more than 
to the W. of Kamool, in person, and who could not possibly he mistaken 
in- the site of Kamool, which, by them, is placed on a small stream run- 
ning S. and N., called the liara-o8ssoo, or Black river ; and not a single 
stream of any consequence occurs in the whole route from Kamool to 
Toorfaun, and none such are marked in the map. From Kamool, co^ 
tinues this wonderful piece of oral communication from the Tooranee mer- 
chant, the river runs still easterly in China, 20 days through a desert 
greatly deficient in water, and reaches Lunjoo (Lanchew) a city contain- 
ing 50,000 houses. This is still more extraordinary! as Lanchew is more 
than double the distance^rom Kamool that Kamool is from Toorfaun, 
being nearlj^ten degrees Em and more than six degrees S\of the meridian 
of Kamool; and yet the rivlr is said by this Tooranee geuViaaian' 
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Lauchew in half tlie time that it takes tH run to KamoolTioin* Ttfcifaun. 
Laochew, besides, is placed in tlieiJesuits’Vajt of Shinsee,^ on the hanks 
of tlie Wlumeho, and we have ndt the smallest reason to do^p its ao^- 
racv mtd i* we are to doubt the accuracy of m^s, drawn ojphe^pot by 
pewons eyevy way qualified by sciertce for such operations of tl.e In-arsay 
commujfcation of an ignorant merclAiitr we niiftt lay aside jill conhdeiuo 
in^ maps, however -aeeurateiy •drawn ; even Vlmse of t^a.ssim iiiid 
TSTmlge, if any such similar hearsay conynunication should uiitnitunatoly 

reach our ears. |l^ut we are not yet done with this sort of intonnalion. 

are further told,*tfftit the river runs stiH 32 t!ays- to ijoochew, and 
then — mirnbil^diciu ! — takes a inf»st confounding*^ sweej) to the west, and 
joins the Irtish, Now Soochew is gOcJt to the E. ^ut to the N.W. of 
Lanchew,*mo^ than 300 miles in direcjt distance, and on the hanks of a 
stream' whichlruns N.E. to the Kwendeeloun or Etzino, which latter 
rfins N. and is losria a small lii^e in the desert^ Moorcroft, himself, ad- 
mits the improbabiht^.i>f su^h a vast swee^^; But he qualibes this by say- 
ing, that probabiUjtli!^ however are of sma^i importance, when opposed to 
the contrary and positive assertioTi of a re(^ne(fiJibpie importer, f Bat we have 
^ore than mere probabilities opposed ti^tbe assertion of tliis respectable 
reporter. We have repf^rt^*, too, perfectlyfcppQsite to his, ;ind these from 
very respectable report#rs^o ; and if IVA Moorcroft had eitlier seen or 
examined these as he ought, he couhr not for one moment have had 
doubts as to the existence of such a city as Khotaun, nor of the course of 
the Yarkund river into the Lop lake. The very existence of such doubts 
in his mind, and the facility with which he received such information on 
such slender authority, in direct opposition to all that has been written or 
read on this subject, is a mournful and deyr proof of the* ignorance of our 
countrymen of the geography of Ccq.tr.^r Otii ** in which we are far, very 
far behind our Continental rivals. All?*tfie proof he has given of this, 
rests on the authority of a Yarkunifee merchant, who accom]>anied tlie 
Hakim of Yarkund to Pekin and this precious oral informa- 

tion was communicated to a Toorans^ merchant at Ladauk, an acquaint- 
ance of Mr Moorcroft, who, in his turn, communicated it to him, who, in 
his turn again, seems to l.ave thought it of such importance, as to com- 
municate it to his employers, the Hon. East India Conqiany. His first 
informant, the Tooranee merchant, who made*Iiim doubt “O'f the existence 
of Khotaun, was never farther, it appears, than Auksoo ; and all the ulte- 
rior information was obtained from llie Yarkundee merchant. Izzet Oola 
iglso saw a respectable Moollah at Kashghar, who had gone with the Vang 
ft Kashghar twice to Pekin, and who had kept notes of his relays on 
jMiiich he communicated to him ; but, as Klaproth well observes, 
it contains nothing new. From such specimens as appeared in the Biblio- 
thique Geogi-aphique Universelle, the^remark is just. It appears clear- to 
us that Mr Moorcroft was deficient in the previous geographical knowledge 
Q^the regions he wished to visit, and of the Toorkish, Persian, and Mon- 
^o\ languages, as is clear whenever he attempts to explain names. Had 
the communication now given in the Royal Geographical Journal been 
confined to the region of Khotaun itself, it would have been more judici- 
ous, as it is valuable so far ; but to have given the whole of it, as it now 
appears in that Joui*^al, does little credit to the judgment of the selectors, 
whoever they were, as such a specimen of ^geographical ignorance ancl 
nonsense has iiAer been surpassed. We \mwe lieen compelled to discuss 
it, a^ppeaviHg in such a respectable Journalf it will be read by many and 
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he b^ievH^d Ify some ; and as j/directly overlYivows aU we Yiave said on tVic 
^pop^raphy of>^ii^8e Tfor^stauii, Aid tends to call into doubt that part 
of our^|0Pf| It is a just remark of ^Ir Pinkerton^ our respectabrf pre- 
decessor^ the path of^eof^raphy, that next to the foIJ^T^oi writing non- 
sense, is mat of him who uiidertakee to refute it; and sonk will think 
that after iwiat we ha*v(*8aid on4hi| subject, that the remark w^U apply to 
us. But it must be remembered, t|iat*wh^tg^r ife I^ve said orUiJwat- 
ter, it has be(Mi usliered forth to th^ world* unde^ the sanction of thanS^- 
ciety, as containing additional geographical information ; and as our work 
is expressly on a similar subject, we were neq^i^jSlSted to notice it, in%o 
far as it interfered wtff5 ou[^atement|. We dismiss tbe^ubject, express- 
ing our sorrow tTiat ever such it c^^rnmunication appeal^^ri that Journal, 
and the keen dissqipointment we felt on pef using suchTdooument from 
the pen of such a man as the late lamented Mr Mo^crofl^ . 

Respecting the uppe*' valleys of the Indus and »*luj, little additi3^^al 
knowledge has been gained. ^11 our accouitf of jliQ^ate of Khofaluriy we 
find that we were mistakentn placing of KaV;gkooroom pass. 

This arose f^om oui’* ignurijAic^at tlA ’'i»«»«>Biat then^are t^o places so 
called*; the one above-mentiot«d, which is called Khofaluu Toshgoon, or 
the halting Jdace of Kho/alulii to distinguisifj'/Jtiom the other Kliofalun, 
the chief towni of a small principality betw|A.ii ^iUdauk and Little Tibet, 
and three days' journey from kaltee, the capital of the latter. This petty 
state contains 2,000 houses, and 12,000 inhabitants. We also now find, 
both from Mr Moorcroft and Izzet Oolah, that the Shauyook, or northern 
branch of the Upper Indus, does not join the river of Ladauk above, but 
below Ladauk ; for Izzet Cola fell in with the Shauyook at Akiiam, a 
village of 20 houses on the. left bank of that stream, 16 cosses E. and 
N.E. of Ladauk. . • 

None hut the late IMr IVlooucroft have yet penetrated to' Ladauk. Mr 
(xerard, who had previously made' several unsuccessful attempts to reach 
it by way of the Speetee, Si^iHO^^and Paratoe rivers, made another attempt 
in 1829, but equally unsuccessTui^by the way of Stanpore, on the Bcyah. 
In the middle of July he crossed the Sutluj by a rope bridge, where the 
bed of the stream is 2,500 feet above tlid sea, traversed the mountain 
state of Cooloo, across the lofty mountain ridge which throws off the 
streams froiri^ctpposite sides to the Sutluj and Beyah, at an elevation of 
10,700 feet. On the 27th of July he struck the bed of the latter stream, 
the ancient Hyphasis, at the ferry of Koortoor, where that river has a 
broader expanse of bed than could have been expected so near its source. 
At Stanpore, >11 the capital of Cooloo, he encamped near the margi^OT 
the liver, \ipoii a green sward, shaded by magnificent elm 
spot where the late Mr Moorcroft pitched his tents. Here the configura-^ 
tion of this Alpine tract is gigantic, and its frontier well defined. The 
Sutluj is southward ; the Hyphasis westward ; whilst the Himalayan crest 
forms a magnificent limit on the N. and opens into countries whose na 4 »e 
is scarcely known. Crossing the Beyah at Stanpore, he pitched his 
on the slope of tlie southern Himalaya, at an elevation of 10,000 feet, 
surrounded by luxuriant vegetation and flowering herbs, on the 8th of 
August. The road up to the crest is one long-continued stair, constructed 
by a fakir. On the 9tli, he crossed this crest at the jiass of llotang, turning 
a little to the right to the consecrated rills of the Beyah, which are collected 
in a small ftasin walled roi nd, for the purposes of ahlut’'oii. Here is the 
source of the river which, ut tlie distance of only five mariim^ 0 WT*pire- 
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sents so magnificent an expanse. Here afi^fteiing mult .b^ presented to 
tlie genius of the stream. The altkude of^h:s| sourise i^-4 3,000 feet. 
Des^nding ^intp a ravine, the bediot the Chandia Bhaga, oti ‘ftv'A* of tl«5 
moon, wcs c/oss£d by a cradle hrklge. Here tile climate ij^dei’^oes a 
change, anrjr^he configuration of the* country assumes a new foAn, and the 
eternal gradually recedes to thelsummits of tlfie mountains. Even 

the sj^s have a de^^pef antL^nore* rei^lendent hue. ^Nothing was green 
htfTthe crops, the vegetation bding shanty and arid, and the rays of the 
sun powerful. In-place of luxuriant vegelation, and slo})es covered with 
magnificent pines, ‘as not p tree hut t^ie drdoping willow, which is 

planted here, was now visible, the |oil quitiA.iJare^ot verdure, and the air 
dry and elastic^M, f!in the 12th of Aqguft, Mr Gerard Veached Tandch^ 
the capital <ff th^i Tartar 8tate*of Lahoul, qn the hank or the Soorey Bhaga, 
or of th6%sunAthe incipient stream of the Acesines or Chuiiaiib, 

w|^ai he passed, ^uwe Moorcroft, by a fragilq bridge of osier twigs. 
Tandeh has an altitV(ji^«of l|),o5o feet. Here Gerard was confined 1.5 
days by a feve^V Oo^he 20 cti of August Jhe resumed his route up the 
Acesines, add on fne 2d of reaped the fest inhabited spot of 

thrr country, at an elevatior; of 11,000 feetCwhere the valley was prettily 
enamelled with villages ai-ik^ultivation. Iywas,now continued sunsliine, 
and the temperature in ^eiS|d with the jlelevation ; though still in the 
vicinity of enormous masses of snow, ancf at Darcha, the highest village 
in the dell of the Acesines, the reflection of the solar rays from the bar- 
ren sides of the rocks raised the temperature to 8P in the shade. On 
the 8tli of September, Gerard crossed the Paralas range at an elevation 
of 16,500 feet, and traced the Soorey Bhaga, or Acesines, to its source in 
a lake only 300 feet lower. This is the same range crossed by Moorcroft 
at the pass of Barala-ha. Here the» whid ifA,^y piercingly on one side, 
whilst the solar rays were scorchiiigly arjiilt on the other ; the extreme 
thin, dry, and cold air checks the vital Tiiergy with fearful rapidity. 

The 6th day after leaving the inhabkq'J^^Jj^nits, Gerard ascended tlie 
Laitche-Lung range, at an elevation /Jf 17,000 feet, which rose up ab- 
ruptly like a vast wall from the bed of the Chander-Bhaga, another af- 
fluent of the Acesines. Along this tract are found various marine fossil 
remains, at an elevat’on of 17,000 feet. Beyond this, is a lofty jilateiiii 
called the RopdsJioo, which presents no other inhahitanf.^“t]ian shepherd 
tribes, who live in the valleys under black tents, at a mean lieight of 
16,000 feet. The whole country is formed of mountains of varied eleva- 
%tpn 8, and offers no other continuous surface to the eye hut that of lakes. 

Gerard pitched his camp at an elevation of 16,000 feet, on what 
' iiFiHijilf liifi trrnirfl the plateau of Tartary ; as the Laitclie-fmiig range 
may be denominated the Northern limit of the basin of the Acesines, 
and consequently of Hindoostaun, and the southern boundary of the 
Ladauk territory; hut in front of Gerard’s encampment rose another 
ran^, higher than any he had crossed, which separates the (listri(;t of 
I^pro, from that of Ladauk, and which had a moan altitude of 19,000 
feet, without any snow on its summits. Here the soil is almost without 
any vegetation, baked haid and thirsty ; but on the elevat<‘d ravines of tlie^ 
neighbouring mountains are flocks of shawl-goats and yaks, reaping abun- 
dant nourishment fronf land formerly imagined by theorists to lie covered 
with perpetual snow. The skies were of tha most resplendent indigo 
tint, and the ai^ighly transparent. Gerard ’tyatiendants, wWb expected 
sTftulrttttf after crossing three successwe ranges, the Foang, the 
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Para^sa*aTi(i^tIiQ^aitQh»LujA beheld with consternation alps on alps 
rising inter n4oi^)y-gronft^C(jeeds^roiip, till the farthest range of vision 
i# stoppiwW# a sifow-cicPThain wm^l) sends its nq^ahern waters the 
Indus* wild fhorS^was seei^ which was qpe of the 

party, buttlmost no report was heard, sound being so \eble in this 
rarified atnAsplicre ; S pack of wil^'dogs^ quite red, M^i^also^^en steal- 
ing alongsl^ gully. Here, whilst ^Ge»ard and his a^idants ^tenow 
within tliiijc days'*/harch of the Imlus a»d Latteuk, ^^ey 'were sudoSuly 
arrested, on ^ the 17tli September, in their "^rqrrwifc by the vizier of 
Ladauk, wjio, before their arrival, had cross^yj^WB^st mass of rciik 
which separat^ the diatii ets, with an official mes^ga to stop his en- 
trance into Ladaffic. liRr'liad ai^intemew^>\ ^li GeraivC^^his party that 
day, and the clay alter invited him to dinner ifiins encamwenW; but in im- 
peding his farther advance, the vizier seemed to rely|morAi(i ^h^f^l^ntle- 
man’s good feeling tliap any exertions of his ownraemarking, thaWie 
would not oppose it by rude interference* b^ th^j^hg c^sequence would 
be disgrace and discredit io fcm. They were otferwHtegood friends, 
drank U‘|i, beef, •and smo&d tcy^^hin^^till, howfeverTne was very 
anxiou* to see him depart, eagerness^ equip and transport tll^m 

into the Sp6^|tee, by a routdfskiAing the G^Jiese confines, evinced his 
great anxiety to get him*fairl\ou\ of Ids sid|^Jmnd away from the pre- 
cincts of his capital. On the Corning of tne 19th, the yaks being ready, 
after the ceremony of smoking pipes together, Gerard and he parted. The 
route now became excessively uncomfortable from exposure to the cold 
night air in such a savage country. Southwards, towards the Speetee, tlie 
landscape appeared very sharply peaked, and in clusters of white sum- 
mits, but in the nortli-east, the mountains were of a vast contour, and 
tlie snow more uniformly|^^Aed. ,On the 20th of September, he lost 
his way on the banks of a slirf^lfe, and passed the night in a sheep-fold, 
without food or shelter. Next dAy,” says he, we were covered with 
snow, from which we despair^} of escaping, until the sun should appear 
to melt it ; we discovered tTie in a pass at an elevation of 1 6,000 

feet. Here my situation became more alarming ; I was confined to my 
and all ai*ound me was sno.v, on our flanks and in front we. were 
hedged in by enormous mountains, the lowest level of which was lake 
Choomoorcreeif^ 5,000 feet high. It is a beautiful sheet of water, and 
we skirted its banks*foi'^iine hours ; another lake was covered with wild- 


fowl, which st' eame I like sea-birds on the approach of a storm ; the 
borders of the lake were scattered over with the black tents of Tarta^ 
shepherds, ai-d vast flocks of sheep, shawl-wool goats, horses, and yaksy* 
I cannftt conceive what these shepherds,” says he, do 
By day they have to contend with a burning sun, and at night againswi 
temperature wliich varies from 7" to 18” and sometimes 13”, under the 
tents at a height of 17,700 feet.^ We w^ere often surrounded by wild 
horses, which never allowed us to come so near as to catch them. T^y 
are of a singular species, between the mule and the ass, resembling iBk 
(leer in their spotted colour as well as their habits, as they spring froni^ 
oeak to peak with great agility. I am inclined to consider them as a 
r^pecies of zebra. The snow-line is often 20,000 feet at least ; to the 
N.E., however, we occasionally see white summits %f an incomprehensible 


size and height^ at the contemplation of which the imagination wanders, 
inspired by Ahe indefinite n^ure of the objects. 1 was wikhin three days’ 
journey of the Indus, and |diall always regret the rirn%|hTfiii<ii1itfh 
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prevented me from beholding this solitarj^is^^d ioci^eSslii^g ri.er.*' ’rbeyo^t 
length reached a dell which opens u|on l;|lke^^‘^yomoQfClc^'J ^ but whiclij^* 
^ce^t towards that , saline expanse^ \s land-luwKl^i on whilst 

the lake out its blue i^xpanse to the ^oot of v /y^^^recrpUous 

mouutainsj. willing 'Sr sharply defined^ and lofty boundary to t e v^tlley of 
Speetee,^iroup^h, the windings of wljeh. Gerard’s route lay^ ilere Mr 
Gerau*?:*i^d to* make^,son?o r^, marks ves]>ecting a certai i anomaly 

condfwtt of soniA lakes -at that vast elevation, and whi :h confirm 
the veracity of Mr^^Ivr^^Moft's assertions regarding the Mansarowar lake. 
SfThe whole circulifenel. ^ pf the lake of Gh ‘oinooi creel is • nibayed (sur- 

the mass 
entered the 
Neither 

thisj'^',’ the Q^’t^r lake has any efflux, aidl were we less acquainted with 
thpcourse of the S; we sliould here at least hav'e a verification of the 
fact, which Mr 4ro^ dj jpok ;^nd‘ other rewewers (as Barrow) received 
with cautious and t cn actually ^ iscredited, of Mansarowar be- 

ing cntlrehf fand-l^lvd^ cone/ elevated a !‘egp)n,^evapora- 
tluii was insuffleieut to carr^ofV the snjjj^lX? derived from the neiglihouv- 
ing snows: thus forgeitiiy.^^l'^i’ not knoyin^* that tlie ahsorbj ig power of 
the atmosphere is jnfinitj|^X» ‘Creased by ir rareVaction ; and, in tracts so 
singularly arid that the traveller beholds ic^.*, permanent and unthawed, in 
a temperature of 50'\ torrents frozen fast in their fall in a nuMliiun often 
20*^ ^v'armer than the trraduated freezing point. Throughout India, in July 
and August, tliough the thermometer olien points above 80^ evaporation 
is checked in spite of this heat ; sucli being the density of va[>our at so 
low a level that a damp mouldy surface is thrown over every thing. 
On the table land of Tibet tlie air is^so dr^ (h“.t frost is not visible upon 
the soil or grass, tliough the thennoineu^^, oiay stand at the zero of the 
scale, as I have witnessed. Few am>.-»ihall streams fall into the Choo- 
moorcreel at tins sca^Jon ; hut the dry channels of water-courses vvere 
crossed, which showed as expanse of b<?ft Wai argued their powerful body 
at some period of the yea*’. Tlie highest water-mark on tlie shore <lid 
not appear to exceed live iet, and I have no belief that the surface 
sides lower; so far irom t«’uth was llie assertion (of Mom croft’s re- 
viewers) that the Mansarowar must, he at its maximum U-^ht in August, 
that this fact occurs at a period diaim^trically opposite, or at least in the 
spring, when returning warmth breaks up the frozen surface and tliaws 
the immediate siiom’s. Mo* icroft’s remark is therefore verified, however 
'^p’’zzling it appeared io reviewers in aiiotlier hemi.sphere entirely ignorant 
constitution of the regions ih(‘y ventured to criticise. There 
is no just arguing from the pliysical constitution of European regions to 
those of the liiuiallah and Tibet, there being no analogy between theiiir 
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